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Throngs  Visit  Here“Family  Days” 


William  Gilman  (left)  tells  a group  of  visitors  just  how  the 
bobbins  of  yam  are  twisted  into  strands  and  the  strands  into  ropes 
on  one  of  the  compound  machines  in  the  Rope  Room.  Listening 
intently  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton  Doane,  Ronnie  Rezendes  and 
Manuel  Carvalho. 


Newcomen  Society 
To  Convene  Here 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has 
been  selected  as  the  meeting  place 
'of  the  Newcomen  Society  of  Eng- 
lland  when  it  convenes  on  Friday, 
August  5,  for  one  of  its  regular 
meetings.  The  announcement  to 
! members  of  the  society  reads  in 
Ij'part  as  follows: 

i “125  Years — At  Plymouth:  1824- 
!]1949.  American  Newcomen,  at 
j Famed  Plymouth,  on  the  historic 
Massachusetts-Bay,  does  honor  to 
the  125th  Anniversary  of  PLYM- 
OUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY; 
and  to  its  distinguished  President, 
ELLIS  WETHRELL  BREWSTER, 
a Vice-Chairman  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Committee,  in  The  Newcomen 
Society.” 

The  group  will  arrive  here  about 
noontime  on  August  5.  A con- 
ducted tour  through  the  plant  will 
be  held  for  those  wishing  to  see 
manufacturing  operations.  The 
members  will  be  served  luncheon 
at  Harris  Hall  at  1:30  with  Dr. 
Karl  T.  Compton,  Chairman,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
presiding.  Grace  will  be  said  by 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Norman  B.  Nash, 
D.D.,  S.  T.D.,  The  Bishop  of  Mas- 
! sachusetts. 

The  luncheon  is  in  honor  of 
President  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  a 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Committee  in  the  Newcomen 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


CORDAGE  CLUB 
OUTING  AUGUST  7 

The  annual  outing  and  clam- 
bake of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men’s  Club  will  be  held  on  Sun- 
day, August  7,  at  the  John  Alden 
Club. 

The  outing  will  get  under  way 
in  mid-morning  when  light  re- 
freshments will  be  served.  The 
bake  will  be  sei’ved  at  about  1 
p.m.  by  a caterer  and  will  be  a 
complete  rock  bake.  Light  lunch- 
eon will  be  served  later  in  the 
day,  also.  A sports  program  con- 
sisting of  bocci,  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing and  other  games  is  being  ar- 
ranged. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Duting  consists  of  George  Aldro- 
vandi,  chairman.  Bob  Sampson, 
Andrew  Brenner,  Albert  Henry 
ind  Alden  “Tote”  Raymond. 


HOUSE  ASSIGNED 

House  91,  tenement  2,  located 
at  51  Cordage  Terrace,  formerly 
occupied  by  John  Marshall,  has 
been  assigned  to  Richard  N.  Ward 
who  will  move  his  family  to  Plym- 
outh as  soon  as  the  house  is  ready 
for  occupancy. 

Mr.  Ward  is  a comparatively 
new  employee,  having  replaced 
Guy  Bunker  as  blacksmith. 


FOUR  JOIN 
RETIREMENT  PLAN 

New  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Retirement  plan  as  of 
July  1 are:  Francis  Shea,  Cost 
Department:  Joseph  Caton,  No. 
3 Mill;  William  Curt,  Receiving 
Department:  and  Joseph  Furtado, 
Rope  Room. 


“Family  Days”  opened  here  on 
Monday,  July  11,  with  the  first 
groups  of  employees  and  their 
families  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  plant  and 
see  manufacturing  operations. 
Several  hundred  persons  have  al- 
ready taken  the  conducted  tour  of 
the  plant  and  it  is  expected  that 
several  hundred  more  will  visit 
here  this  week. 

Many  of  the  visitors  expressed 
their  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity given  them  to  see  where 
members  of  their  family  worked. 
Some  of  them  commented  on  the 
cleanliness  of  the  entire  plant, 
both  inside  and  out.  Amazement 
at  the  super-speed  and  almost 
human  ingenuity  of  the  machin- 
ery was  mirrored  on  practically 
every  face. 

As  it  happened,  coils  of  gleam- 
ing white  nylon  foregoers  were 
being  turned  out  on  one  of  the 
big  compound  rope  machines  in 
the  Rope  Room  and  drew  “oh’s” 
and  “ah’s”  from  the  visitors. 
Hardly  a person  could  resist  the 
temptation  to  feel  the  silky  tex- 
ture of  the  nylon  rope,  glamom 
product  of  the  Rope  Room.  The 
new  preparation  machines,  in  their 
first  year  of  operation,  also  in- 
trigued the  visitors. 

“Family  Days”  proved  to  be 
practically  Field  Days  for  the 
kiddies.  Whether  it  was  watching 
the  little  industrial  trains  chug- 
chug-chugging  along,  or  seeing 
the  huge  freight  cars  being 
coupled  at  the  railroad  siding,  or 
the  little  squirting  gadget  on  the 
baler  and  binder  twine  conveyors 
spraying  paint  on  the  tops  of 
twine  balls,  they  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.  Most  of  them  kept  a 
weather  eye  peeled  to  see  where 
“Daddy  works”  as  they  followed 
their  guides  through  the  mills. 

WELCOMING  COMMITTEE 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Cordage 
Auditorium  the  visitors  were  wel- 
comed by  members  of  the  Wel- 
coming Committee  which  in- 
cluded John  W.  Searles,  Harold 
G.  Roberts,  Ralph  C.  Weaver, 
William  A.  Scherff  and  Edward 
G.  Wadell.  The  groups  were  then 
turned  over  to  their  guides  who 
took  them  through  No.  1 Mill 
Opening,  Preparation  and  Spin- 
ning Rooms,  then  through  the 
Rope  Room,  over  the  bridge  to 
No.  2 Mill  and  back  to  the  Main 
Gate. 

To  make  their  tour  here  more 
interesting,  an  exhibition  has 
been  arranged  at  the  Cordage 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


ANNIVERSARY  GIFT 


A scale  model  of  a three-masted  square  rigged  privateer  of  the 
early  ninteenth  century  period  was  presented  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  by  William  H.  Young  of  Duxbury,  a stockholder  of  the 
Company,  on  the  event  of  our  125th  anniversary. 

The  model  is  authentic  in  every  detail.  It  measures  62  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  bowsprit  to  stern  and  was  built  entirely  by  hand 
of  native  lumber  by  Mr.  Young  over  a period  of  four  years. 

Constructing  ship  models  is  one  of  the  hobbies  of  the  81-year-old 
summer  resident  of  Duxbury  and  he  has  made  many  of  them.  The 
model  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  President,  but  it  will  later  be  placed 
on  display  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 
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Auditorium  giving  pertinent  facts 
about  the  Company,  its  raw  ma- 
terials, manufacturing  operations, 
products  and  history.  An  assort- 
ment of  literature  is  made  avail- 
able. Flow  diagrams  of  the  pro- 
duction steps  scattered  through- 
out the  tour  aid  the  visitors  to  a 
better  undei’standing  of  the  op- 
erations as  they  watch  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons,  brothers, 
daughters  or  friends  at  work. 

The  tours  have  been  arranged 
for  scheduled  times  during  the 
day  and  evening  in  order  to  af- 
ford every  employee  and  his  fam- 
ily an  opportunity  to  visit  outside 
his  working  hours  so  that  pro- 
duction could  continue  without 
interruption  and  so  that  visitors 
could  actually  see  Plymouth 
Products  being  turned  out. 

Guides  are  as  follows:  William 
A.  Gilman,  John  Caton,  John 
Merrill,  Tom  Scagliarini,  Alvin 
Guidaboni,  George  Strassel,  Bax- 
ter Moore,  John  A.  Smith,  Orrin 
Slade,  Stanley  Remick,  Lawrence 
Shaw,  Lawrence  Cavicchi,  John 
Maini,  Dario  Giaccaglia,  Louis 
Taddia,  Louis  Valeriani,  John  San- 
tos, Walter  Carr,  Ameglio  For- 
tini  and  Bob  Sampson. 

Alternates  are  John  Bailey.  Rob- 
ert Taylor,  Richard  Pratt,  James 
Riley,  Oakley  Chandler,  Robert 
Bonney,  Arthur  Hodsdon,  Wilfred 
Sloan,  Albert  Douglas,  George 
Griffin,  Peter  Schmitt,  Donald 
Tracy,  Joseph  D.  Ferreira,  Jesse 
Robbins,  Frank  Gardner,  Ronald 
MacDuffee,  Ray  Brock,  Adolph 
Wh'zburger  and  Nicholas  Strassel. 


AKNIV.  FLOWERS  GO 
TO  SICK  EMPLOYEES 

About  twelve  of  our  employees 
who  were  on  the  sick  list  at  the 
time  were  the  happy  recipients  of 
bouquets  of  flowers  which  were 
made  up  from  the  many  huge 
floral  displays  sent  to  us  on  the 
occasion  of  our  125th  anniversary. 

Baskets  of  flowers  were  sent  to 
us  from  the  following:  Laurence 
F.  Whittemore  and  Henry  F.  Mc- 
Carthy of  the  New  Yoi'k,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad; 
Smith.  Bell  and  Company,  Ltd.  of 
London  and  Manila,  flber  mer- 
chants; Alfred  Landown  Company 
of  London,  flber  mei’chants;  Hen- 
ry W.  Peabody  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, flber  brokers:  and  Snow  and 
Nealley  of  Bangor,  Maine,  whole- 
s a 1 e distributors  of  Plymouth 
Products. 


"THANK  YOU"  NOTE 

“Cordage  Minstrels  of  1949” 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Friends  of  “Jimmy”: 

On  behalf  of  “Jimmy”  and  all 
the  “Jimmies,”  we  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge your  kind  contribution 
to  our  drive. 

JIM  BRITT 
and 

CHILDREN’S  CANCER 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


‘COMMUNITY  DAYS’ 
JULY  25—29 

“Community  Days”  will  follow 
“Family  Days”  here  as  part  of 
our  Open  House  program  com- 
memorating our  125th  Anniver- 
sary with  invited  groups  of  towns- 
people scheduled  to  visit  here 
from  July  25  through  July  29. 

Among  the  groups  who  have 
been  invited  to  tour  the  plant 
and  see  how  our  products  are 
made  are  the  following:  Plymouth 
Rotary  Club,  Plymouth  Kiwanis 
Club,  Plymouth  Lions  Club,  Plym- 
outh Business  and  Professional 
Woman’s  Club,  members  of  the 
clergy  and  the  professions,  town 
officials,  industrial  representatives 
and  school  teachers. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

MAINTENANCE  DEPARTMENT 
Richard  N.  Ward 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Virginia  Davis 

FIELD  ENGINEERING 
Russell  Meade  (Temp.) 

LABORATORY 

George  Webster  Dyer  (Temp.) 
Richard  Libby  Weaver  (Temp.) 

MacGOWAN  & FINIGAN  DIV. 
Aloysius  B.  Schroeder 
(Assistant  Office  Manager) 
Genevieve  Dlugos 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 

Virginia  Taylor 

CHICAGO  WAREHOUSE 
Alex  Nytko 


NEWCOMEN^OCIETY 

t Continued  from  Page  1) 

Society,  who  will  be  introduced  by 
Chairman  of  the  Board  Augustus 
P.  Loring,  Jr.,  also  a Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  New  England  Commit- 
tee in  American  Newcomen. 

The  purpose  of  this  British  So- 
ciety is  to  increase  an  appreciation 
of  American-British  traditions  and 
ideals  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
to  serve  as  another  link  in  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  Newcomen  Society 
centers  its  work  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  the  history  of  indus- 
try, invention,  engineering,  trans- 
portation, the  utilities,  communi- 
cation, mining,  agriculture,  fi- 
nance, banking,  economics,  edu- 
cation and  law  — these  and  corre- 
lated historical  fields. 

i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  | 

■ ■ 

Employees  receiving  emblems 
during  the  month  of  June  for  25 
years  or  more  of  service  are  as 
follows; 


Antone  Tavares 40  years 

Mariano  Costa  35  years 

Edmund  F.  Cavanaugh  . 30  years 

Joseph  Bosari 30  years 

Joaquim  Anastacio  ....  30  years 
Charles  MacKinnon  ....  25  years 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

An  accident  he’s  heading  toward, 
Riding  on  a running  board. 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


YANKEE  DOODLE 
DANDY  DUCKLINGS 


“Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Duck,”  pets  of  the 
William  A.  Gilman’s  of  7 South 
Spooner  street,  celebrated  Inde- 
pendence Day  by  presenting  to 
the  world  eight  brand  new  baby 
ducklings,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  residents  of  the  Store  Pond 
area,  including  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Gil- 
man who  had  no  idea  that  Mrs. 
Duck  was  setting. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mrs.  Duck 
had  been  setting  in  a secluded 
spot  at  the  westerly  corner  of  the 
pond,  but  the  setting  was  de- 
stroyed after  the  eggs  were  dis- 
covered by  small  boys  in  the 
neighborhood.  However,  Mrs.  Duck 
was  determined  to  hatch  a brood 
of  ducklings,  it  seems,  so  she 
found  a more  secluded  spot  in 
the  tall  pond  grass  at  the  north- 
erly end  of  the  pond  where  the 
ducklings  first  saw  daylight  on 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

Donald  Tracy,  six-year-old  son 
of  Don  Tracy  of  the  Maintenance 
Department,  discovered  the  duck- 
lings on  the  holiday  when  he  went 
down  to  do  a little  fishing. 

Now,  with  the  pond  much  safer 
for  the  ducklings,  thanks  to  the 


ATTENDING  UNION  AD- 
MINISTRATION CLASSES 

Lawrence  Mossey  of  the  Tar 
House,  president  of  Local  692, 
and  John  Medeiros,  Steward,  of 
the  Commercial  Twine  Depart- 
ment, are  attending  a class  in 
union  administration  being  held 
at  Wellesley  College,  July  17  to  25. 


JACK  BEEVER  TO 
LEAVE  FOR  ENGLAND 

John  A.  Beever,  retired  em- 
ployee, better  known  as  Jack  Bee- 
ver, is  planning  another  trip  to 
England.  He  expects  to  sail  on 
Tuesday,  July  26,  from  New  York 
on  the  Furness,  Withy  Line  steam- 
er, and  will  be  in  England  a full 
three  months,  returning  in  No- 
vember. 


Do  you  save  money  only  with 
great  difficulty?  Let  the  Credit 
Union  help  you. 


efforts  of  Don  Tracy  and  his 
turtle  - eradication  campaign,  the 
little  ducklings  will  stand  a better 
chance  of  survival. 

John  A.  Smith 


Piloted  by  that  affable  member  of  the  Grounds  Department, 
“Wack”  Zaniboni,  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  float  attracted 
much  attention  and  favorable  comment  in  both  the  Plymouth  and 
Duxbury  parades  on  Independence  Day.  The  float,  which  was  con- 
structed by  our  Maintenance  Department  and  decorated  by  thi 
Advertising  Department,  featured  our  principal  products. 
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Buying  Fiber  Is  $20,000,1 
Yearly  Responsibility  Here 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s 
bill  for  fiber  in  the  fiscal  year  1948 
amounted  to  just  short  of  a cool 
twenty  million  dollars.  This  year’s 
is  expected  to  be  somewhat  less 
because  of  the  slightly  lower  fiber 
prices,  but  it  will  still  be  a stag- 
gering sum. 

Buying  this  vast  amount  of  raw 
material — which  comes  from  the 
far  comers  of  the  world — seeing 
to  it  that  it  arrives  here  and  at  our 
other  plants  on  time  and  is  of  the 
right  quality,  and,  most  impor- 
tant, watching  the  price  market 
to  see  that  we  get  it  for  the  best 
price  in  order  that  we  can  meet 
competition,  becomes  a serious 
responsibility  for  the  Fiber  De- 
partment. 

While  the  Fiber  Department  is 
officially  located  in  a small  room 
on  the  first  fioor  of  the  Main  Of- 
fice building,  you  do  not  always 
find  Stanley  Cheney,  head  of  the 
department,  at  his  desk  there. 
You  might  stop  in  sometime  and 
be  told  “Mr.  Cheney  is  down  in 
Tanganyika  in  British  East  Africa 
right  now. 

“No,  we  don’t  know  just  when 
he  will  be  back.  He  is  stopping  at 
Siam  and  Java  on  the  way  back 
to  see  how  rehabilitation  is  pro- 
gressing there  and  he  may  also 
take  a look  at  the  abaca  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  before  he 
hops  a plane  for  the  States.’’ 

In  the  Fiber  Department  they 
can  reel  off  names  of  strange,  ex- 
otic places,  many  of  which  are 
unheard  of  by  the  average  person 
and  they  can  tell  you  the  location 
of  each  place,  its  government, 
climate,  monetary  system  and, 
most  important,  what  kind  of  fiber 
is  grown  there. 

Hard  fibers  can  be  divided  into 
four  classifications:  Abaca,  com- 
monly called  manila,  which 
comes  from  the  Philippines,  Cen- 
tral America,  Sumatra,  Borneo 
and  Ecuador;  Sisalana  from  Af- 
rica, Haiti,  Brazil,  Venezuela, 
Formosa  and  Madagascar;  Hene- 
quen  from  Mexico  and  Cuba;  and 
Cantala  from  Java  and  the  Philip- 
pines. In  addition,  we  use  small 
quantities  of  pineapple  fiber  from 
Java  and  Sanseveria  from  Mex- 
ico. 

Of  course  fiber  buying  is  not 
generally  carried  on  at  these  far 
away  places  with  strange  sound- 
ing names.  Practically  all  of  it  is 
done  right  here  in  Plymouth  and 
both  Mr.  Cheney  and  his  assist- 
ant, Spencer  Brewster,  son  of  the 
Company  President,  spend  sev- 
eral hours  of  every  day  on  the 
telephone  talking  with  fiber  bro- 
kers and  importers  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  learning  what  fibers 


they  have  to  sell  and  at  what 
price,  how  much  is  available, 
what  kinds,  and  whether  it’s  still 
in  the  field  or  already  baled  and 
in  warehouses. 

In  addition  to  these  daily  re- 
ports from  brokers,  the  Fiber  De- 
partment also  must  keep  in  close 
touch  with  other  conditions  af- 
fecting the  fiber  market.  They 
keep  a close  watch  on  business 
conditions  and  general  commodity 
prices  and  compile  detailed  charts 
showing  comparisons  between  fiber 
prices  with  other  commodities. 
One  of  these  charts,  reproduced 
here,  shows  the  close  parallel  be- 
tween fiber  price  trends  and  that 
of  general  commodities. 

They  also  watch  business  con- 
ditions in  the  fiber-growing  coun- 
tries. A labor  shortage  in  the 
Philippines  or  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  rice  or  copra  can  send 
prices  of  manila  soaring,  as  can 
poor  weather  conditions.  They 
also  keep  a weather  eye  peeled  on 
the  political  situation  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  as  a change  in  gov- 
ernment has  an  indirect  bearing 
on  fiber  supply.  Right  now  they 
are  watching  closely  the  political 
situation  in  Java  which  was  our 
main  source  of  supply  for  Sisa- 
lana before  the  plantations  were 
destroyed  in  the  Japanese  in- 
vasion and  subsequent  internal 
revolutions.  Political  unrest  on 
this  island  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  has  seriously  hindered  re- 
clamation of  plantations. 


Mary  Nickerson  compiles  a 
weekly  report  of  fiber  purchases 
and  consumption  for  Company 
heads. 


The  Fiber  Department  also 
keeps  a finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
financial  and  economic  systems  of 
each  fiber-producing  area.  They 
watch  the  position  of  the  British 
pound  and  the  Mexican  and  Phil- 
ippine peso.  If  these  monetary 
units  are  devalued,  the  corre- 
sponding fiber  costs  us  less. 

LARGEST  BUYER 

With  all  this  information  at 
hand  on  what  is  going  on  behind 
the  scenes,  together  with  the 
daily  bulletins  they  receive  from 
brokers  on  production  and  prices, 
they  are  able  to  determine  whether 
the  price  quoted  is  good  or 
whether  it  should  be  bid  lower, 
whether  today  is  a good  time  to 
place  an  order,  or  whether  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  wait  a 
week  or  two  to  buy.  With  some 


Jean  Spalluzzi  assists  with  the 
vast  amount  of  correspondence 
and  clerical  work  involved  in  buy- 
ing fiber. 

orders  amounting  to  as  much  as 
three  million  pounds,  a cut  of  a 
fraction  of  a cent  per  pound  can 
result  in  a substantial  saving. 
As  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany is  the  largest  individual 
buyer  of  fiber,  our  pui’chases  often 
affect  fiber  market  prices  in  gen- 
eral and  this  is  another  factor 
that  has  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  buying. 

With  the  present  emphasis  on 
low  inventories,  it  is  important 
that  purchases  be  closely  related 
to  actual  needs  and  the  Fiber  De- 
partment must  therefore  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  Sales  and 
Production  Departments  to  de- 
termine how  much  raw  material 
should  be  ordered  and  when.  We 
must  figure  from  six  months  to  a 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Globe-trotter  Stanley  Cheney  (left)  and  Spence’  Brewster  carefully  examine  each  lot  of  fiber  as  it 
arrives,  checking  its  color,  texture,  cleanliness  and  1 .;ngth  of  the  hanks. 


The  above  graph  shows  the  correlation  of  prices  of  fiber  to  that  with  the  figures  at  the  left  representing  cents  - per  - pound.  The 
of  general  commodities.  Fiber  prices  are  indicated  by  the  broken  line  uninterrupted  line  represents  general  conunodity  price  index. 
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Editorial  Notes 

“I  have  lived  here  in  North  Plymouth  all  my  life  antj 
often  wondered  what  it  was  like  inside  the  Cordage.  I am 
certainly  glad  of  thW  opportunity  to  see  what  goes  on  in 
the  plant.”  This  was  a comment  made  by  one  of  our  visitors; 
here  during  the  first  “Family  Day”  and  was  typical  of  the 
reactions  of  most  of  those  who  have  been  touring  the  plant 
last  week  and  this  week.  The  success  of  “Family  Days”  is 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  detailed  and  careful  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  Open  House  Committee  and  the  staff  of  guides 
who  are  conducting  the  tours,  explaining  the  manufacturing 
process  in  non-technical  language  and  giving  highlights  of 
the  Company’s  background,  layout  and  other  information  of 
interest,  and  answering  innumerable  questions  asked  by  the 
visitors.  This  success  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  not  a single 
hitch  has  occurred.  Every  visitor  seems  to  leave  the  plant 
well  pleased  with  the  tour  and  more  of  a booster  than  ever 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and  its  products. 


Many  times  employees  earnestly  believe  that  the  Company 
has  a selfish  purpose  in  talking  constantly  about  accident  pre- 
vention. It  is  true  that  when  a worker  injures  himself  at  the 
plant  or  in  his  home  valuable  working  hours  (and  sometimes 
costly  material)  are  lost  — time  that  can  never  be  recalled. 
BUT  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  that  most  employees 
completely  overlook  is  the  fact  that  accidents  result  in  personal 
suffering  and  lost  income  to  themselves.  Like  lost  time  — lost 
income  cannot  be  regained. 

Play  safe  — protect  yourself  and  your  Company. 
Obey  all  safety  rules  in  your  home  or  at  the  plant- 
all  day,  every  day.  Make  haste  — but  carefully. 


^ jjs 

At  the  time  we  had  gone  to  press,  the  New  England 
drought  had  passed  the  50-day  mark  without  any  appreciable 
amount  of  rain.  From  the  point  of  the  farmer,  the  loss  is 
tremendous.  But  the  potential  loss  from  forest  fires  would 
be  much  greater.  The  woods  in  this  vicinity  are  tinderboxes. 
A carelessly  extinguished  match  or  cigarette  could  cause 
disastrous  losses.  Until  the  crisis  is  passed,  let’s  all  exercise 
the  most  extreme  caution.  Remember,  this  is  the  time  of 
year  when  m.any  people  are  living  in  summer  cottages 
in  the  woods.  A little  extra  care  on  your  part  may  mean 
not  only  a dollar-saving  but  also  a life-saving. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


July  20.  1929 

The  dirigible  airship  "May- 
flower” paid  the  historic  Town  of 
Plymouth  a visit  on  Saturday, 
July  6,  bringing  President  Litch- 
field of  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  as  a pas- 
senger with  a party  of  relatives 
and  friends.  The  dirigible  landed 
on  Holmes’  field  where  President 
Litchfield  alighted  and  was  wel- 
comed by  Mr.  F.  C.  Holmes,  our 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
Cordage  employees  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  Plymouth 
Manila  Yacht  Rope  in  varying 
sizes  is  used  by  the  Goodyear- 
Zepplin  Corporation  for  such 
rigging  as  is  required. 

Manuel  Quintal  and  Joseph 
Cristani  of  No.  3 Mill  are  doing 
their  annual  two  weeks  of  mili- 
tary duty  at  Camp  Devens. 

Two  of  our  employees  are  visit- 


ing Scotland  this  summer.  An- 
drew Rae  sailed  from  Boston  on 
June  23,  while  Mary  Deans,  Sales 
Department,  left  July  4 on  the 
Cameronia. 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Eleanor  R.  Mc- 
Intire  of  Lowell  to  Ralph  C. 
Weaver  of  our  Laboratory  staff. 

Eight  Boy  Scouts  of  Troop  No. 
23  who  passed  their  First  Class 
Scout  requirements  in  June,  re- 
cently enjoyed  a trip  to  the  White 
Mountains  under  the  supervision 
of  their  Scoutmaster,  Ralph  C. 
Weaver.  The  First  Class  Scouts 
who  went  on  the  trip  were  Robert 
Williamson,  William  MacPhail, 
Philip  Cavallini,  Leonidas  Leonar- 
di,  August  Gomes,  Laurence  Ca- 
vicchi,  Harold  Mattioli,  Antone 
Caldeira  and  Dario  Giaccaglia; 
also  Scoutmaster  Weaver  and  Har- 
I old  Damon. 


KEY  YOUR  DRIVING  TO  SAFETY 

Here’s  a check  list  of  hazardous  driving  situations  and  conditions 
that  require  your  use  of  common  sense.  In  each  of  these  instances 
an  experienced  driver’s  judgment  will  tell  him  what  should  be  safe 
clearance.  But  if  he’s  a wise  and  skillful  driver  as  well  as  an  experi- 
enced one,  he  will  allow  a margin  of  time  or  distance,  which  we  might 
call  a “safety  factor,”  to  his  calculations. 


HAZARDOUS  SITUATIONS 
Driving  at  excessive  speed. 

Driving  too  fast  or  too  slow  for 
traffic. 

Driving  after  having  had  a few 
drinks. 

Driving  while  tired,  sleepy  or  ill. 
Crossing  unguarded  intersections. 
Passing  on  hills. 

Speeding  or  passing  on  curves. 
“Hugging”  center  of  road. 

Taking  right  of  way  for  granted. 
Backing  up. 

Slippery  pavement. 

Traveling  close  to  car  ahead. 

Parking. 

Stopping  on  highways. 

Stopping  on  hills  or  curves. 

Passing  children. 

Approaching  pedestrian. 

Any  working  part  in  poor  con- 
dition. 


APPLYING  A SAFETY  FACTOR 

Drive  within  legal  speed  limits.  Be 
able  to  stop  within  clear  dis- 
tance ahead. 

Drive  at  prevailing  traffic  speeds. 

No  drinks  before  driving. 

Drive  only  when  you  feel  up  to  it. 

Slow  down;  be  able  to  stop;  look 
both  ways  before  crossing. 

Stay  in  line  until  view  of  road  is  ■ 
clear  for  safe  distance  ahead. 

Always  slow  down  for  cxirves.  Don’t  I 
pass  on  curves. 

Keep  well  to  the  right  except  when  i 
passing. 

Slow  down.  Be  prepared  for  what  I 
the  other  fellow  may  do. 

Look  behind  your  car,  sound  horn, 
back  slowly. 

Drive  slowly  — use  even  more 
caution  than  condition  seems 
to  demand  — you  have  little 
traction. 

Keep  a safe  distance  between  cars 
for  your  speed.  It  lessens 
chances  of  collision;  allows  for 
sudden  stops. 

Make  sure  space  will  accommodate 
car.  Park  close  to  curb. 

Pull  completely  off  road  to  avoid 
being  hit. 

Avoid  if  possible;  pull  off  the  road. 

Drive  slowly.  You  can’t  guess 
what  children  will  do. 

Slow  down.  Expect  the  pedestrian 
to  do  the  unexpected. 

Have  worn  or  defective  part  re- 
paired or  replaced  at  once. 
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WED  IN  JUNE 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Jesse  were 
married  on  June  25  at  the  North 
Plymouth  Methodist  Church.  Joe 
is  a son  of  Mary  Jesse  of  the  Prep- 
aration Room  in  No.  2 Mill  and  a 
nephew  of  Emily  Ricardo  of  the 
Balling  Room.  His  bride  is  the 
former  Mariana  Furtado,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Fur- 
tado of  Cherry  street. 


I NO.  1 MILL  1 

I BASEMENT  1 

I 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 

I would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, as  captain  of  the  Local 
692  bowling  team,  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Local  692 
Board  for  the  handsome  wallets 
we  received  as  a token  for  our 
successful  bowling  season.  Oxir 
many  thanks! 

Antone  Brenner  wishes  to  an- 
nounce the  forthcoming  marriage 
of  his  son,  George  “Dukie”  Bren- 
ner to  Pauline  Botieri  on  Septem- 
ber 4th.  “Dukie”  is  employed  in  the 
Mayflower  Worsted  Mill  in  Kings- 
ston,  and  Pauline  is  employed  in 
the  Manufacturing  Order  Depart- 
ment in  this  plant.  They  plan  a 
short  wedding  trip  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  they  will  make  their 
new  home  on  Standish  Avenue. 

Joseph  Cadose  spent  the  week- 
end of  the  4th  touring  the  Cape 
with  his  wife  and  daughter. 

With  vacations  the  main  topic 
of  conversation  these  days,  we 
And  Jamesena  Durnion  making 
preparation  with  friends  for  her 
annual  visit  home  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Mary  Silva  has  joined  the  new- 
look  parade  with  a new  coiffure, 
while  Hortense  (Mary)  Thomas  is 
still  patiently  waiting  for  her  new 
car,  which  is  on  order,  so  that 
she  can  head  the  parade. 

Tony  Lewis  is  quite  busy  these 
days  stealing  Thom  Scagliarini’s 
title  as  “The  Angler,”  as  Thom 
has  been  spending  his  leisure  in 
giving  driving  lessons. 

Lois  Robbins  is  looking  forward 
with  great  anticipation  for  a 
chance  at  the  “dogs”  in  the  near 
future,  however,  Frank  Gallo,  Jr., 
says  “Keep  away,  because  I went 
to  the  ‘dogs’.” 

To  solve  the  mystery  as  to  where 
George  Strassel  spends  his  leisure 
nites,  here’s  the  solution,  he  stays 
home  to  watch  his  television.  And 
in  addition,  there’s  a welcome 
sign  at  his  door. 


Frank  Ruemker  Sees  to  it  That  We  Can  Work  Refreshed 


Frank  Ruemker  (left),  retired  employee  of  the  Company,  sees  to 
it  that  we  are  supplied  with  coke  for  “the  pause  that  refreshes.”  This 
machine  is  the  largest  in  the  plant,  holds  338  bottles  of  coke,  has  to  be 
refilled  twice  a day  and  is  the  change-maker  type.  Bill  Pincelli  (right) 
thinks  yarn-carrying  is  easier  after  a cooling  drink. 


On  an  average  of  once  a day, 
(if  you’re  an  average  employee) 
you  put  a nickel  — or  a dime  or 
quarter  — in  the  slot  of  one  of 
our  thirteen  coke  machines  and 
out  comes  a bottle  of  ice-cold  coke 
so  that  you  can  work  refreshed  on 
these  hot  summer  days.  For  Cord- 
age workers  drink  about  5,000 
bottles  of  coke  every  week  from  the 
dispensers  scattered  throughout 
the  plant. 

Seeing  to  it  that  a group  of  one 
thousand  employees  are  kept  sup- 
plied with  cokes  keeps  Frank 
Ruemker,  a retired  worker  of  the 
Company,  busy  about  five  hours 
of  the  day. 

Retirement  to  some  people 
means  leisure,  a chance  to  travel 
or  perhaps  just  puttering  around 
a garden  or  workbench.  But  not 
to  Frank.  He  would  rather  keep 
on  the  go  and  he  does  so  via  the 
coke  machine  route  which  he 
takes  twice  a day. 

The  Company’s  thirteen  ma- 
chines are  located  in  the  following 
places:  four  in  No.  2 Mill,  three 
in  No.  1 Mill,  two  in  No.  3 Mill, 
one  in  the  Shipping  Department, 
one  in  the  Tar  House  and  one  in 
the  Main  Office.  The  dispensers 
vary  in  size,  holding  from  81  to 
338  bottles.  Four  of  them  are  the 
changemaker  type.  For  the  other 
seven  you  need  a good  American 
nickel  — or  an  excellent  facsimile, 
for  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the 
machines  spots  a slug  instantly, 
the  machine  jams  and  quite  often 
the  bottles  break. 

In  his  twice-daily  visit  to  each 
machine,  Frank  sees  to  it  that 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  bottles 
in  each  dispenser  and  that  the 
machine  is  operating  correctly.  He 
regulates  the  coldness  of  the  ma- 
chine, in  much  the  same  way  that 
you  set  your  refrigerator  at  home, 
makes  whatever  other  minor  ad- 
justments are  necessary,  collects 

I SHIPPING  DEPT. 

I 

JAMES  BERARDI 

Mike  Maier  missed  a patriotic 
parade  for  the  first  time  in  34 
years  on  July  Fourth.  We  can’t 
remember  a local  parade  in  which 
we  haven’t  seen  Mike  participating 
and  that  includes  his  old  fireman 
days  when  he  marched  with  the 
firefighters  and  also  church  pa- 
rades and  the  many  horrible  pa- 
rades that  used  to  be  held  here. 

If  you’ve  been  wondering  who’s 
been  sporting  that  shiny  new 
black  Chevrolet  you  see  cruising 
around  town,  it’s  the  new  car  of 
Henry  Borsari  who  drives  one  of 
the  industrial  trains  during  his 
working  hours. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  is  getting  to 
be  a regular  attendant  at  the  night 
baseball  games.  Hardly  a week 
goes  by  that  he  doesn’t  go  up  to 
Boston  to  see  a game. 

Francis  Ruas  and  his  family 
went  to  Provincetown  two  weeks 
ago  to  see  the  blessing  of  the  fish- 
ing fleet  ceremonies. 


FOR  SALE  — Eight-piece  dining 
room  set  (mahogany) ; also 
mahogany  finish  bookcase  with 
glass  doors.  Perfect  condition.  In- 
quire through  Department  of 
Grounds  Office. 


and  counts  the  money  and  removes 
the  caps.  This  takes  him  about 
three  hours  in  the  morning  and 
two  in  the  afternoon.  Then  three 
times  a week,  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  when  the  delivery 
truck  comes  to  the  plant,  he  makes 
the  rounds  with  the  driver  seeing 
to  it  that  an  ample  supply  of  cases 
are  stored  in  the  machines. 

During  the  war  Frank  had  quite 
a time  keeping  the  machines 
stocked  with  the  very  limited  sup- 
ply of  coke. 

“They  hardly  had  time  to  get 
cold  before  the  machine  was 
empty,”  he  recalls.  This  situation 
prevailed  for  a number  of  years 
but  now  there  is  an  adequate  sup- 
ply and  about  the  only  time  a ma- 
chine runs  out  now  is  when  a de- 
partment is  running  on  three 
shifts.  Frank’s  biggest  week  was 
in  1942  when  7,200  bottles  of  coke 
were  dispensed  in  one  week. 

The  coke  concession  belongs  to 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club 
and  the  profits  from  the  machines 
go  to  the  Club’s  recreational  fund. 
However,  with  the  many  imre- 
turned  and  broken  bottles,  some 
weeks  the  account  is  in  the  red. 

In  addition  to  tending  the  coke 
machines,  Frank  also  serves  as  a 
part-time  watchman  and  is  on 
duty  at  the  main  gate  at  4:30  in 
the  afternoon  to  direct  traffic  and 
then  in  the  evening  he  is  at  No. 
2 Mill  Cafeteria  to  see  that  work- 
ers do  not  forget  to  douse  their 
cigarettes  before  leaving. 

Mr.  Ruemker  has  had  quite  an 
eventful  and  colorful  career.  At 
14  he  went  to  work  at  Jordan 
Marsh  Company  as  cash  boy  in 
the  shawl  department.  He  later 
became  an  office  boy  and  then  a 
shoe  salesman.  Seven  years  later 
at  the  age  of  21  he  decided  to 
learn  the  undertaking  business 
and  went  to  mortician’s  school  for 
a year.  He  became  a licensed  mor- 


tician a year  later  and  worked  at 
that  for  the  next  ten  years  in 
Boston.  He  then  moved  to  Plym- 
outh and  came  to  work  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
working  in  the  Rope  Walk  until 
his  retirement  22  years  later.  He 
still  practiced  his  undertaking 
business,  working  at  it  after  hours 
and  taking  time  off  for  funerals. 
For  some  time  he  was  associated 
with  the  late  Fred  Peck,  also  a 
former  employee  of  the  Company, 
and  the  business  was  known  as 
Peck  and  Ruemker. 

Frank  has  two  sons  working 
here,  Arthur  in  No.  1 Mill  and 
William  in  the  Machine  Shop. 

From  a full  and  varied  career 
which  began  in  1882  to  today, 
when  he  is  71,  Frank  has  been  out 
of  work  only  the  seven  months 
immediately  following  his  retire- 
ment. Frank  is  a believer  in  the 
adage  that  “Work  conquers  all 
things”  and  as  long  as  he  is  able 
to,  he  intends  to  keep  working. 


I INDUSTRIAL  | 

I RELATIONS  DEPT.  | 

* * 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sampson 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a baby 
boy  born  July  8,  1949.  Mrs.  Samp- 
son is  the  former  Marilyn  D.  Ford 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment. 

Speaking  of  births,  William 
Gilman  has  an  increase  in  his 
family,  that  is,  the  duck  family. 
Store  Pond  now  has  eight  little 
ducklings. 


FOR  SALE  — Two  female  kids, 
twelve  weeks  old.  Employees 
have  first  preference.  Irving  Rol- 
land.  Shipping  Department,  7 
Howland  Lane,  North  Plymouth. 
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Five  Rope  Room  Workers  Are  Fathers  of  Twins 


JEAN  ST.  AMANT 

We  now  have  another  new  face 
in  our  family;  Virginia  Davis  hails 
from  Kingston  and  is  now  work- 
ing in  the  Sales  Department. 

Shirley  Dennett  of  the  Statis- 
tical Department  is  enjoying  her 
vacation  in  Montreal,  Canada 
visiting  her  brother.  From  Mon- 
treal, Shirley  and  a group  of 
friends  will  travel  to  Chicago. 

Leona  Vannah  of  the  Purchas- 
ing Department  spent  the  long 
holiday  in  Waldoboro,  Maine 
visiting  her  fiance  and  supervising 
the  building  of  their  new  home. 

Harry  B.  Bradley  entertained 
his  entire  family  at  his  home  in 
Duxbury  at  their  annual  family 
picnic  on  July  4th. 

Florence  Cavallini  and  Jane  Mc- 
Lean of  the  Sales  Department  are 
now  enjoying  their  vacations  by 
taking  short  jaunts  here  and 
there. 

Rose  Po  of  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment is  also  taking  advantage  of 
the  perfect  vacation  weather  we’ve 
been  enjoying. 

Gordon  Simmons  of  the  Bill- 
ing Department  has  returned  to 
work  after  two  weeks’  vacation. 
Gordon  and  his  family  motored  to 
Fitchburg,  then  to  New  York  to 
visit  relatives  and  then  on  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
return  trip  they  stopped  at  Gettys- 
burg, Valley  Forge  and  New  Hol- 
land, Pennsylvania,  where  they 
visited  the  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  for  whom  we  manu- 
facture baler  twine. 

Monday,  July  11,  was  a banner 
day  for  two  members  of  the  Traf- 
fic Department.  John  Pascoe’s 
new  car  finally  came  in  and  he 
drove  in  in  the  sleek  new  black 
vehicle  while  on  the  same  day 
Eddie  Rossi  told  us  his  new  car 
had  arrived  also,  a green  coupe. 
They’re  Chevrolets  for  both  boys. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Bouse  of 
Laramee,  Wyoming,  visited  here 
recently  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Dries.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bouse  are 
former  residents  of  Plymouth  and 
Mr.  Bouse  was  a former  Company 
employee. 

The  feud  is  on  in  necktie  com- 
petition between  Eddie  Rossi  and 
the  Cost  Department.  Right  now, 
the  Cost  Department  is  ahead  by 
a neck. 


I PLANT  GUARDS  I 

■ ■' 

J.  A.  Smith 

Ralph  J.  Curtis  of  No.  2 Mill 
Balling  Department,  Joseph  P. 
Shea  of  No.  1 Mill  and  Osborne 
Burgess  of  the  Rope  Room  have 
been  transferred  to  Plant  Guard 
duty.  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Shea 
are  taking  the  places  of  two  re- 
tiring plant  guards  while  Mr. 
Burgess  is  substituting  for  plant 
guards  on  vacation. 

Plant  guards  on  vacation  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  include  Ar- 
thur Hodsdon,  Wilfred  Sloan,  Ed- 
ward White,  William  Mitchell  and 
Andrew  Rae.  Guards  White,  Mit- 
chell and  Rae  will  go  on  retire- 
ment income  following  their  two- 
weeks’  vacation,  their  retirement 
being  effective  August  1st. 

Guard  Harold  Drew  returned  to 
his  home  Saturday,  June  25th, 
following  a week’s  hospitalization 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  where  he 
had  an  operation  performed  on 
Monday,  June  20th.  Mr.  Drew  is 
getting  along  very  satisfactorily. 


Not  only  can  the  Rope  Room  claim  the  distinction  of  having  an 
employee  who  is  the  father  of  triplets  (Ralph  Matinzi,  CORDAGE 
NEWS,  June,  1949),  but  it  also  numbers  five  workers  who  are  the 
fathers  of  twins.  They  are  Francis  Croft,  John  Cicero,  John  Viera, 
Oliver  Govoni  and  Joseph  Correa. 

The  Croft  twins  are  the  oldest  of  the  group.  They  are  Francis 
LeBaron  and  Barbara  Standish  (Croft)  Bradshaw,  who  were  born  on 
September  30,  1914.  They  graduated  from  Plymouth  High  School  in 
1932.  Francis  served  three  and  one-half  years  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
and  has  a daughter.  Barbara  is  the  wife  of  a Whitman  selectman  and 
makes  her  home  there  with  her  husband  and  two  daughters. 

The  second  oldest  pair  of  twins  are  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Joseph  Correa,  Paul  and  Pauline.  They  are  17  years  of  age  and 
students  at  Plymouth  High  School. 

OUver  Govoni’s  charming  twin  daughters  were  bom  on  December 
23,  1941  and  are  now  in  the  second  grade. 

John  Cicero’s  twins  are  boys,  Richard  Lee,  better  known  as  Dickie, 
and  John  Allen,  whom  they  call  Jackie.  Jackie  and  Dickie  are  32 
months  old. 

The  newest  member  of  the  Father-of-Twins  Club  in  the  Rope 
Room  is  John  Viera.  He,  too,  preferred  his  mixed  and  has  a son 
named  Paul  and  a daughter,  Louise.  They  are  14  months  old. 


Castle  Photo 

PAUL  and  PAULINE  CORREA 
Paul  and  Pauline  are  the  seven- 
teen-year-old twin  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Correa. 


DICKIE  and  MARIE  ANN  and  PAUL  and  LOUISE  VIERA 

JACKIE  CICERO  BARBARA  LOUISE  GOVONI  14 -month-old  children  of  John  Viera. 


I LORING  I 

I READING  ROOM  j 

I I 

The  following  titles  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library 
shelves  since  June  1,  1949: 

FICTION 

Good  enjoyable  novels 
HUNTER’S  HORN— H.  S.  Arnow 
TRACK  OF  THE  CAT— W.  V.  T. 
Clark 

CANNON  HILL— Mary  Deasy 
ALL  ABOUT  MARRIAGE  — Ethel 
Hueston 

WOMAN  OF  SAMARIA  — J.  W. 
Ingles 

MARSHWOOD— D.  J.  Roberts 
CREOLE  DUSK— W.  A.  Roberts 
GOLDEN  COAST — Philip  Rooney 
ELEPHANT  WALK— Robert  Stan- 
dish 

INNER  HARBOR  — Frederick 
Wight 

PRIDE’S  CASTLE— Frank  Yerby 

Detective,  Mystery  and 
Western  Stories 

MURDER  CAN  BE  FUN— Fredric 
Brown 

HOUSE  OF  STORM  — Mignon 
Eberhart 

HE  DIDN’T  MIND  DANGER— 
Michael  Gilbert 
DEER  STALKER^Zane  Grey 
DEATH  DRAWS  THE  LINE— 
Jack  lams 

QUEEN  AND  THE  CORPSE — Max 
Murray 

FOUNTAIN  OF  DEATH  — H.  L. 
Nelson 

CARELESS  MRS.  CHRISTIAN— 
C.  M.  Russell 

STRANGER  AT  HOME  — George 
Sanders 


NON-FICTION 

MAN  WHO  COULD  GROW  HAIR 
— William  Attwood 

CAPE  COD  SUMMER  — Eleanor 
Early 

SPLICING  WIRE  AND  FIBER 
ROPE  — Raoul  Graumont  and 
John  Hensel 

BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN  — John 
Gunther 

HOW  TO  LISTEN  TO  GOOD  MU- 
SIC—H.  D.  McKinney  and  W.  R. 
Anderson 

ROLLER  SKATING— Bob  Martin 

SIAM  DOCTOR — J.  M.  May 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  IN 
MODERN  SOCIETY  — M.  H. 
Neumeyer 

PAINTING,  FURNITURE  FIN- 
ISHING AND  REPAIRING— 
Popular  Mechanics  Magazine 

PEACE  OF  SOUL— F.  J.  Sheen 

GOLDEN  DOORWAY  TO  TIBET 
— Nicol  Smith 

HOME  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS, 
MAXIMS  AND  FAMILIAR 
PHRASES  — B.  E.  Stevenson, 
comp. 

MAKE-IT-YOURSELF  BOOK  OF 
HANDICRAFTS — H.  H.  Walsh 


June  Is  Six 


June  Landry  (left),  daughter  of  Paul  Landry  of  the  Engine  Room, 
celebrated  her  sixth  birthday  on  June  21  with  a garden  party  at  her 
home  on  Centennial  street  and  had  the  above  picture  taken  of  herself, 
her  doll,  and  two  of  her  guests,  Janie  Govoni  (center),  daughter  of 
Alfred  Govoni  of  No.  2 Mill,  and  Madeline  Wall,  daughter  of  Plant 
Guard  Irving  Wall.  There  were  27  other  guests  present  at  June’s  party. 
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GIFTS  FOR  CHAMPS 


Castle  Photo 


We  doff  our  hats  to  Local  692  who  took  bowling  honors  in  Class 
B of  the  Ladies’  Division  at  the  Cordage  Alleys  in  the  recently  con- 
cluded bowling  season.  In  honor  of  their  taking  top  prize,  the  girls 
were  each  presented  with  a leather  billfold  on  June  16  from  Plymouth 
Rock  Joint  Board,  C.  I.  O.,  sponsors  of  the  team.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  James  Kennedy,  area  director.  The  local  board  also 
outfitted  the  girts  at  the  beginning  of  the  bowling  season,  giving  each 
a red  corduroy  skirt  with  black  jersey  blouse. 


FIBER  DEPT. 

(Continued  from  Page  3J 

year  ahead  of  actual  use,  depend- 
|ing  upon  where  the  fiber  comes 
from.  One  exception  to  this  is 
Mexican  Sisal  which  can  be  or- 
dered two  to  three  months  ahead 
of  actual  consumption. 

While  we  do  have  to  have  a 
•certain  amount  in  excess  of  actual 
allocation  to  allow  for  possible 
jdelays  in  shipment  and  changes 
in  manufacturing  rate  and  time, 
land  for  the  possibility  that  the 
fiber  ordered  won’t  be  up  to 
[Standard,  this  excess  is  relatively 
!small,  and  speculative  buying, 
(particularly  under  present  con- 
ditions, is  not  encouraged. 

The  Receiving  and  Statistical 
Departments  keep  an  accurate 
inventory  of  supply  on  hand  in 
the  warehouses  and  mills  and 
send  this  along  to  the  Fiber  De- 
ipartment  every  week  so  that  they 
know  just  what  the  supply  is  by 
quantity,  kind  and  quality  of  fiber. 

PLACE  ORDER 

After  comparing  one  broker’s 
price  against  another  and  obtain- 
|ing  the  lowest  price  for  the 
proper  fibers  for  a given  mix- 
ture, keeping  quality  always  in 
mind,  the  order  is  placed.  The 
Fiber  Department  workers  must 
then  watch  its  progress  from  that 
time  until  it  leaves  its  shipping 
point  and  then  until  it  gets  here 
and  is  used.  This  calls  for  close 
coordination  between  this  de- 
partment and  the  Traffic  and  Re- 
ceiving Departments.  As  fiber  for 
all  branch  plants  is  bought  here, 
it  means  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  New  Orleans  and 
Canada  too  on  inventories,  re- 
quirements and  receipts.  The 
Traffic  Department  routes  the 
cargo  of  fiber  after  the  ship  docks 
in  this  country,  notifying  the  Fi- 
ber Department  when  it  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  here. 

On  arrival,  Mr.  Cheney  and  Mr. 
Brewster  go  down  to  the  platform 
and  carefully  inspect  each  lot. 
They  examine  its  color,  texture, 
length  of  the  hanks  and  cleanli- 
ness to  determine  whether  it  cor- 
responds with  the  standards  for 
which  we  bought  it.  Over  a long 
period  of  years  the  Company  has 
established  very  rigid  specifica- 
tions for  every  grade  of  fiber  and 
if  it  is  not  up  to  standard  they 
contact  the  importer,  and  through 
him  the  sellers  in  the  country 
where  it  was  grown  and  demand 
that  they  improve  the  quality  on 
, subsequent  shipments.  Fiber  is 
' never  rejected  entirely  but  if  it  is 
too  bad  to  be  used  as  intended  we 
receive  credit  on  it.  Because  of 
the  Company’s  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  fair  dealing  and  knowl- 


Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


edge  of  fiber,  our  word  is  never 
questioned.  Some  of  this  knowl- 
edge was  obtained  by  experience 
at  Plymouth  and  some  by  Mr. 
Cheney,  first-hand,  in  visits  to 
the  fiber- producing  areas,  study- 
ing how  it  is  grown,  conditions 
under  which  it  is  produced  and 
marketed,  its  availability  and  what 
portions  of  the  world  produce  the 
best  fiber  for  special  uses.  Ours 
is  regarded  as  the  most  complete 
file  of  information  on  pi'oduction 
and  exports  of  all  hard  fibers  in 
the  industry  and  we  are  often 
called  upon  by  growers  or  mer- 
chants for  opinion  on  a new  type 
of  fiber  that  may  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

NEW  MIXTURES 

Besides  obtaining  the  Com- 
pany’s raw  material,  the  Fiber  De- 
partment also  works  closely  with 
the  Production  and  Research  De- 
partments in  developing  new 
mixtures,  all  with  an  eye  to  keep- 
ing costs  down  and  quality  up  so 
that  we  can  sell  competitively 
with  other  manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Mr. 
Cheney’s  general  assistant,  Spen- 
cer Brewster  also  handles  the 
determination  of  requirements,  the 
placing  of  all  manila  orders,  keep- 
ing a record  of  shipments,  when 
they  are  expected  to  arrive,  the 
position  of  the  fiber  at  any  time 
and  our  inventory  position. 

The  two  girls  who  work  in  the 
department,  Mary  Nickerson  and 
Jean  (Sance)  Spalluzzi  handle  the 
mass  of  clerical  work  and  record 
keeping,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ence. They  make  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Cordage  Institute  on 
how  much  fiber  has  been  bought, 
contracted  for,  afloat  and  being 
used,  and  reports  are  made 
monthly  to  Company  heads  to 
keep  them  informed  on  what  the 
fiber  market  is  doing. 

Expert  knowledge  and  keen 
foresight  in  the  purchase  of  our 
raw  materials,  together  with  the 
skill  and  care  required  in  ex- 
amining and  regrading  it,  have 
been  important  factors  for  more 
than  a century  in  producing  uni- 
form Plymouth  Products. 


New  Blacksmith 


Richard  N.  Ward  of  East  Boston 
is  the  man  you  now  see  at  the 
hammer  and  anvil  in  the  Black- 
smith Shop.  He  has  replaced  Guy 
Bunker  who  recently  retired  from 
service. 

Dick  has  eleven  years  of  black- 
smith experience  behind  him,  hav- 
ing worked  at  that  trade  at  the 
Boston  and  Lockport  Block  Com- 
pany since  1938.  He  is  married 
and  the  father  of  three  sons  and 
a daughter.  He  and  his  family  will 
soon  move  to  Plymouth  to  the 
Company  house  at  51  Cordage 
terrace. 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

■ - 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Oscar  Isaacs,  a weigher  and 
binder  in  the  balling  room,  had  his 
car  stolen  from  in  front  of  his 
house  on  June  20.  A week  later,  he 
was  called  to  identify  it  after  it 
had  killed  a man  in  Brockton.  Now 
he  is  waiting  for  the  insurance 
company  to  settle  up  so  he  can 
get  a new  car. 

A good  many  people  go  deer 
hunting  and  never  find  any  but 
the  night  before  the  Fourth  when 
Helen  Guidetti,  Dorothy  Francis, 
some  friends  and  I started  for 
Nantasket  we  had  one  come  right 
out  to  meet  us.  And  what  a beau- 
tiful job  she  (I  think  it  was  a she) 
did  on  the  car.  The  last  I saw  of 
it,  it  was  hanging  in  back  of 
“Tassie’s”  in  Kingston,  so  watch 
out  the  next  time  you  order  a 
hamburg  there. 

William  Bartlett,  who  has  re- 
cently been  transfered  here  from 
No.  3 Mill,  was  injured  July  6 
when  he  ran  his  bicycle  into  a 
parked  truck  while  trying  to  avoid 
an  oncoming  car.  According  to 
reports,  the  injuries  aren’t  too 
severe  but  he  hasn’t  been  in  to 
work  this  week. 

Ed  Freeman  came  back  to  work 
on  July  5 after  being  out  about 
eight  weeks  and  everyone  was  glad 
to  see  him.  Looks  as  though  he 
put  on  a few  pounds  while  he  was 
out. 

We  have  Mrs.  Stanley  Remick 
back  in  the  cafeteria  for  two 
weeks  starting  July  5th  while 
Mary  Correa  goes  to  Harris  Hall 
until  Manuel  Motta  comes  back 
from  his  vacation. 

Ralph  Curtis  has  left  us  to  join 
the  plant  guards. 

We  all  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Harold  Greene,  clerk  in  the  Prep- 
aration Department,  whose  wife, 
Beatrice  Greene,  died  on  July  5th. 


! ROPE  ROOM 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

The  “4th”  has  come  and  gone 
and  with  it  went  a heat  wave 
that  left  most  of  us  groggy.  We 
were  fortunate  in  having  those 
days  off.  It  was  one  of  the  quietest 
we’ve  had  for  years.  Most  of  the 
boys  stayed  in  Plymouth  and  went 
to  the  beach  and  ponds.  A few 
took  the  sail  through  the  Canal 
on  the  Boston  Belle,  while  others 
tried  their  luck  at  bass  in  the 
harbor  without  much  result. 

Joseph  Cravalho  and  family 
have  moved  to  their  cottage  at 
Fresh  Pond  for  the  season. 

Friday,  July  8th,  William 
(Chickey)  Pimental,  Sam  Benea, 
Edward  Voght,  Andrew  Voght  and 
Parker  Northrup  took  in  the  Red 
Sox  game  at  Fenway  Park.  It  was 
one  of  the  Sox’  lucky  nights. 
They  took  the  Phils  7 to  1 and  in- 
cidentally, Parker  was  the  only 
one  in  the  group  to  see  Stevens 
make  a home  run,  the  others  being 
out  for  refreshments  at  the  time. 


I RECEIVING  DEPT. 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

George  Malone  cut  his  left  heel 
while  swimming  at  Savery  Pond 
June  26  when  he  accidentally 
stepped  on  a broken  bottle. 

Tony  Rezendes  celebrated  his 
13th  wedding  anniversary  on  July 
4 by  enjoying  a Cape  Cod  Canal 
cruise  aboard  the  “Boston  Belle” 
along  with  his  wife,  son  and  fa- 
ther-in-law. 

John  Nicoli  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  eleven  days 
with  a case  of  the  gout  on  his 
elbow  and  foot. 

Serafine  Silva  is  still  at  home 
recuperating  from  a hernia  opera- 
tion which  he  underwent  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital  in  June. 
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(Below)  “How  things  have 
changed  from  the  time  I worked 
here,”  says  Joseph  Furtado.  He 
worked  here  from  1904  to  1920 
when  he  left  for  California.  He 
feels  the  texture  of  Nylon  Rope 
being  made  in  the  Rope  Room. 


(Above)  How  yarns  are  spun  on  a jenney  spinner  intrigues  a group.  Left  to  right,  Jim  Silva,  Jere- 
mias  Cabral,  Manuel  Cabral,  David  Landry,  Gottlieb  Mueller  (a  pensioner  of  the  Company),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Landry  and  their  daughters,  Columbus  Benson  and  son  Dick  and  Larry  Shaw. 


(Right)  Ronnie  Rezendes,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anthony  C.  Rezendes,  both  em- 
ployees of  the  Company,  takes  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  see  where  his  parents 
work.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  grand- 
father, Manuel  Carvalho,  who  worked 
here  from  1905  to  1918.  They  examine 
one  of  the  diagrams  which  were  set  up 
along  the  route  to  help  visitors  under- 
stand how  rope  is  made. 


' (Extreme  left)  Erville  Blandin, 
who  works  nights  in  No.  2 Mill, 
takes  advantage  of  “Family  Days” 
to  visit  the  plant  with  his  wife. 
Here  he  shows  her  how  the 
strand -former  in  the  Rope  Room 
works. 

(Left)  A night  foreman  chats 
with  a day  foreman.  One  of  the 
rare  opportunities  when  Newell 
Blanchard  (left)  and  Oscar  Sance 
can  get  together. 


(Top)  Visitors  look  over  the  displays  arranged  for  them  at 
the  Auditorium.  Left  to  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erville  Blandin, 
Columbus  Benson  and  daughter  Melissa,  Gottlieb  Mueller,  Dick 
Benson,  Jack  Faro,  June  and  Joyce  Landry,  Mrs.  Oscar  Sance, 
David  Landry,  Jack  Faro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Landry. 

(Above)  H.  G.  Roberts  (second  from  right)  welcomes  a group 
of  “Family  Day”  visitors  and  introduces  their  guide,  Larry 
Shaw  (right). 


(Above)  A large  coil  of  Ship  Brand  Manila  being  doffed  from 
the  layer  in  the  Rope  Room  by  William  Shappert  and  Julius 
Kessler  was  a magnet  for  the  group.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blandin  at  the 
left;  at  the  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sance;  Guide  Larry  Cavic- 
chi;  Oscar’s  sister  and  her  husband  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Faro  and  Jackie,  all  of  Charleroi,  Pennsylvania. 


(Above)  The  new  intricate  prep- 
aration machinery  draws  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel 
Cabral.  Joseph  Santerre  is  the 
operator. 


(Left)  “Feel  how  strong  it 
is,”  says  June  Landry  to  her 
brother  David  while  Sister 
Joyce  looks  at  what  the 
cameraman  is  doing.  A group 
of  visitors  is  shown  bales  of 
fiber  in  the  Opening  Room 
of  No.  1 Mill.  Others  in  the 
group,  Larry  Shaw,  Gottlieb 
Mueller,  Columbus  Benson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Cabral, 
Jim  Silva,  Jeremias  Cabral, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Lan- 
dry. 


(Left)  Watching  the  first  preparation 
step.  Francisco  Eduardo  and  Nicholas 
Snyder  are  feeding  the  fiber  into  the 
breaker. 
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NEW  COMPANY  MOVIE  IS  COMPLETED 


Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton  (left)  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  New- 
comen Society  held  here  on  Friday,  August  5,  and  attended  by  240 
of  the  nation’s  leaders  in  business  and  education.  President  E.  W. 
Brewster  was  guest-of -honor  and  was  introduced  by  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Augustus  P.  Coring,  Jr.,  (right). 

EMPLOYEES  HAVE  VARIED  PLANS 
FOR  17-DAY  VACATION  PERIOD 


Newcomen  Society 
Honors  Mr.  Brewster 

Marking  the  125th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  240  members 
of  the  Newcomen  Society  of  Eng- 
land, representing  leaders  in  in- 
dustry, banking,  transportation, 
and  other  fields  of  economic  and 
material  development,  gathered 
here  on  August  5 to  honor  the 
President  of  oiu’  Company,  Ellis 
W.  Brewster. 

The  group  was  a distinguished 
one  representing  a fine  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  country’s  outstanding 
men.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton, 
Chairman,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tue  of  Technology. 

Many  of  the  men  arrived  here 
early  in  the  morning  permitting 
them  to  tour  the  plant  before  sit- 
ting down  to  luncheon,  which  was 
served  at  1:30  at  the  Cordage 
Auditorium  by  our  Harris  Hall 
staff. 

Those  seated  at  the  head  table 
were:  Highland  C.  Moore,  As- 
sistant Vice  President,  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York;  Rev. 
George  N.  Marshall,  Minister, 
first  Church  of  Plymouth;  Rt. 
Rev.  Norman  B.  Nash,  D.D.,  STD, 
jBishop  of  Massachusetts;  Mar- 
shall B.  Dalton,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Boston  Manufacturers 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company; 
(Allan  Forbes,  President,  State 
Street  Trust  Company  and  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad;  Mr.  Brew- 
ster; Dr.  Compton;  Augustus  P. 
ILoring,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany; Charles  Penrose,  LL.D., 
D.Eng.,  Senior  Vice  President  of 
[the  Newcomen  Society;  Joel  E. 
, Harrell,  President,  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany; Francis  Beacham  Whitlock, 
Vice  President,  Central  Hanover 
,Bank  and  Trust  Company;  George 
Willard  Smith,  President,  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company;  and  James  P.  Hale, 
President,  A.  & G.  J.  Caldwell, 
Inc.  The  guest  of  honor,  Mr. 
Brewster,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Loring.  Mr.  Brewster’s  talk  was 
on  “125  Years  of  Rope-Making  in 
Plymouth”  and  gave  the  history 
of  the  Company  from  its  founding 
to  the  present  day. 

* “We  aren’t  a large  company, 
!and  you  must  not  look  for  much 
(glamour  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
(Story,”  Mr.  Brewster  addressed  the 
gathering.  “No  such  revolution- 
ary discovery  as  the  airplane,  the 
automobile,  radio,  or  television 
accounts  for  its  record.  Without 
Continued  on  Page  Nine 


Seventeen  full  days  of  rest  and 
recreation  — or  work-at-home  if 
that’s  what  you  prefer  — greet 
Cordage  employees  on  Friday 
night  of  this  week  as  the  annual 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  va- 
cation period  begins. 

With  more  than  $80,000.00  in 
vacation  pay  tucked  away  in  their 
wallets,  workers  will  leave  their 
machines  and  desks  in  a body  as 
the  plant  shuts  down  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  to  allow  em- 
ployees their  well  - earned  vaca- 
tions-with-pay.  The  plant  reopens 
on  September  6,  the  day  after 
Labor  Day. 

The  two-week  vacation  payroll 
will  be  distributed  on  Thursday  of 
this  week  to  the  many  employees 
entitled  to  it,  while  the  regular 
payroll  for  last  week’s  work  will 
be  issued  on  Friday  morning  as 
usual. 

Practically  every  department  in 
the  plant  will  be  affected  by  the 
shut-down.  A few  Maintenance 
and  Receiving  Department  work- 
ers will  be  here  and  a small  skele- 
ton office  force. 

The  Credit  Union  will  be  open 
for  any  business  transactions  em- 
ployees may  wish  to  carry  on  and 
also  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment. Harris  Hall  will  be  open 
for  limited  noonday  lunches  for 
the  few  people  who  will  be  work- 
ing during  the  period.  No.  2 Mill 


Cafeteria  will  be  closed.  During 
these  two  weeks  Harris  Hall  will 
not  take  any  orders  for  pastry 
as  the  curtailed  staff  will  not  be 
in  a position  to  make  pies  and 
cakes. 

The  Medical  Department  will 
be  closed  for  the  entire  period 
also,  but  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  first-aid  if  it  should  be 
necessary.  The  Cordage  Audi- 
torium will  also  be  closed  to  out- 
side activities. 


Heat  Causes 
Plant  Shut-Down 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
production  was  halted  in  the  plant 
last  week  because  of  the  intense 
heat. 

On  Wednesday,  August  10,  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees, the  mills  shut  down  at 
noontime  with  the  offices  and 
some  of  the  employees  in  the 
shipping,  receiving  and  mainte- 
nance departments  leaving  a little 
later  in  the  day. 

About  one-third  of  the  after- 
noon shift,  hearing  about  the 
shut-down,  did  not  report  to  work 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  that  day,  but  those 
who  did  were  permitted  to  work 
until  6:30  p.m.  at  which  time 
Continued  on  Page  Ten 


Premiere  Showing  For 
Employees  After  Vacation 

“The  Plymouth  Story”  is  the 
title  of  the  new  soimd  motion  pic- 
ture in  full  color  produced  recent- 
ly by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company. 

It  will  have  its  world  premiere 
here  sometime  in  September  at 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  to  which 
employees,  their  families  and 
friends  are  invited.  The  exact 
dates  and  time  will  be  announced 
later. 

The  picture  is  intended  as  a 
sales  film  and  will  be  shown  to 
our  wholesale  distributors,  jobber 
salesmen  groups  and  to  cordage 
consumers  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  By  means  of  Technicolor 
moving  pictures,  it  describes  a 
typical  day  here  at  Plymouth 
Cordage,  from  the  time  the  em- 
ployees leave  their  homes  for  work 
until  they  return.  The  opening 
sequence  pictures  a colorful  mar- 
iner’s chart  of  century-old  vintage 
showing  Eastern  Massachusetts 
and  the  location  of  Pilgrim  Plym- 
outh, home  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company. 

It  then  shows  typical  Plymouth 
scenes  — the  shore  line.  Town 
Square  — and  people  moving  by 
foot  and  by  car  in  one  direction, 
toward  the  plant. 

FIBER  BOAT  TAKEN 

The  film  then  describes  the  en- 
tire ropemaking  process  — grad- 
ing fiber,  preparation,  spinning, 
strand  - forming  and  laying  of 
rope.  There  is  also  a sequence 
showing  the  unloading  of  a sisal 
boat  from  Mexico. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic 
scenes  is  that  taken  in  our  Re- 
search Department  showing  how 
new  products  are  developed  and 
the  various  tests  to  which  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Products  are  sub- 
jected. 

The  film,  which  was  in  produc- 
tion here  for  three  full  weeks  from 
May  23,  contains  many  unusual 
camera  angles  and  shows  rope- 
making in  its  most  artistic  and 
dramatic  form.  It  brings  hun- 
dreds of  employees  to  the  screen, 
many  of  them  in  close-up. 

Plymouth  Cordage  took  on  Hol- 
lywood glamour  as  machines  were 
“made-up,”  lights  with  a wattage 
of  50,000  were  set  up,  cameras  were 
focused,  and  the  directors  went 
into  action  instructing  the  “stars” 
of  our  production  in  the  cinemat- 
ographic art. 

The  actual  shooting  was  com- 
pleted on  June  10,  the  day  we  ob- 
served our  125th  anniversary,  and 
Continued  on  Page  Nine 
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EIGHTEEN  EMPLOYEES  RETIRED 
FROM  SERVICE  ON  AUGUST  1st 

August  1,  1949,  marked  the  normal  retirement  date  for  eighteen 
of  our  fellow  workers  whose  years  of  service  total  more  than  500  years. 

It  was  exactly  a year  ago,  on  August  1,  1948,  that  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company’s  new  Retirement  Plan  went  into  effect.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  plan,  employees  who  were  then  68  years  of  age 
or  over  would  reach  their  normal  retirement  date  a year  later.  These 
eighteen  workers  are  new  eligible  for  retirement  and  a life-long 
pension  based  on  years  of  past  service. 

Although  their  friends  here  at  Plymouth  Cordage  were  reluctant 
to  see  them  go,  we  wish  them  many  years  of  good  health  and  the 
happiness  they  deserve. 

In  talking  to  these  people  before  they  left,  we  found  many  of  them 
sorry  to  leave  the  Company,  for  most  of  whom  it  was  their  life-long 
place  of  employment.  All  plan  to  take  things  a little  bit  easier.  Taking 
care  of  their  homes  and  gardens,  however,  will  leave  little  time  for 
idleness.  Some  plan  to  go  fishing,  do  a little  traveling  and  perhaps 
work  at  a part-time  job.  Apparently  none  of  them  is  going  to  let  any 
grass  grow  under  his  feet  — they’re  all  too  used  to  being  active. 

We  are  proud  to  present  herewith  their  fine  service  records  and 


pictures: 


JENNETTA  URQUHART 

After  34  years  of  faithful  and 
devoted  service  to  practically  all 
employees  and  many  members  of 
their  families,  Jennetta  Urquhart 
retired  on  August  1 from  the  Medi- 
cal Department  where  she  has 
been  a familiar  figure  to  us  for  so 
long. 

Prior  to  coming  here  from  Can- 
ada. Miss  Urquhart  had  done  both 
private  and  hospital  nursing.  In 
her  34  years  with  Plymouth  Cord- 
age, she  has  come  to  know  prac- 
tically all  of  the  employees  and 
even  most  of  their  families,  as 
about  half  of  her  time  has  been 
devoted  to  home  visits  both  to 
workers  who  were  ill  and  to  mem- 
bers of  their  families  who  might 
have  required  her  services. 

Her  services  have  extended  be- 
yond her  professional  duties.  She 
has  always  lent  a helping  hand  to 
anyone  who  might  need  it  and  if 
she  personally  were  unable  to  help, 
she  would  go  to  others  who  might 
be  in  a better  position  to  do  so. 
This  assistance  has  included  pro- 
viding artificial  limbs,  wheelchairs, 
hospital  beds,  and  other  rehabili- 
tation needs  wherever  it  has  been 
necessary. 

Miss  Urquhart  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Industrial  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation and  frequently  attends  its 
meetings. 

“I  have  loved  working  here,”  she 
told  us  just  before  leaving  on  July 
15  for  a two  weeks’  vacation  prior 
to  retirement.  “I  am  sorry  to  be 
leaving  such  a splendid  employee 
group.  I like  each  and  every  one 
of  them.” 

Although  she  is  leaving  the 
Company,  Miss  Urquhart  intends 


to  make  her  permanent  home  in 
Plymouth  and  recently  purchased 
a house  at  3 Cushman  street  where 
she  will  live  after  she  spends  a 
vacation  at  her  former  home  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

On  Thursday,  July  14,  a large 
group  of  Cordage  employees  gath- 
ered at  Harris  Hall  at  noontime 
for  a luncheon  in  her  honor  at 
which  time  she  was  presented  a 
handsome  chair  as  a small  token 
of  appreciation  for  her  many  serv- 
ices. 


EDWARD  A.  WHITE 

Plant  Guard  Edward  A.  White 
is  a fellow-worker  of  ours  whom 
we  haven’t  seen  enough  of  during 
the  37  years  he  has  worked  here, 
for  most  of  them  have  been  on 
the  graveyard  shift,  from  mid- 
night to  8 a.m. 

Ed  came  to  Plymouth  Cordage 
on  March  18,  1912,  first  working 
in  No.  2 Preparation  Room — on  the 
night  shift.  In  1916  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Plant  Guards  and 
he  has  since  that  time  patrolled 
the  grounds  during  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning.  He  was  a group 
leader. 

Ed  has  a son,  daughter,  and 
grandson  working  here.  His  son 
Alton  works  in  the  Standards  De- 
partment; daughter  Elsie  and 
grandson  Roy  Morse  both  are  in 
the  Main  Office.  Ed  also  has  three 
great-grandchildren,  making  him 
one  of  the  youngest  - looking 
great-grandfathers  we  have  ever 
seen. 

A native  of  Pembroke,  his  out- 
side interests  lie  in  horses,  base- 
ball and  gardening,  to  all  of  which 
we  expect  to  see  him  devoting  his 
time  in  the  future. 


F.  C.  HOLMES 

Francis  C.  Holmes  was  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Company  from 
1911  to  1938,  and  longest  active- 
service  employee  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  last  month. 

“F.  C.,”  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  to  many  employees,  looked 
back  on  better  than  half  a century 
of  service  to  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  a service  record  that 
started  on  October  1,  1894,  after  a 
year  and  a half  in  a note  broker’s 
office  in  Boston,  following  his 
graduation  from  M.  I.  T.  His  early 
training  in  ropemaking  was  under 
Superintendent  R.  A.  Brown.  One 
of  his  first  jobs  was  testing  binder 
twine.  Mr.  Holmes  has  a reminis- 
cent gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  re- 
members the  many  times  he  trav- 
eled to  the  “lower  end”  of  Plym- 
outh’s famous  old  Rope  Walk  to 
check  the  supply  of  rope  yarns 
there  as  well. 

Five  years  and  two  months  later, 
“F.  C.”  was  called  from  his  work 
in  the  mill  to  act  as  Assistant 
Treasurer  for  a three  - month 
period  while  his  father,  Gideon  F. 
Holmes,  was  on  a much-needed 
leave  of  absence.  He  officially  be- 
came Assistant  Treasurer  on 
March  28,  1902,  a position  he  held 
until  his  election  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Company  on  January  24,  1911. 

This  made  Mr.  Holmes  the 
fourth  Chief  Executive  in  a 114- 
year  period  since  he  continued  to 
serve  as  Treasurer  until  1938  when 
he  became  a Vice  President.  The 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  is 
unique  in  that,  after  it  was  found- 
ed in  1824  by  Bourne  Spooner, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  W.  Spooner,  as  Chief  Exec- 
utive, who  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  Gideon  F.  Holmes,  and  he  by 
his  son,  Francis  C.  Holmes.  Thus, 
for  114  years  it  was  father  - son, 
father  - son. 

Since  his  election  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mr,  Holmes  has  been  on 
hand  to  give  the  Company  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  advice 
and  assistance.  He  remains  a Di- 
rector of  the  Company  and  will 
still  be  seen  at  the  office. 

Less  known  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Holmes  has  been  quietly  active  in 
the  community  for  many  years. 
His  benefactions  have  been  made 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes, 
mostly  without  any  particular  pub- 
licity. Perhaps  the  only  ones  that 
are  generally  known  are  the 
Holmes  Memorial  Wing  at  Plym- 
outh’s Jordan  Hospital  and  the 
land  on  Court  and  Robbins  Streets 
given  to  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations.  This  latter  was  do- 
nated jointly  by  Mr.  Holmes  and 


HARRY  B.  BRADLEY  I 

With  the  retirement  of  Credit 
Manager  Harry  B.  Bradley,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  lost  one  of  its  most 
genial  and  beloved  executives, 

“H.B.,”  as  he  is  frequently 
spoken  of  here  to  designate  him 
from  his  son,  Bartlett  B,  Bradley, ' 
has  had  a long,  interesting  and 
varied  carre.  At  the  age  of  12,  he 
left  school  to  start  on  his  own.  His 
early  years  were  spent  with  the 
railroad  serving  as  water-boy  and 
at  the  tender  age  of  16  years,  as 
brakeman.  He  later  worked  in  a 
livery  stable  and  then  in  the  drug 
business.  But  always  he  had  a 
yearning  for  the  open  road  and 
when  a sales  opening  developed  in 
a felt  manufacturing  concern,  he 
heeded  the  call. 

“I  have  been  a salesman  and 
a travelling  guy  ever  since,”  he 
told  us. 

A few  years  later  he  went  to 
work  for  a rug  manufacturer,  later 
returned  to  found  his  own  busi- 
ness here  in  Plymouth  known  as 
the  Bradley  Rug  Company  which 
he  ran  successfully  for  many  years. 
In  1928,  he  sold  his  business  and 
came  to  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany to  work  in  the  Sales  De- 
partment succeeding  H,  A.  Soule 
as  General  Sales  Manager,  a po- 
sition his  son  holds  here  today. 

He  personally  called  upon  prac-  ; 
tically  all  of  our  rope  customers, 
learning  their  particular  rope  re- 
quirements and  needs.  He  was 
well-liked,  not  only  by  customers 
but  also  by  the  Company’s  sales  j 
representatives  and  others  who  ! 
worked  under  him. 

“H.B.”  has  been  an  employee 
of  the  Company  for  21  of  his  76 
years.  He  headed  the  Sales  De- 
partment for  more  than  ten  years 
and  in  1939  when  Credit  Man- 
ager F.  D.  Bartlett  I'etired,  Mr. 
Bradley  being  well-fitted  to  pass  ■ 
on  matters  pertaining  to  credit,  1 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  I 
a position  he  has  held  since  that  ] 
time. 

A resident  of  Duxbury,  he  has 
been  active  in  civic  affairs  in  that 
town  for  35  years.  He  served  as 
selectman  in  Duxbury  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  held  other 
town  offices,  among  them  Town 
Moderator.  He  is  president  of  the  { 
Duxbury  Library  Association  and  j 
Treasurer  of  Trustees  of  Partridge  ' 
Academy. 


his  sister,  Helen  W.  Holmes. 

He  serves  as  a Vice  President  of 
the  Plymouth  Savings  Bank  and  ^ 
the  Pilgrim  Society,  Director  of  \ 
the  Plymouth  National  Bank  and  j 
member  of  the  Town  Planning 
Board.  ; 
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ANDREW  RAE 


MATHIAS  FOHRDER  JR. 


MANUEL  R.  EUFRAZIO 


WILLIAM  MITCHELL 


Our  genial  plant  guard  Andrew 
Rae  will  be  missed  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  wit  and  personality 
but  also  because  of  his  wonderful 
Scotch  accent  which  many  of  his 
friends  have  tried  to  imitate  but 
can  never  carry  off  as  well  as 
Andy  does.  He  was  bor-r-rn  in 
Scotland,  of  course,  in  1878  and 
has  worked  here  continuously  since 
1920,  first  in  No.  2 and  3 Mills, 
then  in  the  Rope  Room.  At  one 
time  he  served  as  steward  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club.  He 
has  been  a watchman  since  1932. 

Andy  prides  himself  on  being 
a good  penman  and  in  spite  of 
his  71  years  still  writes  a beauti- 
ful hand.  His  spare  time  has  been 
devoted  to  raising  roses  and  other 
garden  flowers  and  he  is  especial- 
ly fond  of  his  rambler  roses 
which  grow  in  profusion  around 
his  home  on  Centennial  street. 
He  is  also  a canary  bird  enthu- 
siast and  breeds  the  birds  with 
skill.  With  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  it  looks  as  though  Andy  has 
busy  days  in  the  offing. 


Mathias  Fohrder,  Jr.,  foreman  in 
No.  3 Mill,  retired  from  the  Com- 
pany after  just  short  of  48  years 
of  service.  He  was  the  third  oldest 
employee  of  the  Company  in  point 
of  service.  “Matt”  came  to  work 
here  on  October  14,  1901,  at  the 
age  of  23  years  and  has  worked 
in  No.  2 and  No.  3 Mills.  At  the 
time  the  Welland  plant  was 
opened  he  spent  some  time  up 
there  in  getting  the  spinning  de- 
partment organized. 

Matt  has  so  many  outside  in- 
terests that  there  will  be  no  dull 
hours  after  he  leaves.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  several  clubs 
and  lodges  including  the  Alsace 
Lorraine  and  Bavarian  Clubs  and 
the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters, 
in  which  he  holds  office.  He  is 
also  an  ardent  bocci-ist  and  now 
he  can  devote  more  than  week-ends 
to  hurling  the  wooden  pellets. 


A loyal  worker  for  Plymouth 
Cordage  for  34  years,  Manuel  R. 
Eufrazio  bade  his  many  friends 
here  good-bye  on  July  15  when  he 
left  for  his  two  weeks’  vacation, 
prior  to  his  retirement.  Since 
coming  to  work  here  on  April  1, 
1915,  he  has  worked  in  the  three 
mills  and  was  in  No.  1 Prepara- 
tion Room  when  he  retired. 

Manuel  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  original  members  of  the  Unao 
Lusa  Club  and  Portuguese  Con- 
tinental Union  and  is  still  an  ac- 
tive member.  At  some  of  the  club 
picnics  he  has  often  entertained 
by  playing  the  ocarina,  better 
known  as  the  “sweet  potato.” 

Manuel  plans  to  spend  some  of 
his  leisure  time  working  in  his 
garden  and  perhaps  doing  a lit- 
tle fishing  and  clamming.  He  also 
intends  to  see  more  of  his  three 
young  grandchildren. 


August  1 marked  the  loss  of  an- 
other of  our  plant  guards,  Wil- 
liam Mitchell  who  for  the  past 
few  years  has  tended  No.  3 gate. 
He  is  a native  of  New  York  City 
and  a direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  Vanderbilt  family  of  that 
city. 

Bill  came  to  work  here  in  1916 
and  has  worked  in  a number  of 
departments  — No.  2 Mill,  the 
Shipping  Department,  M a i n t e- 
nance,  and  Grounds  Departments 
and  finally  in  1926  on  the  Plant 
Guards. 

A full  and  active  life  lies  ahead 
for  Bill,  in  spite  of  his  retirement. 
He  has  been  a drummer  for  a 
good  many  years  and  anyone  who 
has  heard  him  knows  that  he 
swings  a mean  drumstick.  He  has 
played  locally  in  an  orchestra  for 
some  time  and  intends  to  keep  on 
beating  a drum.  Another  of  his 
side  lines  is  making  hemp  arti- 
cles such  as  fireplace  brushes  and 
door  mats.  It  looks  as  though  the 
coming  years  will  be  busy  ones 
for  Bill. 


HENRY  T.  CASH 


NESTOR  T.  FREITAS 


ALESSANDRO 

PROCACCINI 

Alessandro  Procaccini  in  his 
thirty  years  of  employment  here 
has  always  worked  in  No.  2 and 
3 Mills,  and  was  in  No.  2 Mill  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement. 

An  ardent  bocci  enthusiast,  Alec 
will  probably  be  spending  much 
of  the  remainder  of  the  summer  on 
the  courts.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Seaside  Club  and  the  Social 
Club.  He  makes  his  home  on  Gray 
avenue,  Kingston. 


Henry  T.  Cash,  better  known  as 
“Tom”  Cash,  has  made  many 
friends  in  his  32  years  with  the 
Company.  He  came  here  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1917,  and  has  worked  in 
both  No.  2 and  No.  3 Mills.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  he  has  been 
an  oiler  in  No.  3 Mill.  A few  years 
back,  Tom  used  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  fire  alarm  as  he  was  a 
call  fireman  both  for  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Town. 

Retirement  to  him  does  not 
spell  inactivity.  He  has  already 
been  offered  a couple  of  other 
jobs  which  he  is  thinking  over. 
In  addition  he  has  many  outside 
interests  which  include  bowling 
and  deep-sea  fishing  in  his  out- 
board motorboat. 

Tom  has  a son,  Maurice,  who  is 
employed  here  in  the  Plant  En- 
gineer’s office. 


For  Nestor  T.  Freitas,  retire- 
ment on  August  1,  marked  the  sec- 
ond time  he  has  hung  up  his 
apron  and  taken  a respite  from 
his  job  with  Plymouth  Cordage, 
but  this  time  it’s  with  a life-long 
pension.  Nestor  was  one  of  the 
group  of  people  who  were  retired 
in  the  1932-34  period  but  were 
taken  on  again  in  1942  to  help 
fulfill  urgent  war  orders.  This  time, 
he  says,  he  expects  to  retire  for 
good  and  devote  his  time  to  his 
home  and  garden  on  Forest  ave- 
nue and  to  his  hobby  of  raising 
rabbits. 

Nestor  has  seven  sons,  four  of 
whom  are  employed  here:  An- 
tone  and  August  in  No.  2 Mill, 
Thomas  Gordon  in  the  Receiving 
Department,  and  Joseph  in  the 
Reclaiming  Department. 


MANUEL  LUIZ 

Manuei  Luiz  is  another  of  our 
former  employees  who  rejoined 
our  ranks  during  the  war  when 
we  needed  more  manpower  to 
fulfill  war  needs.  Prior  to  his  re- 
tirement in  1933  he  worked  in  No. 

1 and  No.  2 Mills,  but  when  he  re- 
turned in  1942  he  went  to  work  in 
No.  3 Mili  where  he  has  been 
since. 

Manuei  has  a daughter  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  works  in  No. 

2 Mill.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Young  America  Club  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Society. 

(Continued  on  Page  five) 
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Editorial  Notes 

Some  will  take  to  the  mountains  and  others  to  the  sea. 
Some  will  take  reel  in  hand,  while  YOU  may  prefer  to  just 
sit  in  the  shade  with  a frosted,  tinkling  glass  in  your  hand. 
For  two  full  weeks  you  won’t  have  to  wind  an  alarm  clock. 
No  whistlesl  are  going  to  sound  a warning  call  at  7:25  a.m. 
The  weatherman  can  shatter  still  more  records — but  what 
care  you.  The  woods  and  ponds  are  always  cool!  Whatever 
you  decide  to  do  with  your  seventeen  days,  we  hope  you 
have  lots  of  fun  doing  it! 


B/ICKBOME 


???????? 

T i T ISHING  for  SUCCESS 
III  ITH  a DETERMINATION  to 
1 1 SUCCEED— 

! I INS  OUT  over  all  hazards. 

11  satisfies  ambition  - ■ that  whal* 
ever  is  wanted  - - can  be  done. 


“The  Plymouth  Story”  isj  a movie  we  think  all  of  you 
will  want  to  see.  It  pictures  not  only  familiar  faces,  scenes 
and  operations  in  the  plant,  but  also  will  give  Plymouth 
Cordage  workers  an  opportunity  to  see  (for  the  first  time 
for  most  of  us)  what  is  going  on  in  our  Research  Department. 
Rigid  testing  devices  and  fascinating  experiments  on  fiber 
and  finished  products  are  clearly  demonstrated  to  help  tell 
the  story  of  Plymouth’s  continuing  program  of  research  for 
longer  lasting,  more  economical  to  use  rope  and  twine.  The 
development  of  synthetic  ropes,  the  various  climatic  tests  to 
which  rope  and  twine  are  put,  the  study  of  treatments  to 
prevent  rope  from  decay — all  these  are  shown  clearly  and 
dramatically.  Watch  for  the  announcement  of  the  premiere 
showing  of  the  film  and  plan  to  bring  your  family  and  friends. 
We  think  you  will  find  “The  Plymouth  Story”  an  interesting 
one. 


IT  IS  A FACT  — 

That  your  social  security  card  is  VERY  important! 

★ That  every  wage  earner  in  industry  and  commerce  should  have  a 
social  security  card.  If  he  does  not  have  one  already,  he  should 
apply  for  one  now. 

★ That  the  wage  earner’s  social  security  card  represents  his  wage 
credit  account  with  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program. 

That  a wage  earner’s  social  security  card  aids  in  the  identification 
of  his  wage  credit  account  and  in  the  payment  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits  he  may  have  earned  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

★ That  wage  earners  whose  social  security  cards  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed  may  get  duplicate  cards  bearing  the  number  they  have 
always  used  at  any  local  office  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. This  service  is  free  of  charge,  of  course. 

★ That  when  a wage  earner  starts  on  a job  in  industry  or  commerce, 
he  should  show  his  social  security  card  to  the  employer.  This  will 
enable  the  employer  to  enter  his  EXACT  name  and  account  num- 
ber in  the  company’s  pay  records — assuring  the  wage  earner  full 
credit  for  all  he  is  entitled  to. 

★ That  a wage  earner  should  have  only  one  social  security  card. 
Those  who  hold  and  use  more  than  one  social  security  card  in 
different  names  or  account  numbers  make  the  payment  of  FULL 
benefits  difficult.  Any  local  Social  Security  Administration  field 
office  will  be  glad  to  give  you  advice  on  the  correct  card  to  use. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 

August  9,  1929 


The  Plymouth  Manila  Rope  sup- 
plied for  the  dog-team  harness 
with  the  Byrd  South  Polar  Expe- 
dition has  stood  a very  hard  test 
and  has  proved  its  dependability, 
according  to  a letter  from  Arthur 
Walden,  in  charge  of  the  dog- 
team  equipment. 

Three  marriages  of  interest  to 
Cordage  workers  took  place  on 
Saturday,  August  10.  Alice  Gilli, 
No.  3 Mill,  was  married  to  Joseph 
Kaiser,  Machine  Shop. 

Ethel  Robbins  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Department  was  married  in 
the  afternoon  to  A.  Linwood  Ellis, 
Jr. 

Lorraine  Peck  was  married  to 
Harold  Gould  of  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment. They  are  now  living  at  209 
Court  street. 

Sidney  Merry  of  No.  3 Mill  has 
been  on  a vacation  trip  to  New 
Jersey,  going  over  the  road  by 
automobile. 

On  Saturday,  August  17,  Beulah 
Eldridge  of  the  Billing  Depart- 
ment will  be  married  to  Edward 
Anderson  of  Plymouth. 

The  outdoor  concerts  given  by 
the  Cordage  Band  under  the  di- 
rection of  Richard  B.  Brown  are 
proving  more  popular  than  ever 
this  year.  These  programs  which 
are  presented  every  other  week 
on  Monday  evenings  during  the 
summer  are  attracting  many 
people. 

The  Cordage  bathhouses  are 
having  a busy  season.  Virgil  Syl- 
vester is  in  charge  of  the  Seaside 


bathhouse  while  Manuel  Travers 
is  at  Atlantic  street.  These  bath- 
houses are  for  the  use  of  Cordage 
employees  and  their  families,  no 
charge  being  made  for  the  facili- 
ties. Showers  and  two  rafts  at 
each  beach  are  constantly  in  use. 


You  cannot  bring  about  pros- 
perity by  discouraging  thrift. 

You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak 
by  weakening  the  strong. 

You  cajinot  help  little  men  by 
tearing  down  big  men. 

You  cannot  help  the  wage  earn- 
er by  pulling  down  the  wage  pay- 
er. 

You  cannot  further  the  brother- 
hood of  man  by  encouraging  class 
hatred. 

You  cannot  help  the  poor  by 
destroying  the  rich. 

You  cannot  establish  sound  se- 
curity on  borrowed  money. 

You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble 
by  spending  more  than  you  earn. 

You  cannot  build  character  and 
courage  by  taking  away  man’s 
initiative  and  independence. 

You  cannot  help  men  perma- 
nently by  doing  for  them  what 
they  could  and  should  do  for 
themselves. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 
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BASILIO  MILLI 

Basilic  Milli,  retiring  from  the 
Company,  was  an  oiler  in  No.  2 
Mill  during  many  of  his  34  years 
here.  He  has  also  worked  in  No. 
3 Mill. 

Basilic  is  quite  an  outdoor  man, 
loves  to  hunt  and  fish  and  go  berry 
picking  and  he  intends  to  spend 
much  of  his  future  leisure  at  these 
pastimes.  He  is  also  a skilled  gar- 
dener and  has  often  applied  for 
the  Company  garden  plots  which 
he  has  tended  in  addition  to  his 
own.  Then,  if  any  of  his  neighbors 
on  Spooner  street  were  not  plan- 
ning to  plant  their  own  garden, 
he  would  often  take  over  their 
land  for  the  season  to  raise  more 
vegetables.  A full  and  active  life 
lies  ahead  for  him. 


ANTONIO  P.  MONIZ 

There  is  little  about  a jenney 
spinner  that  Antonio  Perry  Moniz 
doesn’t  know,  for  in  his  35  years 
with  the  Company  he  has  always 
I worked  on  the  jenneys.  He  has 
I spun  yarns  in  the  three  mills. 

! Tony  is  pretty  much  of  a home, 
family  and  church  man.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Methodist  Church  and  at- 
tends regularly.  He  neither  drinks 
nor  smokes  and  is  devoted  to  his 
home  and  family  which  numbers 
five  daughters  and  four  sons.  His 
son  Clement  Perry  works  in  the 
Carpenter  Shop  while  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Herminia  P.  Bastos  works 
in  No.  1 Mill.  Another  son  Ben- 
jamin worked  here  up  to  a few 
months  ago  in  the  Receiving  De- 
partment leaving  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Another  daugh- 
ter, Dorothy,  is  well-known  to 
Cordage  workers  as  she  is  secretary 
in  the  local  C.  I.  O.  office.  Tony 
also  has  a brother  working  here, 
Frank  in  No.  1 Mill. 


GEORGE  W.  KUES 

After  handling  Plymouth  Rope 
for  almost  half  a century,  George 
W.  Kues  of  our  Baltimore  Ware- 
house retired  from  service  on 
August  1.  George  has  been  with 
Plymouth  Cordage  since  May, 
1931,  when  the  Baltimore  Ware- 
house was  opened,  but  prior  to 
that  time  he  was  associated  with 
our  former  distributor,  George  T. 
Wilkins  with  whom  he  started  in 
1904. 

Born  in  Baltimore  on  February 
8,  1880,  George  can  recall  the  four- 
masted  schooners  which  carried 
timber  from  the  southern  ports 
into  Baltimore  and  the  three- 
masted  barks  of  the  coffee  fleet. 
He  can  tell  many  fascinating  tales 
of  the  “good  old  days”  when  men 
were  men  and  ships  wore  sails. 
George  hasn’t  made  any  plans  for 
the  future,  but  we  have  an  idea 
he  will  be  spending  much  of  his 
time  down  near  the  sea.  He  still 
cherishes  a pass  issued  to  him 
during  World  War  I admitting 
him  to  the  piers,  waterfront  and 
vessels  in  Baltimore  Port. 


MANUEL  QUINTAL 

Working  on  his  small  vegetable 
1 farm  off  Nick’s  Rock  Road  will 
be  Manuel  Quintal’s  future  oc- 
cupation now  that  he  has  left  his 
job  on  the  shaker  in  No.  2 Mill. 
Manuel  operated  the  machine 
which  blows  fiber  dust  to  the 
boilers. 

Manuel  came  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age on  April  8,  1919  and  was  at 
first  employed  in  the  Grounds  De- 
partment. From  1930  to  the  time 
of  his  retirement  he  has  been  in 
No.  2 Mill. 

Manuel  belongs  to  the  Young 
America  Club  and  the  Portuguese 
Civic  League. 


JOAO  R.  CALLISTO 

Joao  R.  Callisto  retired  at 
the  age  of  67  after  27  years  of 
service.  Joao  came  to  work  here  on 
June  27,  1922  and  has  worked  in 
the  three  mills,  working  in  No.  2 
Mill  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 
He  has  been  absent  from  work  be- 
cause of  illness  since  the  early 
part  of  April  so  that  his  many 
friends  here  were  unable  to  ex- 
tend their  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  him  before  being 
retired. 

Joao  ran  a small  farm  in  Kings- 
ton where  he  has  made  his  home 
for  many  years,  but  gave  up  farm- 
ing at  the  time  the  new  by- 
pass was  being  planned  as  the 
highway  crossed  his  land.  His 
was  one  of  the  several  houses 
that  were  moved  at  that  time. 

Joao  has  a son  John  who  works 
in  No.  1 Machine  Shop. 


TO  MISS  URQUHART 

We  always  found  a helping  hand, 

A cheerful  word,  a kindly  smile; 

Our  aches  and  pains  were  ’most 
forgot. 

You  really  made  Life  seem  worth- 
while. 

It  mattered  not  how  hard  the  tasks 

Or  when  the  calls  might  come; 

You  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel, 

And  met  them  one  by  one. 

Such  loyalty,  such  sacrifice 
I We  cannot  let  pass  by 


MANUEL  SANTOS  2D 

Manuel  Santos,  a breaker  feeder 
in  No.  2 Mill,  is  the  third  em- 
ployee retiring  in  August  who  was 
called  back  to  woi’k  here  in  1942 
because  of  urgent  war  orders.  He 
worked  here  in  No.  1 Mill  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  previous 
retirement  in  1932. 

Three  of  Manuel’s  five  children 
are  Cordage  employees:  Joseph 
and  Prank  in  No.  1 Mill  and  Man- 
uel Santos  in  No.  2 Mill. 


PIPES  PRESENTED  TO 
PLANT  POLICE 

Prior  to  their  retirement  on 
August  1,  Plant  Guards  Edward 
White,  Andrew  Rae  and  William 
Mitchell  were  each  presented  with 
a gift.  As  all  three  are  pipe  smok- 
ers, their  fellow  workers  decided 
to  give  them  each  a nice  pipe. 

The  presentations  were  made 
to  each  guard  individually  by  John 
A.  Smith  prior  to  their  leaving. 


And  that’s  the  reason  why 

We  have  gathered  here  for  lunch- 
eon 

To  honor  you  today. 

To  wish  you  health  and  happiness 
As  you  travel  on  Life’s  way. 

May  blessings  reign  upon  you. 
May  your  days  be  full  of  cheer; 
You  deserve  this  well-earned  com- 
fort. 

May  it  grow  from  year  to  year. 

—EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 


Farewell  to  Miss  Urquhart 


Girls  from  the  Main  Office  and  offices  in  the  Laboratory,  Stand- 
ards Department,  Industrial  Relations,  Manufacturing  Order  and 
Medical  Department  gathered  at  Harris  Hall  on  Thursday,  July  14, 
to  bid  farewell  to  their  beloved  nurse.  Miss  Jennetta  Urquhart.  Miss 
Urquhart  is  shown  here  acknowledging  the  gift  of  a handsome  chair 
for  her  new  home  on  Cushman  street.  Others,  left  to  right,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Swan,  Grace  Edgar,  Mrs.  Stephen  Reed,  Agnes  McCarthy, 
Hazel  Robbins,  Sarah  Wallen  (standing)  and  Florence  Winsor  (fore- 
ground). The  following  poem  was  read  to  her. 

Without  some  sign  of  gratitude. 
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Cordage  Club  In 
Membership  Drive 

An  all-out  drive  for  new  mem- 
bers is  under  way  at  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Men’s  Club  and  is 
spearheaded  by  its  membership 
committee  of  which  Jesse  Re- 
zendes  is  chahman. 

Although  the  Club  numbers 
more  than  200  men  on  its  roster 
of  members,  it  is  felt  that  there 
are  many  more  potential  members 
in  the  community.  Any  male  em- 
ployee of  the  Company  16  years 
of  age  or  over  may  join.  Non-em- 
ployees may  also  join  as  associate 
members,  but  they  must  be  over 
18  years  of  age. 

Dues  are  but  ten  cents  per  week 
and  the  club’s  facilities  include 
ping  - pong,  pool  and  billiards; 
checkers  and  card  rooms;  piano, 
radio  and  television;  bowling;  a 
reading  room  well  stocked  with 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines; 
showers;  and  a commissary  where 
candy,  ice  cream,  soda,  cigarettes, 
shaving  supplies  and  many  other 
articles  are  sold  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Cordage  Club  dur- 
ing its  present  drive  for  member- 
ship may  contact  Jesse  Rezendes, 
any  of  the  Club  officers,  or  the 
steward. 


IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Tillie  Freyermuth  of  the  Sample 
Department  and  Jamesena  Durn- 
ion  of  No.  1 Mill  accompanied  Miss 
Jenetta  Urquhart,  who  recently 
retired  from  work  in  the  Medical 
Department,  on  her  trip  to  Nova 
Scotia.  They  are  both  on  leaves 
of  absence  and  will  return  to  their 
jobs  when  the  plant  reopens  on 
September  6. 


On  Turtle  Warpath 


Turtle  Soup  can  be  your  soupe 
du  jour  anytime  if  you’ll  just 
contact  Donald  Tracy  of  the 
Maintenance  Department.  Don  is 
pictured  here  with  a day’s  catch, 
two  of  the  40 -pound  menaces  from 
Store  Pond. 

He  has  been  trapping  them  for 
the  past  few  weeks  and  averaged 
about  one  a day,  at  first.  In  recent 
days  they  have  not  been  quite  so 
plentiful  which  is  probably  an  in- 
dication that  the  pond  is  almost 
cleaned  out.  Local  anglers  will 
probably  find  more  fish  in  the 
pond  once  the  turtles  are  gone. 
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NEW  AIR  HORN  GOES  INTO  OPERATION 


The  strange  signal  you’ve  been 
hearing  at  8 a.m.  and  will  hear 
for  all  future  fii-e  alarms  is  the  new 
air  horn  which  was  installed  here 
last  month  on  the  roof  of  the  Re- 
claiming Department  building.  It 
replaces  the  old  steam  whistle 
which  has  been  in  operation  here 
for  more  than  fifty  years  and 
which  was  worn  and  out-of-date. 

The  new  horn,  like  the  old  one, 
is  controlled  at  the  Central  Fire 
Station  and  sounds  simultaneously 
with  theirs.  The  installation  of 
the  new  signal  was  voted  by  the 
townspeople  at  the  last  town  meet- 
ing in  March.  It  will  operate  on 
our  compressed  air. 

The  steam  whistle  at  the  Power 
Plant  will  still  continue  to  be  used 
for  plant  opening  and  closing  in 
the  morning,  at  noon  and  in  the 
afternoon. 


William  Sawyer  (above)  of  the 
Plymouth  Fire  Department  and  an 
employee  of  the  Gamewell  Com- 
pany installed  the  new  air  horns  on 
the  roof  of  the  Reclaiming  Depart- 
ment. One  horn  faces  southwest 
and  the  other  southeast. 


ONE-HAND  DRIVERS 
TO  BE  STOPPED 

Enforcement  officers  of  the 
Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  have 
been  instructed  to  stop  motor  ve- 
hicle operators  who  insist  on  driv- 
ing over  the  highways  of  the  Com- 
monwealth with  but  one  hand  on 
the  steering  wheel. 

“Many  serious  accidents  to  other 
motorists,  pedestrians  and  offend- 
ing drivers  as  well,  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  this  unsafe  driv- 
ing habit.  Therefore,  I have  issued 
instructions  to  all  Registry  In- 
spectors to  report  violators  to  me 
for  disciplinary  action,”  stated 
Rudolph  F.  King,  Massachusetts 
Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

“Highway  safety  demands  full 
time  application  and  attention  to 
driving  and  this  requires  the  use 
of  both  hands,  unless  the  operator 
is  specially  licensed  because  of  an 
infirmity. 

“Observations  and  justifiable 
complaints  indicate  a rapid 
growth  of  this  hazardous  practice 
which  must  immediately  be  elim- 
inated. There  is  no  room  on  our 
crowded  highways  for  show-offs.” 


J NO.  1 MILL  I 

PAULINE  FREYERMUTH 

Something  new  has  been  added 
to  No.  1 Mill  Spinning  Room. 
That’s  right!  It’s  'William  Gil- 
man's cheerful  disposition.  Mr. 
Gilman  has  been  with  us  now  for 
several  weeks,  filling  in  for  Orrie 
Fontaine  and  making  special  yarn 
tests.  Welcome  to  No.  1 Mill,  Mr. 
Gilman.  We  are  all  pleased  to 
have  you  with  us. 

Orrie  Fontaine  was  out  a few 
days  last  week.  It  seems  as 
though  his  sacroiliac  got  the  best 
of  him  again.  Well.  Orrie,  you'll 
just  have  to  lace  your  corset  a 
little  tighter,  and  try  to  be  less 
active. 

Both  Ada  and  Angelo  Bongio- 
vanni  are  pretty  proud  of  their 
new  home  which  is  being  con- 
structed on  Standish  Avenue.  It 
won’t  be  long  now  before  they  can 
move  in  and  enjoy  the  real  com- 
forts of  their  own  home. 

Palmira  Santos  left  us  to  spend 
a month’s  vacation  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. We  all  wish  you  a very  pleas- 
ant trip. 


Mr.  Freeman  Back  After 
Thyroid  Operation 

Edward  E.  Freeman,  overseer  of 
No.  2 Mill,  returned  to  work  here 
on  July  5 after  undergoing  an 
operation  for  toxic  thyroid  at  the 
New  England  Baptist  Hospital  in 
Boston. 

Prior  to  his  operation,  Mr. 
Freeman  underwent  a thorough 
physical  examination  including 
blood  tests.  X-ray  and  basal  me- 
tabolism at  the  Lahey  Clinic,  fol- 
lowed by  a six-week  period  of  pre- 
liminary medication  at  home,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  continued  to 
work. 

Although  he  frankly  admits  he 
was  scared,  Ed  can’t  speak  too 
highly  of  the  staffs  of  both  the 
clinic  and  hospital. 

“I  feel  that  the  personnel  of 
the  Clinic  and  Hospital  have  a 
sincere  interest  in  every  patient.” 
he  assures  anyone  who  might  have 
a thyroid  operation  in  prospect, 
“and  anyone  can  go  there  with 
confidence  that  he  will  have  the 
very  best  of  care  based  on  long 
experience.” 


I LORING  LIBRARY  I 

I I 

The  following  titles  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library  col- 
lection during  July,  1949; 

FICTION 

HEAD  OF  A TRAVELER— Nicho- 
las Blake,  pseud. 

HIS  HUMAN  MAJESTY  — Kay 
Boyle 

SUMMER'S  TALE— G.  W.  Brace 
LET  LOVE  COME  LAST— Taylor 
Caldwell,  pseud. 

FLYING  RED  HORSE— Frances 
Crane 

DIG  ME  LATER  — Miriam-Ann 
Hagen 

GIVE  HIM  MY  LOVE— Margaret 
Mackay 

WILDERNESS  NURSE  — M.  M. 
Marshall 

RUNNING  T H R E A D— Drayton 
Mayrant 

TRIAL  BY  GUNSMOKE  — Jim 
O’Mara 

GREAT  IMPERSONATION  — E. 
P.  Oppenheim 

ROCK  CRIED  OUT  — Edward 
Stanley 

GIRL  WITH  THE  HOLE  IN  HER 
HEAD — Hampton  Stone. 

NON-FICTION 

FEAR,  WAR  AND  THE  BOMB— 
P.  M.  S.  Blackett 
IT'S  AN  OLD  CAPE  COD  CUS- 
TOM—E.  V.  Mitchell 
DICKENS — Hesketh  Pearson 
REDWOOD  COUNTRY  — Alfred 
Powers 

CITY  OF  THE  BEES  — F.  S. 
Stuart 

ESPECIALLY  FATHER  — Gladys 
Taber 

TREASURES  IN  TRUCK  AND 
TRASH — Morgan  Towne 
ROLLER  SKATING  THROUGH 
THE  YEARS  — Morris  Traub, 
editor 

i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  \ 

I I 

Employees  receiving  emblems 
during  the  month  of  July  for  25 
years  or  more  of  service  are  as 


follows: 

Joseph  C.  Finney  30  years 

Harold  W.  Gould  25  years 


I MANUFACTURING  ( 
I ORDER  DEPT. 


RITA  VALERIANI 

Vacation  and  wedding  plans 
make  up  the  convei’sation  of  the 
day. 

Rita  Valeriani  will  marry  How- 
ard M.  Blanchard  of  Duxbury  on 
August  14th,  and  Pauline  Botieri 
will  wed  George  “Duke”  Brenner 
of  North  Plymouth  on  September 
4th.  Rita  and  Howard  plan  a trip 
to  Nova  Scotia.  Pauline  and 
“Duke”  are  also  heading  north  to 
Montreal. 

For  vacations: 

H.  G.  McNeil  took  the  week  of 
August  7th  for  part  of  his  vaca- 
tion and  attended  the  Art  and 
Crafts  exhibit  in  New  Hampshire. 

Alfred  Fox  doesn’t  plan  for  a 
long  trip.  Short  trips  will  take  up 
his  time. 

Gerry  Rezendes  is  attending  a 
reunion  in  New  York  with  his  for- 
mer bomber  crew  and  pilot. 

Ella  Lemius  will  also,  if  it  is 
cool,  journey  to  New  York  for  a 
few  days,  but  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  will  be  spent  at  home 
and  at  the  ball  park. 

Aura  Fortini  will  take  a trip  to 
Canada  eyeing  all  the  sights  along 
the  way. 

Joe  Correa  hasn’t  a restful  va- 
cation planned.  He  is  going  to 
paint  his  house,  and  may  take  a 
possible  day  off  to  take  the  chil- 
dren to  Franklin  Park. 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  I 
■-  ■ 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Seraphine  Silva  is  now  back  a1 
work  after  being  at  home  recu- 
perating from  an  operation  foi 
hernia  which  he  underwent  a( 
the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Edward  Strassel,  along  with  hi: 
wife  and  child  and  his  parents 
spent  the  week-end  at  Simsbury 
Connecticut.  The  trip  was  mad( 
by  automobile. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  mert 
fact  that  his  automobile  is  under- 
going repairs,  Daniel  Fratus  i: 
now  chug-chugging  to  work  oi 
a motorbike.  Comments  Danny 
“It’s  better  than  walking!” 


I 
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New  Movie 

I (Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

! rectors,  cameramen,  lighting  ex- 
j;rts  and  other  technicians  de- 
leted. Then  began  the  task  of 
;utting,”  or  editing  the  film  and 
jsembling  hundreds  of  different 
enes  and  rearranging  the  se- 
I lence  of  events  in  proper  order. 

I “Rushes”  were  shown  to  Adver- 
ing  Manager  William  A.  Scherff 
d later  to  department  heads  so 
at  every  last  detail  could  be 
ecked  to  guarantee  absolute  au- 
enticity  and  accuracy.  Then 
me  the  task  of  recording  the 
and.  which,  of  course,  has  to 
in  perfect  synchronization  with 
; action,  and  the  film  was  com- 
!ted. 

SNEAK  PREVUE 
A “sneak  prevue”  was  held  on 
Ugust  8 for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
uct  managers  and  salesmen  who 
ere  here  for  a sales  conference, 
ifter  its  premiere  in  September, 
Ae  film  can  be  booked  for  show- 
ig  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kates. 

The  film  closes  with  a pano- 
:tmic  view  of  the  plant  at  twi- 
;^ht  when  most  of  the  mills  are 
jlut  down  and  the  machinery  is 
:'ill,  while  the  narrator  pays  a 
ibute  to  the  many  generations 
skilled  workmen  who  have  pre- 
Ided  the  present  ropemakers,  all 
■f  whom  have  contributed  to 
lymouth’s  time  - honored  record 
H25  years  of  integrity,  honest 
•baling  and  quality  ropemaking. 
“Where  ropes  and  twines  help 
:e  the  world  together,  Plymouth 
>pe  is  there.  For  more  than  125 
3ars.  on  land  or  on  sea,  in  every 
Idustry,  Plymouth  ropes  have 
yped  with  the  world’s  work, 

I ifely,  dependably,  and  economi- 
, illy,  setting  a standard  of  cord- 
I '?e  quality  known  the  world  over, 
rom  binder  twine  to  Ship  Brand 
tanila  hawsers,  Plymouth’s  wares 
^e  made  so  that  they  can  do  the 
lib  they  were  made  to  do.  For 
Very  inch  of  Plymouth’s  products 
ontain  not  only  the  highest  qual- 
jy  fibers  needed  for  the  job,  but 
iso  the  skill,  the  craftsmanship, 
le  pride  and  the  integrity  of  the 
eople  of  Plymouth.  Engineered 
)r  your  job,  Plymouth  is  ‘The 
ope  You  Can  Trust.’  ” 


No.  3 Mill 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

j Joseph  and  Henry  Guidaboni 
ook  in  a Red  Sox  game  on  Fri- 
ay,  August  5th,  and  watched  the 
ome  team  win  its  8th  straight 
ame. 

The  workers  are  anxiously  plan- 
ing their  vacation  trips  and  all 
eservations  have  been  made.  But 
s for  Helen  Spalluzzi,  she’s  plan- 
ing a beautiful  wedding  to  take 
'lace  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  on  the 
1st  day  of  August  to  Bruno  Pel- 
Itgrini  of  Sagamore.  A honey- 
noon  trip  will  take  them  down 
Ihrough  Indiana.  A surprise 
|hower  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Irs.  Madeline  Spalluzzi  on  Smith’s 
ane  on  August  8th  in  honor  of 
he  bride-to-be. 

Another  one  of  our  chums  will  be 
niddle-aisling  it  along  vacation 
ime  when  Pauline  Freyermuth 
lecomes  the  bride  of  Erwin 
Snapper”  Eddy. 


Newcomen  Society 

(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

having  made  any  world-shaking 
invention,  Plymouth  Cordage 
nevertheless  seems  to  have  adapt- 
ed itself  to  the  great  changes 
which  have  occurred  during  its 
business  life,  for  it  has  persisted 
for  125  years,  and  seems  still  to 
have  some  vitality.” 

He  then  described  the  changes 
in  demand  for  cordage  products 
from  the  time  of  the  Company’s 
founding  when  its  only  product 
was  ships’  rigging. 

“MEN  CONSTITUTE  COMPANY  ” 

“These  are  the  principal 
changes  in  product  demand,  but 
there  have  been  many  other  minor 
ones.  It  is  hard  to  know  just  what 
has  been  the  ingredient  or  char- 
acteristic which  has  met  these 
changes.  Plymouth  has  kept  up 
to  date  with  its  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  probably  has  been  in 
the  lead.  Certainly  it  led  in  the 
industry  in  recognizing  the  value 
of  research  work.  But  in  the  last 
analysis,  of  course,  it  was  the  men, 
who,  throueh  the  years,  have  con- 
stituted Plymouth  Cordage.  It 
was  their  skill  and  adaptability 
and  their  principles  and  perform- 
ance that  have  made  1949  the 
year  of  our  125th  Anniversary. 
Our  present  organization,  I am 
glad  to  say,  are  worthy  descend- 
ants and  in  some  cases  lineal 
descendants,  for  we  have  several 
grandsons  of  earlier  employees 
now  working  for  us.” 

Among  the  Newcomen  Society 
members  present  were:  James  L. 
Carson,  President,  Bank  of  To- 
ronto: Edward  L.  Bigelow,  Vice 
President,  State  Street  Trust 
Company;  George  E.  Williamson, 
President,  Strathmore  Paper 
Company;  George  C.  Delp,  Presi- 
dent, New  Holland  Machine  Com- 
nanv:  Rov  E.  Tomlinson.  Chair- 
man, National  Biscuit  Company; 
Davis  M.  Debard,  Vice  President, 
Stone  and  Webster  Service  Cor- 
poration; Dr.  John  F.  Tinsley, 
President  and  General  Manager, 
Crompton  & Knowles  Loom 
Works;  Dr.  Prank  M.  Tair,  Chair- 
man, Dayton  Power  and  Light 
Company;  Cyril  W.  Stairs,  Presi- 
dent, Wm.  Stairs  Son  & Morrow, 
Ltd.,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.;  Alick  McD. 
McLean,  Vice  President,  Central 
Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York;  J.  E.  Toulmin, 
Senior  Vice  President,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston. 

Walter  E.  Borden,  Senior  Vice 
President,  National  S h a w m u t 
Bank  of  Boston;  Frank  P.  Ford, 
Vice  President,  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York;  Samuel 
Vaughan,  Vice  President,  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad;  E.  G.  Plow- 
man, Vice  President,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  Bradley 
Dewey,  President,  Dewey  & Almy 
Chemical  Company;  Dr.  Carl  S. 
Ell,  President,  Northeastei’n  Uni- 
versity; B.  H.  Bristow  Draper,  Jr., 
Treasurer,  Draper  Corporation; 
Laurence  K.  Marshall,  Chairman, 
Raytheon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; Edward  H.  R.  Re'Vere,  Di- 
rector, Revere  Copper  and  Brass. 
Inc.;  Laurence  F.  Whittemore, 
President,  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad;  H.  P. 
Hobart,  Vice  President,  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation;  Dr.  William  Stark 
Newell,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation. 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


Card  Of  Thanks 

The  Open  House  Committee  wishes  to  express  appreciation 
to  everyone  who  helped  in  the  Open  House  program;  to  the 
guides,  both  those  who  conducted  trips  through  the  plant  and 
those  who  stood  by  to  substitute  in  case  of  emergency;  to  all 
foremen,  overseers  and  their  clerks,  who  kept  the  aisles  clear 
and  safe  for  our  visitors  and  who  helped  in  distribution  of 
tickets;  to  Doris  Davison  and  Jack  Smith  who  helped  in  ticket 
distribution  and  in  arranging  the  many  details  for  each  trip; 
and  to  our  employees  as  a group,  whose  interest  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  job  were  impressive. 

Thanks  to  you  all. 

OPEN  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
J.  W.  Searles,  Chairman 
F.  C.  Hilton 
W.  A.  Scherff 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Joseph  Borsari  was  hurt  July 
12th  when  he  slipped  and  fell 
against  one  of  the  regular  balling 
machines  he  was  running.  He 
made  quite  a gash  in  his  elbow 
and  was  away  from  work  for  two 
weeks. 

We  see  Oscar  Isaacs  has  his 
new  car,  a green  Studebaker. 

On  July  29th  the  night  shift  all 
went  home  at  6; 30  p.m.  because 
of  the  heat. 

Edward  Pulsifer’s  daughter  Ma- 
rion is  home  for  a week’s  vacation 
from  her  position  as  a nurse  in 
Boston. 


! ROPE  ROOM  I 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Alfred  Christie  has  left  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital  after  a two  weeks’ 
illness  and  is  now  convalescing  at 
his  son’s  cottage  at  Rocky  Nook. 
We  wish  you  a speedy  recovery, 
Al,  and  hope  you’ll  be  with  us 
soon. 

Manuel  Lewis  has  returned 
from  the  Jordan  Hospital  after 
undergoing  a tonsillectomy,  and 
is  now  recuperating  at  his  home. 

John  Goeller  expects  to  move 
into  his  new  home  on  Carver  road 
the  latter  part  of  September. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

Bertha  Lawday  has  just  become 
a grandmother  and  is  widely  ad- 
vertising the  fact.  Her  daughter, 
Phyllis  Andrews,  has  a son  born 
July  28. 

The  girls  from  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  and  Credit 
Union  with  Peggy  McLean  and 
Miss  Wallen  gave  Miss  Urquhart 
a party  at  Mary  Hackett’s  where 
she  received  a beautiful  corsage. 
Later  in  the  evening  we  were  en- 
tertained by  Miss  Urquhart  in  her 
lovely  new  home.  We  all  spent  a 
very  enjoyable  evening. 

Yours  truly  has  had  her  two 
weeks’  vacation  taking  day  trips 
to  Boston,  Benson’s  Wild  Animal 
Farm  and  various  beaches. 

Miss  Wallen  expects  to  occupy 
the  nurse’s  home  very  shortly  at 
the  Medical  Department  recently 
vacated  by  Miss  Urquhart. 


INVEST  IN 

ES. 


SAYINGS  BONDS 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG? ’’ 

If  this  fellow  would  but  use  his  brain. 

He  wouldn’t  ride  on  loads  aboard  a train. 

(and,  of  course,  he  shouldn’t  he  smoking  on  plant  grounds) 
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New  Standards  Emp. 


Heat  Causes  Shut-Down 

(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
practically  the  entire  plant  wa: 
shut  down. 


UNTOUCHED  BY  HUMAN  HANDS 


GEORGE  H.  REPASS 


George  H.  (Herb)  Repass  has 
joined  the  Standards  Department 
as  of  August  1st,  where  he  will  be 
engaged  in  various  phases  of  in- 
dustrial engineering  work. 

Mr.  Repass  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee, but  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  as  a New  Englander.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Rhode  Island  State 
College  and  served  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war  in  the  ship  con- 
struction branch.  He  makes  his 
home  in  Norwell  with  his  wife 
and  two  children. 


The  late  shift  also  closed  early 
on  another  evening,  that  of  July 
29,  when  the  workers  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  early  because 
of  the  heat. 

According  to  the  readings  made 
by  the  plant  guards  at  four-hour 
intervals  at  our  weather  station, 
which  is  an  official  temperature 
recording  point  for  the  Boston 
Weather  Bureau,  the  highest 
reading  was  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 10,  when  the  mercury  climbed 
to  106.  This  was  in  the  sun,  how- 
ever, and  at  4 p.m.  of  the  same 
day  when  the  sun  had  passed  the 
thermometer,  the  temperature 
had  dropped  to  a cool  100. 

Last  week’s  official  readings 
from  Monday  through  Thursday 
are  as  follows: 


4.00 

8.00 

12.00 

4.00 

8.00 

Aug. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

♦Noon 

p.m. 

p.m. 

8 . 

.70 

76 

99 

92 

80 

9 

76 

81 

104 

102 

84 

10 

76 

82 

106 

100 

86 

11  ... 

. . 71 

76 

88 

80 

74 

♦Temperatures  taken  at 

12  noon 

are  in 

the 

sunlight. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

The  most  familiar  topic  of  con- 
versation around  the  Lab  these 
days  is  who  is  going  where  and 
do  what  on  vacation.  Some  of 
the  gang  have  already  answered 
this  while  others  are  still  specu- 
lating or  making  plans. 

Baxter  Moore  up  and  left  us 
last  week-end  to  head  for  the 
deep  woods.  He  and  his  family 
are  visiting  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  a good  day's  canoe  trip  from 
civilization  on  the  Jo-Mary  Lakes 
in  Maine.  He  is  due  to  return 
from  the  wilds  on  the  19th. 

Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  took  advan- 
tage of  the  ideal  vacation  weath- 
er beginning  July  25th  to  go  to 
Rhode  Island  for  a week.  The 
next  week  he  spent  trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  weeds  in  his  yard  that 
had  not  heard  that  there  has 
been  a drought,  so  grew  anyway. 

Dr.  Bob  Olsen  picked  New  Jer- 
sey as  his  vacation  spot.  He  and 
his  family  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  Shorthills  and  Belvedere, 
New  Jersey,  and  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ruth  Ashley  went  on  vacation 
this  week,  but  wouldn’t  commit 
herself  as  to  where  she  was  going 
or  what  she  was  going  to  do.  She 
thought  she  would  just  relax  in 
Plymouth  and  take  short  trips 
from  here. 

While  Ruth  is  on  vacation  we 
have  a new  face  in  the  Lab. 
Dolores  Souza  is  filling  in  at  the 
typewriter  while  Ruth  is  gone. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  those 
people  who  are  on  vacation,  some 
of  the  staff  of  the  Lab  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  good 
traveling  weather  to  make  week- 
end trips.  On  July  23rd,  Mr.  Mis- 
kelly  took  his  family  up  to  Pitts- 
field, N.  H.,  to  visit  his  mother. 

On  the  week-end  of  Aug.  1st, 


PLANS  TRIP 
TO  CALIFORNIA 


We  will  miss  our  amiable  mes 
senger  girl,  Deolinda  Costa,  after 
September  15,  for  Linda  is  plan 
ning  to  take  a three-month  leave 
of  absence  to  visit  sunny  Califor- 
nia. 

She  will  stay  with  relatives  in 
Berkeley,  California,  but  plans  to 
do  a lot  of  sight-seeing  beyond 
that  city.  She  plans  to  return 
before  Christmas. 


young  Rick  Weaver  and  his  fa 
ther  visited  in  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire. After  a pleasant  week-end 
they,  if  we  can  believe  their  story 
came  back  to  Plymouth  via  train 
(vintage  of  1810),  ox  cart,  and 
dilapidated  busses.  Just  to  make 
things  worse  for  them,  they  found 
out  that  Bob  Pardee  had  been 
within  a few  miles  of  them  in 
New  Hampshire  and  was  cursing 
because  he  had  to  make  the  drive 
back  to  Plymouth  all  by  himself 
To  top  all  this,  Phoebe  Shirley  had 
also  been  in  New  Hampshire  that 
week-end  a few  miles  from  them 
and  had  driven  back  the  same 
day. 

Ruth  Ashley,  Phoebe  Shirley 
and  Marie  Vernazzaro  all  put  on 
the  dog  the  evening  of  July  20th 
when  we  took  Dorothy  (Malone) 
Bean  to  Eagle  Hill  Farm  for  sup- 
per. Dot  used  to  work  here  at  the 
Lab  and  was  also  a reporter  for 
the  CORDAGE  NEWS.  She  has 
since  forsaken  us  to  get  married 
and  move  to  Texas.  Dot  brought 
her  two  children  up  to  Massachu- 
setts for  the  summer  to  escape 
the  heat  (HA!). 

On  July  23rd  we  had  an  anni- 
versary at  the  Lab  when  Adolph 
Wirtzburger  was  presented  with 
his  20  year  service  pin. 

HOW  TO  BEAT  THE  HEAT 
DEPARTMENT: 

Dr.  Prindle,  Dr.  Olsen,  A1  Query 
and  Bob  Pardee  have  the  system 
these  hot  days.  You  may  wonder 
why  they  have  been  missing  from 
Harris  Hall  these  noons.  We 
found  out  the  other  day  that  they 
spend  most  of  their  noon  hour  in 
swimming,  and  incidentally,  eat 
their  lunch  while  they  dry  off. 


As  another  feature  of  its  improved  service  to  patrons,  Harris  Hall 
recently  introduced  these  silverware  containers  by  means  of  which 
silver  is  washed,  sterilized,  dried  and  replaced  at  the  disposal  of 
diners,  without  having  to  be  touched  by  anyone.  Manuel  Furtado 
is  shown  placing  a tray  of  silverware  in  the  washing  machine  where 
it  is  washed  and  sterilized,  after  which  another  container  is  placed 
over  this  one  and  the  silver  is  inverted  and  ready  to  be  used. 


LEWIS  MORTON 


Lewis  Morton,  former  overseer 
of  No.  3 Mill,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  in  April,  1945, 
was  the  longest  service  employee 
of  the  Company,  died  suddenly 
on  August  5. 

Born  in  Plymouth  on  March  11, 
1873,  Mr.  Morton  came  to  work 
here  on  April  28,  1892  at  the  age 
of  19.  He  was  always  a production 
employee,  working  first  as  a jenny 
spinner  and  later  as  inspector. 


tester  and  spare  overseer.  With  the 
retirement  of  John  Beever  in  1936, 
Mr.  Morton  was  named  overseer  of 
No.  3 Mill,  a position  he  held  until 
he  was  retired  on  a pension  in 
1945,  after  53  years  of  continuous 
service. 

Mr.  Morton  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Annie  (Standish)  Morton; 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Gul- 
hang,  Mrs.  Laura  Hall  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Hayes;  one  son,  Lewis  B. 
Morton;  and  several  grandchil- 
dren. 


Germana  Silva  of  No.  1 Mill 
Spinning  Room  is  the  proud-: 
grandmother  of  this  sweet  little  ' 
miss.  She  is  Jean  Furtado,  six-,  j 
teen-month-old  daughter  of  Mr.  | 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Furtado  of  Cam- 
bridge. 


(Above)  This  healthy  young 
fellow  is  Robert  Anthony  Silva, 
18-month-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Silva  of  Olmstead  terrace. 
Ernest  is  one  of  our  spinners  in 
No.  1 Mill. 


(Right)  April  Marie  Forand, 
one-month-old  daughter  of  Earl 
Forand  of  No.  1 Preparation 
Room,  with  her  pretty  young 
mother,  the  former  Alice  Santos, 
make  an  attractive  picture. 
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I MAIN  OFFICE  I 

' 

JEAN  ST.  AMANT 

; The  hot  weather  seems  to  be  the 
biggest  news  and  the  main  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  office,  as 
it  is  everywhere,  and  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  (the  10th)  the  re- 
lief came  when  we  were  sent  home 

I to  cool  off. 

Martha  Morrison  of  the  Statis- 
tical Department  is  spending  her 
vacation  in  Pennsylvania  visiting 
relatives. 

Richard  Eldridge,  the  popular 
■man  on  Friday,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  his  cottage  at  Big 
South  Pond  in  Plymouth. 

I We  welcome  Mrs.  Edith  Cobb 
of  Kingston  who  is  helping  out 
I in  the  Payroll  Department.  Also, 
Evalene  Coit  who  is  back  working 
in  the  Statistical  Department. 

G.  Allan  Howard  and  family 
are  enjoying  their  vacation  in 
Rhode  Island. 

I Evelyn  Taylor  and  Jane  Mc- 
Lean of  the  Sales  Department  are 
no  longer  with  the  P.  C.  Co.  and 
'have  “retired”  to  domestic  duties. 

Marion  Zaniboni  and  Virginia 
Mitchell  have  both  been  vacation- 
ing and  enjoyed  being  ladies  of 
leisure  for  two  short  weeks. 

' Stanley  Cheney,  our  globe  trot- 
'ter,  spent  his  vacation  at  home. 

■ Betty  Andrews,  our  reception- 
'ist,  has  purchased  a car  with 
Klass  (it’s  different  to  say  the 
'least);  it’s  a French  Renault. 

Harold  Sears  and  Lyman  Briggs 
'have  been  vacationists  and,  like 
Iso  many  others,  spent  their  vaca- 
jtions  on  the  South  Shore. 

Laura  Lamborghini  of  the  Ad- 
: vertising  Department  has  returned 
from  a week’s  vacation  spent  on 
I Cape  Cod,  and  Beth  Holmes  of 
the  same  department  is  now  en- 
joying her  two  weeks’  vacation  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Bella  Testoni  of  the  Statistical 
Department  is  also  on  vacation. 
Her  sister  Dorothy,  who  is  mak- 
ling  her  home  in  California,  ar- 
rived here  last  week  and  Bella 
plans  to  spend  much  of  the  time 
with  her. 

Gert  Smith  of  the  Accounting 
Department  began  her  vacation 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  Gert  is 
planning  a visit  to  Provincetown 
and  Maine. 

Bob  Martin  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment returned  to  the  fold  on 
August  1 after  spending  a few 
i weeks  in  our  Chicago  office.  He 
I was  with  us  only  two  weeks,  how- 
ever, and  then  packed  up  and 
I returned  to  the  Windy  City  the 
past  week-end. 

Rita  Dries,  our  switchboard  op- 
erator, is  enjoying  the  month  of 
August  at  her  summer  cottage  at 
Smelt  Pond. 


OPENS  POOL  PARLOR 

Pete  Romano  has  announced 
the  opening  of  his  new  pool  parlor 
located  at  30  Sandwich  street. 
According  to  Pete,  it’s  the  coolest 
spot  in  town  and  he  has  plenty 
of  tables  for  everyone. 


FOR  SALE — Silvertone  Auto  Ra- 
dio. For  further  information 
call  1833-J. 


FOR  SALE— Billiard  Table.  Best 
offer.  Pete  Romano,  No.  1 

Mill. 


PARTY  FOR  JOHN 


Harris  Hall  workers  gathered 
at  the  summer  home  of  Tony  Ta- 
vares for  a party  in  honor  of  John 
Fontes,  assistant  manager  of  the 
cafeteria,  who  will  be  married  on 
August  20  to  Fay  Malaguti.  Among 
those  present  were:  Joan  Lewis, 
Alice  Manfredi,  Annie  Cassanelli, 
Jennie  Strassel,  Mary  Nutterville, 
Mae  Besse,  John  Fontes,  Joseph 
Correa,  Eleanor  Vecchi,  Mary 
Correa,  Tony  Tavares,  Ada  Tas- 
sinari,  Mannie  Furtado,  Gena 
Remick  and  Manuel  Motta. 


Retirement  Committee 
Checking  Birth  Dates 

Employee-members  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Retirement  Plan  will 
probably  remember  that  when 
they  joined  a year  ago,  the  person 
who  interviewed  them  said  that 
the  Retirement  Committee  would 
need  to  have  some  proof  of  their 
date  of  birth  to  confirm  its  records. 

Everyone  will  realize  that  it  is 
important  to  be  sure  of  your  date 
of  birth — not  only  because  the  Re- 
tirement Committee  depends  on  it 
to  determine  the  date  when  an 
employee  will  normally  retire,  but 
because  since  it  does  affect  the 
normal  retirement  date,  it  also 
affects  the  amount  of  pension  the 
employee  will  receive.  Important, 
also,  is  the  fact  that  your  birth 
date  affects  your  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits  since 
the  social  security  people  must 
have  some  good  evidence  of  your 
date  of  birth  before  they  will  ap- 
prove your  application  for  old  age 
benefits. 

In  order  to  make  sure  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Retirement  Committee 
and  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment are  correct,  Mr.  Searles 
is  writing  to  each  member  of  the 
Retirement  Plan,  asking  him  to 
bring  in  evidence  of  his  date  of 
birth  to  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department.  The  best  evidence  is, 
of  course,  a birth  certificate,  but 
a certificate  of  baptism,  citizen- 
ship papers,  or  even  the  family 
Bible  will  be  suitable. 

It  is  expected  that  this  checking 
of  birth  dates  will  extend  over 
several  weeks.  The  older  em- 
ployees are  being  checked  first 
since  they  are  nearest  to  their 
normal  retirement  date  and  only 
about  twenty-five  letters  are  sent 
out  each  week  so  it  may  be  some 
little  time  before  any  one  individ- 
ual receives  his  letter.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  to  be  prepared  and 
this  article  constitutes  advance 
notice.  If  any  employee  wishes 
to  bring  in  his  evidence  of  birth 
date  in  advance  of  receiving  the 
letter,  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department  will  be  glad  to  have 
him  do  so. 


I HARRIS  HALL  I 

I I 

EDWARD  R.  ROSSI 

Harris  Hall  was  quite  proud  to 
serve  luncheon  to  such  an  out- 
standing group  of  people  on  Au- 
gust 5 known  as  the  Newcomen 
Society.  It  really  involved  quite 
a bit  of  work  by  members  of  Har- 
ris Hall  staff.  Our  pastry  depart- 
ment made  approximately  600 
cookies  while  our  salad  girls  pre- 
pared all  the  olives,  pickles  and 
celery  dishes.  The  dishwashing 
machine  was  going  from  1 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  6 p.m.  Mr. 
Augustus  P.  Loring,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  came  in  after  the 
luncheon  and  congratulated  all 
the  employees  on  the  wonderful 
meal  he  had  just  had. 

On  Monday,  August  1,  Harris 
Hall  served  two  other  groups.  At 
noontime  a luncheon  was  served 
to  the  Plymouth  Rotary  Club 
while  at  6:30  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  the  Plymouth  Ki- 
wanis  Club  was  served  dinner. 
Both  groups  took  a tour  of  the 
plant  following  their  meal. 

Your  reporter  predicted  two 
months  ago  that  one  of  the  Har- 
ris Hall  workers  was  getting  mar- 
ried and  I was  correct.  He  is  John 
Fontes  who  will  be  married  on 
August  20  to  Fay  Malaguti.  A 
surprise  party  was  given  him  at 
the  camp  of  Antone  Tavares  at 
Fresh  Pond  on  August  3rd.  We 
at  Harris  Hall  all  wish  him  the 
very  best  of  luck  and  hope  he  and 
his  bride  have  a pleasant  trip  to 
Canada. 

Quotation  for  the  month  of 
August: 

Learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
others — you  don’t  live  long  enough 
to  make  them  all  yourself. 


MARRIED  JULY  1ST 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tavares 
who  were  married  July  1 at  the 
North  Plymouth  Methodist 
Church.  Mrs.  Tavares  is  the  for- 
mer Hortense  Rapoza,  one  of  our 
messenger  girls. 

CHILDREN’S  CANCER  RE- 
SEARCH FOUNDATION 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 
Gentlemen : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
most  generous  donation  of  $36.75, 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  us 
by  Jim  Britt. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  this  great 
work  are  grateful  for  your 
thoughtful  contribution.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  real  pleasures  of 
this  drive  for  us  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the 
same  program  with  such  public 
spirited  citizens  as  yourselves. 

Sincerely  yours, 
WILLIAM  S.  KOSTER, 

Executive  Director 
Variety  Club  of  New  England 


foolish 


ness 


“My  wife  is  an  angel  in  three 


’The  man  from  the  Bronx  was 
wandering  on  the  Sahara  Desert, 
clad  only  in  his  underpants,  when 
he  met  an  Arab  striding  along  in 
great  haste. 

“Where,”  asked  the  Arab, 
“might  you  be  going?” 

“For  a swim,”  said  the  Bronxite. 

“A  swim,  effendi?”  was  the  as- 
tonished reply.  “Why,  the  ocean 
is  800  miles  from  here.” 

The  man  from  the  Bronx 
blinked.  “800  miles!  Wow!  Is 
dis  a beach!” 

o — o — o 

“Have  you  any  brothers  and  sis- 
ters?” said  a French  judge  to  a 
witness. 

“No,”  the  witness  replied,  “my 
only  brother  died  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.” 

The  judge  reproached  him  for 
making  sucih  a statement,  but 
the  witness  adhered  to  what  he  had 
said. 

“My  father  married  at  nineteen, 
and  at  twenty  was  the  father  of 
a boy  who  died  at  birth.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-three,”  the  witness 
continued,  “my  father  became  a 
widower.  He  married  again.  I am 
his  son  and  I am  ninety-two.” 

0 

Shoeless,  he  climbed  the  stars, 
opened  the  door  of  the  room,  en- 
tered, and  closed  it  after  him, 
without  being  detected.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  get  in  bed  his 
wife,  half-aroused  from  slumber, 
turned  and  sleepily  said: 

“Is  that  you,  Fido?” 

The  husband,  telling  the  rest  of 
the  story,  said:  “For  once  in  my 
life  I had  real  presence  of  mind. 
I licked  her  hand.” 


Mother:  “Johnny,  did  you  fall 
down  in  your  good  pants?” 

Johnny:  “Yes,  ma’am.  I didn’t 
have  time  to  take  them  off.” 


ways,”  insisted  Mr.  Brown. 

“In  what  ways,  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

“First,  she’s  always  up  in  the 
air.  Second,  she’s  always  harping. 
And  third,  she  never  has  an  earth- 
ly thing.” 

o 

Jones  ordered  four  pair  of 
socks  from  a mail  order  concern. 
When  they  arrived  he  looked  them 
over  and  then  wrote  the  adver- 
tiser: 

“Socks  received.  The  patterns 
are  vile.  I wouldn’t  be  seen  on  the 
street  with  them  on.” 

Back  came  the  answer: 

“What  are  you  kicking  about. 
Didn’t  we  guarantee  that  you 
wouldn’t  wear  them  out?” 


“Mandy,  what’s  the  secret  of 
your  long  and  placid  life?” 

“Well,  when  ah  walks,  ah  walks 
slow;  when  ah  sets,  ah  sets  loose, 
and  when  ah  worries,  ah  sleeps.” 
o — 0 — o 

Around  the  table  in  the  back  of 
a saloon  were  gathered  as  tough 
a gang  of  men  as  could  be  found. 
The  game  was  fast  and  furious; 
the  stakes  were  high. 

Suddenly  the  dealer  flung  his 
cards  on  the  table  and  jerked  out 
his  six-gun. 

“Boys,”  he  shouted,  “this  game 
ain’t  a straight  one.  Slippery  Sam 
ain’t  playing  the  hand  I dealt 
him.” 

o — 0 — o 

To  buy  her  presents  his  cash  was 
spent. 

And  her  words  of  thanks  were 
sweeter  than  honey; 

But  when  he  had  squandered  his 
last  red  cent 

She  married  a youth  who  had 
saved  his  money. 
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“COMMUNITY  DAYS” 

Notwithstanding  a severe  heat  wave,  several 
hundred  persons  representing  many  industries 
and  professions  in  the  community  visited  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  the  week  of  July  25  as 
part  of  our  “Community  Days”  open  house  pro- 
gram. The  clergy,  professional  men,  local  indus- 
trial leaders,  school  teachers  and  club  units  ac- 
cepted our  invitation  to  visit  Cordage  and  see 
how  Plymouth  Products  are  made. 

The  town  fathers  visited  here  on  July  27  and  were  shown  through 
the  piant  by  Industrial  Relations  Manager  John  W.  Searles.  Selectmen 
standing  from  left  to  right  are  George  White,  S.  Ailen  Chapman, 

James  T.  Frazier,  Herbert  H.  Lanman  and  Charies  Bagneil.  Frank 
Souza  with  his  back  to  the  camera. 


The  Piymouth  Rotary  Ciub  is  shown  through  our  Research  Department  and  watches  a piece  of 
rope  being  tested  on  the  Riehle  machine  operated  by  Stan  Remick.  Prior  to  their  tour  the  Rotarians 
had  luncheon  at  Harris  Hail. 


Stephen  Reed  shows  Miss  Mabel 
Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Norman  Gray 
a ropemaking  machine. 


Assistant  Superintendent  R.  C.  Weaver  (left)  explains  the  operations 
of  a jenny  spinner  to  Atty.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Briggs  and  Harold  Weston, 
head  of  the  Mayflower  W'orsted  Company. 


(Left)  The  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  Lion’s  Club  aroused 
much  excitement  and  interest  for  with  them  was  their  Inter- 
national Councillor  Dr.  C.  W.  Bressler-Pettis  and  Mrs.  Pettis 
of  Kissime,  Florida,  who  visited  here  in  their  gilt  Cadillac  with 
a huge  gold  lion  on  its  hood  and  a bust  of  Melvin  Jones,  Secre- 
tary-General of  Lion’s  Club  International,  on  the  top  of  the  car. 
Standing,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Randall  W.  Abbott  and  daughter 
Marjorie,  Walter  Zandi,  Sam  Nickerson,  Mrs.  Bressler-Pettis, 
Mrs.  Nickerson,  Nicholas  Strassel,  John  W.  Searles,  Mrs.  Hyman 
Sherman  and  Mrs.  Roy  Sampson;  kneeling,  Andrew  Anderson, 
Dr.  Bressler-Pettis,  Hyman  Sherman  and  Roy  Sampson. 


(Above)  The  various  kinds  of  fiber  are  shown  to 
a group  from  the  Plymouth  Kiwanis  Club.  Left  to 
right,  Henry  Mengoli,  Joseph  Cantoni,  William  Pavesi, 
Harold  Volta,  Anthony  Pioppi,  Dr.  James  McDade, 
John  Pacheco,  William  Pioppi,  Leo  Ceccarelli,  Walter 
Carr,  guide,  and  his  son,  Robert  Carr. 
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lovie  Showings  To 
;e  Announced  Soon 


Changes  In  Organization . . . 


No.  3 

Curtailment  Goes  Into 
Effect  Here  This  Week 


Showings  of  the  new  company 
lOvie,  “The  Plymouth  Story,” 
111  be  scheduled  within  the  next 
;w  days.  Dates  and  time  will  be 
osted  on  all  plant  bulletin  boards. 

The  moving  pictme  will  be 
lown  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium 
Qd  will  be  open  to  employees, 
leir  families  and  friends.  No 
nervations  or  tickets  will  be 
ecessary. 

Provisions  will  be  made  for  em- 
loyees  on  the  2:30  to  11  p.m. 
lift  so  that  they  may  see  the 
Im  just  before  going  to  work  in 
le  afternoon.  The  date  and  time 
)r  this  matinee  showing  will  also 
s annoimced  by  bulletin  board. 


lEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 
TILL  IN  PROGRESS 

A drive  for  new  members  is  in 
ill  swing  at  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
ge  Club  with  the  Membership 
ommittee  making  a concentrat- 
1 attempt  to  enroll  young  men 
1 the  community  among  the 
Tub’s  members. 

The  Club  offers  many  facilities 
|)  its  members  and  is  open  from 
I noon  to  11  p.m.  with  some- 
jiing  always  going  on.  Dues  are 
ut  ten  cents  per  week. 

I Membership  is  open  to  men 
Ighteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
llith  employees  admitted  at  the 
I je  of  sixteen. 


i A Case  Of  "Sour 
Grapes,"  No  Doubt 

We  have  heard  of  the 
“Grapes  of  Wrath.”  We  have 
read  in  the  Bible  of  the  glean- 
iing  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim. 
iMacauley  has  written  of  the 
l“grapes  of  the  wine-press.”  But 
when  you  can  pick  grapes  from 
a tomato  vine,  we  think  it’s 
time  to  call  upon  the  followers 
of  the  late  Bob  Ripley. 

The  phenomenon  of  grapes 
j growing  on  a tomato  plant  was 
reported  here  recently.  The 
plant  bearing  the  “Strange 
Fruit”  was  one  of  the  tomato 
plants  in  the  Shipping  Depart- 
j ment  garden  (see  page  12). 

, On  inspection,  sure  enough 
( there  was  a tomato  vine  bear- 
^ ing  a healthy-looking  cluster 
of  grapes.  Closer  inspection, 
j however,  revealed  that  the 
(i  grapes  had  been  cleverly  at- 
( tached  with  fine  string,  no 
( doubt  the  handiwork  of  some 
I person  with  a fruitful  mind  who 
’ wanted  to  “string”  along  Fran- 
cis Ruas,  keeper  of  the  garden. 


MR.  HILTON  NAMED 
GEN.  MFG.  MANAGER 

The  appointment  of  F.  C.  Hil- 
ton, Superintendent  of  the  Plym- 
outh Plant  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  to  the  post  of 
General  Manufacturing  Manager, 
effective  September  12,  was  an- 
nounced last  week  by  Charles 
MacKinnon,  Vice  President  of  the 
Company. 

“This  new  position  was  created,” 
said  Mr.  MacKinnon,  “to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  company’s  ex- 
panded manufacturing  activities. 
With  plants  at  Welland  and  Dart- 
mouth, Canada,  and  at  New  Or- 
leans as  well  as  Plymouth,  co- 
ordination of  production  is  of 
vital  importance.” 

Ralph  C.  Weaver,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Plymouth 
plant  becomes  Superintendent 
while  E.  T.  Williams,  head  of  the 
Standards  Department,  becomes 
assistant  superintendent.  Plant 
superintendents  at  the  other 
plants  remain  the  same  with  all 


R.  C.  WEAVER 

Superintendent 


Two  Meo  Join 
Retirement  Plan 

Two  more  employees  have 
joined  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Re- 
tirement Plan:  Henry  Borsari  of 
the  Shipping  Department,  as  of 
August  1;  and  Arthur  Wrighting- 
ton,  Receiving  Department,  as  of 
September  1. 


four  reporting  directly  to  Mr.  Hil- 
ton on  production  problems. 

Mr.  Hilton  will  have  responsi- 
bility for  production  in  all  plants, 
of  the  goods  the  Company  sells 
with  respect  to  quality  and  cost, 
and  to  see  that  these  products  are 
furnished  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  quantity. 


F.  C.  HILTON 

General  Manufacturing  Manager 


E.  T.  WILLIAMS 

Assistant  Superintendent 

i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  n 


Employees  receiving  emblems 
during  the  month  of  August  for 
25  years  or  more  of  service  are  as 
follows: 


Neil  McKay  40  years 

Gaetano  Matinzi  40  years 


A curtailment  of  employment 
affecting  about  35  people  goes 
into  effect  here  this  week,  contin- 
uing into  next  week.  The  lay-off 
is  divided  almost  equally  between 
men  and  women  employees.  No 
changes  in  shift  operations  are 
contemplated  at  the  present  time. 

The  curtailment  in  production 
is  due  chiefly  to  a decrease  in 
baler  twine  sales,  according  to  a 
statement  by  First  Vice  President 
Charles  MacKinnon. 

“Baler  twine  sales  are  disap- 
pointing,” he  stated,  “and  as  a 
result  of  this  we  have  an  excess 
of  this  product  on  hand  above 
our  1949  requirements.  This 
means  we  will  make  that  much 
less  for  the  1950  season. 

“In  addition,  our  sales  of  tying 
twine  and  wire  rope  centers  are 
somewhat  less  than  we  expected. 
The  drop  in  sales  of  these  three 
items  made  a cut  in  production 
imperative.” 

Binder  twine  sales,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  better  than  was 
expected  and  have  kept  produc- 
tion up  to  its  high  level  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  of 
this  year.  Sales  of  this  product 
were  up,  probably,  because  of  the 
Allis  Chalmers  Hay  Baler  which 
uses  binder  twine  for  baling  hay 
and  which  is  gaining  in  favor 
among  the  farmers. 

The  drop  in  baler  twine  sales 
is  due  principally  to  two  causes, 
according  to  E.  G.  Roos,  Director 
of  Sales. 

HOARDING 

“During  the  war  years  consid- 
erable pressure  was  put  on  us  for 
more  and  more  production  to  meet 
an  ‘alleged’  scarcity  of  baler 
twine.  We  assumed  that  con- 
sumption was  running  close  to 
sales,  but  we  now  learn  that  it 
was  not.  There  was  considerable 
hoarding  of  baler  twine  during 
those  years  and  we  now  find  twine 
that  in  some  cases  is  as  much  as 
four  or  five  years  old  coming  out 
of  hoarding. 

“Secondly,  prices  for  baler 
twine  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
naturally  people  are  reluctant  to 
buy  any  more  than  their  imme- 
diate needs  in  the  hope  that  prices 
will  come  down.  The  farmer  is 
operating  from  hand  to  mouth,  so 
to  speak,  as  far  as  baler  twine  is 
concerned  and  will  not  order  a 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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New  Haven  Railroad  Salutes  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  in  Morning  Broadcast 


If  any  of  you  were  up  and 
about  at  7:00  a.m.  (yes,  we  said  7 
a.m.  and  no,  we’re  not  kidding) 
on  Wednesday,  August  24,  and 
were  tuned  to  Station  WEEI  for 
the  New  Haven  Railroad’s  TOP 
OP  THE  MORNING  program, 
then  you  heard  the  railroad’s  fine 
tribute  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  saluting  its  125th  an- 
niversary. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
you  who  perhaps  didn’t  roll  out 
of  bed  until  it  was  time  to  tune 
into  the  ball  game,  we  have  ob- 
tained a copy  of  the  script  as  de- 
livered by  Carl  Moore  and  Ray 
Girardin : 

(At  end  of  birthday  announce- 
ments read  by  Mr.  Moore) 

Ray:  Now  I’ve  got  a birthday  and 
anniversary  to  read  and  YOU 
can  do  the  sound  effects. 
Moore:  No,  no,  Raymond,  I read 
the  birthdays. 

Ray:  Not  this  one,  Mr.  Moore  — 
so  listen  while  I salute  the  125th 
anniversary  of  ropemaking  in 
Plymouth. 

Moore:  Did  you  say  rock-making 
or  rope? 

Ray:  I said  rope  — r-o-p-e  — 
rope.  And  this  morning  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  wants  to  salute 
one  of  the  oldest  industries  on 
its  lines  — the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  which  this 
year  is  celebrating  125  years  of 
ropemaking  in  the  shadow  of 
Plymouth  Rock. 

Moore:  Too  bad  they  didn’t  give 
you  some  of  their  product  for 
a particular  purpose. 

Ray:  Quiet,  and  you  can  go  hang 
yourself  but  I want  to  tell  our 
listeners  something  about  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 
Moore:  Where'd  you  learn  all  this 
stuff  about  rope? 

Ray:  I have  sources,  Mr.  Mooi'e, 
and  let  me  tell  you  a few  of 
the  things  Ellis  W.  Brewster, 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
told  the  members  of  the  New- 
comen Society  when  they  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  plant. 

Moore:  You  aren’t  the  only  one 
who  gets  around,  Raymond,  I 
happen  to  know  that  Ellis 
Brewster  is  a direct  descendant 
of  Elder  William  Brewster,  and 
that  for  nearly  35  years  he  has 
been  associated  with  Plymouth 
Cordage. 

Ray:  Quiet,  Moore  — while  I tell 
our  listeners  that  Plymouth 
Cordage  still  has  its  principal 
operation  on  Nathan’s  Brook, 
the  brook  which  provided  the 
energy  — about  7 horsepower 
— to  make  the  first  rope  when 
Bourne  Spooner  established  the 
company  in  1824.  And  Plymouth 
Cordage  is  still  making  ropes 
and  good  ones  too  on  the  same 
location,  although,  of  course,  to- 
day the  Plymouth  plant  consists 
of  three  large  mills,  with  ware- 
houses, power  plant,  shops,  etc. 
So,  congratulations  to  the  good 
folks  of  Plymouth  Cordage  on 
their  125th  anniversary  and  a 
special  salute  to  Ellis  W.  Brews- 
ter, their  president  and 
treasurer. 


Charles  J.  Slegmaier 

Charles  J.  Stegmaier  of  Phila- 
delphia, former  overseer  in  No.  1 
Mill,  died  on  August  19  at  his 
home  at  the  age  of  91.  Charles  J. 
was  one  of  four  Stegmaier  broth- 
ers who  served  long  and  faithfully 
for  Plymouth  Cordage. 

He  came  to  work  here  in  1868 
at  the  age  of  ten,  but  his  service 
record  was  broken  by  a trip  to 
the  West.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement in  1923  he  was  regarded 
as  a 47-year  man.  In  his  many 
years  of  service  he  held  various 
positions  in  the  plant,  working  up 
to  that  of  overseer  of  No.  1 Mill. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Maude  D.  Stegmaier,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a daughter,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine S.  Sears,  of  East  Dennis, 
Mass.,  and  by  two  brothers,  Henry 
and  Phillip,  both  former  employ- 
ees retired,  and  by  a sister, 
Martha. 


FAREWELL  PARTY 

To  the  tune  of  “Califoimia,  Here 
I Come,”  Deolinda  Costa,  mes- 
senger girl,  was  given  a send-off 
party  by  her  fellow  workers  in 
the  Tag  Room  at  12:45  on  Thurs- 
day, September  15.  “Hottie”  Ta- 
vares sang  the  song  to  her  and 
presented  Linda  with  a cake  in- 
scribed with  that  title. 

Deolinda  also  received  gifts  in- 
cluding a pearl  necklace,  a travel- 
ing case  and  candy,  from  her 
fellow  workers  and  employees  in 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment, Main  Office  and  Credit 
Union.  She  left  on  September  16 
for  a three-months’  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia where  she  will  visit  with 
relatives  in  Berkeley. 


Visitor  From  France 


Roger  G.  Habert  (left)  of  France, 
who  helped  engineer  the  export 
order  that  we  received  in  May  for 
over  two  million  pounds  of  Red 
Top  Binder  Twine  for  the  French 
Occupied  Zone  of  Germany,  was 
a visitor  here  on  August  24.  M. 
Habert  is  the  head  of  the  Altuma 
International  Company  with  of- 
fices in  New  York  City,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  abroad.  Although 
the  mill  was  closed  dowm  for  va- 
cation, M.  Habert  was  interested 
in  seeing  how  our  products  are 
made  and  was  shown  through  the 
plant  by  Ralph  L Drew  (right). 
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THREE  MEN  ADDED  TO  COMPANY! 
FIELD  ORGANIZATION  IN  RECENT  WEEKS! 


❖ 

Thi'ee  new  men  have  joined  the 
field  organization  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  in  recent 
weeks. 

Aloysius  B.  Schroeder  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  is  the  new  as- 
sistant office  manager  in  our 
Macgowan  and  Finigan  Division. 
He  is  an  Army  veteran  and  prior 
to  coming  with  Plymouth  was  em- 
ployed as  office  manager  for  Rob- 
ert Armbruster  Funeral  Service 
and  later  as  assistant  cashier  and 
office  manager  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  and  Savings  Bank. 
Mr.  Schroeder  is  married  and  the 
father  of  two  children. 


ROBERT  AIGLER 


Another  newcomer  in  the  Mac- 
gowan and  Finigan  Division  is 
Robert  Aigler,  who  succeeds  Ward 
G.  Kirlen  as  sales  representative 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  State  College 
and  served  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  the  European  theater  of  opera- 
tions. He  was  formerly  with  the 
Doane  Agricultural  Service  and 
the  Farm  Management  and  Con- 
sultation Service  in  Iowa. 


STANLEY  V.  JOHNSON 

Stanley  V.  Johnson  of  Duxbury 
joined  the  Company  as  sales  rep- 
resentative in  the  New  England 
District.  Mr.  Johnson  attended 
Bentley  School  of  Accounting  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  served  in  the  Army 
Air  Force  during  the  war  as  War- 
rant Officer.  Before  coming  with 
Plymouth  he  was  employed  as  a 
salesman  for  Hedge  and  Mattheis, 
construction  equipment  dealers,  of 
Boston  and  prior  to  that  was  in 
the  florist  business  in  Duxbury. 
He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters. 

Ward  G-  Kirleriy 
Salesman,  Retires 

After  selling  Plymouth  Binder 
Twine  for  more  than  35  years. 
Ward  G.  Kirlen  of  our  Macgowan 
and  Finigan  Division  has  retired,  i 
effective  August  31. 

A native  of  New  Boston,  Illinois, 
Mr.  Kirlen  is  now  74  years  of  age. 
In  his  35  years  with  Macgowan 
and  Finigan  he  has  perhaps  sold 
more  Plymouth  Binder  Twine  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  than  any 
other  one  individual. 

Mr.  Kirlen  is  being  succeeded 
by  Robert  Aigler,  who  will  cover 
the  Kansas-Missouri  territory. 


Retirement  Commit  teeSendirag  out  Ap- 
plications For  Joint  & Survivor  Option 


Employee-members  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Retirement  Plan  will 
probably  remember  reading  on 
page  11  and  page  12  of  the  blue 
pension  booklet  entitled,  “A  Sum- 
mary of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Retirement  Plan  for  United  States 
Employees”  that  if  an  employee 
wishes  an  income  to  continue  after 
his  death  to  his  wife,  he  may  make 
such  a choice  if  this  is  done  at 
least  two  years  before  he  retires. 
In  the  event  that  such  a choice  is 
made,  the  employee  will  receive  at 
retirement  a reduced  retirement 
income  payable  during  his  life  and 
continued  after  his  death  for  the 
life  of  his  wife. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  choice  of  this  option  known 
as  the  “Joint  & Survivor  Option” 
must  be  made  at  least  two  years 
before  the  employee  actually  re- 
tires. Since  an  employee  can  re- 
tu’e  as  early  as  age  60  with  a re- 


duced pension,  he  may  wish  to 
make  this  choice  before  he  reaches 
age  58  because  to  have  the  option 
effective,  he  must  apply  to  the 
Committee  at  least  two  years  be- 
fore the  date  he  actually  retires, 
whether  at  his  normal  retirement 
date  or  an  early  retirement  date. 

The  Retirement  Committee  will 
soon  be  mailing  to  all  employee- 
members  who  are  age  57  or  over 
application  forms  on  which  the 
employee  - member  may  request 
this  Joint  & Survivor  Option.  This, 
application  should  be  made  out 
and  mailed  or  brought  in  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Office  if  this 
option  is  desired.  Bear  in  mind 
that  no  employee-member  needs 
to  select  this  option  if  he  does  not 
wish  to.  If  he  is  interested,  he 
should  stop  in  to  see  Mr.  Searles 
who  will  be  glad  to  give  him  in- 
formation showing  how  the  option 
will  work  out  in  his  particular 
case. 
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Company  History  Is 
Vivid  Narrative 

I The  first  draft  of  the  history  of 
ithe  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
I written  by  Captain  Samuel  Eliot 
f.|  Morison  has  been  received  here 
[fand  has  been  read  and  approved 
[ j by  Company  heads. 

■ | The  book  will  be  published  by 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  as  one 
I of  their  regular  trade  editions  and 
(is  expected  to  be  released  as  one 
iof  their  Summer- 1950  publica- 
itions. 

] Captain  Morison,  who  is  Pro- 
Jfessor  of  History  at  Harvard 
I University,  has  written  several 
i books,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
jof  which  is  “Admiral  of  the  Ocean 
Iseas,”  a two-volume  biography 
I of  Christopher  Columbus.  Other 
[published  works  of  his  include: 
|“Maritime  History  of  Massachu- 
jsetts,”  “Builders  of  the  Bay 
Colony,”  “Three  Centuries  of 
Harvard,”  and  “Portuguese  Voy- 
i ages  to  America.” 

1 He  was  appointed  Official  Naval 
^Historian  during  World  War  II 
I by  President  Roosevelt  and  he  be- 
gan the  writing  of  a fourteen- 
I volume  “History  of  the  United 
^ iStates  Naval  Operations,  World 
i War  II,”  of  which  four  volumes 
• have  already  been  published.  He 
' was  commissioned  as  Captain  of 
I the  Naval  Reserve  for  the  prepa- 
) ration  of  the  writing  of  this  Navy 
i history. 

) Captain  Morison’s  treatment  of 
I the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s 
i history  is  warm  and  vivid  and  the 
i story  of  the  Company  as  penned 
f:by  this  famous  historian  should 
[have  wide  appeal.  The  book  will 
[be  well  illustrated. 

The  research  work  in  prepara- 
ition  for  the  writing  of  the  manu- 
i script  was  done  by  Dr.  Winston 
Lewis,  Professor  of  History  at 
I'the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

I Dr.  Lewis  spent  the  entire  summer 
:[here  last  year  delving  into  old  and 
j;  contemporary  Company  records  to 
j!  gather  data.  He  has  also  been 
) spending  the  past  month  here 

■ getting  additional  information  re- 
ji^uired  by  Captain  Morison  before 
l;he  can  complete  his  manuscript. 

I I Copies  of  the  history  will  be  sent 
!lbo  all  Company  employees,  stock- 
[|  holders  and  customers. 


AWARDED  COAST 
IpUARD  CONTRACT 

I The  mill  is  now  at  work  filling 
i in  order  from  the  U.  S.  Coast 
ijruard  for  four  coils  of  twelve- 
1 nch  Manila  Rope,  each  to  be  250 
I'athoms  and  weighing  about  6550 
j bounds.  The  contract  was  award- 
[bd  to  us  a few  weeks  ago  and  de- 
siiivery  is  expected  about  the  first 
jjif  October. 

Cub  Scouts  To 
Meet  Sept.  29 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
season  for  the  Cub  Scouts  of 
|Morth  Plymouth  will  be  held  on 
|rhursday  evening,  September  29, 
;it  7 o’clock  at  the  Cordage  Audi- 
torium. 

The  meeting  will  be  in  the  form 
|)f  an  “open  house”  to  which  par- 
:;nts  and  friends  are  invited.  Boys 
interested  in  joining  the  pack 

Iire  urged  to  be  present  as  plans 
:or  the  coming  year  will  be  made. 
The  age  requirement  has  been 
owered  from  nine  to  eight  years. 


FOUR  MEN  RETIRE  ON  SEPTEMBER  1 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
lost  four  more  of  its  loyal  em- 
ployees as  of  September  1 when 
each  was  pensioned  under  the 
Company’s  new  Retirement  Plan. 

We  salute  them  on  their  many 
years  of  service  and  wish  them 
many  years  of  happy  leisure! 


ROBERT  W.  WATSON 

September  1st  marked  the  leav- 
ing of  one  of  the  men  in  our  field 
organization  — Robert  W.  Wat- 
son, office  manager  at  the  Chica- 
go District  Office. 

Bob  has  been  with  the  Company 
since  April,  1926.  A midwesterner 
born  and  bred,  he  has  always 
worked  in  the  north  central  states. 
Prior  to  his  coming  with  Plym- 
outh Cordage  he  worked  in  the 
sales  departments  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Cordage  Company  of  In- 
dianapolis and  for  the  Crescent 
Paper  Company  of  the  same  city. 
During  his  twenty-two  years  with 
Plymouth,  he  continued  in  the 
selling  field,  always  in  our  Western 
Division  including  all  states  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  has  held  the  positions  of 
Branch  Manager  at  Cleveland  and 
also  at  Chicago,  giving  up  the 
latter  position  three  years  ago  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  He  has  been 
Office  Manager  at  Chicago  since 
that  time. 

One  of  his  hobbies  being  wood- 
working, he  was  presented  upon 
retiring  with  an  assortment  of 
power  tools  by  his  associates.  He 
is  also  an  ardent  enthusiast  of 
fishing  and  golfing  so  we  expect 
that  Mr.  Watson  will  be  devot- 
ing considerable  time  to  these 
pastimes  in  the  days  to  come. 

Although  he  has  often  spoken 
of  retiring  to  a “little  place  in  the 
country,”  so  accustomed  has  he 
become  to  urban  living  and  city 
comforts  that  he  and  Mrs.  Wat- 
son have  decided  to  stay  on  in 
their  small  apartment  in  the 
Windy  City.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren. 


DON'T  MONKEY 
WITH  SOMETHING 
YOU  DON'T 


PRIMO  SAMPIARI 

After  more  than  42  years  of 
service  here,  Primo  Sampiari,  a 
Covering  Room  employee,  retired 
on  September  1.  Primo  came  to 
work  here  on  April  4,  1907  and 
has  worked  in  No.  2 Mill,  the 
Shipping  and  Receiving  Depart- 
ments and  lastly  in  the  covering 
division  of  the  Rope  Room  where 
he  bound  off  all  kinds  and  sizes 
of  rope,  varying  from  the  six- 
thread  up  to  the  giant  twelve- 
inch  circumference  hawsers. 

He  is  an  ardent  baseball  fan  and 
we  think  you  can  probably  find 
him  spending  some  of  his  leisure 
hours  before  a television  screen  in 
these  closing  days  of  the  pennant 
race.  Primo  also  has  two  other 
big  interests  — his  two  charming 
young  granddaughters,  Beverly, 
11,  and  Kathleen,  7,  who  are  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Fohrder. 


NEBO  MENDES 

Nebo  Mendes  was  one  of  the 
many  persons  who  joined  our 
ranks  during  wartime  to  help  us 
meet  urgent  war  orders  and  liked 
it  well  enough  here  to  stay  on. 

When  he  first  came  here  in 
March,  1943,  he  worked  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Department,  was  later 
transferred  to  No.  2 Mill  where  he 
remained  until  his  retirement  on 
September  1.  Although  a quiet  and 
unassuming  worker,  he  has  a good 
sense  of  humor  and  he  made  many 
friends  during  his  six  years  here. 
He  was  a preparation  worker. 

One  of  his  three  sons  owns  a 
cranberry  bog  near  Billington 
Sea  and  Nebo  plans  to  devote  his 
time  helping  him.  His  retirement 
comes  at  an  opportune  time  to 
lend  a hand  with  the  picking  and 
screening.  Nebo  also  has  two 
daughters  and  makes  his  home  at 
96  South  street. 


FRANCISCO  EDUARDO 


Francisco  Eduardo,  preparation 
worker  in  No.  1 Mill,  bade  his 
many  friends  here  good-bye  on 
September  1 to  retire  to  a well- 
earned  rest. 

Francisco  has  been  with  Plym- 
outh Cordage  since  July,  1918,  and 
his  service  record  includes  work 
in  the  three  mills.  He  was  feed- 
ing a breaker  in  No.  1 Mill  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement. 

Francisco  has  three  major  out- 
side interests:  the  garden  at  his 
home  at  22  Forest  Avenue  Court; 
his  affiliations  with  the  Unao 
Lusa  Club  where  he  has  been  a 
member  for  several  years,  and 
his  third  and  most  important  in- 
terest is  his  young  granddaughter. 


RUN  INTO  HURRICANE 
ON  VACATION  TRIP 

Ephraim  Bartlett,  foreman  of 
the  Carpenter  Shop,  and  Peter 
Billey,  Assistant  Plant  Engineer, 
spent  their  vacation  in  Florida 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  be 
greeted  by  the  hurricane  on  Au- 
gust 27-28. 

Ephie  got  the  brunt  of  the  big 
wind  and  rain  storm  at  New  Port 
Richey,  which  is  near  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  drove  to  pick  up 
Ml’S.  Bartlett  and  their  son  Louis 
who  had  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer there  with  her  parents.  He 
had  to  drive  through  streets 
flooded  with  eight  inches  of  water. 

Mr.  Billey,  who  rode  to  Florida 
with  Mr.  Bartlett,  went  on  to 
Orange  City,  near  Orlando,  to 
visit  with  his  father  whom  he 
hadn’t  seen  in  fifteen  years.  He, 
too,  ran  into  the  hurricane  but 
it  wasn’t  so  strong  as  on  the 
West  Coast. 


GROWS  40-LB. 
WATERMELON 

A watermelon  which  tilted 
the  scales  at  40  pounds,  2 
ounces,  was  grown  by  Plant 
Guard  Antone  Lawrence  at  his 
garden  at  25  Cordage  Terrace 
this  summer. 

Tony  knew  his  word  might 
be  doubted  so  he  had  a photo- 
graph taken  of  the  giant  fruit, 
but  alas!  It  was  a double  ex- 
posure and  the  print  was  not 
suitable  for  reproduction  pur- 
poses. 

However,  we  saw  the  picture 
and  will  vouch  for  Tony’s  story 
— it  was  a hefty  looking  melon. 
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I 

MARY  BETTENCOURT 
and  ROSE  PO 

We  have  been  asked  to  “cover” 
the  NEWS  while  our  regular  re- 
porter, Jean  St.  Amant,  is  on  va- 
cation. Jean,  by  the  way,  is  spend- 
ing ten  days  at  Severance  Lodge, 
Center  Lovell,  Maine. 

Sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to 
Mary  Lovell  of  the  Payroll  Depart- 
ment upon  the  recent  death  of 
her  father. 

The  girls  received  a “thank  you” 
note  from  H.  B.  Bradley  for  the 
yellow  roses  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradley  on  their  50th  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  August  15. 

Most  of  us  had  our  vacations 
during  the  two  weeks  that  the  Mill 
was  closed.  Some  travelled  far 
and  some  stayed  in  town.  In  all, 
everyone  had  a good  time. 

The  person  to  travel  the  farthest 
was  Eddie  Cavanaugh  of  the  Sales 
Department.  Eddie  and  his  family 
toured  California  by  car,  coining 
home  by  way  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  Southern  Route  to  show  his 
little  daughter  some  real  Indians. 

Grace  Edgar  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment visited  her  brother  in 
Vermont.  Miss  Edgar  reports  that 
the  grass  and  trees  are  much 
greener  up  there  than  around  here. 

Beth  Holmes  of  the  Advertising 
Department  was  in  Middleboro 
most  of  the  first  week  taking 
jaunts  here  and  thers  and  spend- 
ing a day  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
However,  the  second  week,  Beth 
toured  upper  New  York  State, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

Bert  Holmes  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment enjoyed  two  weeks  camp- 
ing out  on  his  island  in  Darby 
Pond. 

Bob  Lowe  of  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment is  enjoying  a week  at  Nan- 
tucket Island. 

Marjorie  Anderson  of  the  Traf- 
fic Department  took  short  trips, 
and  went  to  the  Red  Sox  and 
Philadelphia  night  game  with  her 
mother  and  niece. 

Rose  Po  of  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment and  her  husband  and  friends 
had  a wonderful  time  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Eddie  Rossi  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment took  day  trips  in  his 
new  Chevi’olet. 

John  Pascoe  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment spent  two  weeks  with 
his  wife  and  children  at  his  new 
cottage  at  Saquish. 

Agnes  McCarthy,  Mr.  Drew’s 
secretary,  does  not  have  to  leave 
Plymouth  for  she  has  a beautiful 
spot,  her  summer  home  at  War- 
ren's Cove. 

Mary  Bettencourt  of  the  Sales 
Department  took  short  trips  with 
her  family  and  spent  a few  days 
at  Horse  Neck  Beach,  Mass. 

Roland  Holmes  went  to  the  Cape 
for  a couple  of  days  and  New 
Hampshire  for  the  remaining  few 
days. 

ENGAGEMENT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicoli  of  6 
Hamilton  Street  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter, 
Eleanor  Mary,  to  Warren  Blan- 
chard, Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  Blanchard  of  Avon,  Mass. 
Miss  Nicoli  is  a graduate  of  the 
Plymouth  High  School  Class  of 
1943  and  has  been  employed  in 
the  Plant  Engineer’s  Office  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  Mr.  Blan- 
chard attended  the  Avon  schools 
and  is  currently  in  the  dairy 
business.  A fall  wedding  is  planned. 


Hazel  Robbins  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment also  took  short  trips  to 
the  Cape.  For  the  remainder  of  her 
vacation  Hazel  and  her  husband 
are  going  fishing  at  Moosehead 
Lake,  Maine. 

Agnes  Van  Amburgh  of  the  Bill- 
ing Department  spent  a busy  week 
with  her  two  sons,  sailing,  swim- 
ming and  picnicking.  She  also 
managed  to  find  time  to  enjoy  her 
favorite  hobby  — playing  the 
piano. 

Jesse  Rezendes  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Department  went  beachcomb- 
ing. Jesse  was  also  very  busy  with 
his  favorite  hobby  — drawing 
cartoons.  (We  think  they  are  very 
good,  Jesse.  Good  luck  to  you.) 

Gloria  Longhi  of  the  Billing  De- 
partment took  day  trips  here  and 
there.  Gloria  is  very  busy  mak- 
ing plans  for  that  big  day  in 
October. 

Leona  Vannah  of  the  Purchas- 
ing Department  spent  her  vaca- 
tion in  Maine  with  her  fiance  — 
also  making  plans  for  that  big 
day  in  October. 

Jean  Spailuzzi  of  the  Fiber  De- 
partment and  her  new  husband 
visited  Niagara  Falls.  Second 
honeymoon  — so  soon?  ? 

“Sunnie”  Ransom  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Department  took  trips  to 
the  Cape,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
the  South  Shore. 

Harold  Gould  of  the  Payroll  De- 
partment went  to  Rhode  Island 
on  his  vacation. 

Sue  Paty  and  Freddie  Dittmar, 
both  of  the  Payroll  Department, 
travelled  as  far  north  as  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

George  Paulding  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Department,  during  his 
vacation,  played  the  role  of  in- 
terior decorator  and  did  many 
little  things  to  beautify  his  home 
in  order  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive for  his  wife  and  little  family. 

Elsie  Morse  enjoyed  her  vaca- 
tion by  taking  short  jaunts  here 
and  there. 

Muriel  Rudolph  and  her  hus- 
band enjoyed  their  vacation  by 
just  being  people  of  leisure  for  two 
short  weeks. 

Having  successfully  passed  her 
driving  test  on  August  31st,  Betty 
Andrews  and  a friend  are  now 
touring  Montreal  in  Betty’s  new 
Renault. 

Mary  Lovell  also  passed  her 
driving  test  on  August  31st.  (Good 
luck,  girls.) 

Mai'ion  Zaniboni  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Department,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desidero  Zaniboni, 
became  engaged  to  Kenneth  E. 
Rudolph  of  Somerville  on  Au- 
gust 13.  Kenneth  is  a Sergeant 
in  the  U.S.A.F.  and  is  at  present 
stationed  at  Otis  Field.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Roy  Morse,  who  is  getting  mar- 
ried to  Sally  Krueger  on  Sunday, 
September  25th,  was  given  a stag 
party  by  the  fellows  on  August  18. 
Roy  was  presented  an  electric 
alarm  clock  and  bedroom  table 
lamp.  Card  games  were  played, 
and  we  hear  Roy  cleaned  up  that 
night. 

Alfreda  Roncarati  of  the  Billing 
Department  was  married  to  Peter 
Villani  on  Sunday,  September  11. 
The  girls  presented  Freda  with  a 
Boston  rocker  and  a Chippendale 
mirror. 

Tommy  Reagan  of  the  Adver- 
tising Department  is  enjoying  (?) 
himself  with  the  State  Guard  at 
Camp  Edwards  for  two  weeks. 


An  authentic  reproduction  of  a 
nineteenth  century  ship  captain’s 
table  entirely  handmade  by  Ar- 
thur W.  Eliott  of  the  Carpenter 
Shop  after  many  weeks  spent  in 
research  on  ship  furniture  of  that 
era,  will  be  the  resting  place  for 
the  ship  model  presented  to  the 
Company  by  William  H.  Young 
of  Duxbury  on  the  occasion  of 
our  125th  anniversary. 

Arthur  consulted  many  books 
on  ship  models  of  the  1810-1840 
period  to  obtain  background  in- 
formation before  beginning  the 
table.  The  legs  are  the  same  as 
those  used  for  supports  on  the  bin- 
nacles of  ships  of  the  1800’s  and 
also  for  the  stanchions,  railings 
and  furniture  on  the  ships.  The 
edging  of  the  table  itself  is  similar 
to  that  used  for  pedestals  for 
figureheads  on  the  prows  of  boats 
then. 

No.  2 Mill— Days  j 

■ 

TINA  TAVARES 

Everett  Sampson  took  his  an- 
nual trip  back  home  to  Nova 
Scotia,  spending  three  weeks  with 
friends  and  relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Vaz  ac- 
companied Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel 
Crawley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antone 
Rebeiro  on  a motor  trip  that  took 
them  to  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlantic  City. 

It  wouldn’t  be  a vacation  for 
Bill  Lanman  if  he  didn’t  make  his 
annual  visit  to  New  York  City.  He 
spent  a few  days  seeing  the  sights 
again  and  then  travelled  to 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  to  visit  an 
old  friend. 

Bunny  Cash,  her  husband  and 
son,  enjoyed  the  many  interesting 
places  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  — well,  who 
wouldn’t  be  — all  those  green- 
backs almost  at  your  fingertips. 

Samuel  Christie,  No.  2 Mill  Prep 
Foreman,  again  visited  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  also  Nova  Scotia. 

Augustina  and  John  Taddia 
spent  an  enjoyable  vacation  ^visit- 
ing relatives  at  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine.  They  also  spent  a few  days 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Joe  Val  spent  his  time  leisurely 
painting  his  house  as  did  Millard 
Davidson  who  has  recently  pur- 
chased a home  in  Chiltonville. 

Johnny  Souza  and  family  spent 
a week  at  Fresh  Pond  enjoying  the 
outdoors,  fishing,  swimming  and 
boating. 


The  table  is  eight  feet  long, 
42  inches  wide  and  thirty  inches 
high  — about  the  size  of  a cap- 
tain’s table.  The  legs  were  turned 
out  of  four-inch  native  pine  while 
the  table  top  is  made  of  1 '/2-inch 
native  pine  planks.  The  mortise 
and  tendon  joints  are  authentic 
and  even  the  peg  holes  are  covered 
over  with  plugs  with  the  grain 
running  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  surface  of  the  wood. 

When  completed,  the  table  was 
hand-planed  and  hand-scraped. 
The  wax  finish  was  applied  by 
Walter  Thom  and  Bernard  Kaiser 
of  the  Paint  Shop  and  this  too  is 
authentic  and  was  hand-rubbed. 

A glass  case  of  native  maple  is 
now  being  constructed  to  cover 
the  ship  model,  which  will  be 
put  on  display  at  the  Auditorium. 

I SHIPPING  DEPT. 

■ 

JAMES  BERARDI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Maier 
spent  their  vacation  visiting  in 
the  Towns  of  Ludlow,  Agawam, 
Chicopee  Falls  and  East  Long- 
meadow. 

George  MacMahon  was  the 
guest  of  the  Captain  of  the  fish- 
ing trawler,  “The  Ramsay,”  and 
spent  his  two  weeks’  vacation  fish- 
ing off  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  established 
some  sort  of  a record  on  his  va- 
cation. He  attended  a total  of 
five  major  league  ball  games  in 
Boston.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
the  distinction  of  occupying  a box 
seat  immediately  adjoining  Joe 
Cronin’s. 

Albion  Holmes  spent  practically 
all  of  his  time  with  his  family 
at  their  summer  camp  in  Darby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Berardi 
visited  their  son  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Berardi,  Jr.,  at 
Columbus,  N.  J.,  and  had  their 
first  opportunity  to  see  their  new 
twin  grandsons,  George  and 
James,  born  July  24.  The  Berardi’s 
also  stopped  off  at  Atlantic  City, 
Asbury  Park,  and  attended  the 
American  Legion  Convention  in 
Philadelphia. 

Among  those  who  took  day  trips 
hither  and  thither  were  Irving 
“Snuffy”  Holland,  Francis  Ruas, 
Gilbert  Tavares  and  James  Mc- 
Lathlin.  Much  of  Jim’s  time  was 
spent  at  nearby  auction  sales. 
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Credit  Unions  Handle  10% 

Of  Personal  Loan  Business  in  U.  S. 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 

BOND  WINNERS 


How  the  Credit  Union  move- 
ment is  thriving  as  members  de- 
posit more  and  borrow  more,  is 
■described  in  an  article  which  ap- 
ipeared  recently  in  the  Wall  Street 
.iJournal. 

! The  article  recounts  how  credit 
^unions  are  chartered  and  how  they 
jioperate.  They  now  handle  about 
ten  per  cent  of  all  personal  loan 
business  and  flourish  in  factories, 
schools  and  church  groups. 

Excerpts  from  the  article  are  as 
follows; 

“Credit  unions,  the  self  - gov- 
erned ‘baby  banks’  of  wage  earn- 
ers, farmers,  lodge  brothers  and 
parishioners,  are  enjoying  a brisk 
aoom  in  this  year  of  declining 
ousiness. 

“More  people  have  more  money 
in  them  than  ever  before.  The 
nembers  are  borrowing  more,  too, 
and  many  unions  expect  record 
Jicome  from  interest  when  the 
X)oks  for  1949  are  totted. 

“The  credit  union  idea  is  basi- 
cally one  of  pooled  savings.  Mr. 
\ and  Mr.  B need  to  borrow  money 
;rom  time  to  time  but  rarely  at 
;he  same  time.  By  putting  their 
savings  into  a common  pot,  they 
can  help  each  other  and  get  a 
•eturn  on  their  money  besides. 

“Three  years  ago  the  unions  had 
•cached  a low  point  in  their  for- 
tunes. Things  to  buy  were  a lot 
scarcer  and  money  was  easier  to 
come  by  than  it  is  now.  Loans  to 
members  were  down  to  $126  mil- 
ion  for  all  the  unions  in  the  coun- 
;ry.  With  less  outlet  for  their 
avings,  which  were  swelling,  the 


MAINTENANCE  1 

DEPARTMENT  I 


ROBERT  D.  SAMPSON 

Jesse  Robbins  is  confined  to  the 
Jordan  Hospital  following  an  op- 
eration last  Monday. 

I Joseph  Souza  is  out  of  work  due 
;o  a skin  poisoning. 

I Norman  Holmes  and  Lewis 
Cleveland  are  both  on  vacation 
Ihis  week,  having  worked  while 
|he  plant  was  shut  down. 

I During  the  plant  annual  vaca- 
ion  period: 

Ephraim  Bartlett  and  Peter 
^illey  motored  to  Florida. 

Richard  Taylor  and  family 
isited  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

I Bernard  Kaiser  mastered  the  art 
)f  bass  fishing. 

I Walter  Thom  and  family  spent 
ome  time  in  Springfield. 

The  Andrew  Brenner  family  en- 
oyed  their  camp  at  West  Pond. 

Ralph  Given’s  family  and 
riends  visited  the  Thousand  Is- 
ands  in  New  York  State. 

The  Harold  Pratts  bought 
hemselves  a nifty  house  trailer 
.nd  traveled  through  the  White 
fountains. 

^ INDUSTRIAL 

' RELATIONS 


EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

Ethel  Smith  with  friends  en- 
oyed  a very  nice  vacation  taking 
lay  trips  in  her  Merry  Oldsmo- 
l)ile. 

I The  highlight  of  Bertha  Law- 


organizations  put  about  three - 
fourths  of  their  funds  into  low- 
yielding  government  bonds. 

“Dividends,  which  now  range 
from  2%  to  4%  for  well  estab- 
I lished  unions,  went  down  close  to 
1%  and  many  skipped  them  com- 
pletely. A good  number  of  unions 
closed  their  doors.  The  national 
total  dropped  off  for  the  first  time 
since  1930,  shrinking  to  some  8,600 
compared  with  a pre-war  high  of 
9,650  in  1941. 

“Now  the  credit  business  is  look- 
ing up  again.  So  far  this  year  over 
800  new  unions  have  been  organ- 
ized and  some  129,000  new  mem- 
bers added. 

MANAGEMENT  BY  MEMBERS 

“Control  and  management  of 
these  credit  co-ops  rests  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  members,  who 
have  equal  votes  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  invested.  They 
elect  a board  of  directors,  a super- 
visory committee  and  credit  com- 
mittee: officers  are  elected  by  the 
board. 

“The  main  purpose  of  a credit 
union,  besides  its  encouragement 
of  thrift,  is  to  make  loans  to  mem- 
bers at  lower  rates  than  they 
could  probably  get  elsewhere,  says 
Thomas  W.  Doig,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association. 

WARN  AGAINST  HIGH  RATES 

“Unions  warn  members  against 
the  high  rates  of  some  personal 
loan  companies.  They  also  cau- 
tion against  installment  buying, 
‘suggesting  that  members  pay 
cash  and  borrow  the  money  from 
us,’  reports  Mr.  Doig. 

“Spokesmen  for  the  credit  co- 
ops say  they  can  lend  at  lower 
rates  than  banks  and  finance  com- 
panies because  their  costs  are  low- 
er. Usually  there  are  no  salaries 
to  pay  and  in  most  cases  the  office 
space  is  provided  free  by  employ- 
er, lodge  or  church;  few  unions 
come  anywhere  near  New  York 
City’s  huge  municipal  outfit  which 
has  34,000  city-employee  members, 
a full  time  staff  of  35  and  an  an- 
nual payroll  over  $100,000.  No  ex- 
tensive — • and  expensive  — • inves- 
tigations have  to  be  made  of  a 
borrower’s  character  and  ability 
to  pay;  he’s  a fellow  worker  or 
lodge  brother  and  generally  well 
known  to  the  credit  committee.” 

—Wall  Street  Journal, 
July  29,  1949 


day’s  vacation  was  visiting  her 
new  grandson,  Joel  Andrews,  of 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Our  “Brown  Betty”  (Elizabeth 
Chandler)  with  friend  spent  a 
very  enjoyable  vacation  cruising 
Plymouth  Bay  and  taking  auto 
trips.  (How  was  the  pizza,  Betty?) 

John  Searles  and  family  spent 
their  vacation  at  Long  Pond.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Searles  enjoyed  his 
vacation  because  we  hear  Long 
Pond  is  minus  twenty-eight  perch, 
which  we  consider  a good  catch. 

Lindy  F.  Sampson,  a former  em- 
ployee of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department,  with  her  new  son, 
Kent,  spent  two  weeks’  vacation 
at  her  mother  s home  in  Kingston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gilman 
spent  a very  enjoyable  vacation 
traveling  in  New  Hampshire. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 
Patricia  Anne  Johnson 
STANDARDS  DEPT. 
Dorothy  Rossi 


The  people  in  Italy  are  cheerful 
again  and  singing  at  their  work — 
when  they  can  find  work — reports 
Angelo  Locatelli  of  No.  2 Mill  who 
has  just  returned  from  a three 
months’  trip  to  Italy. 

He  visited  practically  all  of 
Northern  Italy  on  his  trip,  includ- 
ing the  beautiful  cities  of  Milan, 
Genoa,  Bologna,  Venice,  Rome 
and  Vatican  City  where  they  saw 
the  Swiss  Guard.  Most  of  these 
cities  were  spared  the  ravages  oi 
war  with  the  exception  of  Genoa 
where  there  are  still  piles  of  rock 
and  rubble  from  bombed  build- 
inps.  But  for  the  most  part,  de- 
struction was  confined  to  the 
small  towns  and  villages.  Venice 
and  Rome  were  both  declared 
“open  cities.” 

Mr.  Locatelli  was  accompanied 
on  his  trip  bv  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, Lena.  The  trip  was  primai’ily 
to  transact  some  personal  busi- 
ness but  they  combined  it  with 


The  lucky  winners  of  the  two 
$25.00  Savings  Bonds  awarded  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
at  the  annual  C.I.O.  outing  held 
September  4 in  Kingston  were: 

Mrs.  Norma  Ghidoni,  14  Atlantic 
street,  and  Francis  Mentzel,  35 
Vernon  street.  Both  are  employees 
of  the  George  Mabbett  and  Sons 
Company. 


pleasure.  They  sailed  on  June  16 
on  the  Greek  liner,  SS  Neas  Hellas, 
and  returned  on  September  5. 

Mrs.  Locatelli  visited  with  her 
brother  and  two  sisters  whom  she 
hadn’t  seen  for  36  years. 

While  there  is  plenty  of  food  in 
the  stores  and  no  shortage  of  any- 
thing, the  employment  situation 
is  rather  bad  and  there  is  a short- 
age of  money  to  buy  things.  Au- 
tomobiles are  scarce  and  most 
people  travel  by  bicycle. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  Italians 
reported  a marked  improvement 
in  their  lot  from  wartime  years 
and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  hostilities. 


To  promote  thrift  and  encourage 
savings — to  grant  loans  for  provi- 
dent purposes  at  a low  rate  of 
interest  . . . These  are  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  your  Credit 
Union. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

Just  call  him  “Don  the  Dope,” 

Lifting  a load  with  so  small  a rope. 


Finds  People  Happy,  No  Shortage  of 
Goods^  in  3-Month  Tour  of  Italy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo  Locatelli  and  their  daughter  Lena  at  the 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Palace  in  Rome. 
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Editorial  Notes 

This  might  well  he  called  a “Vacation  Edition”  of  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS  for  there  are  well  over  one  hundred  items 
about  the  vacation  doings  of  employees.  Cordage  workers 
are  a traveling  group.  They  like  to  visit  new  places  and  see 
new  things,  and  distance  apparently  is  no  obstacle.  Some 
of  them  went  as  far  as  the  West  Coast  and  Mexico  during 
their  vacation.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  vacations,  we 
feel  a word  of  praise  is  due  our  reporters  who  have  done  such 
a splendid  job  of  gathering  and  recording  all  this  vacation 
news.  It  is  entirely  due  to  their  efforts  that  we  are  able  to 
keep  you  so  well  posted  on  the  activities  of  our  fellow 
workers. 

^ ^ 

Every  day  there  are  700  home  fires 28  deaths  by 

fire  ....  100  factory  fires  ....  7 school  fires.  These  are  start- 
ling statistics.  It  is  even  more  shocking  to  learn  that  fires 
are  on  the  increase  mainly  because  of  the  careless  smoker. 
That  little  cigarette  becomes  a demon  of  destruction  when 
not  properly  disposed  of — as  witness  the  Noronic  tragedy  of 
last  week-end,  the  probable  cause  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a lighted  cigarette. 


WH/CW  TO  START  BUILDING  AGAIN. 


Maybe  it’s  because  they  don’t  know  there  is  such  a law. 
Maybe  they  are  just  plain  careless.  Maybe  they  are  in  a rush 
to  get  somewhere  and  can’t  be  bothered  stopping.  Whatever 
the  reason,  there  are  many  people  who  don’t  bring  their  cars 
to  a full  stop  before  passing  a school  bus.  There  is  a law 
which  requires  a driver  overtaking  a stopped  school  bus  to 
come  to  a complete  stop,  after  which  be  may  proceed  at  not 
over  ten  miles  per  hour.  Children  are  apt  to  be  careless  be- 
cause they’re  too  young  to  know  better,  but  a motorist  is  old 
enough  and  should  know  enough  to  try  to  protect  a child’s 
life. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


WHEN  YOU  QUARREL  WITH  YOUR  WIFE 


SEPTEMBER  21,  1929 

The  men  in  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Band  left  early  Fi'iday  after- 
noon and  started  by  bus  to  Provi- 
dence w'here  they  boarded  the 
boat  for  New  York  for  their  an- 
nual band  trip.  While  there  they 
will  make  their  headquarters  at 
Hotel  Breslin.  The  final  outdoor 
concert  of  the  season  was  pre- 
sented last  Monday  evening. 

The  restaurant  at  Harris  Hall 
has  been  undergoing  various 
changes  this  past  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  rearrangement  of  its 
kitchen  equipment. 

Registration  for  the  gymnasium 
classes  will  begin  on  September  30. 
The  classes  will  be  open  both  to 
children  of  Cordage  employees  and 
also  to  children  whose  parents  do 
not  work  here. 

A.  W.  Nichols  and  A.  L.  Holden 
have  returned  from  a field  trip 
through  the  wheat  fields  of  the 
Middle  West  to  obtain  compara- 
tive information  on  the  different 
makes  of  binder  twine  and  to 
boost  Plymouth  twine. 


Lucien  Laurent,  Traffic  Depart- 
ment, was  married  on  September 
7th  to  Josephine  Demulder  of 
Kingston. 

The  1929  baseball  season  was 
the  best  the  Club  has  ever  had. 
It  was  athletically  and  financially 
a success  far  beyond  our  dreams. 
All  the  credit  in  the  world  goes 
to  “Andy”  and  his  team  mates. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 
OCTOBER  9 to  15 


Sustained  romance  between  man 
and  wife  is  the  most  worthwhile 
achievement  in  life. 

And  it  can  be  achieved  if  we 
keep  trying,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticle, “When  You  Quarrel  With 
Your  Wife,”  in  the  September 
issue  of  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine.  Millions  of  families 
suffer  lasting  distress  from  quar- 
rels — which  sometimes  lead  to 
reprisals,  hatreds  and  in  the  ex- 
treme, divorces,  murders  and  sui- 
cides. 

Here  ai’e  some  ways,  suggested 
in  the  article,  to  eliminate  the 
tragedy  of  quarrels  from  your 
family  life: 

Reduce  the  stimulation  of  out- 
side events  and  make  your  home 
the  haven  it  was  meant  to  be.  The 
scientific  progress  of  the  20th 
century  enriches  our  home  life — 
but  its  accompanying  nervous 
tension  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  home.  Perhaps  our 
grandparents  didn’t  invent  radar 
because  they  were  singing  as  a 
family  around  the  parlor  organ. 
Maybe  they  weren’t  sophisticated 
because  they  were  having  a good 
time  pulling  taffy  in  the  kitchen. 
Pause  to  consider  what  prggress 
is. 

Bring  to  your  problems  an  open 
mind,  an  eagerness  to  improve 
and  a willingness  to  make  an 
effort,  even  if  it  has  to  be  by 
trial  and  error.  There  is  no  abso- 
lute preventative  for  family  quar- 
rels. But  merely  recognizing  their 
more  common  causes  will  prepare 
us  for  most  of  them.  And  pre- 
paredness for  any  evil  amounts 


almost  to  prevention. 

Realize  that  a “blowoff”  by  . 
your  mate  is  not  an  insult,  even 
if  she  (or  he)  says  insulting  words  ■ 
and  takes  unlovely  actions.  Your  ; 
precious  pride  will  not  wither  i 
under  it  and  your  self-respect  will  ' 
not  die.  You  will  discover  that  i 
strange  paradox  in  our  natures — 
that  we  scold  hardest  those  whom 
we  love  most.  You  can’t  afford 
sullen  spells,  imagining  yourself 
mistreated,  a cold-shoulder  atti- 
tude of  disdain  or  a prolonged 
coolness  toward  your  mate,  with 
exaggerated  politeness  which  is 
insincere. 

Look  to  your  family’s  physical  . 
environment.  Proper  food,  enough 
sleep,  reasonable  exercise  — these  ' 
are  as  fundamental  as  air  and  | 
water.  Psychiatrists  agree  that 
those  everyday  fundamentals  tend 
to  be  neglected  even  in  the  best-  ■ 
ordered  homes. 

Some  homes  have  been  raised 
to  a new  calmness  of  spirit  by  the 
institution  of  a “quiet  time,”  a . 
deliberate  walking  away  from  all 
responsibilities  at  regular  inter- 
vals. A man  may  go  off  for  an  i 
hour  every  other  day.  He  may  ■ 
walk,  sit  or  lie  down,  dismissing 
all  problems  from  his  mind,  doing  [ 
whatever  the  relaxing  mood  sug- 
gests to  him.  On  alternate  days, 
a wife  may  go  wherever  she  will, 
wherever  she  can  avoid  people  and  , 
avoid  thinking. 

Such  re-creation  of  the  spirit 
finds  trivial  annoyances  assuming 
their  proper  proportions,  angers 
forgotten  and  harassments  fading 
away. 
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1 j LORING  LIBRARY  i 

t ' — ' 

' The  following  titles  have  been 
( added  to  the  Loring  Branch  Li- 
j brary  shelves  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  News: 

FICTION 

IRIS  IN  WINTER — Cadell,  Eliza- 
j beth. 

I BELOW  SUSPICION— Carr,  J.  D. 

^ IT  HAPPENS  EVERY  SPRING— 
j Davies,  Valentine. 

1 RUSTLERS’  MOON  — Ermine, 
t Will. 

h CABINDA  AFFAIR — Head,  Mat- 
I thew. 

? QUESTION  OF  GREGORY— 
.;  Janeway,  Elizabeth. 

; COVER  HIS  FACE— Kyd,  Thomas, 
j QUEEN  BEE— Lee,  Edna. 
f SAGEBRUSH  BANDIT  — Lomax, 
i Bliss. 

' REST  AND  BE  THANKFUL  — 

1 Macinnes,  Helen. 

I MIRAGE— H.  T.  Miller. 

I R E V O L T IN  SAN  MARCOS  — 

I.  North,  R.  C. 

i THUNDER  ON  THE  BUCKHORN 
— O’Rourke,  Frank. 

! LITTLE  VOYAGE— Osborne,  L.  P. 
C YOUNG  WILLIAM  WASH- 
i BOURNE  — Pakington,  Hum- 
) phrey. 

I TENT  IN  CORSICA  — Quigley, 
I Martin. 


Surprise! 


Genuine  surprise  is  reflected  in 
Pauline  (Freyermuth)  Eddy’s  face 
as  she  enters  the  Alsace  Lorraine 
Hall  to  be  greeted  by  a large  group 
of  friends  who  had  gathered  to 
give  her  a shower.  Polly,  who  is 
a yarn  tester  in  No.  1 Mill,  re- 
ceived many  beautiful  gifts.  She 
was  married  on  August  24  to  Irv- 
ing “Snapper”  Eddy  who  works 
in  No.  2 Mill. 


. BLACKTHORN  HOUSE— Rhode, 
I John. 


NON-FICTION 

>HOW  TO  PAINT  TRAYS  — 
1 Blanchard,  R.  R. 

i MEDICINE  ON  THE  MARCH  — 
1 Clark,  Marguerite. 

1 TWENTY  - FIVE  BEST  PLAYS 
1 OF  THE  MODERN  AMERICAN 
f THEATRE  — Gassner,  John, 
I editor. 

i NIAGARA  COUNTRY  — Graham, 
i Lloyd. 


< UPHOLSTERING  HOME  FURNI- 
I TURE—  Pope.  B.  R. 


i HOW  TO  GROW  ANNUALS  — 
W Robbins,  A.  R. 


Curtailment 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
foot  more  than  he  actually 
needs.” 

Mr.  Roos  said  there  was  no  de- 
crease in  consumption  of  baler 
twine,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  old  inventories  are 
being  cleaned  up  and  that  farm- 
ers have  bought  only  what  they 
actually  needed  this  past  season, 
bids  well  for  next  year. 

The  use  of  paper  tape  in  pack- 
aging and  the  importation  of 
cheap  twine  from  Mexico  have 
seriously  affected  our  tying  twine 
business. 


Heres  LOW  COST  PROTECTION  for 
the  Man  Who  "Can't  Afford  More  Now" 


If  you  have  ever  thought  to  yourself  that  someone  . . . some- 
where . , , ought  to  provide  lower  cost  life  insurance  protection  for 
the  man  who  just  can't  afford  more  now  — look  below,  at  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  rates: 


MONTHLY  PREMIUMS  PER  $1,000: 


S-Year 

Straight 

Endowment 

Age 

Term 

Life 

at  Age  65 

20 

$ .54 

$1.43 

$1.71 

25 

.59 

1.64 

2.00 

30 

.67 

1.90 

2.39 

35 

.79 

2.23 

2.90 

40 

.97 

2.64 

3.63 

Areilable  in  amounfs  from  f2S0  to  125,000.  Age  limits  1 mctfh  to  70  yeors. 

Write,  telephone  or  call  for  free  printed  folders  on  Savings 
Bank  low-cost  Life  Insurance  — with  the  accent  on  savings. 


APPLY  AT 


Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 


MORE  Security  at4|ESS  Cost 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

■ 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Joseph  Lopes,  a Gill  spinner 
cleaner,  received  his  20-year  pin 
on  August  15. 

George  Pearson’s  wife  gave 
birth  to  an  8V2  pound  baby  boy 
on  August  16.  Congratulations, 
George. 

John  Thomas’  small  son  was  cut 
when  he  fell  from  a truck  recent- 
ly. He  had  31  stitches  taken  in  his 
arm. 

Vincent  Guaraldi  bought  a new 
Mercury  just  before  vacation. 

Oscar  Sance  and  his  wife  went 
to  Pennsylvania  by  bus  and  spent 
their  two  weeks’  vacation  there 
with  Oscar’s  brother. 

Matthew  McKee  spent  most  of 
his  vacation  redecorating  his 
house,  papering  and  painting  it 
throughout.  He  did  take  time  off 
for  a couple  of  trips  to  Nantasket 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
and  they  enjoyed  themselves  very 
much. 

Raymond  Henrion,  his  wife,  his 
daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  Pat- 
rick Beaulieu,  took  a trip  through 
New  Jersey,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  during  his  vacation. 
The  rest  of  his  vacation  was  spent 
at  his  cottage  at  Smelt  Pond. 

Oscar  Isaacs  travelled  4000  miles 
in  his  new  Studebaker  during  va- 
cation. He  went  all  through  the 
South  visiting  members  of  his 
family  and  friends.  He  brought 
back  his  11 -year-old  sister  to  live 
with  him  and  she  started  school 
in  Plymouth,  September  7th. 

Edward  Pulsifer  says  he  spent 
most  of  his  vacation  working,  but 
did  manage  to  take  a couple  of 
days  off  to  go  mackerel  fishing 
out  of  Ellisville. 

Walter  Webber  went  to  Marsh- 
field Pair  during  vacation.  He 
says  he  just  missed  the  daily 
double. 

Anthony  Costa  took  a trip  to 
Benson’s  Animal  Farm  during  his 
vacation. 


I No.  2 Mill  j 

j PREP  ROOM  ! 

MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Mrs.  Florence  Brown  has  re- 
turned to  work  after  three  months 
of  absence  following  an  operation. 

Dominic  Romano  and  family 
spent  the  first  week  of  his  vaca- 
tion in  Whitman  visiting  his  son. 

Sam  Christie  and  family  made 
a trip  by  car  to  Maine,  going  on 
to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  visit- 
ing with  relatives. 

Charles  Weston  made  a trip  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Guaraldi 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cotti 
went  to  Niagara  Falls,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  the  Mo- 
hawk Trail. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Costa  and  son 
of  Oakland,  California,  visited  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  the  home  of 
Yours  Truly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Costa 
had  been  away  from  Plymouth 
for  22  years.  They  were  both 
formerly  employed  at  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage. 


September  Bride 


— Castle  Photo 

Smiling  radiantly,  Freda  Ron- 
carati  of  the  Billing  Department 
made  one  of  the  loveliest  of  late 
summer  brides.  She  was  married 
on  September  11  to  Peter  P.  Vil- 
lani  of  Kingston.  Freda  selected 
a beautiful  white  satin  gown  fash- 
ioned from  the  Victoria  period 
with  an  apron  front  edged  with 
tiny  plaits.  A bustle  back  and  a 
lace  bib  added  to  the  quaintness 
of  the  gown.  Her  veil  was  of 
Chantilly  lace  and  she  carried  a 
prayer  book  with  white  orchids 
and  stephanotis. 


Manuel  DeRego  Cadose 

Manuel  D.  Cadose  of  7 Castle 
street,  a former  employee  of  the 
Company,  died  suddenly  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  He  came  to  work  here 
in  1919  and  worked  continuously 
until  his  rethement  in  1933.  He 
was  employed  in  No.  1 Mill. 

He  is  survived  by  five  sons,  four 
of  whom  work  here:  Manuel  D. 
Jr.,  and  James  in  No.  2 Mill;  Jo- 
seph in  No.  1 Mill;  and  Edward 
in  the  Rope  Room.  He  also  leaves 
thi’ee  daughters. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
September  19  from  his  late  home, 
followed  by  a high  mass  of  requi- 
em at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Inter- 
ment was  in  St.  Joseph’s  cemetery. 


FREEDOM  is  Everybody’s  Job! 
VOTE  intelligently  in  all  elec- 
tions: SERVE  gladly  on  juries; 
JOIN  local  civic  groups;  VOTE  in 
union  elections  and  stockholders’ 
meetings. 


Sees  Brother  For 
First  Time  in  48  Yrs. 

Stanley  Wood,  gill  spinner  in 
No.  2 Mill,  had  the  unusual  ex- 
perience during  his  vacation  of 
meeting  a brother  whom  he 
hadn’t  seen  in  48  years. 

Stanley,  accompanied  by  his 
family,  went  up  to  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  to  visit  another  brother, 
Foster  Wood.  Foster  told  him 
he  thought  their  brother,  Lloyd, 
was  then  working  in  the  pulp 
woods  at  Pittsfield,  Maine,  so 
they  went  there  to  see  if  he 
could  be  found.  They  were  able 
to  locate  him  and  spent  two 
pleasant  days  with  him. 

—MARY  ALBERGHINI 
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LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Like  most  other  departments, 
your  reporter  has  little  to  cover 
other  than  who  did  what  on  va- 
cation. 

Stan  Remick  divided  his  time 
for  the  first  week  between  the  big 
leagues  in  Boston  and  his  cousin 
in  Georgetown.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  were  going 
with  his  favorite  team,  he  emulat- 
ed that  well-known  Arab,  folded 
his  tent  and  stole  away  to  West 
Pond  for  the  remaining  week. 

Adolph  Wirtzburger  spread  him- 
self over  the  map  between  New 
Bedford,  the  Cape  and  Brockton 
Fair. 

Nick  Strassel  spent  most  of  his 
time  coaching  the  Junior  League 
baseball  team  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  Post  No.  40.  To 
pick  up  a few  pointers  on  how  to 
handle  the  small  fry,  he  spent  one 
day  at  Franklin  Park  Zoo. 

Bella  Romano  was  the  busy 
little  bee.  She  spent  a good  part 
of  her  vacation  cleaning  house. 
Occasionally  she  would  take  time 
out  to  let  the  dust  settle  and  to 
make  short  trips  to  historical 
points  in  and  around  Boston. 

Gus  Hunicke  looked  through 
the  New  York  Times  to  pick  out  a 
good  spot  to  spend  his  vacation 
and  ended  up  at  Historic  Old 
Plymouth  on  Cape  Cod. 

Ruth  Ashley  wandered  over 
parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Coast  of  Maine.  However,  she 
found  the  “Mainiacs”  too  much 
for  her  so  decided  to  return  to 
Plymouth  again,  after  all. 

R.  E.  Miskelly  packed  up  his 
family  <the  two  cats  stayed  home) 
and  headed  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

Young  Rick  Weaver  also  headed 
for  New  Hampshire  to  spend  his 
two  weeks  at  the  family’s  cottage 
on  Granite  Lake  in  Munsonville. 

Bob  Pardee  never  did  light  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks.  He  roamed  to 
Montreal,  the  Laurentian  Moun- 
tains, Thousand  Islands,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  and  Pascoag,  R.  I. 

Marie  Vernazzaro  probably  had 
the  most  exciting  time  of  all.  She 
took  a bus  trip  to  Pittsburgh.  She 
said  she  was  one  of  the  privileged 
few  who  kissed  “Hopalong  Cas- 
sidy" while  he  was  there. 

Margaret  Figlioli  and  Mae  Cor- 
rea have  both  been  around  the 
lab  helping  out  with  special  work 
for  the  Fiber  Research  Depart- 
ment. 

Webster  Dyer  has  left  our  do- 
main to  enter  M.I.T.  Webster  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Avery  Award, 
which  is  a 4-year  scholarship, 
when  he  was  graduated  from  High 
School.  He  left  here  on  September 
9th  and  will  begin  college  on  Sep- 
tember 19th. 


BOWLIfiG 

At  the  Cordage  Club 
Bowling  Alleys 

Saturday  afternoon  and 
Evening 
1-11  p.m. 

Open  to  the  Public 
Pin  Boys  Always  Available 


Jacob  Dries,  Pensioned  Nearly  Four  Years  Ago, 

Gives  his  Formula  for  Happy  Retirement 


What  we  believe  is  the  best 
recipe  for  happy  retirement  we 
have  ever  heard  of  is  that  of  Jacob 
Dries,  former  foreman  of  the  Ship- 
ping Department. 

With  50  pleasant  years  of  em- 
ployment behind  him,  he  takes  the 
interesting  and  very  profitable 
hobby  of  making  lawn  ornaments, 
combines  it  with  a little  antique 
dealing  on  the  side,  also  profitable. 
They  mix  well  as  both  can  be  con- 
ducted simultaneously.  To  these 
he  adds  considerable  travelling 
which  he  is  very  fond  of.  In  the 
summertime  it’s  business  and 
pleasure  combined  but  in  the 
winter  it’s  strictly  pleasure.  To 
these  are  added  a gracious  home, 
and  a witty  and  charming  wife  for 
companionship.  The  result  — 
Happy  Retirement! 

Hobby,  pastime,  avocation  — 
call  it  what  you  will,  but  Jake  and 
his  wife  derive  considerable  pleas- 
ure — and  profit  — from  making 
the  gay,  colorful  and  whimsical 
lawn  ornaments.  They  work  in  a 
large  barn  at  the  rear  of  their 
home  at  123  Main  street,  Kings- 
ton, Jake  on  the  construction  end 
of  the  business  and  Mrs.  Dries, 
who  is  quite  a hand  with  a paint  i 
brush,  on  the  painting. 

All  of  the  articles  are  sold 
wholesale  either  to  gift  shops  or 
roadside  stands  and  quite  often 
they  are  made  to  order.  They  have 
about  sixty  or  seventy  different 
type  ornaments  which  include  a 
variety  of  animals  and  birds,  sail- 
boats, hobby  horses,  wheelbarrows, 
Tom  Sawyer  complete  with  fishing 
pole  and  his  dog,  a Cape  Cod 
fisherman,  a Mexican  peasant 
dragging  a donkey,  a witch  on 
her  broom.  Mary  and  her  Little 
Lamb,  a Dutch  girl  with  watering 
can,  and  many  others.  The  best- 
sellers are  gadgets  that  move  in 
the  wind,  Jake  tells  us,  such  as 
the  woodchopper  who  chops  with 
the  breeze  or  the  Indian  in  a 
canoe  and  the  Cape  Codder  in  a 
fishing  boat  who  paddle  like 
mad  in  a strong  wind.  Weather- 
vanes  and  ornaments  with  fan  at- 
tachments are  also  popular.  While 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dries  freely  admit 
most  of  the  ideas  were  copied  from 
others  they  have  seen  in  their 
travels,  they  have  added  original 
touches  to  most  of  their  orna- 
ments and  they  make  all  their 
own  patterns.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  their  own  original  ideas, 
they  have  noticed,  have  been 
copied  so  it  sort  of  evens  itself  off. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dries  sell  their 
articles  all  over  New  England  and  [ 
do  most  of  the  delivering  them- 
selves because  they  like  to  travel. 
Quite  often  on  their  trips  to  Flori- 
da in  the  winter  they  have  noticed 
their  ornaments  along  the  route. 
They  can  immediately  recognize 


Jake  Dries  sands  one  of  the 
Tom  Sawyer  cut-outs  at  his  work- 
shop in  Kingston.  They  will  then 
be  given  several  coats  of  paint 
before  the  design  is  put  on  them. 


their  handiwork. 

Their  first,  and  one  of  their 
best  customers,  now  deceased, 
lived  up  in  Bretton  Woods,  New 
Hampshire,  and  he  made  his  liv- 
ing selling  the  gangling  goofus 
birds  the  Drieses  make.  They  made 
over  5000  of  these  long-legged 
creatures,  which  stand  almost  five 
feet  high,  for  him. 

STARTED  IN  1930 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dries  started  on 
their  business  venture  back  in 
1930,  but  did  not  go  into  it  seri- 
ously until  after  Jake  retired  in 
1945.  They  got  interested  in  it 
through  a cousin  of  Mrs.  Dries  who 
lived  in  Manomet  and  who  made 
only  cats  and  doll-cradles.  Mrs. 
Dries  helped  to  paint  them  and  in 
one  summer  painted  more  than 
1300  cats  herself  alone.  They  were 
all  sold  during  the  season. 

While  Jake  can  and  does  do 
some  of  the  cutting,  it  is  really 
more  than  he  alone  can  handle 
so  he  hires  men  to  do  it  for  him. 
After  cutting,  the  men  also  prime 
the  wood  for  Jake.  He  sands  it  on 
the  electric  sander  and  applies  the 
base  coat  of  enamel  paint.  Mrs. 
Dries  then  takes  over  and  free- 
hand paints  the  ornaments.  Un- 
like many  other  people  who  make 
these,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dries  paint 
both  sides  so  that  they  look  equal- 
ly attractive  from  every  angle. 

While  at  one  time  there  were 
I hundreds  of  people  making  these 
cinaments,  particularly  on  Cape 
Cod,  Jake  says  there  are  few  of 
them  left  now.  He  can’t  account 
for  the  diminishing  interest  as 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Dries  get  so 
much  enjoyment  from  their  pas- 
time. 

But  come  a few  chilly  fall  days 
that  may  make  for  less  nimble 
fingers  and  they  will  pack  their 


Mrs.  Dries  does  all  the  free- 
hand painting  of  the  ornaments. 
She  has  to  be  quite  adept  with  a 
paint  brush  to  keep  up  with  Jake 
and  his  assistants. 


remaining  stock  away  for  the  sea- 
son and  take  to  the  open  road. 
First  they’ll  tour  the  neighboring 
countryside  and  perhaps  later 
when  the  snow  flies  they  will  head 
south  again  as  they  have  done 
every  winter  since  Mr.  Dries  re- 
tired. 

ANTIQUES 

It  is  on  their  travels  that  they 
poke  around  antique  shops  and 
attend  auction  sales  to  pick  up 
antiques.  They  frankly  admit 
they  know  nothing  about  the 
business  — they  merely  buy  what 
looks  good  to  them.  They  get  quite 
a bang  out  of  picking  up  a little 
dish  or  pitcher  for  thirty  cents  or 
so  and  reselling  it  for  five  dollars 
to  some  other  dealer,  who,  in  turn, 
will  probably  sell  it  for  twenty 
dollars. 

Jake,  although  not  the  first,  will 
probably  be  the  last  person  to 
achieve  the  half-century  mark 
here  and  still  be  able  to  retire  at 
the  age  of  63.  This  is  because  he 
started  to  work  in  1895  at  the  age 
of  13,  a year  after  he  came  from 
Germany.  He  was  retired  on  a 
pension  in  December,  1945. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
life  begins  at  40. 

“It  can  begin  at  any  age,”  says 
Jake.  “I  can  remember  leaving 
the  mill  and  seeing  a group  of 
retired  men  standing  around  the 
street  corner  — the  same  group, 
day  after  day.  It  looked  to  me  as 
though  they  were  waiting  for  the 
Grim  Reaper  to  come  by  and  stop 
for  them.  And  as  a matter  of  fact, 
most  of  them  are  dead  now.  I 
resolved  then  I would  never  get 
to  be  that  way.  There  is  nothing 
like  idleness  to  make  a man  feel 
his  life  is  over.  I don't  intend  to 
let  it  get  me  yet!” 
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MANY  ATTEND  ANNUAL  CORDAGE  CLUD  OUTING  AUGUST  7 


Under  the  guiding  hand  of  its  chairman,  George  Aldrovandi,  assisted  by  an  able  committee,  the 
annual  outing  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  was  chalked  up  as  an  outstanding  success  by  the  100 
members  who  attended.  The  photographer  arrived  on  the  scene  just  before  the  group  sat  down  to  enjoy 
the  clambake  and  he  took  the  above  photographs. 

1.  Ready,  Aim,  Pray!  Tony  Pedro  is  out  to  get  that  point  as  his  fellow  team  mates  give  him  moral 
support.  Left  to  right.  Bob  Sampson,  Tony  Manfredi,  A1  Krueger,  George  Aldrovandi,  Albert  Gudonis, 
Andrew  Darsch  and  Don  Cavicchi. 

2.  Whose  Point  Is  It,  Jesse?  The  bocci  jury  box,  reading  from  left  to  right.  Tote  Raymond,  Jesse 
Rezendes,  Tony  Carvalho,  August  Carvalho,  Smiles  Enos,  August  Lenzi  and  Jiggs  Mori. 

3.  It’s  a Ringer!  Willie  Guidetti  pitched  that  horseshoe  right  where  it  belonged.  George  Berardi  is 
at  the  right. 

4.  Indoor  Sports  Enthusiasts.  In  the  foreground,  Doc  Cavicchi  and  Fleet  Campana  watch  Art  Pedro 
tallying  the  score.  Lewis  Cleveland,  at  the  other  table,  deals  a hand  to  Tony  Rezendes,  Gerry  Rezendes 
(back  to  camera),  and  Mike  Figlioli,  while  John  Malaguti  stands  and  kibitzes. 


A clambake,  which  was  claimed 
by  many  as  the  best  ever  held  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club,  at- 
tracted about  100  members  to  the 
iJohn  Alden  Club  on  Sunday,  Au- 
Ijust  7,  for  a day  of  feasting,  sports 
jand  general  all-round  fun.  In  the 
jivords  of  Bill  Pierce:  “I’ve  been  to 
:lambakes  for  forty  years  and  this 
s the  best  one  yet.” 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  bake 
vas  due  to  the  Carver  caterers 
vhose  rock-bake  consisted  of 
such  delectables  as  steamed  clams, 
sausages,  frankfurters,  onions, 
sweet  potatoes,  corn,  brown  bread 
and  butter,  fish,  tripe,  watermelon, 
Isoflee,  and,  of  course,  the  piece- 
le-resistance,  steaming-hot,  suc- 
;ulent  lobster.  Considerable  credit 
|s  due  also  to  the  committee  in 
:harge.  headed  by  George  Aldro- 
'andi,  chairman,  assisted  by  Bob 
Sampson,  Andrew  Brenner,  Al- 
liert  Henry  and  Tote  Raymond. 

Assistance  was  also  lent  by  Pete 
Jagni  who  helped  carry  tables  and 
thairs  back  and  forth  with  the 
Company  truck,  and  by  Stan 
lemick,  who  helped  with  the 
oading. 

I More  refreshments  were  served 
luring  the  afternoon  and  evening 
Is  the  club  members  played  bocci, 
htched  horseshoes,  played  cards 
•r  sat  around  and  watched  the 
:all  game  on  the  television  set. 


Grounds  and  Guards 


JOHN  A.  SMITH 

Plant  Guard  Joseph  Shea  and 
virs.  Shea  are  the  proud  parents 
)f  a baby  boy,  Michael  Patrick, 
)orn  August  8.  Mother  and  baby 
ire  doing  nicely.  The  new  addi- 
ion  to  the  Shea  family  evens  the 
fCore  with  two  boys  and  two 
jirls. 

^ William  DePelice  of  the  Grounds 
department,  who  is  a Staff  Ser- 
:eant  in  Battery  B,  685th  AAA, 
eft  for  Camp  Edwards  on  Sep- 
ember  10  for  two  weeks  of  field 
[.raining. 


Largest  Catch 


’ Joseph  Paul  Cravalho,  son  of 
Joseph  T.  Cravalho  of  the  Rope 
Room  and  Mrs.  Cravalho,  holds  a 
twenty-inch  pickerel  caught  at 
Fresh  Pond  last  month,  the  larg- 
est taken  this  year. 


League  Bowling  Gets 
Under  Way  Sept.  26 

Jerseys  will  come  out  of  moth 
balls,  bowling  shoes  will  get  a 
dusting  off,  and  bowling  enthusi- 
asts will  head  toward  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Club  the  week  of 
September  26  when  some  250 
kegling  enthusiasts  take  the  initial 
plunge  in  bowling  league  com- 
petition. 

The  rumble  of  the  toppling 
maple  sticks  will  be  heard  again 
evei'y  week-day  evening  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Club  as  those  ex- 
ponents of  the  bowling  art  strive 
for  championships  in  their  vari- 
ous divisions. 

The  Club’s  four  alleys  have  been 
primed  and  are  in  readiness  for 
the  opening  matches.  There  will 
be  36  teams  competing  again  this 
year.  However,  the  ladies  out- 
number the  men  this  season. 
The  fair  damsels  have  twenty 
teams  assembled  as  against  six- 
teen for  the  stronger  sex. 

The  season  will  number  the 
usual  twenty-eight  weeks  of  bowl- 
ing. subdivided  into  four  “rounds,” 
to  be  climaxed  by  the  usual 
bowling  banquet  and  awarding  of 
prizes  next  May. 


Stanley  Remick  is  chairman  of 
the  bowling  league  for  this  year 
and  is  assisted  by  William  Mayers, 
William  Gilman,  Gerald  Rezendes 
and  Peter  Schmitt.  Captains  of 
the  teams  met  with  the  commit- 
tee on  September  13  at  the  club 
and  outlined  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  Regulations  and  schedules 
will  be  distributed  among  the 
teams  on  their  first  night  of  bowl- 
ing. Mondays  and  Tuesdays  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Men’s  League 
while  the  women  will  bowl  the 
remaining  three  nights.  The  al- 
leys are  open  to  the  public  for 
bowling  on  Saturday,  both  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Teams  which  have  been  entered 
for  the  season,  with  their  respec- 
tive captains,  are  as  follows: 

MEN’S  DIVISION 

Robbins  Oil,  Geri'y  Rezendes; 
Olympic  A.  C.,  Zip  Alsheimer; 
Cordage  Club,  Louis  Lima;  Piop- 
pi’s  Grill,  Alden  Alberghini;  Dexter 
Shoe,  John  Silva;  Hood’s  Ice 
Cream,  Digger  Corsini;  Johnnie’s 
Shoe,  John  Scalabroni;  Mori  Elec- 
tric, Jiggs  Mori;  Hillside  Club, 
August  Lenzi;  Happy  Valley,  Ar- 
thur Hagman;  Machine  Shop, 
George  Aldrovandi;  Bowlaways, 
Donald  Mayers;  Maini’s  Brick- 
layers, Albert  Henry;  Pepsi-Cola, 


Harold  Gallerani;  Henry’s  Furni- 
ture, George  Gould. 

LADIES’  DIVISION 
Besse’s,  Amanda  Besse;  Marois 
Market,  Ada  Segal;  Cape  Insur- 
ance, Wanda  Darsch;  Duxbury 
Gas  Service,  Eleanor  White;  Mys- 
tery Five,  Venusta  Lenzi;  Benot- 
ti’s.  Midge  Benotti;  Edythes,  Lu- 
cille Anti;  Clyde’s  Bakery,  Lina 
Balboni;  C.  I.  O.  Local  692,  Mar- 
tha Lemius;  Buzz  Around  Five, 
Gloria  Maier;  Five  Moms.  Rusty 
Mayers;  C.  I.  O.  Local  272,  Rose 
Fontaine;  Dexter  Shoe,  Olga  Gu- 
donis; Pin  Topplers,  Christine 
Gilligan;  Pedrini’s,  Doris  Pedrini; 
Maini’s  Bricklayers,  Dot  Maini; 
Brant  Rock  Alleys,  Daisy  Mac- 
Duffy;  Bernard’s,  Dot  Govoni; 
Jolly  Girls,  Alice  Grecco;  Diamond 
W.,  Patricia  Harney. 


Apartment  Assigned 

The  downstairs  apartment  of 
the  Company  house  at  375  Court 
street  has  been  assigned  to  John 
Pascoe  of  the  Traffic  Department 
who  expects  to  move  in  soon. 
This  is  the  house  recently  vacated 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Winsor  and  Miss 
Sarah  Wallen.  Miss  Wallen  has 
moved  into  the  nurses’  home  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Miss  Jen- 
netta  Urquhart. 
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ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Joseph  Lewis  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  weeks’  con- 
valescing from  a tonsillectomy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Rapose 
spent  a week  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 
as  guests  of  Mr.  Rapose’s  World 
War  II  buddy. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Valeriani  of 
Bradford  street,  mother  of  Mario 
Valeriani  of  this  department,  died 
recently.  She  was  buried  in  Vine 
Hills  Cemetery,  with  Rev.  Allbright 
of  Manomet  officiating.  Services 
were  held  at  the  Cartmell  Funeral 
Parlor,  Court  street.  Mrs.  Valeriani 
was  at  one  time  employed  at  No. 
2 Mill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Furtado 
are  the  parents  of  a girl.  Ann 
Marie,  6V2  pounds,  born  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital,  August  25th. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Silva,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Silva  of  this  department,  was 
operated  on  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital, August  30.  Mrs.  Silva  will 
be  confined  there  for  a month  or 
more. 

William  (Chickey*  Pimental 
with  Manuel  Cadose  of  No.  2 Mill, 
and  friends  motored  to  Oak  Bluffs, 
Martha’s  Vineyard  in  Manuel 
Cadose’s  30-foot  cabin  cruiser.  On 
their  trip  to  the  Vineyard  they 
ran  into  the  tail-end  of  the  hur- 
ricane and  were  obliged  to  put  in 
at  Onset  for  the  night.  Captain 
Cadose  says  if  it  were  not  for  his 
eight-year-old,  2-inch  Plymouth 
Manila  Rope  they  would  never 
have  ridden  out  the  gale.  The  fol- 
lowing day  they  made  Oak  Bluffs, 
stopping  there  several  days.  On 
their  return  they  continued  on  to 
rovincetown.  from  there  to  Plym- 
outh. The  trip  was  full  of  thrills 
and  pleasure.  Incidentally, 
Chickey  says  this  was  the  smallest 
craft  to  have  made  such  a trip 
from  Plymouth. 

Most  of  the  boys  from  the 
Rope  Room  spent  their  vacation 
in  Plymouth,  except  for  a day  or 
two  in  Boston  at  the  ball  game, 
or  a ride  on  the  Boston  Belle 
through  the  Canal.  From  my  ob- 
servation, they  all  came  back 
looking  more  rested  than  in  previ- 
ous years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Cotti  and 
friends  motored  to  Maine,  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  the  first 
week  of  the  vacation. 

Joseph  Manfredi  has  been  out 
several  weeks  with  a broken  ankle. 

John  Costa  has  been  out  since 
August  19th  with  a case  of  poison- 
ing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cravalho 
closed  their  cottage  at  Fresh 
Pond  on  September  11th  for  the 
season.  Their  son,  Joseph  Paul, 
won  the  swimming  and  boating 
contest  at  the  close  of  the  Indian 
Reservation  Campers  season. 

Roland  Negretto  says  why  leave 
Plymouth  for  a vacation  when  the 
Btate  Pier  offers  so  much  in  scen- 
fry  and  romance.  Roland  says  the 
money  saved  will  go  far  toward 
building  that  little  cottage  for 
two. 

Like  most  of  the  boys  in  the 
Rope  Room,  your  reporter  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  vacation 
in  Plymouth,  except  for  a few  days 
in  Worcester  and  a day  at  the 
Marshfield  Fair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Pedro 
spent  several  days  at  Oak  Bluffs, 
Martha’s  Vineyard.  Bathing  was 
wonderful,  says  Arthur,  and  the 
place  is  so  peaceful  and  quiet,  just 
the  place  for  a needed  rest. 


Co.  Pensioner  Has 
Golden  Wedding 

Nils  A.  Everett,  a retired  fore- 
man in  the  Tar  House,  and  Mrs. 
Everett  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  August 
17  by  holding  “open  house”  at 
their  home,  80  Main  street,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mr.  Everett  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  on  October  28,  1895,  work- 
ing continuously  for  37  years  and 
was  pensioned  on  February  24, 
1933. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  received 
many  cards  of  congratulations 
and  gifts  of  flowers,  money  and 
other  appropriate  gifts, 
their  eldest  son  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Everett  of  Balti- 
more; their  daughter  and  family. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Stiles  and 
Allen  and  Ann  Stiles  of  Syracuse, 
New  York;  and  their  son  James 
Everett  of  Kingston. 


I No.  1 Mill  I 
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PAULINE  EDDY 

I'd  like  to  begin  my  column  by 
expressing  my  sincerest  thanks  to 
all  of  my  fellow  workers  for  the 
beautiful  bedspread  which  was 
presented  me  as  my  wedding  gift. 
A lovelier  gift  could  not  be  had. 

On  September  9,  1949  Joseph 
Cristani  became  the  very  proud 
father  of  a 7%  pound  baby  boy. 
Congratulations ! 

Vacation  time  found  quite  a few 
of  us  traveling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Alves  and 
Richard  Voght  and  his  wife  spent 
the  fii'st  week  of  their  vacation  in 
New  Hampshire.  This  happy  quar- 
tet had  such  an  enjoyable  time, 
they’re  looking  forward  to  their 
next  trip  together  again  soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  Kaiser  and 
relatives  enjoyed  their  vacation 
immensely  touring  through  New 
York  and  Canada.  Niagara  Falls 
was  one  of  the  sights  that  was 
really  fascinating,  especially  the 
“Canadian  Falls.”  Nick  recom- 
mends this  trip  to  anyone  who  ap- 
preciates beautiful  scenery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Jaeger  and 
family  also  toured  through  New 
York  and  Canada  and  were  also 
impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
“Canadian  Falls.”  On  their  re- 
turn trip  home  they  went  through 
the  “Mohawk  Trail”  which  proved 
quite  fascinating. 

Dolores  Carriero  made  our  own 
Boston,  Mass,  her  center  of  amuse- 
ment. Dolly  made  several  trips  to 
the  city,  which  included  a day  at 
Franklin  Park,  another  at  Braves 
Field  where  she  attended  the  game 
between  the  Braves  and  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  still  another  day  at 
Symphony  Hall  where  the  Boston 
University  graduation  exercises 
were  being  conducted.  Dolores 
watcnea  iier  brother,  Adeline 
Bernardo,  graduate  and  receive 
his  diploma  for  the  completion  of 
four  years  of  study. 

Robert  Armstrong  took  an  ad- 
ditional third  week  with  his  va- 
cation to  enjoy  a trip  to  Nova 
Scotia.  'We  all  hope  you  had  a 
very  pleasant  trip. 

It  seems  as  though  everyone 
enjoyed  themselves  on  their  vaca- 
tion but  Orrie  Fontaine.  Unfor- 
tunately, Orrie  spent  practically 
all  of  his  two  weeks’  vacation  in 
bed  trying  to  ease  his  sacroiliac. 
Cheer  up,  Orrie,  you’ve  still  got 
next  year’s  vacation  to  look 
forward  to. 


Pride  and  Joy  Corner 


(Above)  Blonde,  beautiful  and 
brimming  with  good  health  and 
personality  are  these  three  young- 
sters, the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Cleveland.  They  are,  left  to 
right,  Allen,  2;  Louise,  4;  and 
Kathleen,  6.  Lewis  is  employed  in 
the  Maintenance  Department  as  a 
Pipe  Fitter. 


(Right)  Young  Daniel  Clyde 
Norris  looks  at  peace  with  the 
world.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Norris.  His  mother  was 
the  former  Concieca  Costa  who 
worked  in  No.  1 Prep  Room  while 
his  father  is  a No.  1 Mill  worker 
also. 


No.  1 Mill 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes 
go  to  Pauline  Freyermuth  and 
Irving  “Snapper”  Eddy  who  at 
11  a.m.  on  August  24th  were 
joined  in  wedded  bliss  in  St. 
Mary’s  Rectory.  They  had  a wed- 
ding dinner  at  the  Hobshole 
House  and  then  left  for  a short 
wedding  trip  to  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  They  are  now  making 
their  new  home  on  Smith’s  Lane, 
Kingston. 

Being  in  the  spirit,  we  also  ex- 
tend our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Manuel  Salgado,  who 
became  the  proud  father  of  a baby 
girl  born  on  August  26th  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital.  Her  title  has  not 
yet  been  decided.  Need  any  as- 
sistance, Manny? 

With  vacations  now  only  haunt- 
ing memories,  we  find  everyone 
back  in  the  groove  again,  excited- 
ly telling  tales  of  their  sojourn. 

Angler  “Tom”  Scagliarini  is 
'still  leading  the  fish-tales  parade, 
always  commenting  that  we  should 
have  seen  the  prize  fish  that  got 
away.  However,  at  this  time,'-  he 
has  a little  competition,  as  Arthur 
Ruemker,  besides  cementing  his 
cellar,  boasts  of  the  four  pound 
sea  bass  he  caught,  while  Tony 
Lewis  proudly  tells  of  the  five 
pound  bass  he  captured  during  his 
two  week  stay  at  Fresh  Pond.  How 
about  a picture  for  verification, 
boys? 

Joseph  Cadose  wasn’t  as  fortu- 
nate as  our  fishermen,  as  he  stayed 
at  home  and  gave  his  house  a new 


look  in  paint.  Maybe  you’re  work- 
ing in  the  wrong  department,  Joe! 

Had  you  ventured  to  White 
Horse  Beach,  you  would  have 
found  Frank  Gallo  entertaining 
the  female  vacationists. 

Hortense  “Mary”  Thomas  spent 
one  week  of  her  sojourn  with  her 
husband  in  New  York  City,  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Astor.  They  toured 
Radio  City,  and  took  in  various 
shows.  However,  Mary’s  greatest 
thrill  was  going  up  the  Empire 
State  Building. 

Mary  Silva  spent  her  time  tak- 
ing day  trips,  but  she  enjoyed  her- 
self most  of  all  at  Lincoln  Park, 
when  she  tried  to  keep  up  to  her 
little  nephew  who  didn’t  want  to 
miss  any  rides.  Who  out-tired 
whom,  Mary? 

Hermina  Bastos  claims  the 
highlight  of  her  vacation  was  the 
grand  time  she  had  at  the  C,  I,  O. 
outing  at  Nelson’s  Grove. 

Antone  Brenner  had  a glorious 
day  September  4th,  when  his  son, 
George  “Duke”  Brenner,  employed 
in  the  Mayfiower  Worsted  Mill  in 
Kingston,  was  joined  in  wedlock 
to  Pauline  Botieri  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Order  Department  in 
this  plant.  They  took  a short  wed- 
ding trip  to  Canada  and  are  now 
making  their  new  home  on  Stan- 
dish  Avenue. 

Lois  Robbins  spent  most  of  her 
days  at  various  beaches  basking  in 
the  sun.  She  says,  “It’s  better  than 
going  to  the  dogs!” 

John  Maini  proudly  tells  of  the 
grand  boat  ride  he  had  — that 
is,  his  sons.  Tommy  and  Harold, 
took  him  for  a ride  on  Store  Pond. 
Could  you  give  us  their  rates, 
John? 
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Cordage  Sons  Take 
Part  In  Sports  Night 

The  second  annual  Sports 
Night,  sponsored  by  the  10th  Dis- 
trict Council  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, was  held  in  the  Plymouth 
Memorial  Building  last  Wednes- 
day night.  The  gatherings  are 
held  each  year  to  award  team  and 
individual  prizes  to  the  winning 
teams  and  outstanding  players  of 
each  of  three  leagues. 

The  teams  represented  at  the 
get-together  Wednesday  night 
were  Plymouth,  Hanson,  Marsh- 
field, Duxbury,  Pembroke  and  East 
Bridgewater  of  Zone  10;  Whit- 
man, Abington,  Middleboro,  Hing- 
ham,  Bridgewater  and  Hanover  of 
Zone  lOA;  and  Bourne,  Harwich, 
Chatham  and  Barnstable  in  Zone 
lOB. 

Some  of  the  boys,  members  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  families,  par- 
ticipating in  Legion  Junior  Base- 
ball this  year,  were:  Wayne  Ca- 
ton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Caton;  Jack  Patrico,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Patrico;  Harold 
Motta,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mario 
Motta;  Paul  Zaniboni,  sen  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Desidero  (Whack)  Zani- 
boni; and  Allen  Minelli,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Minelli. 


FOR  SALE — Florence  Oil  Burner 
for  kitchen  range,  with  or 
without  hot  water  coil.  Tel.  1235-J 
after  5 p.m. 


FOR  SALE  — 4 steel  clothesline 
posts  with  sockets.  Sockets 
set  in  cement.  Tel.  1235-J  after 
5 p.m. 


FOUND— In  No.  2 Mill,  a pair  of 
eye  glasses,  white-gold  filled 
frames  with  case  containing  name 
of  G.  S.  Wild,  Optometrist.  Apply 
at  Industrial  Relations  Office. 


WASHING  MACHINE  REPAIR- 
ING by  Fratus  and  Curt,  23 
Peck  Avenue.  Telephone 
1428-R. 


And  The  Band  Played  On 


How  many  players  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Band  of  about  the  year  1900  do  you  remember?  Front 
row,  left  to  right,  Charles  Stuart,  William  Matheson,  John  Wright,  Richard  Brown,  John  Damon,  Peter 
Pederzini,  Julio  Turci,  Wilfred  Broadbent,  Daniel  Brown  and  Giacomo  Rossi;  second  row,  Walter  Brown, 
Adam  Peck,  George  Bagnell,  Giacomo  Scagliarini,  John  Borsari,  Frank  Kelley,  Robert  Ferrari,  George 
Phillips,  George  Cobb,  Francis  C.  Holmes,  Julius  Peck;  third  row,  Charles  Paliocchi,  Fred  Hall  and  Ho- 
ratio Everson;  last  row,  Peter  Robischaud,  John  Armstrong  and  William  Pierce. 


Italian  Veal  Cutlets 

In  response  to  many  requests, 
we  have  obtained  the  recipe  for 
the  Italian  Veal  Cutlets  as  served 
at  Harris  Hall: 

2 lb.  Veal  Steak  sliced  V4  inch 
thick;  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep- 
per; then  dredge  in  flour  and  dip 
in  beaten  egg  and  cover  with 
bread  crumbs.  Brown  in  skillet  on 
both  sides  in  about  14  cup  fat; 
put  in  roasting  pan;  add  tomato 
sauce  and  bake  for  about  45 
minutes  to  one  hour  in  oven 
(400  degrees  F.)  turning  cutlets 
occasionally  while  baking. 
TOMATO  SAUCE 

1 7 oz.  can  Tomato  Paste 

2 cups  water 

2 stalks  of  celery 

1 small  clove  garlic 

2 large  onions 

1 Bay  Leaf 

2 tsp.  salt 

V2  tsp.  black  pepper 

2 tsp.  paprika 

1 tsp.  celery  salt 

1 tbsp.  sugar 

Chop  celery,  onion  and  garlic 
fine;  add  seasoning  and  brown  in 
skillet  in  14  cup  oil;  and  tomato 
paste  and  water  and  cook  for  15 
minutes.  Pour  over  veal  cutlets. 


Jellybean  Jones 


® ♦ 


By 

FRANK  WALTER 


*'The  dentist  couldn’t  take  me  . . . tied  up  unexpectedly.” 


foolish 


ness 


Tommy  came  home  proudly 
from  his  first  day  at  school. 

“What  did  you  learn  in  school?” 
asked  his  mother. 

“Nothing,”  said  Tommy;  then, 
seeing  the  look  of  disappointment 
on  her  face,  he  added,  “but  I 
learned  a lot  during  recess!” 

* * * 

A man,  seated  in  the  dentist’s 
chair,  heard  a radio  blaring. 
“Would  it  be  possible,”  he  asked 
the  dentist,  “to  stop  that  radio? 
I know  six  teeth  have  to  come  out 
but  I don’t  want  it  done  to  the 
tune  of  The  Yanks  Are  Coming.” 
* * « 

Lonely  baby  chick  taking  a look 
around  the  electric  incubator  of 
unhatched  eggs:  “Well,  it  looks 
as  if  1 11  be  an  only  child.  Mother’s 
blown  a fuse.” 

* * » 

Airman  (attending  the  night 
classes  at  college)  “Does  your 
history  give  you  much  trouble?” 

Chic  Co-ed:  “No,  not  much.  I 
don’t  think  anyone  around  here 
has  found  out  about  it.” 

★ ♦ * 

Today's  long  skirts  are  tough  on 
the  fellows  who  can’t  remember 
faces. 

4:  4:  4c 

A party  of  sailors  were  being 
shown  over  the  cathedral  by  a 
guide. 

“Behind  the  altar,”  he  told 
them,  “lies  Richard  the  Second. 
In  the  churchyard  outside  lies 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  also  Henry 
the  Eighth.  And  who,”  he  de- 
manded, halting  above  an  un- 
marked flagstone,  “who  do  you 
think  is  a-lying  here?” 

“Well,”  answered  one  of  the 
party,  “I  don’t  know  for  sure,  but 
I have  my  suspicions.” 

* * * 

“Young  lady.  I’ll  bet  your  moth- 
er would  be  angry  if  she  saw  you 
in  that  skimpy  bathing  suit.” 

“I’ll  say  she  would.  It’s  hers.” 

4c  * * 

Given  notice  to  vacate  by  the 
landlord  — one  of  the  shortest 
letters  on  record  was  written  by 
the  lessor,  who  was  fully  aware 
of  his  rights  under  state  regu- 
lations; 

Sir: 

I remain. 

Yours  truly 


A gossip  talks  about  others;  a 
bore  talks  about  himself;  a bril- 
liant conversationalist  talks  about 
you. 

* 4:  * 

A golf  professional  was  em- 
ployed by  a large  department  store 
to  give  lessons  in  their  sporting 
goods  department.  One  day  he  was 
approached  by  two  women. 

“Do  you  wish  to  learn  how  to 
play  golf,  madam?”  he  asked  one 
of  them. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  replied,  “It’s  my 
friend  who  wants  to  learn.  I 
learned  yesterday.” 

4:  4:  4c 

The  employment  clerk,  check- 
ing over  the  applicant’s  papers, 
was  amazed  to  note  the  figures 
107  and  111  in  spaces  reserved  for 
“Age  of  Father,  if  living”  and  “Age 
of  Mother,  if  living.”  “Are  your 
parents  that  old?”  asked  the  sur- 
prised clerk. 

“Nope,”  was  the  answer,  “but 
they  would  be  if  living.” 

4:  * 4c 

“That  girl  frankly  admits  she 
is  looking  for  a husband.” 

“So  am  I.” 

“■Why,  I thought  you  had  one!” 

“So,  I have,  and  I spend  most 
of  my  time  looking  for  him.” 

* * « 

Two  little  girls  were  discussing 
their  families.  “Why  does  your 
grandmother  read  the  Bible  so 
much?”  asked  one. 

“I  think,”  said  the  other  little 
girl,  “That  she  is  cramming  for 
her  finals.” 

4:  4:  « 

Ed:  “So  you  broke  your  engage- 
ment to  Evelyn.  Why  was  that?” 

Ted:  “Well,  I was  only  doing  to 
the  engagement  what  it  did  to 
me.” 

* * * 

“I  went  to  a hotel  for  a change 
and  rest,”  explained  Brown. 

“Did  you  get  it?”  asked  his 
friend. 

“Well,  the  bellboy  got  the  change 
and  the  hotel  got  the  rest.” 

4i  4c  4c 

You  can’t  kiss  a girl  unexpected- 
ly; the  nearest  thing  to  it  is  to 
kiss  her  sooner  than  she  expected. 

* * * 

“What’s  the  outstanding  figure 
in  popular  music  today?” 

“Mrs.  Harry  James.” 
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AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Understand  there  were  ten  men 
working  on  the  platform  the  first 
week  of  vacation;  eight  the  sec- 
ond. Hear  that  Danny  Fratus  and 
William  Curt  have  gone  into  the 
washing  machine  repair  business 
and  here’s  wishing  them  loads  of 
luck.  Quite  a bit  of  African  Sisal 
has  been  unloaded  during  the  past 
few  months.  Vacation  has  come 
and  gone  and  there  are  many 
ways  to  spend  it.  Some  prefer  to 
stay  at  home,  others  like  to  while 
away  a week  or  two  at  a quiet 
place  in  the  woods,  preferably  by 
a lake  or  a winding  river  stream, 
and  there  are  some  who  take  to 
the  highways  and  ride  off  to  dis- 
tant lands  to  see  many  strange 
sights.  For  lack  of  further  news 
regarding  members  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  (it’s  my  own 
fault)  I will  attempt  to  touch  off 
the  highlights  (?)  of  my  vacation 
junket  to  Chihuahua  in  Old 
Mexico. 

Just  outside  the  Holland  Tun- 
nel on  the  New  Jersey  side  where 
the  road  is  hilly  and  curvy  a huge 
red  trailer  truck  had  tipped  over 
on  its  side,  blocking  the  entire 
road.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh  is 
a Dream  Highway,  featuring  sev- 
en tunnels  sliced  through  as  many 
hills.  Trolley  cars  may  be  seen 
in  Pittsburgh  slowly  going  up  and 
down  one  steep  hill  that  to  me 
looked  like  a 75°  incline.  Cow- 
boys all  decked  out  slick  and  sleek 
walk  the  main  drag  of  Vinita, 
Oklahoma.  It’s  rodeo  time  and 
the  whole  town  is  decorated  gaily 
for  the  event.  For  my  money  the 
two  cleanest  cities  in  the  Midwest 
are  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  and  Okla- 
homa City.  Wide,  clean  streets, 
trees  aplenty,  lofty  buildings  that 
look  as  if  they  had  just  been 
scrubbed,  and  neon  signs  different 
from  the  East.  There  are  those 
long,  straight  roads  in  Texas 
stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  Speed  limit  sixty,  fifty-five 
at  night,  thirty  through  towns.  Oil 
wells  galore  in  West  Texas,  their 
black  pumps  going  up  and  down 
all  the  time.  Here  and  there  small 
cotton  fields  being  picked  by  Ne- 
groes with  white  sacks  slung  over 
their  backs. 

El  Paso  has  been  called  the 
Sunshine  City,  330  days  a year 
being  sunny.  Houses  are  con- 
structed of  adobe,  and  are  cool 
in  summer,  warm  in  winter.  62% 
of  the  population  is  Mexican.  The 


Scenic  Drive  500  feet  above  the 
city  is  worth  the  time.  A six-cent 
trolley  ride  takes  you  over  the 
border  into  Juarez.  Its  main 
street  is  fairly  reminiscent  of  New 
Orleans’  famous  French  Quarter 
— never  a dull  moment.  In  Chihua- 
hua one  can  eat  like  a king  for 
$1.25  a meal.  A first-class  hotel 
room  comes  to  $1.80  a night.  A 
short  taxi  haul  comes  to  a frac- 
tion over  a dime,  gasoline  reiails 
at  13  cents  a gallon,  native  ciga- 
rettes at  five  to  nine  cents  a pack- 
age. Banks  pay  4.  5,  and  6%  on 
deposits.  The  230-mile  trek  from 
Chihuahua  to  Juarez  set  me  back 
exactly  $2.25.  This  was  in  a 7- 
passenger  Chrysler  sedan  with 
radio. 

At  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  in  New 
Mexico  four  guides  conduct  a 
group  of  200  through  a three-mile 
walk  750  feet  underground.  Rock 
formations  of  different  shapes, 
sizes  and  colors  are  seen.  The  five 
decker  all  - steel  SS  “Admiral” 
docked  at  St.  Louis,  cruises  down 
the  river  every  evening  from  June 
through  September.  The  dance 
hall  is  air-conditioned  and  colored 
busboys  are  kept  busy  all  eve- 
ning bringing  drinks  and  cracked 
ice  to  the  younger  set  seated  at 
the  many  tables.  On  the  top  deck 
the  wind  is  brisky  and  the  area  is 
fairly  deserted.  “Just  like  an  Oc- 
tober night,”  someone  says.  At 
Buffalo,  New  York,  many  of  the 
people  go  over  the  border  into 
Canada  to  a resort  called  Crystal 
Beach  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 
So  back  to  Boston  via  the  Cherry 
Valley  Turnpike  and  at  busy  Park 
Square  bumped  into  John  Silva 
and  family  about  to  board  the 
Plymouth  bus.  John  told  me  he 
had  seen  quite  a few  ball  games 
and  really  had  one  swell  time. 


Smoke  Carefully 

Use  friction  lighters  or  safety 
matches  wherever  possible.  Keep 
matches  where  small  children 
cannot  reach  them.  Provide  a lib- 
eral supply  of  ash  trays  through- 
out the  house.  Cultivate  careful 
smoking  habits.  Do  not  smoke  in 
the  garage,  barn  or  attic.  If  you 
value  your  life,  do  not  smoke  in 
bed. 


NEW  ARRIVAL 

A son,  Paul  Arthur,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Williams  on 
September  9 at  the  Richardson 
House  in  Boston.  Paul  arrived  just 
a few  days  ahead  of  the  official 
announcement  of  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  Williams  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
plant  here. 


't’h'I  KEYvI^aSocijI  Securitu  BENEFITS ! 
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Shipping  Dept  Tastes  go  Aesthetic 


sturdy,  thriving  plants  are  the  reward  of  Francis  Ruas’  efforts 
in  the  Shipping  Department  garden.  Harris  Hall  workers  have  been 
the  principal  recipients  of  the  cut  flowers. 


If  you  have  a yearning  for  a 
ripe,  juicy  tomato  fresh  from  the 
vine,  here’s  a tip  for  you.  You 
can  get  one  from  the  garden  plot 
just  off  the  Shipping  Department 
— that  is.  if  somebody  doesn’t  beat 
you  to  it. 

For  the  second  successive  year 
the  Shipping  Department  is  boast- 
ing its  own  garden,  most  of  it  the 
handiwork  of  Francis  Ruas  who 
comes  in  early  in  the  morning  to 
tend  it  before  working  hours,  and 
who  also  devotes  part  of  his  lunch 
hours  to  it. 

This  year  the  emphasis  is  on 
beauty  rather  than  vegetables, 
and  Francis  has  an  assortment  of 
flowers  that  includes  gladioli,  zin- 
nias, snow-of-the-mountain,  mari- 
golds and  asters.  In  the  line  of 
edibles  he  has  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers and  onions.  He  also  planted 
corn,  squash  and  potatoes,  but 
these  didn’t  come  up. 

The  garden  idea  developed  last 
year  as  a result  of  the  many  seeds 
found  strewn  on  the  floors  of  box 
cars  pulling  up  to  the  platform. 
The  shipping  gang  would  gather 
the  seeds  and  turn  them  over  to 
Francis  or  his  gardening  assist- 
ant, Henry  Borsari,  who  planted 
them  out  of  curiosity  just  to  see 


what  would  come  up.  A motley 
assortment  of  plants  burgeoned 
forth  including  hay,  barley,  oats, 
corn  and  squash.  This  year  they 
decided  to  have  things  done  more 
systematically  and  each  man  in 
the  department  contributed  some 
seedlings.  The  garden  as  pictured 
above  is  the  result. 


IT  13  A FACT  THAT- 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
is  family  insurance. 

Many  wage  earners  think  of  the 
insurance  payments  as  occurring 
only  in  their  distant  old  age, 
but  — 

Widows  and  children  have  social 
security  protection,  too. 

Your  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance helps  toward  providing 
that  financial  security  you  want 
your  wife  and  children  to  have 
if  you  should  die  at  any  age. 

Visit  your  social  security  office  and 
learn  more  about  this  social  se- 
curity family  protection. 

MORE  THAN  ONE-HALF  OF  ALL 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FICIARIES ARE  DEPENDENTS 
OF  RETIRED  WAGE  EARNERS 
OR  SURVIVORS  OF  DE- 
CEASED WAGE  EARNERS. 


To  The  Victors,  Go  Ties 


In  a hotly -contested  bocci  match  between  a team  from  the  Cord- 
age Company  and  one  from  the  George  Mabbett  Company,  the  men 
pictured  above,  representing  Local  692,  were  winners  by  a score  of 
16  to  9 and  were  each  awarded  a necktie.  Left  to  right,  Nello  Cotti, 
Victor  Scagliarini,  Jesse  Caton  and  Manuel  Correa.  Vic  is  holding 
the  tie  he  won. 
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E.  Africa  Fiber 
Men  Visit  Here 

Paying  a get-acquainted-with- 
consumers  visit,  three  of  the  lead- 
ing fiber  men  of  Kenya,  British 
East  Africa,  accompanied  by  their 
London  agent  and  a New  York 
importer,  came  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  on  October  3. 

The  purpose  of  their  visit  was 
to  become  acquainted  with  con- 
sumers of  East  African  sisal,  to 
see  how  their  fiber  is  processed  and 
to  explore  methods  by  which  they 
can  increase  consumption  of  Brit- 
ish East  African  sisal  in  this 
country. 

They  were  much  impressed  by 
our  production  efficiency  in  their 
tour  of  the  plant  and  J.  A.  Dwen, 
President  of  the  Kenya  Sisal 
Growers  Association,  stated  it  was 
the  most  modern  and  best  run 
cordage  factory  he  has  yet  seen. 

Their  call  here  served  as  a re- 
turn visit  as  Stanley  Cheney, 
Manager  of  our  Fiber  Department, 
had  visited  them  in  his  round-the- 
world  trip  a year  ago.  It  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  mutual  problems  of  growers 
and  consumers  and  permitted  an 
exchange  of  ideas. 

They  were  received  by  First  Vice 
President  Charles  MacKinnon  and 
Mr.  Cheney,  and  then  had  lunch- 
eon at  Harris  Hall  at  which  time 
they  met  General  Manufacturing 
Manager  F.  C.  Hilton,  W.  B. 
Kitchen,  General  Manager,  Can- 
adian Branch;  and  R.  C.  Weaver, 
Plant  Superintendent. 

Following  luncheon  they  saw  the 
new  Company  movie  and  then 
! made  a tour  of  the  plant  after 
which  they  and  the  Plymouth 
(Irepresentatives  had  a discussion 
i>f  fiber  problems  and  marketing 
methods. 


POWER  LINES 
BEING  OVERHAULED 

The  extensive  network  of  out- 
door electric  power  lines  which 
(spreads  throughout  the  plant  is 
iondergoing  overhauling  by  our 
electrical  department. 

Fastenings  and  connections  are 
'being  gone  over,  some  of  the 
wiring  is  being  replaced  and  new 
insulators  installed  where  neces- 
sary. Supporting  structures  are 
being  inspected,  repaired  and 
painted.  All  of  this  work  is  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  guard 
against  the  loss  of  power  within 
the  plant  distribution  system  dur- 
ing the  stormy  months  to  come. 

Most  of  this  work  is  being  done 
on  Saturday  when  the  power  can 
be  shut  off. 


Left  to  right:  Bernard  J.  Murphy  of  Christopher  Smiles  and 
Company,  New  York,  importers;  Vaughan  Philpott,  Kitale  Sisal  Es- 
tate, Kenya,  British  East  Africa;  J.  A.  Dwen,  President,  Kenya  Sisal 
Growers  Association,  Chairman  Kenya  Sisal  Marketing  Board  and 
manager  of  Alphega  Sisal  Estate  of  Kenya,  B.E.A.;  T.  M.  Louden, 
Assistant  Secretary  Kenya  Government;  and  J.  P.  H.  Plumbe  of 
Dalgety  and  Company  Ltd.  of  London. 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  MOROCCO 


A Plymouth  Nylon  hawser  is  a handy  thing  to  have  along  on  a 
tewing  job,  as  these  crew  members  aboard  the  Margot  Moran  will 
attest.  The  Nylon  rope  was  broken  out  during  the  journey  from  New 
London  to  Egypt,  when  the  tug’s  manila  hawser  broke  halfway. 


Plymouth’s  fabulous  eight-inch 
nylon  hawser,  which  has  made 
headlines  since  it  was  constructed 
back  in  April,  1948  for  the  Moran 
Towing  and  Transportation  Com- 
pany, again  distinguished  itself 
recently  when  it  was  called  upon 
to  finish  a towing  job  half-way 
around  the  world. 

This  saga  of  the  seas  might  be 
entitled  “Nylon  to  the  Rescue.” 
It  took  place  aboard  the  Margot 


Moran,  the  first  tug  ever  to  snort 
a nylon  hawser. 

In  tugboat  circles,  a towing  jcb 
from  New  York  to  Egypt  is  un- 
usual, but  not  spectacular.  What 
made  this  trip  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  the  fact  that  the  large  manila 
hawser  broke  half-way  at  Ceuta, 
Spanish  Morocco.  The  Margot's 
famous  nylon  hawser  was  then 
broken  out  and  used  the  rest  of 
the  way,  through  the  Mediter- 


COMPLETE  18-WEEK 
FARM  BELT  SURVEYS 

The  automatic  hay  baler,  which 
was  invented  just  a short  decade 
ago,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  boons  to  the  farmer,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  costs 
about  $2500,  there  are  thousands 
of  them  in  use  in  this  country 
today. 

To  study  this  wide  hay  baler 
market  with  an  eye  toward  learn- 
ing more  about  the  potential 
market  for  baler  twine  in  coming 
seasons,  and  the  adaptability  of 
our  twine  for  this  purpose,  John 
Durgin  of  the  Standards  Depart- 
ment and  Russell  Meade  of  Au- 
burn, Maine,  who  was  hired  as  a 
temporary  employee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  survey,  have 
made  extensive  trips  through  those 
states  where  hay  balers  are  most 
common.  They  interviewed  farm- 
ers, dealers  and  county  agents 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
Canada  to  Tennessee. 

If  they  used  or  sold  Plymouth 
Baler  Twine  (and  happily  a large 
percentage  of  them  reported  their 
brand  was  either  Plymouth  or  New 
Holland  manufactured  by  Plym- 
( Continued  on  page  5) 

SS  BALLA  ARRIVES 
HERE  ON  HOLIDAY 

The  Norwegian  freighter,  SS 
Balia,  slipped  in  here  quietly  on 
the  holiday  afternoon,  October  12, 
was  quickly  discharged  of  her 
cargo  of  3000  bales  of  Mexican 
sisal  the  following  morning,  and 
departed  that  same  afternoon. 

This  was  the  third  visit  of  the 
Balia  to  our  plant,  her  last  visit 
here  being  in  September,  1948. 
The  reason  she  carried  such  a 
small  amount  of  fiber  for  us  was 
because  half  of  her  cargo  was  in- 
tended for  a Philadelphia  con- 
cern. 


ranean  all  the  way  to  the  Suez 
and  back,  “giving  eminently  satis- 
factory service.” 

According  to  the  skipper,  Capt. 
Jimmie  DePuey.  he  has  “no  com- 
plaints” about  the  nylon.  The 
reason  he  hadn’t  begun  the  job 
with  it  in  the  first  place  was  that 
he  had  had  no  previous  experience 
with  nylon.  He’s  sold  on  it  now, 
however. 

The  total  steaming  time  from 
New  London,  Connecticut,  to  Port 
Said,  Egypt,  a total  of  5,137  miles, 
was  26  days,  13  hours,  40  minutes 
— an  average  over-all  speed  of 
8.05  knots.  Running  light  on  her 
return  trip,  the  tug  departed  from 
Port  Said  at  2 a m.,  August  9 and 
arrived  in  New  York  at  4 a.m., 
August  29. 
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H.  K.  Smith,  Canadian 
Manager,  Retires 


H.  K.  Smith 

October  1st  marked  the  retire- 
ment of  the  General  Manager  of 
our  Canadian  operations,  Harri- 
son K.  Smith,  who  has  been  with 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for 
44  years. 

Mr.  Smith  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  1905  when  plans  for 
the  opening  of  the  Welland  plant 
were  underway.  He  worked  here 
in  Plymouth  for  about  a year, 
for  preliminary  training,  and 
in  1906  when  the  Welland  factory 
was  opened,  he  was  named  office 
manager  of  that  branch. 

When  the  plant  at  Welland 
was  built,  it  was  situated  in  a 
farming  area.  Houses  had  to  be 
built  for  the  employees  — streets 
laid  out,  trees  planted,  etc.  In  all 
of  this,  Mr.  Smith  played  an  ac- 
tive part,  residing  as  he  did  and 
has,  in  the  community  in  which 
he  played  so  important  a part  in 
building. 

In  1913,  he  was  made  genei’al 
manager  at  Welland  and  several 
years  later,  when  Plymouth  Cord- 
age acquired  its  other  Canadian 
plants.  Consumers  Cordage  and 
Cordage  Distributors,  Mr.  Smith 
was  named  General  Manager  for 
Canada,  a position  he  has  held 
until  his  retirement. 

A native  of  Cambridge,  he  at- 
tended the  Cambridge  public 
schools  and  then  went  to  work 
for  the  firm  which  is  now  the 
Hood  Rubber  Company  of  Water- 
town.  He  has  been  with  the  Wel- 
land plant  since  its  inception  and 
our  Canadian  operations  have 
grown  and  prospered  under  his 
management  and  through  his 
business  acumen  and  sound  judg- 
ment. He  has  been  well-liked  and 
respected  not  only  by  the  men 
who  worked  under  him,  but  also 
by  the  many  suppliers  and  cust- 
omers with  whom  he  has  dealt, 
and  his  pleasant  personality  won 
him  many  friends  in  the  com- 
munity and  throughout  Canada. 
He  has  been  active  in  civic  affairs 
in  Welland  and  at  one  time  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Welland 
Club. 

“H.  K.”  is  the  father  of  Kim- 
ball Smith  of  our  Western  Dis- 
trict and  of  Mrs.  F.  C.  Hilton  of 
this  town.  His  late  brother,  Charles 
Smith,  was  well-known  to  many 
people  at  Plymouth  Cordage  as 


More  Than  1000 
See  New  Film 

More  than  1000  employees,  their 
families  and  friends  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  two-day  opportuni- 
ty to  see  the  new  Company  film, 
“The  Plymouth  Story”  when  it 
was  shown  on  October  5 and  6 at 
the  Cordage  Auditorium.  Evening 
performances  drew  the  largest 
audiences  nearly  filling  the  Audi- 
torium both  nights. 

With  children  squealing  “There’s 
Daddy!”  and  Cordage  employees 
good-naturedly  chaffing  their  fel- 
low-workers on  their  histrionic 
talents,  the  showings  were  occa- 
sions for  excitement  and  merri- 
ment. It  was  not  all  gayety  and 
laughter,  however.  People  who 
have  not  seen  the  plant  marvelled 
at  the  efficient  new  machinery 
and  our  modern  Research  Labora- 
tory and  were  impressed  by  the 
skill  and  craftsmanship  that  go 
into  the  making  of  Plymouth  rope. 

“The  Plymouth  Story”  is  the 
story  of  how  we  select  and  grade 
fibers,  then  put  them  together 
with  pride  and  skill  to  make  the 
finest  in  ropes  and  twines.  The 
film  is  visual  evidence  of  the  pains- 
taking care  with  which  Plymouth 
maintains  quality.  It  is  intended 
as  a sales  tool  for  showings  to 
distributors  and  consumers  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  products  to  sell 
Plymouth  quality. 


NO.  2 MILL,  OIL 
TANKS  ARE  PAINTED 

A renovation  project  which, 
when  finished,  will  have  used  225 
gallons  of  paint  and  125  gallons 
of  glazing  compound,  is  nearing 
completion  at  No.  2 Mill. 

Company  painters  have  been 
working  at  it  all  summer,  paint- 
ing the  exterior  of  the  mill,  re- 
pairing window  frames  and  re- 
placing cracked  and  broken  glass. 
This  building  has  about  21,000 
panes  of  glass  and  about  800  re- 
quired replacement. 

The  mill  was  last  painted  in 
1939.  Present  renovations  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Another  plant  maintenance  job 
recently  completed  is  the  painting 
of  the  three  large  oil  storage  tanks 
I located  to  the  south  of  No.  2 Mill. 
Two  of  the  tanks  are  for  the 
storage  of  fuel  oil  and  the  third  is 
for  the  storage  of  cordage  oil.  Ten 
gallons  of  metal  primer  and  35 
gallons  of  aluminum  paint  were 
used  for  this  job  which  was 
started  on  August  12  and  finished 
on  September  30. 


he  was  a partner  in  H.  W.  Peabody 
Co.  of  Boston  through  whom  we 
we  have  bought  considerable  fiber 
in  the  past.  As  their  representa- 
tive, Charles  Smith  visited  hei'e 
frequently. 

Philately  is  one  of  Harry  Smith’s 
chief  hobbies  and  he  has  many 
unusual  and  valuable  stamps 
among  his  large  collection.  He  is 
also  fond  of  gardening  and  golf- 
ing. 

William  B.  Kitchen,  who  has 
been  Superintendent  at  Welland 
and  Assistant  General  Manager  of 
Canada,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Smith. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?  ” 

He’s  using  a bobbin  for  a stool, 
Thereby  breaking  a safety  rule. 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


HEDGE  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
ENJOY  PLANT  TOUR 


A group  of  about  forty  pupils 
from  the  sixth  grade  of  the  Hedge 
School  visited  the  plant  on  Tues- 
day, October  4,  as  part  of  their 
study  of  industry. 

Following  a tour  of  No.  1,  No. 
2 Mill,  the  Rope  Room  and  the 
Rope  Walk,  to  see  how  rope  and 
twine  are  made,  the  children 
were  conducted  through  the  Lab- 
oratory where  the  Plymouth  re- 
search program  was  explained  to 
them. 

The  pupils  were  accompanied 
by  their  classroom  teacher,  Mrs. 
Renelta  Moran,  and  the  Hedge 
School  principal,  Richard  Smith. 

In  appreciation  for  the  tour,  the 
children  have  written  us  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Dear  Sirs: 

We  liked  the  trip  through  the 
Cordage  very  much.  We  enjoyed 
watching  how  rope  was  made. 
The  machines  that  we  saw  were 
very  interesting.  We  didn’t  real- 
ize that  the  laboratory  was  such 
an  interesting  place. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Remick  for  arranging  our  trip. 
We  also  extend  our  thanks  to  the 
guides  and  lecturers  who  ex- 
plained various  things  about  the 
mill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GRADE  6” 


METAL  GARAGES  ARE 
RECONDITIONED 


Company-owned  metal  garages 
throughout  the  community  are 
undergoing  periodic  overhauling 
and  reconditioning  with  our 
Maintenance  Department  doing 
the  work. 

The  project  involves  rebuilding 
the  doors  and  replacing  sheet  steel 
and  framing  members  where 
needed.  When  the  repair  work  is 
completed  they  will  be  painted  to 
protect  them  from  further  rust 
and  corrosion. 

The  Company  has  about  sixty 
metal  garages. 


KATHERINE  MICHEL 
ARRIVES  IN  GERMANY 


A cablegram  was  received  by 
Peter  Michel  of  No.  3 Mill  from 
his  wife,  Katherine  Michel  of  No. ' 
1 Mill,  informing  him  of  her  safe  ; 
arrival  in  Europe  on  October  3. 

Katherine  left  Boston  by  plane  ■ 
on  September  10  for  New  York  < 
where  she  met  her  sister  and  her 
husband  from  Philadelphia  and : 
they  sailed  together  for  Holland. 
From  Holland  they  flew  to  Offen- 
bach A /M,  Germany,  to  visit  their  i 
two  sisters  whom  they  hadn’t  i 
seen  in  close  to  thirty  years. 

Mrs.  Michel  is  on  a three-month 
leave  of  absence  and  plans  to  re- 
tm-n  the  early  part  of  December. 


DARKNESS  DOUBLES  DANGER 

3 out  of  5 traffic  accident  deaths  occur  at  night.  Be 
especially  careful  at  twilight  when  traffic  is  heav- 
iest and  visibility  is  poorest.  Stay  well  over  on  your 
own  side  of  the  road  and  dim  your  lights  for  ap- 
proaching  cars. 

Be  Careful— the  life  you  save  may  be  your  own  I 
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Six  Employees  Retire  With  Pensions  On  October  1st 


Six  more  persons  have  brought 
j their  service  records  with  Plym- 
louth  Cordage  Company  to  an  end 
when  they  retired  on  pensions  on 
October  1. 

Three  of  these  people  were  wom- 
en who  were  affected  by  the  recent 
curtailment  Of  production.  They 
all  joined  our  ranks  in  1943  to 
help  fill  important  war  require- 
ments and  they  have  worked  con- 
tinuously since  that  time.  They  are 
now  retiring,  but  not  to  become 
ladies  of  leisure  apparently,  for 
they  all  have  domestic  duties  at 
home  to  catch  up  on,  they  tell  us. 

To  these  six  fellow  workers  who 
are  retiring,  we  extend  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  the  completion  of 
many  years  of  service! 


ALVES  PACHECO  2D 

Alves  Pacheco  was  seventh  oldest 
employee  in  point  of  service  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  He  came  to  work  here  on 
February  13,  1906  and  therefore 
has  more  than  43  years  of  service 
^ his  credit.  He  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  No.  2 Mill  but  was  in 
)No.  3 Mill  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

A quiet  and  unassuming  person, 
Alves  was  usually  found  going 
jabout  his  business  here,  which  for 
piany  years  has  been  spinning 

Earns  — for  cordage  products, 
owever,  not  tall  tales  for  he  was 
la  man  of  few  words.  He  is  a 
paember  of  the  Young  America 
'Club  and  the  Portuguese-Ameri- 
|can  Civic  League  and  has  always 
^accepted  whatever  responsibility 
■br  task  he  was  asked  to  perform 
I for  these  organizations. 
il  He  is  the  father  of  John  Pacheco, 
‘instructor  of  instrumental  music 
Kn  Plymouth  schools  and  director 
'jf  the  American  Legion  Band. 

ji  MAINTENANCE  \ 

j|  DEPARTMENT  j 

ROBERT  D.  SAMPSON 

Jesse  Robbins  of  Forest  Avenue 
Extension  has  returned  from  the 
Jordan  Hospital  and  is  improving 
iat  his  home. 

I Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Charles  Kaiser 
are  on  a vacation  trip  through 
I panada. 

! Peter  Billey,  Assistant  Plant 
Engineer,  went  home  Thursday, 
October  6th,  because  of  illness 
and  was  later  admitted  to  the 
Jordan  Hospital. 

Joseph  Souza  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Veterans  Hospital  in 
Boston. 


LOUISE  RUDOLPH 

Louise  Rudolph  of  3 Bradford 
avenue,  Kingston,  was  born  in 
Plymouth  and  came  to  work  here 
on  March  8,  1943.  While  here  she 
has  worked  in  the  Rope  Room, 
No.  2 Mill  and  was  working  in 
No.  1 Mill  on  the  fine  yarn  sys- 
tem when  she  retired. 

Always  a faithful  and  loyal 
worker.  Miss  Rudolph  plans  now 
to  devote  her  time  to  caring  for 
the  home  she  owns  in  Kingston. 
It  was  one  of  the  houses  which 
were  moved  recently  to  make  room 
for  the  new  by-pass. 

She  is  known  to  be  an  excellent 
cook  and  enjoys  having  her  friends 
and  relatives  drop  in  on  her.  And 
we  hear  tell,  the  pleasure  is 
mutual  because  they  always  find 
something  good  to  eat  in  her 
pantry. 

Miss  Rudolph  has  a niece  and 
nephew  working  here.  Virginia 
Mitchell,  in  the  Main  Office  and 
William  Rudolph  of  the  Labora- 
tory. 


FRANCisCA  CORREIRA 


Francesca  Correira’s  continuous 
record  dates  from  March  29,  1942, 
to  September  23,  1949,  but  actual- 
ly she  has  perhaps  worked  here 
about  forty  years,  off  and  on,  in 
about  half  a dozen  different 
periods.  However,  this  time  she’s 
retiring  for  good,  she  says. 

Mrs.  Correira  is  not  a club 
member,  she  has  no  hobbies,  and 
she  has  never  done  anything  un- 
usual, she  tells  us.  But  her  friends 
tell  us  that  whenever  she  knows 
anyone  is  ill  or  otherwise  M n6ed, 
she  is  always  there  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  Her  husband,  Victor 
D.  Correira,  has  also  worked  here 
for  many  years,  retiring  in  July, 
1946,  after  43  years  of  service. 


FOUR  ENROLL  IN 
RETIREMENT  PLAN 


Four  employees  were  enrolled  in 
the  Company’s  retirement  plan 
as  of  October  1: 

William  A.  Scherff,  Advertising 
Manager;  Wayne  Allen  of  No.  3 
Mill;  Dorothy  Coelho  of  No.  1 
Mill;  and  Herbert  P.  Finney  of  the 
Maintenance  Department. 


TEN  TIPS  TO  SURVIVE 
HUNTING  SEASON 


If  you  are  planning  to  do  any 
hunting  this  fall,  safety  should 
be  your  first  concern.  Here  are 
ten  safety  rules  for  the  use  of 
firearms  which  should  help  you 
get  through  the  hunting  season 
without  mishap: 

1.  Treat  every  gun  with  the 
respect  due  a loaded  gun.  If  you 
are  in  doubt,  don’t  try  to  find  out 
by  pulling  the  trigger. 

2.  Carry  only  empty  gims,  tak- 
en down  or  with  the  action  open, 
into  your  automobile,  camp  and 
home. 

3.  Always  be  sure  that  the  bar- 
rel and  action  are  clear  of  ob- 
struction. 

4.  Always  carry  your  gun  so 
that  you  can  control  the  direction 
of  the  muzzle  if  you  stumble. 

5.  Be  sure  of  your  target  before 
you  pull  the  trigger. 

6.  Never  point  a gun  at  any- 
thing you  do  not  want  to  shoot. 

7.  Never  leave  your  gim  un- 
attended unless  you  unload  it 
first.  You  never  know  when  some- 
one will  tamper  with  it  in  your 
absence. 

8.  Never  climb  a fence  or  a 
tree  with  a loaded  gun. 

9.  Never  shoot  at  a flat  hard 
surface  or  the  surface  of  water. 
The  bullet  may  glance  off  and 
hit  someone. 

10.  Do  not  mix  gunpowder  and 
alcohol. 


DESIDERIO  FANTONI 

Desiderio  Fantoni,  better  known 
as  Joe  Fantoni,  had  an  exciting 
experience  to  mark  his  last  year 
of  employment  here  for  he  was 
selected  to  be  one  of  the  “stars” 
of  our  movie  production  “The 
Plymouth  Story.” 

However,  stardom  has  not  gone 
to  Joe’s  head  and  when  he  shook 
hands  with  his  fellow  workers  here 
on  September  30  he  was  still  the 
same  jovial,  fun-loving  yet  hard- 
working man  wq  have  always 
known. 

Joe  came  here  on  September  15, 
1922.  Most  of  his  years  here  were 
spent  in  the  Rope  Walk  where  he 
was  a frame  tender.  When  the 
Walk  was  closed  down  in  1946,  he 
left  it  reluctantly  and  went  to 
work  in  No.  3 Mill  Preparation 
Room  where  he  has  been  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Joe  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Alsace  Lorraine  Club  and  is  often 
seen  on  the  Club’s  bocci  courts 
where  he  is  known  to  swing  a 
mean  ball. 


ANTONE  GALLERANI 


October  1,  1949,  marked  the  sec- 
ond time  Antone  Gallerani  has 
retired  from  service  here.  He  first 
worked  here  from  1916  to  1933, 
leaving  with  retirement  pay.  He 
returned  in  1943  when  additional 
help  was  needed  because  of  the 
pressure  of  war  orders.  Since  his 
return  to  Plymouth  Cordage  he 
has  been  employed  in  the  Rope 
Room,  No.  1 and  No.  3 Mills. 

Tony  is  also  an  ardent  bocci 
fan,  but  he  rolls  them  at  the  Sea- 
side Club.  He  makes  his  home  at 
15  Park  road  and  has  two  daugh- 
ters, three  sons,  and"  eight  grand- 
children. 


MARIA  SOUZA 


Mrs.  Maria  Souza,  who  has  been 
working  in  No.  2 Mill,  plans  to 
devote  her  time  exclusively  now 
to  taking  care  of  her  home  and 
husband,  Joseph  Souza,  who  re- 
tired from  Plymouth  Cordage  in 
1945  and  who  is  in  poor  health. 

Mrs.  Souza  is  the  mother  of 
Joan  Lewis  who  presides  at  the 
coffee  and  ice  cream  counter  at 
Harris  Hall  and  also  of  Joe  Souza, 
group  leader  in  the  Tar  House. 

Skilled  with  a needle,  Mrs. 
Souza  has  turned  out  handsome 
crocheted  and  knitted  articles  and 
she  hopes  to  find  time  to  do  more 
of  these  in  coming  months.  With 
ten  young  grandchildren  there  is 
no  end  to  sweaters  and  caps  she 
can  make  for  them. 
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Editorial  Notes 

It’s  a strange  time  to  be  talking  about  New  Year  and 
New  Year’s  resolutions,  but  for  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
New  Year’s  Day  is  October  1 for  that  is  when  we  begin  our 
new  fiscal  year.  As  far  as  Company  business  is  concerned, 
1949  has  passed  into  history.  How  the  business  stacks  up: 
from  a profit  or  loss  point  of  view,  we  do  not  yet  know — 
the  auditors  are  hard  at  work  figuring  it  out.  Although  1949 
ha^  been  a difficult  year  for  all  business,  we  have  continued 
to  maintain  our  leadership  in  the  cordage  industry.  All  of  us 
have  contributed  to  this  leadei*ship,  but  a large  share  of  the 
credit  goes  to  those  leaders  of  our  Company  who  have 
guided  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  through  this!  year  of 
many  problems.  The  new  year  will  bring  new  problems, 
but  no  matter  what  is  in  store,  no  matter  what  difficulties 
American  industry  may  have  to  surmount,  we  know  that 
our  Company  will  continue  to  solve  its  problems’  with  the 
skill  and  good  judgment  shown  in  the  past  and  with  the 
personal  interest  of  each  employee  in  mind.  The  CORDAGE 
NEWS  staff  offers  this'  as  a New  Year’s  resolution:  To  give 
our  best  to  our  job;  to  appreciate  that  everyone’s  job  here 
is  important;  to  bring  to  that  job  the  willingness  to  work 
in  the  interests  of  the  Company  with  the  realization  that  it  is 
OUR  Company  and  that  its  success  depends  principally  upon 
the  wishes  and  ambitions  of  alt  the  people  in  it. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  deer  hunter  who  returned  to  his 
lodge  late  one  night  and  began  counting  his  hunting  com- 
panions. When  he  saw  all  five  of  them,  he  breathed  a sigh 
of  relief.  “Thank  God,”  he  said,  “I’ve  shot  a deer.”  If  you, 
plan  to  take  to  the  woods  this  year  to  do  any  kind  of  hunting, 
be  careful  not  only  of  yourself  but  also  of  your  fellow- 
hunters.  Don’t  blaze  away  at  anything  that  moves,  in  your 
eagerness  to  bag  something.  There  were  more  than  2500  men 
and  boys  killed  in  outdoor  sports  last  year  and  hunting  and 
fishing  accidents  accounted  for  more  than  70^?  of  these  fatal- 
ities. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


October  19,  1929 

Among  the  prize  winners  in  the 
contest  for  maintenance  of  flower 
gardens,  vegetable  gardens,  poul- 
ti*y  and  maintenance  of  grounds 
were  Jacob  Strassel  who  won  three 
fli'st  prizes  and  one  second  prize; 
Angelo  Bergamini  ‘who  won  two 
first  prizes  and  one  second  prize; 
and  Augusto  Giovanetti  who  won 
two  third  prizes. 

The  Cordage  Club  Baseball 
team  left  on  its  well-earned  trip 
Friday,  October  18,  at  six  o’clock. 
They  will  go  to  Fall  River  and 
there  take  the  boat  to  New  York, 
where  they  will  make  their  head- 
quarters at  Prince  George  Hotel. 
They  plan  to  attend  the  Holy 
Cross-Fordham  football  game  Sat- 
urday. The  following  boys  make 
up  the  party;  George  Anderson, 
John  Gallerani,  Humbert  Pirani, 
Don  Cavicchi,  Colombo  Scagliarini, 


John  Caton,  Bronzo  Scagliarini, 
Elno  Rossi,  John  Canevazzi  and 
Charlie  Borghi. 

On  Saturday,  October  12,  Mar- 
garet Seaver,  No.  3 Mill,  was  mar- 
ried to  Frank  Freyermuth  and  her 
sister,  Josephine,  No.  2 Mill,  was 
married  to  Jerome  Goulart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Beever  are 
spending  a vacation  in  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  tennis  tournament  of 
boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  held  this  summer,  there 
were  sixteen  entries  and  Emore 
Dallasta  won  first  prize  and 
Amando  Pellegrini  the  second. 
Little  Edward  Rossi  entered  the 
contest  and  was  beaten  in  the 
second  round.  He  has  not  missed 
playing  tennis  hardly  a day  for 
the  past  two  years  and  really  plays 
well,  often  beating  those  twice  his 
age  and  size. 


IJie, 

FIGHTER’S 
CREED  / 

Never  know  when 

you  are  licked;  never  be 
elated  when  you  have 
won. 

Win  or  lose  - - don’t 
sit  down  - - but  tackle 
the  next  most  difficult 
thing  and  conquer  it. 


FOR  A GREENER  SPRING— PUT  YOUR  LAWN 
TO  BED 


Your  lawn,  like  the  rest  of  your 
garden,  suffers  when  it  goes  into 
winter  in  poor  condition.  Give  it 
help  now  and  you’ll  have  a better 
lawn  next  spring. 

The  best  season  for  fall  feed- 
ing and  seeding  of  your  lawn  is 
past.  But  you  still  can  take  a 
chance.  Even  if  an  early  freeze 
prevents  grass  plants  from  using 
the  plant  food,  most  of  it  will  be 
available  in  the  spring,  according 
to  Better  Homes  & Gardens  maga- 
zine. 

Here  are  four  other  important 
ways  to  help  your  lawn  through 
the  winter; 

1.  Let  your  grass  grow  a little. 
During  spring  and  summer,  the 
best  mowing  height  is  between  one 
and  one-half  and  two  inches.  But 
your  lawn,  like  an  animal,  needs 
a heavier  coating  in  winter.  Put 
your  lawn  mower  away  when  the 
nights  become  frosty. 

Extra  length  helps  grass  plants 
store  up  food.  It  also  acts, as  a 
mulch,  protecting  the  roots  against 
sudden  temperature  changes.  If 
the  grass  is  too  long,  however,  it 
will  fall  over  and  mat  down,  with 
danger  of  smothering  the  roots 
and  killing  the  grass.  It  also  is 
hard  to  cut  when  spring  comes. 

2.  Keep  your  lawn  free  from 
leaves.  You  can  ruin  a good  lawn 
by  letting  leaves  stay  on  it  over 
the  winter.  When  drifts  of  leaves 
become  water-soaked,  they  mat 
down  in  layers  which  shut  out  air 


and  smother  grass  as  if  a board 
had  been  laid  on  your  lawn. 

Remove  the  leaves  when  still 
dry,  if  possible.  Use  a broom  rake 
so  you  don’t  scratch  up  the  val- 
uable mulch  of  grass  clippings 
which  protects  the  roots.  Don’t 
burn  the  leaves.  Put  them  in  a 
compost  pile  and  use  them  on  your 
lawn  and  garden  when  they  have 
rotted  down  into  leaf-mold.  A 
compost  pile  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  get  the  humus  your  soil  needs. 

3.  Water  your  lawn  before  the 
freeze-up.  Autumn  drouth  weak- 
ens grass  plants  and  increases 
danger  of  winter  damage,  especial- 
ly in  years  of  little  snow. 

Ordinarily,  fall  rains  will  take 
care  of  the  watering  problem 
better  than  you  can.  But  if  the 
ground  is  dry  at  frost  time,  get 
out  your  hose  and  soak  down  the 
lawn  thoroughly.  Not  just  a 
sprinkling  but  a real,  slow  drench- 
ing which  will  let  water  soak  down 
several  inches.  Take  several  days, 
if  necessary,  to  do  a good  job. 

4.  Top-dress  your  lawn.  Top- 
dressing with  finely  - pulverized 
peatmoss,  compost  or  other  humus 
gives  protection  which  cuts  down 
the  bad  effects  of  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing.  Spread  it  over 
your  lawn  about  one-half  inch 
deep,  using  the  back  of  your  rake. 
This  job,  however,  can  be  left 
safely  until  November,  when  you 
will  have  fewer  other  garden 
chores  demanding  your  time. 
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Detection  Drive 
For  Diabetes 


j RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 


PLYMOUTH  FOREGOERS  GO  WITH 
SAILORS  WHO  HUNT  “MOBY  DICK” 


The  increasing  importance  of 
diabetes  in  this  country  was  em- 
phasized by  the  American  Dia- 
betes Association  last  week  when 
a “Diabetes  Detection  Drive  for 
Industrial  Workers”  was  held  in 
Massachusetts,  running  from  Oc- 
tober 10  to  16. 

Of  the  two  million  diabetics  in 
the  United  States  today,  about 
one  million  have  not  yet  had  the 
disease  discovered,  the  A.D.A.  has 
pointed  out.  Early  detection  pays, 
for  the  disease  is  usually  mild  at 
the  beginning  but  if  untreated  is 
likely  to  progress.  If  given  treat- 
ment in  time,  particularly  by 
proper  diet  and  the  new  forms  of 
insulin,  the  threat  to  life  and  the 
risk  of  crippling  complications 
may  be  avoided. 

Diabetes  is  a major  chronic 
disease.  In  numbers  affected,  it 
is  outranked  only  by  heart  disease 
and  its  related  blood  vessel  and 
kidney  disorders,  and  by  cancer 
and  rheumatism.  It  is  eighth  in 
rank  among  the  causes  of  death. 

Diabetes  may  strike  at  any  age, 
although  it  is  most  common  after 
40.  It  is  unique  among  the  diseases 
common  in  middle  and  later  life 
in  that  insulin  provides  a specific 
means  of  control.  No  comparable 
specific  treatment  is  available  for 
any  other  major  disease. 

Any  Cordage  employee  who 
may  suspect  diabetic  trouble  may 
apply  to  the  Medical  Department 
for  a test. 


Farm  Belt  Surveys 

Continued  from  page  1 

outh),  the  two  men  then  asked 
whether  the  twine  was  satisfac- 
tory. They  inquired  whether  the 
treatments  were  doing  the  right 
job  and  if  the  twine  were  uniform 
and  of  sufficient  strength. 

RECORD  CROP 

At  the  time  the  young  men 
visited  them,  farmers  were  in  the 
process  of  harvesting  the  second 
largest  crop  of  grain  on  record, 
being  exceeded  only  slightly  by 
1948’s  top  harvest.  Much  of  this 
grain  will  be  stored  for  future 
years  and  consequently  it  is  ex- 
pected that  next  year’s  grain 
acreage  will  be  smaller  and  hay 
increased  proportionately.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  have  been  using 
up  baler  twine  which  had  been 
hoarded  in  previous  years,  should 
result  in  a bigger  baler  twine 
demand  in  1950. 

This  increase,  however,  does  not 
affect  us  yet  as  1949  sales  were 
disappointing  and  we  have  a large 
amount  of  baler  twine  on  hand  in 
the  warehouses  for  the  beginning 
of  the  1950  season. 

Mr.  Durgin  reported  that  most 
of  the  farmers  stated  they  pre- 
ferred twine  to  wire  for  baling 
hay  principally  because  it  is 
less  dangerous  to  the  livestock. 
Wire  has  been  known  to  get  into 
hay  and  been  eaten  by  cattle, 
causing  what  they  call  “hardware 
disease”  which  has  often  proved 
fatal  to  them. 

In  spite  of  its  high  initial  cost, 
most  farmers  hope  that  the  baler 
will  pay  for  itself  in  little  more 
than  a season’s  use.  Besides  be- 
ing a time  and  labor  saving  device, 
the  baler  produces  a more  con- 
venient package  to  handle  from 
field  to  barn  and  the  bales  take 


George  Malone  is  the  latest 
member  of  the  department  to  pur- 
chase a television  set. 

Gordon  Jenkins  spent  the  weeks 
of  October  3 and  October  10  on 
vacation. 

If  you  spot  a green  Buick  con- 
vertible Roadmaster  on  the  road 
these  days,  chances  are  Danny 
Fratus  will  be  at  the  controls. 

Julius  Pasolini  was  out  on  va- 
cation during  the  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember 26  and  October  3. 

Sam  Pinetti,  Warren  Kelly,  and 
Anthony  Yanni  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  No.  2 Mill. 

A little  bird  tells  me  that  Joe 
Costa  has  been  observed  riding 
around  in  a brand  new  Chrysler 
Windsor  four-door  sedan. 

Dino  Cavicchi  and  Casemiro 
Santos  were  out  on  vacation  re- 
cently. 

Arthur  Wrightington  is  enjoying 
a new  television  set  also. 

Once  again  a bird  has  acci- 
dentally flown  into  the  section  of 
the  warehouse  adjoining  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  Office,  and 
has  been  unable  to  locate  the 
wide  doors  which  would  lead  him 
to  fresh  air  and  freedom.  They 
tell  me  it’s  called  a “kingfisher” 
— black  and  gray  (it  appears),  and 
has  a long  beak. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wager  cele- 
brated their  25th  wedding  anni- 
versary on  the  week-end  of  Oc- 
tober 8th  by  taking  a trip  to  New 
York  City. 


only  about  one-fourth  of  the  space 
that  unbaled  hay  takes. 

Balers  are  also  used  to  tie  up 
straw  for  shipment  to  strawboard 
mills,  and  to  bale  flax  for  paper 
mills  to  be  made  into  cigarette 
paper  — both  sources  of  extra 
farm  income. 

Age  knows  no  barriers  as  far  as 
baler  ownership  is  concerned.  John 
met  a youth  of  16  who  owned  and 
operated  one  of  them  and  further 
on  he  met  a farmer  of  74  who  was 
out  in  the  fields  working  under  a 
scorching  sun  baling  in  his  ma- 
chine. 

PLYMOUTH  NAME  TOPS 

“The  name  ‘Plymouth’  stands 
on  its  own  merits  no  matter  where 
one  goes  in  this  country  and 
Canada  and  I was  always  glad  to 
be  representing  this  company  by 
the  reception  I received  from  the 
farmers  and  dealers,”  said  Mr. 
Durgin.  “Much  of  this  reputation 
apparently  was  acquired  through 
the  many  years  they  sold  and  used 
Plymouth  Binder  Twine  and  the 
favor  that  our  binder  twine  won 
in  past  years  is  paving  the  way 
for  Plymouth  Baler  Twine.” 

John  drove  a total  of  15,000 
miles  and  in  addition  traveled 
about  4000  miles  by  train  during 
his  eighteen-week  trip,  making 
much  of  the  trip  in  blistering 
100  degree  summer  heat. 

The  information  obtained 
through  these  interviews  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Company  both  in 
the  manufacture  of  harvest  twines 
and  in  sales  forecasting. 


More  fatal  automobile  acciden’-s 
occur  in  rural  areas  than  in  all 
other  places.  On  the  average, 
nearly  7,000  farm  residents  are 
killed  in  automobile  accidents  each 
year.  Excessive  speed,  poor  road 
conditions  and  careless  driving 
habits  cause  many  of  these  acci- 
dents. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Cordage  News  is  beginning  with  this 
issue  a new  series  of  get-acquainted  articles  on  some  of  the 
ropes  made  by  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

To  many  of  us  perhaps  rope  is — just  rope.  Fibers  twisted 
into  yarns,  yarns  twisted  into  strands  and  then  three  of  these 
strands — or  maybe  four — twisted  into  rope.  Sometimes  they 
are  given  a new  tivist  and  we  call  it  right-lay.  Or  sometimes 
we  take  three  co^nplete  ropes  and  twist  these  together  and 
we  get  a cable  lay. 

But  even  on  the  run-of-the-mill  three-strand,  regular 
lay  ropes,  there  is  a whale  of  a lot  of  difference  in  their  con- 
struction. Each  is  designed  and  engineered  for  its  appointed 
task.  And  what  are  these  tasks?  In  this  series  of  articles 
the  Cordage  News  hopes  to  make  you  more  familiar  with 
some  of  the  more  special  jobs  which  Plymouth  Ropes  have 
to  do.  The  first  of  these  is  the: 


A gunner  on  a whaling  ship  is  shown  “drawing  a bead”  on  a 
whale  with  a harpoon  gun.  A grenade  in  the  tip  of  the  harpoon  will 
explode  when  it  strikes  the  whale,  destroying  the  vital  organs.  The 
foregoer  is  shown  spliced  to  the  harpoon.  The  other  end  is  attached 
to  the  whaleline. 

•> 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  Nor-  sion,  very  heavy  tensions  are  ap- 


wegian  whaling  fleet  leaves  the 
land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  and 
heads  for  “down  under,”  to  the 
waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean 
where  it  is  spring. 

Aboard  these  ships  are  the 
members  of  that  ocean-roaming 
fraternity  who  still  follow  the 
ancient,  perilous  whaling  trade. 
And  with  the  whaling  fleet  travels 
the  foregoer  and  the  whale  line. 

Foregoers  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  Norway,  forerunners,  are  the 
lines  between  the  harpoon  and  the 
whaleline  used  for  killing  whales. 

The  harpoon  with  its  explosive 
head  is  shot  from  a gun  known  as 
the  Sven  Foyn.  The  60-fathom 
foregoer  is  spliced  to  the  harpoon 
on  one  end  and  on  the  other  end 
to  a 614-inch  or  7-inch  whaleline, 
300  fathoms  long.  When  the  har- 
poon is  in  the  gun  ready  for  firing, 
the  balance  of  the  line  is  coiled  on 
a slanting  steel  plate  on  the  bow 
of  the  small  ship  used  for  chasing 
the  whales,  called  a “killer  boat.” 
After  the  whale  is  harpooned,  he 
is  played  by  this  line,  just  as  any 
fish  is  played,  until  he  dies  and 
can  be  brought  to  the  side  of  the 
ship. 

The  foregoer  must  be  strong, 
elastic,  smooth-running  and  very 
flexible  so  that  it  will  follow  the 
harpoon  without  kinking,  as  at 
this  velocity,  a kink  would  prob- 
ably break  the  line  . . . and  unlike 
other  fishermen,  whalers  would 
rather  not  talk  about  the  big  one 
that  got  away. 

The  foregoer  must  be  very 
strong  because  when  a whale  gets 
the  harpoon,  he  is  apt  to  become 
a little  upset  about  it  and  start 
throwing  his  weight  around. 
While  there  is  little  surface  abra- 


plied  to  the  line. 

Each  time  a whale  is  caught, 
about  one  fathom  is  lost  from 
the  line  so  it  gradually  becomes 
too  short  for  use  and  must  be 
replaced. 

The  Plymouth  Manila  Foregoer 
varies  in  size  from  3%  inches  in 
circumference  through  4V2  inches 
in  circumference.  When  made 
from  manila,  this  line  is  manu- 
factured from  Bolt  Rope  stock 
with  an  extremely  flexible,  non- 
kinking lay. 

Always  on  the  lookout  for  ways 
of  making  better  rope  for  old  jobs, 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  de- 
veloped the  Nylon  Foregoer  a few 
years  ago  which  is  gaining  in 
popularity  among  the  whalers. 
Light  in  weight,  elastic,  smooth- 
running, a 3% -inch  circumfer- 
ence nylon  foregoer  has  a tensile 
strength  of  more  than  fourteen 
tons. 

\1\AYR0LL  SAVINGS  GIVES 
'^OUR  DOLLARS  MORE 
SENSE/ 


Buy  U.S. Savings  Bonds 
KEGUIAKLY 


PLYMOUTH  FOREGOER 


Learn  how  to  start  and  stop  a machine  the 


It  requires  only  one  person  to  operate  a draw 
frame  — a machine  which  costs  about  $17,000. 
With  equipment  as  expensive  as  this,  you  can  see 
that  it’s  important  that  all  machine  operators 
watch  out  for  and  report  all  disorders  which  they 
themselves  cannot  correct.  It’s  better,  even  from 
the  operator’s  standpoint,  to  have  a machine 
stopped  for  a few  minutes  for  a small  repair  job 
than  to  be  idle  for  a long  costly  repair  job.  Keep 
an  eye  peeled  for  defects  and  see  that  they  are 
reported  to  your  foreman  at  once. 
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(Below)  Sticks  and  stones  can  break  a ma- 
chine down.  Bales  of  fiber  often  have  foreign 
matter  such  as  paper,  pieces  of  wood,  wire  or 
pebbles  buried  in  the  hanks  of  fiber.  Pieces  of  the 
metal  bands  often  get  between  the  fibers,  too.  The 
efficient  employee  spots  these  and  removes  them 
before  they  can  jam  the  machine.  A piece  of  metal 


right  way.  You  can  slam  it  on  roughly  and 
jam  the  machine,  or  you  can  do  it  easily  and 
correctly.  John  Souza  shows  the  right  way 
to  start  a gill  spinner.  Note  that  the  guards 
are  in  place,  that  the  working  area  is  kept 
clear  of  interference. 


(Left)  To  get  the  most  out  of  your 
machine,  (and  hence  out  of  your  job) 
you  must  understand  its  operation  thor- 
oughly. You  owe  it  to  yourself  as  well  as 
to  the  Company  to  be  completely  in- 
formed on  the  care  and  use  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  with  which  you 
work.  Learn  every  detail  of  its  operation. 
Be  sure  safety  latches  are  locked  while 
you  change  gears  or  work  with  moving 
parts.  Ask  questions.  Thorough  under- 
standing of  the  best  use  of  equipment 
increases  your  earning  power,  helps  pre- 
vent accidents,  helps  turn  out  quality 
work.  Joe  Manfredi  (left)  teaches  Joe 
Luiz  how  to  run  a twelve-thread  rope 
machine,  showing  him  how  to  release  the 
safety  catch. 


(Below)  A clean  machine,  free  of 
fiber  dust  and  dirt,  is  a more  efficient, 
safer  unit.  We  have  an  excellent  fire 
record  here  at  Plymouth  Cordage  but 
the  majority  of  fires  we  do  have  are 
the  result  of  dirt  clogging  the  oil  pas- 
sages and  getting  into  bearings,  causing 
friction  and  fire.  Fiber  has  a way  of 
getting  into  revolving  parts  which 
makes  the  moving  parts  turn  hard  and 
generate  heat.  Try  to  keep  your  ma- 
chines as  clean  as  possible  and  remove 
the  fire  hazard  from  our  plant.  Edward 
Metz  cleans  a Gill  Spinner  in  No.  2 
Mill  using  the  air  hose. 


coming  in  contact  with  moving  parts  can  cause  a 
spark  to  start  a fire.  Frank  Andrada  of  No.  1 Mill 
removes  a piece  of  wood  from  the  fiber  feeding 
into  his  Watson  machine. 
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For  want  of  a pin,  quality  was  lost.  Watch 
those  hackle  pins  on  preparation  machines. 
They  often  have  to  be  replaced  . . . sharpened 
. . . straightened  out.  It’s  better  to  replace 
a few  pins  at  a time  than  to  let  several  of 
them  get  out  of  order.  A spreader  chain 
can’t  do  its  job  of  turning  out  a uniform 
sliver  with  pins  bent,  broken  or  missing.  Re- 
port bent,  broken  or  missing  pins  right  away. 
David  Gonsalves  points  out  broken  pins  on 
his  breaker  to  Foreman  Sam  Christie  in  No. 
2 Mill  Preparation  Room. 


This  intricate  system  of  small  pipes  is  known 
as  the  Bijur  lubricating  system.  By  means  of  a 
small  handle  which  the  operator  pushes  up  at 
regular  intervals,  the  entire  machine  lubricates 
itself.  More  and  more  machines  here  are  now 
being  equipped  with  this  system  at  a cost  averag- 
ing about  $300  per  machine.  But  the  system  is 
useless  and  the  machine  goes  unoiled  unless  the 
operator  pushes  up  the  handle.  Remember  to  lu- 
bricate at  regular  specified  intervals.  Proper  care 
means  longer  life  for  your  machine.  If  equipment 
is  abused,  it  simply  means  that  production  costs 
go  up  and  must  be  figured  in  when  selling  prices 
of  products  are  set.  Lois  Robbins  of  the  Commer- 
cial Twine  Department  shows  how  the  Clipper  is 
lubricated. 


(Below)  Are  you  careful  to  use  tools 
and  machinery  only  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  wei’e  intended?  You  wouldn’t 
use  a wrench  for  a hammer  at  home, 
would  you?  Why  do  it  here?  Every 
hand-tool,  every  die,  jig  and  fixture  here 
was  bought  for  a purpose.  Be  careful 
they  are  not  lost,  destroyed  or  made 
useless  through  carelessness.  Leave 
tools  in  their  proper  places  so  that  the 
next  shift  workers  can  find  them  read- 
ily. See  that  small  tools  are  not  laid 
aside  on  the  floor  where  they  may  be 
forgotten  and  swept  up  with  the  dirt. 
If  you  think  a different  tool  would  help 
you  in  your  job,  suggest  it  to  your  fore- 
man. The  Company  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  purchase  anything  prac- 
tical along  this  line  to  enable  you  to 
do  your  job  better  or  easier.  Peter 
Valenziano  of  the  Four  Strand  Room 
changes  a capstan  gear  on  the  layer. 


ichine  has  another  eight- 
t'.a  (right)  of  No.  2 Mill 
Ulo  find  it  in  the  morning 
jie  next  operator  (Joseph 
ijbad  fouls,  no  ends  down. 
E.  in  mind  if  your  depart- 


(Below)  Many  other  machines  and  pieces  of 
equipment  must  still  be  hand-lubricated.  Lubri- 
cating schedules  have  been  established  for  all  ma- 
chines, giving  the  frequency  and  how  and  where 
they  should  be  oiled.  Don’t  neglect  your  machine. 
On  the  other  hand,  don’t  waste  oils  and  lubricants. 
The  Company’s  oil  and  lubricant  bill  amounts  to 
more  than  $8000.00  over  a year’s  time,  even  though 
we  buy  economically,  often  in  tank  car  lots.  John 
Rezendes  oils  his  jenney  spinner  in  No.  1 Mill. 


} ferhaps  the  oldest,  most 
fuipment  here.  Yet,  it  is 
fe  have  well  over  100,000 
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LORING  LIBRARY  I 


The  titles  listed  below  are  the 
ones  which  have  been  added  to 
the  Loring  Library  collection  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September; 

FICTION 

A variety  of  novels  on 
a variety  of  subjects 
THE  BRIDGE — Allis,  Marguerite. 
EDGE  OF  DOOM  — Brady,  Leo. 
WEST  OF  THE  HILL  — Carroll, 
G.  H. 

FAMILY  FORTUNES  — Daven- 
port, Gwen. 

WILLOW  CABIN  — Frankau, 
Pamela. 

NINETEEN  STORIES  — Greene, 
Graham. 

MIRACLE  AT  CARDENRIGG  — 
Hanlin,  Tom. 

LILY  AND  THE  LEOPARDS  — 
Harwood,  Alice. 

CALL  IT  TREASON  — Howe, 
George. 

FIRES  OF  SPRING  — Michener, 
J.  A. 

RIVER  JOURNEY  — Nathan, 
Robert. 

ROWAN  HEAD  — Ogilivie,  Elisa- 
beth. 

HEAR  THIS  WOMAN ! — Pinchot, 
Ben  and  Pinchot,  Ann. 
BRIGHT  COIN  — Seifert,  Eliza- 
beth. 

COME  CLEAN  MY  LOVE  — Tay- 
lor, Rosemary. 

DAY  WITHOUT  END  — Van 
Praag,  Van. 

BOUND  GIRL  — Webber,  Everett, 
and  Webber,  Olga. 

LIVE  WITH  LIGHTNING  — Wil- 
son, Mitchell. 

FRIEND  OF  THE  FAMILY  — 
Wynd,  Oswald. 

Detective,  mystery  and 
western  stories 
NEVADA  — Arthur,  Bert. 
DEATH  HAS  SEVEN  FACES  — 
Austin,  Hugh. 

DOG  EAT  DOG  — Collins,  Mary. 
D.  A.  BREAKS  AN  EGG  — Gard- 
ner, E.  S. 

MATTER  OF  TASTE  — Lock- 
ridge,  Richard. 

FOUR  LOST  LADIES  — Palmer, 
Stuart. 

NON-FICTION 
PURPLE  SHAMROCK  — 
neen,  J.  F. 

THIS  IS  CROCHETING  — Evans, 
Ethel. 

PUNISHMENT  WITHOUT 
CRIME  — Fineberg,  A.  S. 
DEVIL  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  — 
Starkey,  M.  L. 

WHY  JESUS  DIED  — Van 
Paassen,  Pierre. 


IT’S  CAR  INSPECTION 
TIME  AGAIN 

Every  motor  vehicle  which  is 
registered  in  Massachusetts  prior 
to  November  1 and  which  is  op- 
erated on  our  highways  at  any 
time  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. must  pass  inspection  and  dis- 
play the  new  October  1949  stick- 
er on  the  first  of  November.  The 
new  sticker  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
windshield  and  all  old  stickers 
must  be  removed. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  October 
31  of  this  year  there  will  be  about 
1,200.000  vehicles  registered,  an 
increase  of  about  200,000  over 
last  year.  Motorists  are  warned 
to  have  the  inspection  made  at 
once  to  avoid  the  congestion  which 
always  occurs  near  the  end  of  the 
month. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

The  fall  months  seem  to  be 
taking  quite  a lead  over  June  as 
a favorite  time  for  weddings. 
Marriages  since  our  last  NEWS 
include : Roy  Morse  of  Statistical 
to  Sally  Krueger  on  September 
25,  and  on  October  9 three  of  the 
office  girls  took  that  walk  down 
the  aisle.  Virginia  Davis  of  Sales 
was  married  to  Walter  Stark- 
weather of  Duxbury;  Leona  Van- 
nah  of  Purchasing  to  Calvin  El- 
well  of  Waldoboro,  Maine;  and 
Gloria  Longhi  of  Billing  to  An- 
thony Costa.  Then  on  October  12 
Ethelyn  Loring  of  Credit  was  mar- 
ried to  Stanley  Hill. 

Leona  will  be  living  way  down 
East  from  now  on,  so  Ruth  Ash- 
ley, formerly  of  the  Lab  gang,  has 
taken  her  place.  Dorothy  Chand- 
ler, also  of  Purchasing,  retired  on 
September  30  to  give  full  time  to 
her  domestic  duties  and  Joan 
Eckersley  (ex  - Standards)  has 
taken  her  position. 

Also  joining  us  from  Standards 
is  John  Durgin,  now  of  the  Fiber 
Department. 

Back  from  vacations  are  Ralph 
Drew,  George  Anderson,  Franny 
Shea,  Louis  Sherman,  Edith  An- 
drews, Donald  McLean  and  Bill 
Scherff. 

Roland  Bailey  spent  his  vaca- 
tion taking  short  trips  and  at- 
tended a convention  at  the  New 
Ocean  House,  Swampscott;  while 
R.  T.  Holmes  toured  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  admiring  the 
foliage.  Doug  Armstrong  enjoyed 
visiting  with  his  brother,  who  flew 
here  from  California. 

Sincere  sympathy  is  being  ex- 
tended to  Loring  Dyer  and  Web- 
ster on  the  recent  death  of  Mrs. 
Dyer. 

Shirley  L^nett  is  recovering  at 
her  homf^^n  Plympton,  following 


COAST  GUARD  CONTRACT  FILLED 


John  “Mattie”  Mathewson  guides  one  of  the  four  coils  of  twelve- 
inch  circumference  rope  which  was  made  recently  on  a contract  with 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  Each  of  the  coils  weighed  about  6550  pounds 
and  the  rope  was  treated  with  a special  treatment  specified  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  hawsers  for  their  particular  purposes  which  tinted 
the  rope  a light  green  color. 


an  operation  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. 

George  Paulding  has  been  pass- 
ing out  cigars  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  a second  boy,  Robert,  on 
September  25.  Mrs.  John  Ponte, _ 
formerly  Phyllis  Prouty  of  Sales, 
also  has  a new  son. 

The  new  Company  movie  was 
shown  last  week  in  the  Auditori- 
um. Our  local  talent  may  yet  be 
giving  Mickey  Mouse  some  real 
competition. 

Note  to  the  discouraged  Red 
Sox  followers  — next  year,  boys. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

LABORATORY 

Doris  Valeriani 
Raymond  Zupperoli 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Gordon  Lawry 

STEAM  AND  POWER  DEPT. 

Everett  J.  Leonard 

\\ 


t Ranch,  Range  And  Rodeo  - It’s  Always  Plymouth  Lariat! 


Calf  roping  is  big-time  business  with 
cowboys,  especially  when  they  can  reap 
more  than  $25,000  in  prizes  like  Toots 
Mansfield  has  with  the  piece  of  rope  he’s 
holding.  It’s  Plymouth  Nylon  Lariat  Rope, 
one  of  the  first  Nylon  lariats  we  made,  and 
it  has  been  with  the  tall,  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed calf-roping  champion  ever  since. 
Toots  says  he  doesn’t  know  how  many  head 
he  has  roped  with  it,  but  he  knows  it  would 
be  several  hundred.  He  was  named  world’s 
champion  calf  roper  for  three  years. 


Up  in  Pendleton,  Oregon  where  the  world  famous 
a,.nual  Pendleton  Round-Up  is  held,  you’ll  find  Plym- 
outh Lariat  Rope  again — and  again  winning  prizes.  This 
time  Chuck  Sheppard  of  Prescott,  Arizona,  is  the  lucky 
roper,  winning  the  World’s  Championship  calf -roping 
contest.  Lester  H.  Hamley  (left)  presented  him  with 
the  Plymouth  Trophy  as  his  award.  The  Plymouth 
trophy  is  a handsome,  handmade,  hand -engraved  silver 
belt  buckle.  Mr.  Hamley  is  president  of  Hamley  and 
Company,  distributors  of  cowboy  outfits  and  equipment, 
which  includes  Plymouth  Rope.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
presentation  by  Joan  Barnett,  Queen  of  the  1949  Pen- 
dleton Round-Up.  The  Pendleton  Round-Up  dates  back 
to  the  year  1908  and  is  listed  as  one  of  the  best  rodeos 
to  be  seen  anywhere. 
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ENJOYS  VISIT 
THROUGH  PLANT 

Marion,  Mass. 
I September  21,  1949 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen : 

I visited  your  plant  yesterday 
and  I enjoyed  this  visit  very  much 
indeed.  You  have  a plant  you  can 
be  proud  of.  While  I do  not  know 
anything  of  the  rope  business,  I 
judge  you  are  well-equipped  and 
able  to  hold  your  own  position  in 
jit.  A development  like  yours  ex- 
jtending  over  the  long  time  it  has 
(shows  that  the  founders  and  those 
■that  followed  have  done  their 
'work  and  planning  well.  I thank 
ijyou  for  the  courtesy  extended  to 
[me. 

( Yours  truly, 

j (Signed)  Herbert  A.  Newbury 
) Home  and  winter  address, 
i Talladega,  Alabama 


(Left)  Opening  night  at  the  Cordage  Alleys  found 
Electrician  Bob  Sampson  rolling  the  first  ball  of  the 
season. 

(Above)  The  Laboratory  has  entered  a team  again 
this  year.  Left  to  right,  Bill  Rudolph,  Adolph  Wirzburger, 
Nick  Strassel,  Stanley  Rogers  and  Everett  Warner. 


HARRIS  HALL 


E.  R.  ROSSI 

I Vacation  time  found  most  of 
the  employees  at  Harris  Hall  tak- 
ing day  trips  with  the  exception  of 
Eleanor  Vacchi  who  toured  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire. 

' John  Fontes  was  married  on 
August  20  at  St.  Mary’s  Church 
to  Fay  Malaguti.  They  went  to 
the  Weirs  in  New  Hampshire  and 
^hen  to  Canada  for  a wedding 
;rip. 

i Eleanor  Vacchi,  our  personality 
?irl,  was  out  sick  for  a week  but 
ve’re  happy  to  see  her  back,  quite 
ecuperated. 

We  were  sorry  to  lose  Isabel 
Pacheco  during  the  recent  cur- 
.ailment. 

On  October  4 we  had  the  pleas- 
are  of  serving  a luncheon  to  a 
llstinguished  group  of  fiber  men, 
iome  of  them  from  British  East 
tfrica,  guests  of  Stanley  Cheney. 


League  Bowling  Gets  Into 
High  Gear  At  Cordage  Alleys 

Olympic  A.  C.,  Winner  Last  Season, 

Again  Tops  List;  Several  Company  Teams  Entered 


Quotation  for  the  month  of 
Dctober: 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  opposition, 
iemember,  a kite  rises  against 
lot  with  the  wind. 


With  but  three  weeks  of  league 
bowling  competition  behind  them, 
bowlers  at  the  Cordage  Club  Al- 
leys are  beginning  to  roll  into 
high  gear  and  settling  down  to 
battle  it  out  for  the  top  slots  in 
their  respective  divisions. 

Every  week-day  night  is  a red- 
letter  night  at  the  alleys  with  ex- 
citement aplenty  for  bowlers  and 
spectators  alike,  as  upsets  occur 
and  favorite  teams  occasionally 
lose  a point  to  some  dark  horse. 

A glance  at  the  team  standings 
reveals  that  last  year’s  crown 
takers,  the  Olympic  A.  C.  is  al- 
ready on  top  of  the  Men’s  Class  A 
Division  and  experts  tell  us  it 
would  be  a hard  nut  to  crack  to 
remove  them  from  that  position. 
However,  the  Cordage  Club  team 
is  right  at  their  heels  and  may 
give  them  a run  for  their  money. 

In  the  Ladies’  Class  A Division 


A MESSAGE  TO  WAGE  EARNERS 
ABOUT  SURVIVORS'  BENEFITS 

iVhat  do  you  know  about  your  Survivor’s  Insurance  protection? 
phould  you  name  your  beneficiary? 

|iVill  your  survivor  have  a choice  between  a lump-sum  settlement  and 
iHonthly  benefits? 

jFhere  is  a great  deal  of  confusion  on  these  two  points. 

you  DO  NOT  NAME  A BENEFICIARY. 

I The  law  determining  whether  or  not  benefits  are  payable  — and, 

I if  they  are,  to  whom  and  in  what  amount.  This  is  the  best 

I guarantee  that  payment  will  go  to  the  right  person.  If  in  doubt 

as  to  who  would  receive  payment  in  the  event  of  your  death, 

I check  with  your  local  Social  Security  Offce.  The  information 

j you  get  will  undoubtedly  ease  your  mind  if  you  are  concerned 
i about  not  having  the  right  to  name  a beneficiai-y. 

THERE  IS  NO  CHOICE  AS  BETWEEN  A LUMP-SUM 
MONTHLY  BENEFITS. 

Monthly  survivors’  benefits  are  payable  only  to  children  under 
18,  to  widows  with  such  children  in  their  care,  to  widows  65  and 
over,  and  to  dependent  parents  over  65. 

The  fact  that  a widow  receives  a lump-sum  payment  at  age  50 
does  not  disqualify  her  from  monthly  benefits,  in  addition,  at 
age  65.  But  a widow  of  50  or  60  may  not  receive  monthly  benefits 
under  the  law  unless  she  has  a child — under  18  — of  the  wage 
earner  in  her  care. 

Learn  how  your  survivors’  protection  changes  automatically  as 
the  ages  of  your  family  change.  Learn  how  a birth,  death,  mar- 
riage, or  divorce  can  automatically  change  your  “beneficiary” 
without  any  action  on  your  part. 


Besse’s  climbed  up  to  first  place 
last  week  by  taking  four  points 
from  the  Mystery  Five.  They 
now  have  a two  point  lead  over 
Edythe’s,  in  second  place. 

The  following  team  standings 
are  the  week  ending  October  14; 

MEN 
CLASS  A 

W L 

Olympic  A.  C.  10  2 

Cordage  Club  8 4 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair  7 5 

Robbins  Oil  6 6 

Pioppi’s  Grill  5 7 

Hillside  Club  5 7 

Mori  Electric  5 7 

Dexter  Shoe  2 10 


CLASS  B 

W 

Pepsi  Cola  9 

Camp  7 8 

Bowlaways  8 

Happy  Valley  7 

Machine  Shop  6 

Laboratory  5 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  5 

Gould’s  Market  0 


LADIES 
CLASS  A 

W 

Besse’s  10 

Edythe’s  8 

Clyde’s  Bakery 7 

Buzz  Around  Five  6 

Buttner’s  6 

Marois  Market  6 

Cape  Insurance  5 

Duxbury  Gas  Service  5 

Mystery  Five  5 

C.  I.  O.  692  2 

CLASS  B 

W 

Sandy’s  6 11 

Dexter  Shoe  11 

Happy  Go  Lucky  10 

C.  I.  O.  272  10 

Pin  Topplers  6 

Bernard’s  5 

Pedrini’s  5 

Five  Moms  2 

Diamond  W.  0 

Bobby  Trappers  0 


L 

2 

4 

5 

6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 

10 


L 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

7 

7 

10 

12 

12 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 


Employees  receiving  emblems 
during  the  month  of  September 
for  25  years  or  more  of  service  are 
as  follows: 

Walter  ’Thom  30  years 

Leo  Jaeger  30  years 

Joseph  Montali  30  years 


Motorists  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicants  are  55  times  as  likely 
to  be  involved  in  an  injury  ac- 
cident as  non-drinking  drivers. 


There  are  always  plenty  of  spectators  lined  up  in  the  visitors’ 
gallery  behind  the  keglers,  giving  them  moral  support.  Left  to  right, 
Andrew  Brenner,  Bunny  Thom,  Tote  Raymond,  Lucien  Laurent,  A1 
Krueger,  Pete  Schmitt,  Ted  Masi  and  John  Schmitt.  Charlie  Kaiser 
peeks  over  Tote’s  shoulder  in  the  background.  (We’ve  tried  to  discover 
what  Andrew  was  pointing  out  to  Bunny,  but  they  wouldn’t  let  on.) 
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GI’sTo  Receive  NSLI 
Dividends  In  January 

Beginning  in  January,  about 
16,000,000  present  and  past  hold- 
ers of  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance policies  will  receive  divi- 
dends totalling  $2,800,000  from 
surplus  accumulated  from  premi- 
um payments  over  the  past  eight 
years,  according  to  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

If  you  are  a World  War  II  vet- 
eran and  took  out  Government 
Insurance  between  October  8,  1940 
and  December  30,  1947  and  kept 
it  in  force  for  at  least  three 
months,  you  are  eligible  for  the 
insurance  dividend. 

Special  application  blanks  must 
be  filled  out  for  making  claim  for 
such  dividends.  These  blanks  are 
available  at  all  post  offices,  V.A. 
offices  and  veterans’  service  or- 
ganizations. If  you  are  eligible 
for  a dividend,  you  are  urged  to 
make  application  now.  Even 
though  your  policy  may  have 
lapsed,  you  will  still  receive  a re- 
fund if  you  kept  it  in  effect  for 
three  months  or  longer. 

In  case  of  a deceased  veteran 
who  held  a service  insurance 
policy,  the  payment  will  go  to  the 
beneficiary  under  his  policy  if  the 
policy  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
death.  Otherwise,  the  check  will 
be  sent  to  his  estate  or  to  whom- 
ever else  is  entitled  to  receive  it. 

The  amount  of  individual  checks 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
premiums  paid  by  a veteran  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war,  his  age  at 
issue,  the  face  value  of  his  policy, 
and  the  length  of  time  he  held  it. 

Starting  in  1951  it  is  expected 
that  annual  dividends  will  be  paid 
on  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
policies  still  in  force. 


THEY’RE  IN  THE  ARMY  NOW 


CLASSES  IN  ADULT 
EDUC.  BEGIN  OCT.  31 

Classes  in  Adult  Civic  Education 
will  begin  on  Monday,  October  31, 
at  2:45  p.m.,  at  the  Cordage  Audi- 
torium and  will  be  held  every 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
thereafter. 

Classes  will  last  for  one  hour 
and  will  be  in  English  and  Citizen- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
foreign-born  persons  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Mrs.  Helen  P. 
Muthig,  director  of  Adult  Civic 
Education  for  Plymouth,  will  be 
the  instructor. 


Supper  and  Charter  Night 
The  Cub  Scout  Pack  46  is  hav- 
ing a Father  and  Son  Supper  and 
Charter  Night,  Thursday,  Oct.  27, 
at  6 o’clock  at  the  Lutheran 
Church,  North  Plymouth. 


WORLD  WAR  I VETS  TO 
GET  SPECIAL  DIVIDENDS 

Some  435,000  veterans  of  World 
War  I holding  non-term  Govern- 
ment insurance  policies  will  re- 
ceive special  dividends  ranging 
from  a few  dollars  to  several 
hundred. 

Payments  totalling  *40  million 
dollars  will  go  to  persons  who  took 
out  U.  S.  Government  Life  Insur- 
ance on  a permanent  plan  at  any 
time  prior  to  January  1,  1944  and 
kept  it  in  force  through  Decem- 
ber, 1948. 

The  additional  dividend  is  the 
result  of  a recently  completed  re- 
study of  the  condition  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  Life  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  amount  of  reserve 
needed  to  meet  its  obligations. 

These  payments  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  dividends  for  which 
application  blanks  are  now  being 
distributed. 


Anyone  Can  Build  This 
Modern  Record  and  Book  Cabinet 


By  DONALD  R.  BRANN 


Whether  you  enthuse  over  Bee- 
thoven or  bebop,  Liszt  or  Lom- 
bardo, long  or  regular  playing 
records,  this  easy-to-build  modern 
record  and  book  cabinet  will  be 
of  interest  to  you.  Simple  in  de- 
sign it  offers  endless  storage  pos- 
sibilities. 

Designed  with  sufficient  depth 
to  accommodate  the  long  playing 
records,  this  cabinet  conforms  in 
style  with  the  other,  easy-to-build 
cabinets  you  will  want  to  use  in 
the  dining,  bed  or  living  room. 


Complete,  step-by-step  direc- 
tions, assembly  illustrations  and 
a detailed  list  of  materials  needed, 
take  the  mystery  out  of  building 
this  cabinet.  Only  stock  size  ma- 
terials are  needed  and  these  are 
now  readily  available  at  lumber 
yards  everywhere. 

Send  250  for  the  Modern  Record 
and  Book  Cabinet  Pattern  No.  192 
to  Editor,  Plymouth  Cordage 
News,  or  write  directly  to  Pattern 
Department,  Plymouth  Cordage 
News,  Pleasantville,  New  York. 


In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  September  10,  a group  of 
67  men  left  the  State  Armory  for  Camp  Edwards  for  two  weeks  of 
intensive  field  training.  Known  as  Battery  B,  685th  AAA  Gun  Bat- 
talion (M)  M.  N.  G.,  the  group  numbered  seven  employees  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  who  took  two  weeks’  leave  of  absence  to 
attend  the  maneuvers  which  included  drills,  parades,  firing  the  new 
90  mm  guns,  and  learning  the  mysteries  of  radar  to  determine  how 
near  to  the  gun  the  target  was.  Those  who  attended  from  Plymouth 
Cordage  were:  Edmund  Botelho  and  Jeremias  Cabral  of  No.  1 Mill; 
Joseph  Scalabroni  and  Francis  Caldeira  of  No.  2 Mill;  William  De- 
Felice  of  the  Grounds  Department;  Anthony  Yanni,  Receiving  De- 
partment; and  Thomas  Reagan,  Advertising  Department;  The  photo- 
graphs above  were  taken  of  some  of  them  during  field  training. 

1.  It  was  like  a busman’s  holiday  for  Tom  Reagan,  one  of  the 
battery  clerks,  as  he  spent  most  of  the  time  at  desk,  typewriter  and 
phone,  even  as  he  does  here  at  P.  C.  Co. 

2.  Left  to  right,  Joseph  Scalabroni,  Francis  Caldeira  and  Jere- 
mias Cabral. 

3.  Sgt.  William  DeFelice  (right)  discusses  range  practice  just 
concluded  at  Wellfleet  with  First  Sgt.  Carl  Stinnett. 

4.  Where  there  is  Army  training,  there  is  always  KP.  Edmund 
Botelho  (left)  and  Arthur  Costa  don’t  seem  to  find  it  too  odious  a 
task. 


98^  a Month 
buys  9000 of 


SAVINGS  BMJK 

mfeinsur^ 


MVu/f/orZ] 


Junior  is  just  3 years  old  — but 
he  has  a $1,000  straight  life  policy 
that  costs  only  98c  a month*  — 
thanks  to  Savings  Bank  Life  In- 
surance! 

It's  a fine  policy  for  these  times 
— for  it  pays  dividends  and  has  a 
liberal  cash-and-loan  value  after 
the  first  year!  It  was  bought  right 
’’over-the-counter"  at  the  bank  at 
rock-bottom  prices.  Best  of  all  it 
took  just  a few  minutes  to  fill  out 
the  form  (while  Junior  played  at 
'Only  fll.OS  if  paid  annually 


home.)  You  see  the  Savings  Bank 
people  don't  require  medical  ex- 
aminations for  children  in  good 
health. 

Why  don't  you  look  into  low-cost 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  for 
your  children  (or  yourself  for  that 
matter).  Then  you  can  be  sure  you 
are  getting  "MORE  Protection  for 
LESS  Cost." 

For  complete  information  and  ex- 
act low  rates  — for  free  informative 
folders  stop  in,  telephone  or  drop 
a postal  card. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 


MORE  Security  at  LESS  Cost 


October,  1949 
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'\\  NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

OUVE  LAINE 

! We  all  wish  to  extend  our  sym- 
Ipathy  to  Manuel  and  James  Ca- 
: dose,  whose  father  died  suddenly, 
Thursday  evening,  September  16. 

In  the  recent  curtailment  we 
seem  to  have  lost  a great  many 
of  the  help  in  this  department. 
Of  the  women  there  were  Gladys 
Craw,  Giconda  Borghesani,  Mary 
G.  Costa,  Mary  Jacintho  and 
Prancisca  Correira.  Of  the  men 
there  were  Michael  Cordeiro, 
William  Mullin,  John  Dries,  Jr., 
Oscar  Isaacs,  Gino  Roncarati, 
Patrick  Beaulieu,  Aldo  Guaraldi, 
Howard  Ball,  Manuel  P.  Souza, 
Anthony  Costa,  Jr.,  John  Alves, 
Jr.,  John  Metz  and  Amelio  Paso- 
lini. 

William  Meehan  dropped  a bob- 
bin on  his  foot  on  October  3rd 
and  has  been  on  the  sick  list  ever 
since. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  Vic- 
toria Raymond’s  son  has  had  an 
accident  in  which  he  injured  his 
eyes.  It  hasn’t  been  determined 
at  this  writing  how  bad  the  injury 
is  but  we  hope  for  the  best. 


INDUSTRIAL  | 
RELATIONS  | 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

Doris  Davison  has  enjoyed  a 
week’s  vacation,  part  of  which  was 
spent  at  Sturbridge,  a very  old 
and  interesting  village.  She  has 
plso  been  busy  moving  into  her 
bew  home  on  Brookdale  Avenue, 
iKingston,  which  we  hear  is  very 
lovely. 

* Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Roberts 
Went  an  enjoyable  vacation  motor- 
Wg  through  New  Hampshire.  We 
'also  hear  he  played  a bit  of  golf. 

' Last  Sunday,  Elizabeth  Chand- 
'ler  and  friend  motored  up  to 
Vermont  to  enjoy  the  fall  foliage. 

I 

1 Mr.  Billey  Recovering 

' The  condition  of  Peter  Billey, 
'Assistant  Plant  Engineer,  is  re- 
ported as  much  improved  at  the 
'jordan  Hospital.  Mr.  Billey  has 
Ibeen  critically  ill  at  the  hospital 
[where  he  was  rushed  on  October 
*6  for  an  emergency  operation. 


I Bargain  Counter 

I FOR  SALE.  MODEL-A  FORD  — 

I 4 -DOOR  SEDAN.  Motor  in 
excellent  condition,  burns  no  oil; 
4 new  tires,  sealed-beam  lights; 
new  battery,  ignition  system  and 
clutch.  Good  car  for  hunter’s  use. 
Price:  $75  or  best  offer.  Call  Ply. 
1633-M;  after  5:15  p.m. 

FOR  SALE.  Hardwick  Gas  Range 
for  heating  and  cooking  and 
equipped  with  automatic  controls. 
Price  $150.  Dining  room  set  con- 
sisting of  China  closet,  buffet, 
table  and  chairs.  Price  $40.  John 
Wager,  13  Smith’s  Lane,  Tele- 
phone 1872-J. 

FOR  SALE — Colt  .038  Seven  Shot 
Automatic.  If  interested,  see 
Alvin  Guidaboni,  or  call  Plymouth 
399-W. 


FOR  SALE— Florence  Oil  Buimer, 
plus  oil  drum.  Used  two 
j years.  Price,  $20.00.  Call  1841-J 
between  5:30  and  6:30  p.m. 

FOR  SALE  — Apex  table  model 
ironer.  Slightly  used.  Inquire 
at  40  South  Spooner  St.  Tel. 
309-M. 


Cordage  Channel  Yields  Prize  Bass 


Amedeo  Barufaldi,  Manufacturing  Order,  didn’t  keep  his  prize 
striper  long  enough  to  have  his  picture  taken,  or  then  again,  maybe 
he’s  too  modest  to  let  us  publish  it.  At  any  rate.  Bunny  Thom  has 
taken  things  into  his  own  hands  and  permed  this  cartoon  showing  how 
Barry  landed  him.  It  was  a 22-pound  bass  and  was  caught  right 
out  here  in  the  bay  on  October  5. 


Vic  Scagliarini,  our  rod  and  gun 
expert,  hooked  onto  a good-sized 
bass  too  in  the  Cordage  channel 
on  September  30  when  he  brought 
in  this  20 1/4 -pounder.  Vic  has  seen 
larger  stripers,  but  this  is  the 
largest  HE’S  ever  caught.  And  you 
can  see  from  the  picture,  it  isn’t 
anything  like  a sardine  for  size. 


foolish 


ness 


ROPE  ROOM  I 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 
Margaret  Figlioli  from  No.  2 
Mill  is  filling  in  at  the  Tag  Room 
for  Deolinda  Costa  who  is  visiting 
her  aunt  and  uncle  in  California. 
Linda  expects  to  be  gone  for  a 
few  months.  Several  letters  have 
been  received  at  the  Tag  Room 
from  her.  Her  first  tells  all  about 
her  trip  out  to  the  Coast  which 
took  three  days  and  left  poor 
Linda  feeling  all  in.  In  her  second 
letter  she  tells  of  the  many  friends 
she  has  made.  She  loves  Califor- 
nia with  all  its  beauty  and  climate 
but  for  all  these  attractions  Linda 
says,  “I  miss  my  many  friends 
and  above  all  dear  old  Plymouth.” 
She  extends  her  greetings  to  all. 

Rita  Leonardi  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Reclaiming  Depart- 
ment temporarily. 

The  many  friends  of  Alfred 
Christie  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  he  is  coming  along 
nicely,  and  wishes  to  be  remem- 
bered to  all  the  boys.  Also  a visit 
to  his  home  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, so  let’s  give  our  friend 
A1  a surprise  by  dropping  in  a 
few  minutes  to  see  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goeller  have 
moved  to  their  new  home  on  Car- 
ver road.  John  says  if  you’re 
looking  for  rest  and  quietude, 
that’s  the  place. 


CONCRETE  SHIPPING 
PLATFORM  COMPLETED 

A new  reenforced  concrete  plat- 
form has  been  completed  at  No. 
6 Warehouse  replacing  the  old 
wooden  structure  that  had  become 
unsafe.  The  job  was  done  by  an 
outside  contractor  and  was  begun 
on  August  15  and  completed  on 
September  20. 

The  new  structure  is  designed 
to  withstand  the  heavy  loads  to 
which  it  is  subjected  by  the  use 
of  fork  trucks. 


When  Old  Doc  McTavish  retired, 
he  gave  his  practice  to  his  son, 
along  with  a final  admonition. 
“Remember,  bairn:  when  ye  give 
patients  a medicine,  always  in- 
struct them  to  bring  in  a speci- 
men.” 

“But  Father,  that’s  not  always 
necessary,  is  it?” 

“Of  course  not,  bairn,  but  that’s 
how  ye  git  yer  bottles  back.” 


“Business  ethics,”  the  stationer 
told  his  son,  “is  something  you 
couldn’t  do  without.  Take  today 
for  instance.  A man  comes  in  and 
pays  me  a hundred-dollar  bill  to 
clear  up  his  account.  After  he 
leaves,  I find  two  bills  stuck  to- 
gether. He  has  paid  me  two 
hundred  instead  of  one.  Here,  my 
son,  comes  in  the  question  of 
business  ethics.  Should  I tell  my 
partner  or  shouldn’t  I?” 


A shy  lad  wanted  to  marry  the 
girl,  but  he  felt  he  would  choke 
if  he  tried  to  mention  the  words 
“mai-ry”  or  “marriage”  to  her.  So, 
after  giving  much  thought  to  the 
problem,  he  asked  her  in  a whis- 
per one  evening,  “Julia,  how  would 
you  like  to  be  buried  with  my 
people?” 


A modern  youth  seated  himself 
in  the  dentist’s  chair  to  have  a 
tooth  extracted.  He  wore  a won- 
derful striped  silk  shirt,  and  a 
more  wonderful  striped  suit;  he 
also  wore  the  vacant  stare  that 
often  both  with  both. 

“I’m  afraid  to  give  him  gas,”  the 
dentist  whispered  to  his  assistant. 

“Why?” 

“Well,  how  will  I know  when  he 
is  unconscious?” 


“I  hear  your  store  was  robbed 
last  night.  Lose  much?” 

“Some.  But  it  would  have  been 
worse  if  the  yeggs  had  got  in  the 
night  before.  You  see,  yesterday 
I just  finished  marking  down  ev- 
erything twenty  per  cent. 


British  Sailor:  “Battleships? 
Why,  the  flagship  of  our  navy  is 
so  big  the  captain  goes  around  the 
deck  in  an  auto.” 

Yank  Sailor:  “That’s  nothing; 
the  kitchen  of  our  flagship  is  so 
big  the  cook  has  to  go  through  the 
Irish  stew  in  a submarine  to  see  if 
the  potatoes  are  done.” 


Mistress:  “Did  your  husband  get 
hurt  badly  when  he  was  hit  by  the 
car,  Liza?” 

Liza:  “Yassum,  he  suffered  from 
conclusion  of  the  brain.” 

Mistress:  “You  mean  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  don’t  you,  Liza?” 

Liza:  “No’m,  I mean  conclusion 
— he’s  daid.” 


A motorist  driving  along  the 
South  Shore  found  a bridge  over 
a stream  washed  away  by  a recent 
storm.  A native  sat  whistling 
nearby. 

“How  deep  is  the  stream?” 
asked  the  motorist.” 

“Dunno.” 

“Think  I can  drive  through  it?” 

“Sure  thing.” 

The  emboldened  motorist  drove 
head  on  into  the  stream.  His  car 
promptly  sank  out  of  sight  and  he 
himself  barely  got  out  with  his 
life. 

“What  do  you  mean  telling  me 
I could  drive  through  that 
stream?”  he  cried  furiously. 
“Must  be  ten  feet  deep.” 

The  native  scratched  his  head. 
“Can’t  understand  it,”  he  admit- 
ted. “The  water  is  only  up  to 
THERE  on  the  ducks.” 


A housewife  picked  out  six  ap- 
ples and  handed  them  to  the 
grocery  clerk.  “That’ll  be  65 
cents,”  he  said. 

She  handed  the  clerk  a dollar 
and  start  to  walk  out. 

“Wait.  You  forgot  your  change.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  she  said 
sweetly.  “I  stepped  on  a grape 
on  the  way  in.” 
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CEILING  UNLIMITED 


A “current”  event  in  the  plant  was  the  installation  of  a 
load  center  in  No.  1 Mill  to  supply  current  for  operation  of  the 
machines.  The  load  center  will  transform  2300-volt  electric 
power  down  to  550  volts.  This  will  make  possible  the  use  of 
individual  motor  drives  which  will  result  in  economy,  flexibility 
and  neat  appearance.  In  this  particular  case  some  of  our  new 
Mackie  machinery  is  being  so  driven. 

What  makes  this  installation  of  particular  interest  is  the 
fact  that  rather  than  place  it  on  valuable  floor  space,  the  7800- 
pound  load  center  was  suspended  up  near  the  ceiling  utilizing 
waste  space  overhead. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  how  this  was  accomplished. 
As  is  customary,  the  Plant  Engineer  decides  the  exact  location 
and  the  construction  to  be  used.  The  Superintendent  is  consulted 
and  his  approval  obtained.  Then  the  engineering  work  begins. 


(Left)  First  comes  the  paper  work  by  the  Plant  Engineer’s 
staff.  The  entire  project  was  carefully  planned  and  the  detailed  j 
drawings  prepared.  Left  to  right,  Robert  Kleinhans,  Warren  \ 
Kunz,  Richard  Taylor  and  Peter  Billey.  Mr.  Billey  did  most  of  | 

the  work  on  this  particular  project  with  the  assistance  of  Chief  i 
Electrician  Wallace  Brewster.  i 


Mr.  Billey  explains  the  job  to  Neil  MacKay 
who  supervised  the  erection  of  this  piece  of 
equipment.  About  a month’s  time  was  con- 
sumed from  the  time  it  was  planned  and  the 
completion  of  the  project. 


Riggers  under  the  direction  of  John  Hickey 
are  shown  transporting  the  load  center  ele- 
ments from  the  warehouse  into  the  mill.  Left 
to  right,  Joe  Balboni,  Warren  Neal  and  Man- 
uel Sears. 


In  No.  1 Mill  the  transformer  unit  is  hoisted 
up  through  the  steel  supporting  platform. 
This  particular  piece  weighed  5900  pounds. 
The  steel  structure  was  made  in  our  Machine 
Shop.  Representatives  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  who  manufactured  the  load 
center  have  seen  the  overhead  installation 
and  were  so  interested  in  the  novel  way  of 
utilizing  waste  space  that  they  requested 
pictures  of  it  for  publication.  Left  to  right, 
John  Hickey,  Warren  Neal,  Manuel  Sears, 
Raymond  Forstrom  and  Joe  Balboni. 


The  entire  unit  in  place,  assembled,  and 
ready  to  be  put  to  work.  It  supplies  current 
through  four  different  circuits,  each  having 
its  own  switch  unit.  There  is  room  on  the 
platform  to  work  around  it  and  the  hand  rail 
was  erected  for  that  purpose.  However,  the 
load  center  requires  no  attention  normally 
except  for  periodic  service.  It  differs  from 
transformers  commonly  seen  outdoors  in  that 
it  is  perfectly  safe  from  a fire  standpoint  for 
indoor  use. 


(Photos  by  Robert  Kleinhans) 
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CREDIT  UNION 
\NNUAL  MEMBERS’ 
MEETING  NOV.  25 

The  21st  annual  meeting  of  the 
nembers  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Iredit  Union  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
lay,  November  25  at  12:30  p.m., 
n the  Sales  Training  Room  off 
he  upstairs  dining  room  at  Har- 
is Hall.  This  meeting  is  important 
,nd  all  members  should  attend 
/ho  can  possibly  do  so,  as  the 
lusiness  to  be  transacted  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  by-laws  deter- 
lines  the  future  course  and  poli- 
ies  of  the  organization.  The  busi- 
less  year  of  the  Credit  Union 
nded  on  October  31  and  the 
ooks  have  been  closed  for  the 
ear. 

The  interest  rate  to  be  paid  will 
e decided  at  this  annual  mem- 
■ers’  meeting. 

Interest  or  dividends  on  shares 
re  figured  for  each  member  for 
he  12-month  period  ending  Oc- 
ober  31,  1949  and  the  amount  of 
arned  interest  or  dividend  will 
e credited  to  individual  accounts 
s of  December  1. 

Statements  have  already  been 
ent  out  to  all  members  of  the 
Credit  Union  showing  each  mem- 
er’s  standing  or  balance  on  de- 
osit  as  of  quarter  ending  Oc- 
ober  31,  1949.  This  is  in  keeping 
Idth  the  practice  of  sending  out 
juarterly  statements  throughout 
he  year. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
iredit  Union  are  desirous  of  a 
ood  attendance  at  this  annual 
leeting,  as  it  does  provide  an 
pportunity  for  members  to  learn 
he  results  of  another  year  of  op- 
ration  and  to  elect  directors  who 
'ill  function  for  the  members 
uring  the  next  twelve  months. 

Official  notice  of  this  meeting 
ppears  on  page  3 of  this  issue 
f the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
lEWS. 


TELEVISION  OWNERS 
iiIUST  FILE  AGREEMENTS 

' Because  of  the  increasing  num- 
ers  of  tenants  of  Company-owned 
ouses  acquiring  television  sets, 
he  Company  has  issued  a printed 
orm  for  tenants  to  fill  out  before 
irecting  television  antennas  on 
uildings  owned  by  the  Company. 

Tenants  with  television  sets  al- 
eady  installed  must  also  com- 
pete one  of  the  signed  agreements 
s well  as  those  installing  them  in 
he  future.  The  printed  forms  are 
vailable  at  the  Department  of 
rrounds  office  in  the  Industrial 
delations  building. 
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WALLACE  BREWSTER  RETIRES  AS  FIRE 
CHIEF;  DDNALD  TRACY  IS  SUCCESSOR 


WALLACE  B.  BREWSTER 


DONALD  O.  TRACY 


Effective  November  1,  Wallace 
Brewster  surrendered  his  title  of 
Fire  Chief  to  his  nephew-by-mar- 
riage, Donald  O.  Tracy,  who  has 
now  officially  assumed  the  duties 
of  Chief  of  Fire  Fighting  and 
Prevention  at  Plymouth  Cordage. 

Mr.  Brewster  will  continue  to  be 
an  assistant  to  the  Plant  Engineer 
as  Chief  Electrician  and  Safety 
Engineer.  He  only  relinquishes  his 
Fire  Department  duties  because 
he  feels  that  a younger  man  should 
be  responsible  in  any  serious  fire. 
He  will  continue  to  be  available 
for  advice  and  consultation. 

In  the  38  years  that  he  has  been 
employed  here,  "Wallie”  Brewster 
has  always  been  actively  interested 
in  fire  protection,  serving  in  his 
early  years  as  a member  of  the 
fire  brigade  under  Plant  Engineer 
and  Fire  Chief,  John  H.  Damon. 
Upon  Mr.  Damon’s  retirement  in 
1939,  Plant  Engineer  K.  D.  Rob- 
erts appointed  Mr.  Brewster  Fire 
Chief.  In  his  ten  years  in  this  ca- 
pacity, he  has  made  a substantial 
contribution  to  the  protection  of 
the  plant  and  to  the  reduction  in 
fire  frequency  and  loss. 

Mr.  Brewster  first  came  with 
Plymouth  Cordage  in  1905  at  the 
age  of  15.  He  worked  in  the  mill 
for  a few  months  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment. He  joined  the  Plant  fire 
brigade  in  1909  and  liked  the  work 
so  well  that  a year  later  he  left 
the  Company  and  joined  the 
Plymouth  Fire  Department  where 
he  remained  for  seven  years.  H 
had  charge  of  the  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem and  was  later  named  Deput>' 
Fire  Chief  for  the  Town. 


He  returned  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age in  1917,  working  in  the  draft- 
ing room  and  also  doing  electrical 
work.  He  was  still  interested  in 
fire  fighting  and  immediately 
joined  the  Plant’s  fire  brigade, 
serving  actively  on  the  force  until 
the  end  of  last  month,  when  he 
turned  over  his  fire  chief’s  duties 
to  Don  Tracy. 

Don  has  been  with  the  Company 
since  1936.  He  has  worked  in  the 
Machine  Shops  and  in  the  Steam 
Department,  advancing  steadily 
from  2nd  Class  Fireman  through 
1st  Class  Fireman,  and  3rd  Class 
Engineer  to  2nd  Class  Engineer. 

He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  II  as  Chief  Ma- 
chinist Mate,  which  was  in  line 
with  the  type  of  work  he  had  done 
here.  Since  the  early  part  of  this 
year  he  has  been  undergoing 
training  by  Mr.  Brewster  in  fire- 
fighting and  fire  prevention  prac- 
tices throughout  the  plant,  and  is 
now  ready  to  fulfill  his  new  duties 
as  fire  chief. 

(See  page  7 for  article  on 
Cordage  Fire  Department  > 


NO  COMPANY 
CALENDAR  FOR  1950 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany is  not  issuing  a calendar 
of  any  kind  for  1950. 

Calendars  must  be  planned 
almost  a full  year  ahead  of 
their  distribution  and  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  business 
conditions,  the  Company  felt  it 
would  not  be  practical  to  make 
such  a large  commitment  so 
far  in  advance. 


Company  Names  New 
Prices  On  Nov.  12 

New  prices  on  rope  and  tying 
twine  effective  on  November  21 
were  announced  by  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  on  November 
12  refiecting  increases  on  manila 
and  decreases  on  sisal  products. 

In  a statement  to  the  trade, 
E.  G.  Roos,  Vice  President  and  Di- 
rector of  Sales,  pointed  out  that 
the  increase  in  prices  of  manila 
products  was  forced  by  the  sharp 
upturn  in  the  price  of  manila 
fiber.  Post-war  political  conditions 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  plus 
several  damaging  typhoons,  have 
reduced  Philippine  abaca  produc- 
tion to  a level  of  from  35  to  40 
percent  of  pre-war. 

“Since  the  war,”  Mr.  Roos 
stated,  “the  cost  of  manila  fiber 
has  increased  tremendously  and 
while  there  was  a slight  downward 
movement  earlier  this  year,  the 
tendency  since  has  been  sharply 
upward  and  continues  in  that 
direction. 

“We  had  hoped  that  further 
selling  price  increases  for  any  of 
our  products  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. For  quite  some  time  we  have 
stubbornly  resisted  increases  even 
though  costs  dictated  them.” 

The  cost  of  sisalana  decreased 
approximately  15  per  cent  with 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling, but  with  the  short  supply  of 
manila,  the  drain  on  sisalana  fiber 
is  relatively  great  and  the  cost  of 
sisalana  fiber  has  again  started 
to  move  upward. 

“Hoping  that  it  will  level  off  at 
approximately  today’s  market,” 
Mr.  Roos  went  on,  “we  are  nam- 
ing slightly  lower  selling  prices  on 
products  made  from  sisalana 
fiber.” 


COMPANY  HOUSE  RENTS 
ARE  INCREASED  38.5% 

All  tenants  of  Company-owned 
houses  received  an  order  from  the 
Area  Rent  Director  last  Thursday, 
increasing  maximum  rents  38.5%. 

The  Company  is  notifying  all 
tenants  just  what  the  rent  adjust- 
ment will  be  and  the  date  the  in- 
crease in  rent  becomes  effective. 

The  increase  in  rents  follows  a 
petition  filed  last  August  16  by 
the  Company  with  the  Area  Rent 
Director  for  rent  increases  based 
upon  higher  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  Company  houses.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  was  posted  at 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment from  October  25,  when  ten- 
ants were  notified  of  the  petition, 
until  November  10,  giving  detailed 
information  on  each  tenenment 
and  the  difference  in  cost  of  up- 
keep over  a seven-year  period. 
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HARRIS  HALL 
OFFERS  45^  PIE 

In  response  to  popular  request, 
Harris  Hall  has  introduced  a new 
smaller  size  pie  which  sells  for 
45  cents  and  from  which  you  can 
get  five  generous  servings. 

Harris  Hall  went  into  produc- 
tion of  this  pie  for  streamlined 
families  this  month,  just  in  time 
to  take  care  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
orders. 

Although  smaller  in  size  and  in 
price,  the  new  pie  will  still  be 
chock-full  of  eating  enjoyment 
and  at  the  reduced  price  will  no 
doubt  attract  many  employees 
who  prefer  variety  in  their  pastry  | 
and  may  wish  to  order  one  of  each  , 
of  the  two  pies  offered  each  week. 
Orders  for  pies  should  be  placed 
at  least  a day  ahead  and  may  be 
left  with  the  girls  on  the  canteen 
routes  or  at  either  cafeteria. 


Distinguished  visitors  from  for- 
eign lands  are  getting  to  be  no 
novelty  here  as  more  and  more 
men  representing  fiber  growing 
organizations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  pay  us  visits  to  see  how 
their  fibei’s  are  used  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  Com- 
pany. 

The  most  recent  visitors  from 
across  the  sea  were  from  Holland, 
Theodore  A.  van  der  Laan,  Direc- 
tor of  the  HVA  Company,  the 
largest  individual  producers  of 
Java  sisal  prior  to  the  war.  and 
R.  A.  Barendsen,  a director  of  that 
company.  They  were  accompanied 
by  their  importers,  Cecil  H.  Cor- 
yat.  Vice  President,  and  Ross 
Ai-mstrong,  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton office  of  Stein  Hall  and  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  Stanley  Cheney 
had  met  Mr.  Barendsen  during  his 
visit  to  Holland  last  year. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  sisal  plan- 
tations in  Java  and  Sumatra  is 
not  proceeding  as  rapidly  as 
hoped,  the  HVA  representatives 
reported  during  their  visit  here, 
and  because  of  unsettled  political 
conditions  they  have  not  accom- 
plished what  they  had  hoped  to 
in  restoring  fiber  production. 

The  group  was  served  luncheon 
at  Harris  Hall  and  visited  through 
the  plant.  How  much  impressed 
they  were  with  our  operations  is 
revealed  in  the  following  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Coryat: 


Stockholders  Meet 
Wednesday,  Dec.  7 

The  annual  meeting  of  Com- 
pany stockholders  will  be  hele 
here  on  Wednesday,  December  7, 
at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 

Special  buses  will  leave  for 
Plymouth  from  Boston  to  trans- 
port some  of  the  stockholders.  The 
buses  will  leave  the  Summer  Street 
entrance  of  the  South  Station  at 
9:15  a.m.  arriving  here  about 
10:30. 

The  meeting  has  been  called  for 
11  o’clock  and  will  be  immediate- 
ly adjourned  until  12  o’clock  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  to  visit  the 
mill.  It  will  be  reconvened  at  12 
noon  and  will  be  followed  by 
luncheon  at  Harris  Hall  at  1 p.m. 
Buses  will  leave  for  Boston  at 
2:45  p.m. 


PEIN,  HALL  & COMPANY,  INc 
285  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

November  2,  194f 
Mr.  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Pi'esident 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Ellis: 

It  was  indeed  a pleasure  visit- 
ing with  you  and  your  associates 
last  Monday,  October  24th.  with 
our  friends  from  Holland,  Messrs. 
Th.  A.  van  der  Laan  and  R.  A. 
Barendsen  of  the  HVA  and  Ross 
Armstrong,  Manager  of  our  Bos- 
ton office.  It  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  give  us  so  much  of  your 
time  and  I wish  to  thank  you  very 
sincerely  for  your  kindness. 

We  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  our 
discussions  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  through  that  mag- 
nificent plant  of  yours  — to  say 
nothing  of  the  very  delightful 
luncheon  you  gave  us.  Our  Dutch 
friends  were  greatly  impressed  and 
were  still  talking  about  Plymouth’s 
plant  until  I saw  them  off  on  the 
NIEUW  AMSTERDAM  last  Fri- 
day. I am  very  grateful  to  you  and 
all  your  associates  we  met  for  such 
a fine  reception. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
I am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/s/  CECIL  H.  CORYAT 
Vice  President 


Kim  Smith  Named 
Chicago  Office  Mgr. 


KIMBALL  S.  SMITH 

Kimball  S.  Smith  has  been 
named  Office  Manager  in  the 
Chicago  Office,  succeeding  Robert 
Watson  who  retired  on  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Kim,  who  is  a native  of  Plym- 
outh, has  grown  up  in  the  cord- 
age business.  He  is  the  son  of  H. 
K.  Smith.  General  Manager  of 
our  Canadian  operations  until  his 
retirement  last  month,  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  Kim  spent  his  boyhood  in 
Welland  and  later  attended  Col- 
gate University. 

He  came  with  Plymouth  Cord- 
age in  June,  1930,  working  a few 
months  at  the  Welland  plant  and 
came  here  in  October  of  that  year 
to  work  in  our  Laboratory.  He 
transferred  to  sales  work  in  1934 
working  out  of  the  New  England 
District  Office  for  a short  time, 
then  out  of  Chicago,  and  later  to 
selling  the  oil  field  trade.  His  sales 
work  was  interrupted  by  service  in 
the  military  forces  from  1941  to 
1945,  following  which  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Eastern  District 
Office. 

In  1946  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Western  District  where  he  has 
been  sales  representative  for  the 
territory  extending  west  from  St. 
Louis  to  Denver  where  farming 
and  ranching  are  the  principal 
occupations. 

Kim  brings  to  his  new  position 
excellent  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  trade  the  Chicago  office  sup- 
plies. He  is  unmarried. 


Many  Visit  Gotham 
On  Holiday  Week-End 

New  York  City  was  pretty 
well  crowded  over  the  Armistice 
Day  week-end  and  Cordage 
people  contributed  their  share 
to  the  congestion. 

Among  those  from  the  Com- 
pany who  visited  the  big  city 
were  Superintendent  R.  C. 
Weaver,  Electrician  George  Al- 
drovandi,  Amedio  Barufaldi  of 
Manufacturing  Order,  Edward 
Rossi,  Thomas  Reagan  and 
Laura  Lamborghini  of  the 
Main  Office,  Marie  Vemazzaro 
of  the  Laboratory,  Dorothy 
Rossi  of  Standards  and  Nunnie 
Pederzini  of  the  Shipping  De- 
partment. 

Rick  Weaver  seems  to  have 
been  the  luckiest  of  the  lot  hav- 
ing attended  both  the  Notre 
Dame-North  Carolina  football 
game  at  Yankee  Stadium  and 
“South  Pacific.” 


BOB  LADD  GOES 
TO  WEST  COAST 


ROBERT  D.  LADD 


Robert  D.  Ladd,  who  has  sold 
Plymouth  Rope  and  Twine  to  the 
Southern  New  England  States 
since  he  joined  Plymouth  Cordage 
as  sales  representative  foui'  years 
ago,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
West  Coast,  effective  October  24, 
where  he  has  been  assigned  the 
Pacific  Northwest  territory. 

This  is  a new  sales  territory  and 
was  developed  because  our  dis- 
tributing channels  on  the  West 
Coast  were  demanding  more  and 
more  of  the  time  of  our  sales  or- 
ganization. Our  distribution  in  the 
Northwest  is  primarily  through 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  Port- 
land, Oregon,  while  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  coast,  Los  Angeles 
is  our  distribution  point.  Our 
district  office  is  located  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  demands  being 
placed  on  our  own  sales  organiza- 
tion are  so  large  and  distances  on 
the  coast  are  so  great  that  Wil- 
liam Bryant,  manager  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  needed  assistance  in 
covering  this  wide  area. 

Bob  Ladd,  who  has  had  thor- 
ough experience  in  sales  work  with 
us  on  the  East  Coast,  is  being 
transferred  to  more  important 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  will 
be  located  in  Seattle,  reporting  to 
Mr.  Bryant  in  San  Francisco. 

This  arrangement  will  furnish  ■ 
more  direct  help  to  our  distribu- 
tors in  the  Northwest  and  at  the 
same  time  give  Mr.  Bryant  more 
time  to  concentrate  on  the  Cali- 
fornia trade. 

Bob  was  selected  for  this  work- 
after  considerable  deliberation 
and  is  well-equipped  to  represent 
us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He 
is  a graduate  of  Duke  University. 
He  was  a lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the  war  and 
saw  considerable  action  in  the 
Pacific  Theatre.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  children. 


SPENCER  BREWSTER 
TRANSFERRED  TO  N.  Y. 

Effective  November  14,  Spencer 
Brewster  was  transferred  to  the 
Sales  Department,  working  out  of 
the  Eastern  District  office.  He 
will  call  upon  the  marine  trade  in 
and  around  New  York  City. 

Spencer  attended  Williams  Col- 
lege and  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  served  as  s 
captain  in  the  Army  Air  Forcee 
during  the  war.  He  came  to  worl 
here  in  October,  1945,  and  hai . 
worked  in  the  Standards  anc  ■ 
Fiber  Departments. 

He  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 


DUTCH  FIBER  MEN  VISIT  HERE 


President  Ellis  W.  Brewster  shows  our  visitors  from  Holland  one 
of  the  products  in  which  their  fiber  is  used.  Front  row,  left  to  right, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Theodore  A.  van  der  Laan  and  R.  A.  Barendsen  of  the 
HVA  Company  of  Amsterdam:  Cecil  H.  Coryat,  Vice  President,  Stein 
Hall  & Company,  New  York;  and  Ross  Armstrong,  Manager  of  the 
Boston  office,  Stein  Hall;  back  row,  left  to  right,  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Sales  Edwin  G.  Roos;  Stanley  Cheney,  Manager  Fiber 
Department:  F.  C.  Hilton,  General  Manufacturing  Manager;  First 
Vice  President  Charles  MacKinnon,  and  Henry  Keyserling,  Controller. 
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RETIRED  NOVEMBER  1st 


Three  men  left  our  ranks  as  of 
Vov.  1st,  having  become  eli^ioL 
:or  retirement  under  the  Com- 
pany’s new  pension  plan. 

Their  many  friends  here  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  con- 
'ratulate  them  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  several  years  of  service 
ind  wish  them  all  much  enjoy- 
nent  in  the  days  to  come. 


' FRANK  GALLERANI 


; Prank  Gallerani  of  21  Forest 
Wenue  Court,  an  employee  in  the 
lope  Room  up  until  the  time  he 
pecame  ill  during  the  year  of  1948, 
‘s  now  eligible  for  retirement  in- 
|ome  effective  November  1,  1949. 
; Poor  health  forced  Frank  to  stop 
work  before  his  normal  retirement 
iate  which  would  have  been  No- 
rember  1,  1954.  Although  Frank 
lias  not  worked  since  July,  1948, 
j^e  decided  to  join  the  Plymouth 
jlordage  Retirement  Plan  which 
‘iecame  effective  August  1,  1948, 
Expecting  he  would  be  able  to  re- 
[urn  to  work.  Improvement  in  his 
j ondition  was  not  sufficient  to  en- 
,ble  him  to  return  to  work  and 
.Ithough  he  was  terminated  on 
ppril  22,  1949,  it  was  possible  for 
fim  to  retain  his  vested  rights  in 
^e  Company  Retirement  Plan 
jfhich  made  him  eligible  for  re- 
ifrement  income  immediately  fol- 
pwing  his  60th  birthday. 

I Prank  came  to  work  here  in 
jiarch,  1915,  and  has  worked  in  the 
nree  mills.  In  recent  years  he  has 
leen  employed  in  the  Rope  Room 
liking  some  of  the  better  grades 
l|f  rope,  such  as  yacht  and  bolt 
ippes.  Prank  took  a great  deal  of 
ride  in  the  products  he  turned 
ut  and  ropes  leaving  his  machine 
ould  be  depended  upon  to  be 
lade  with  the  craftsmanship  and 
recision  of  a skilled  op)erator 
^ho  was  always  very  particular 
I bout  his  work. 

: Frank’s  wife,  Marcella,  also 
^orks  here  in  No.  1 Mill  Prepara- 
lon  Room.  They  have  one  daugh- 
sr  who  was  graduated  from 
‘lymouth  High  School  in  June  of 
his  year. 


letirement  Plan  Members 

, New  members  to  join  the  Plym- 
|uth  Cordage  Retirement  Plan  as 
f November  1 are: 

Vincent  Budveit,  warehouseman 
k New  York  City;  George  Pear- 
on  of  No.  2 Mill;  and  Daniel 
'ratus  of  the  Receiving  Depart- 
lent. 

i 


FERDINAND  SILVA 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of 
continuous  service,  Ferdinand  Sil- 
va retired  from  his  duties  here  on 
November  1.  He  came  here  on 
February  18,  1919,  and  has  always 
worked  in  No.  2 Mill,  first  on  pro- 
duction and  in  recent  years  as 
janitor. 

Ferdinand  has  done  consider- 
able farming  as  a sideline  in  past 
years  and  we  expect  that  much 
of  his  leisure  time  will  be  devoted 
to  tilling  the  soil  and  producing 
more  of  the  prize  vegetables  he 
has  grown  in  the  past.  His  inter- 
ests aren’t  exclusively  ground- 
ward,  however,  for  last  year  in 
making  a trip  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  took  to  the  air  and  made 
the  trip  to  Portugal  by  plane. 


LEONARDO  GERMINARIO 

Many  persons  have  come  to 
work  here  after  attending  Plym- 
outh High  School,  but  Leonardo 
Germinario  used  a slightly  differ- 
ent approach.  He  came  here  to 
work  after  helping  to  build  that 
institution  of  learning. 

He  worked  as  a mason  for  the 
out-of-town  contractor  who  built 
the  school  and  after  the  job  was 
completed,  he  liked  the  town  well 
enough  to  want  to  make  it  his 
home.  He  obtained  a job  here  in 
April,  1942,  and  has  worked  in 
No.  2 Mill  since  that  time  where 
he  was  employed  as  a breaker 
feeder.  He  makes  his  home  at 
Sawyer  place.  His  outside  inter- 
ests lie  in  fishing  and  growing 
flowers. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG? ’’ 

To  safety  rules  he’s  not  hep — 

On  icy  roads,  please  watch  your  step. 


Wliat  s Wrong  wi 


tif  tills  Picture  7 


COMPANY  HOUSE 
IS  ASSIGNED 

The  Housing  Committee  on  Oc- 
tober 20  assigned  House  65,  tene- 
ment 2,  located  at  72  Spooner 
Street,  to  Manuel  Santos,  Rope 
Room  employee.  He  will  move  as 
soon  as  the  house  is  ready  for  him. 

This  is  the  house  recently  va- 
cated by  John  Goeller,  who  has 
moved  into  a new  house  which  he 
has  recently  completed  on  Carver 
Road. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

MAIN  OFFICE 
EDITH  COBB 

PLANT  ENGINEER’S  OFFICE 
BARBARA  NATHAN 


— NOTICE  — 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  November  25,  1949  at  12:30  p.m. 
upstairs  in  the  Harris  Hall. 

1.  To  fix  the  rate  of  the  annual  dividends 
to  be  paid  on  shares  for  the  twelve  months' 
period  ending  October  31,  1949. 

2.  To  fix  the  proportion  of  the  profits  which 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Guaranty  Fund. 

3.  The  maximum  amount  of  Credit  which 
may  be  extended  to  any  one  member,  either 
as  borrower,  or  endorser,  or  both. 

4.  Approval  of  compensation  to  officers, 
which  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

5.  To  elect  six  members  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Directors  whose  terms  are  expiring: 

Amedio  Barufaldi  Harold  G.  Roberts 

Charles  G.  Darsch  Orrin  Slade 

Hazel  Rapoza  Walter  J.  Thom 

William  A.  Gilman,  Clerk 

November  15,  1949. 
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Editorial  Notes 


To  Wallace  Brewster,  who  recently  turned  over  his  duties 
as  Fire  Chief  to  Donald  Tracy,  we  can  give  a fair  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  immunity  from  serious  fires  that  the  plant 
has  enjoyed  in  recent  years.  For  our  good  fire  record  is.  not 
due  to  good  luck,  but  is  the  result  of  careful  planning  and 
constant  vigilance.  Fire  protection  is  job  protection  so,  in^ 
a sense,  we  depend  upon  our  fire  department  to  protect  our 
livelihood.  It  is  they  who  conduct  the  many  routine  inspec- 
tions of  hundreds  of  fire  fighting  devices  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  constantly  in  working  order,  and  who  drill  regularly  so/ 
that  in  an  emergency  they  can  go  into  action  automatically 
and  without  hesitation.  The  very  regularity  of  these  tasks 
must  make  them  boresome  at  times,  but  we  all  recognize 
their  importance.  To  Mr.  Brewster  we  offer  congratulations 
upon  the  successful  performance  of  these  duties  in  the  past, 
to  Mr.  Tracy  we  extend  our  wishes  for  the  continuance  of 
his  predecessor’s  good  work,  and  to  the  entire  brigade  we  say 
“Thanks  for  the  good  job  you’re  doing.” 


Opposite  this  page  you  will  find  an  item  on  the  results 
of  the  recent  nomination  of  officers  for  Local  692,  with  the 
potice  of  the  forthcoming  election  to  be  held  on  December  18. 
This  election  is  important  to  everyone  in  the  bargaining  unit 
because  it  gives  each  Union  member  an  opportunity  to  voice 
his  opinion  through  his  ballot.  Union  officers  and  stewards 
t-epresent  Union  members  in  many  important  matters  relat- 
ing to  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions.  You  owe  it  to 
^ourself  to  vote  in  Union  elections  and  select  the  candidate 
you  want  to  represent  you. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


November  16,  1929 

Leo  Yaeger,  No.  1 Rope  Room, 
was  married  to  Annie  Brenner  on 
Saturday,  October  26,  the  cere- 
mony taking  place  at  St.  Mary’s 


I transfer  in  the  Ropewalk,  acci- 
dentally stepped  on  a rope  which 
was  being  reeled,  causing  a fall 
and  resulting  in  a fracture  of  the 
right  forearm. 


Church. 

Marion  Querze,  daughter  of 
Peter  Querze  of  No.  3 Mill,  started 
work  in  the  Manufacturing  De- 
partment of  the  office  recently. 
She  is  taking  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  Ellis,  who  is  now  living  in 
Wollaston. 

Lewis  Lawday  is  now  clerk  in 
the  Superintendent’s  office.  John 
Smith  is  taking  Mr.  Lawday’s 
place  in  Mr.  Swan’s  office. 

Joe  Maceda,  No.  2 Opening 
Room,  has  left  the  employ  of  the 
Company  and  is  planning  to  go 
to  Portugal. 

: Eugene  Zammarchi,  an  em- 
ployee in  the  Machine  Shop,  suf- 
fered an  injury  to  the  fourth  fin- 
ger of  his  left  hand  in  an  acci- 
dent recently. 

i Joseph  Costa,  while  working  on 


ANOTHER  COMPANY  IS  125  YEARS  OLD... 
REED  AND  BARTON  OF  TAUNTON 

In  1824  just  as  our  own  Company  was  gettmg  organized,  another 
firm  in  a neighboring  city  was  established,  to  be  known  in  later  years 
as  Reed  and  Barton  of  Taunton,  manufacturers  of  fine  silverware. 

In  their  125th  anniversary  issue  of  “The  Silver  Lining,”  their 
plant  magazine,  this  is  what  Sinclair  Weeks,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  had  to  say  in  regard  to  the  observance.  If  you  substitute 
“Bourne  Spooner”  for  “Reed”  and  “Barton,”  and  “Plymouth”  for 
“Taunton,”  you  will  have  the  story  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

— E.  W.  Brewster 


125  YEARS  . . . AND  THE 
LESSON  THEY  AFFORD  US 

By  SIN6lAIR  WEEKS 
Chairman,  Reed  & Barton  Board  of  Directors 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  two  young  men  — Henry 
G.  Reed  and  Charles  E.  Barton  — had  the  same  idea  that  many 
others  have  had  while  operating  under  the  Free  Enterprise  System 
which  has  made  this  country  so  great.  They  took  a newly  discovered 
raw  material  — alloyed  it  with  their  own  skill  and  energy  — and  built 
a product  and  a business.  From  small  beginnings  — and  subject  to 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  competitive  system  under  which  we  operate, 
the  business  has  grown  until,  although  not  the  largest,  it  can  surely  be 
ranked  with  the  best,  and  the  name  “Reed  & Barton”  increasingly 
stands  for  good  merchandise  and  fair  dealing. 

In  a community  where,  within  the  recent  memory  of  all  of  us, 
great  and  small  businesses  have  come  and  gone,  this  company  “carries 
on,”  providing  the  best  of  silverware  for  the  country-at-large,  and  a 
comfortable  living,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  thousands  of  people 
in  the  community  of  Taunton. 

After  a history  such  as  ours  there  is  the  temptation  to  look  to 
the  past,  but  one  should  only  look  to  the  past  to  gain  inspiration 
for  the  future  — to  learn  from  the  lessons  history  provides  so  as  to 
better  chart  the  course  ahead. 

Today,  after  filling  the  merchandise  void  caused  by  war  produc- 
tion activities,  we  are  again  entering  into  a highly  competitive  era. 
Our  approach  to  this  era  and  to  the  future  is  difficult  enough  of 
itself,  but  added  thereto  we  are  faced  with  the  complications  arising 
from  the  uncertainties  caused  by  the  trend  of  government  in  this 
country  and  the  world. 

There  are  some  things  in  life  which  are  as  sure  to  happen  as 
the  sun  is  to  rise  in  the  morning.  First  — if  we  are  to  be  well  off 
“Things”  have  to  be  made.  Money  is  worthless  unless  it  can  be  used 
to  buy  “Things”  in  the  marketplace.  The  more  “Things”  we  have 
the  better  off  we  are  — or  in  the  language  of  the  day,  the  higher  is 
our  standard  of  living.  Because  men  like  Henry  G.  Reed  and  Charles 
E.  Barton,  and  thousands  of  others,  have  found  an  opportunity  to 
build  businesses,  big  and  little,  we  in  this  country  have  developed 
the  greatest  productive  capacity  known  on  this  earth,  and  have  all 
these  “Things”  which  other  peoples  do  not  have  — and  have  them 
in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Second  — you  and  I in  this  business  will  be  successful  in  the 
future  not  because  of  government  nor  what  we  may  have  done  in  the 
past,  but  only  because  of  our  own  efforts.  It  is  well  constantly  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  old  saying,  “God  helps  him  who  helps  him- 
self.” This  business  stands  in  the  heart  of  Taunton  and  as  a result 
of  its  activities  serves  not  only  the  people  who  work  in  the  plant,  but 
the  people  of  Taunton  as  well.  It  will  go  on  doing  this  only  if  those  of 
us  who  are  associated  with  the  company,  design,  make,  finish,  and  sell 
things  which  the  public  wants  to  buy.  Government  is  not  going  to  do 
this  for  us.  Government  lives  at  all  only  because  you  and  I contribute 
to  it.  If  the  people  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Gulf,  do  not  like  the  things  you  and  I make,  all  the 
government  in  the  world  isn’t  going  to  make  them  spend  their  money 
on  our  products. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  we  face  Communism  and  Socialism 
and  the  all-too-prevalent  idea  that  if  we  can’t  do  it  ourselves  govern- 
ment will  do  it  for  us,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  individually 
and  collectively  there  is  no  substitute  for  honest  work.  In  the  case 
of  Reed  & Barton,  if  we  don’J;  do  the  job  ourselves  all  the  governments 
in  Christendom  are  not  going  to  do  it  for  us  — and  to  relearn  the 
lesson  that  the  more  “Things”  which  are  made  and  distributed  in  the 
marketplace  to  all  of  our  people  the  better  off  we  all  are.  In  the 
United  States  because  we  still  cling  — although  with  a precarious 
hold  — to  free  enterprise  and  free  competition,  we  have  all  of  these 
“Things”  in  the  abundance  which  makes  us  the  envy  of  all  other 
peoples.  In  Socialist  England,  as  Herbert  Hoover  pointed  out  recently 
on  his  75th  birthday,  the  system  promises  abundance  but  winds  up 
by  supplying  ration  cards. 

In  the  years  that  lie  ahead  of  us  here  at  Reed  & Barton  we  know 
that  we  must  do  the  job  ourselves  or  pass  out  of  the  picture.  The 
lesson  is  the  same  for  all  of  the  people  in  this  great  country  of  ours  — 
they,  too,  must  do  the  job  themselves. 
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CORDAGE  CLUB 
SOCIAL  NOV.  18 

The  Cordage  Club  held  a 
Thanksgiving  social  evening  on 
November  18  at  the  club  rooms 
for  members  and  friends  at  which 
time  Stanley  Cheney,  head  of  the 
Company’s  fiber  department, 
showed  colored  slides  of  his  recent 
global  trips.]  E.  E.  Freeman  as- 
sisted Mr.  Cheney  in  projecting 
the  slides.  George  Aldrovandi 
headed  the  committee  in  charge 
assisted  by  Alden  Raymond,  An- 
drew Brenner,  Robert  Sampson, 
Albert  Henry  and  Stanley  Remick. 


After  a lapse  of  many  years,  the 
Cordage  Club  will  again  be  fes- 
tively decorated  for  the  Yuletide 
season.  This  is  being  done  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Plymouth  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  which  is  plan- 
ning extensive  illumination 
.throughout  the  town.  Robert 
Sampson  is  in  charge  of  the  club’s 
decoration  program. 


The  membership  drive  is  still  in 
full  swing  and  already  several 
young  men  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  join  the 
club.  Others  interested  in  belong- 
ing to  this  organization  should 
leave  their  names  with  the  Stew- 
ard. 


Stan  Remick,  chairman  of  the 
bowling  committee,  announces 
that  the  bowling  alleys  are  open 
to  the  public  every  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening  with  pin  boys 
always  available. 


Three  out  of  five  fatal  motor 
vehicle  accidents  occur  at  night. 
Heavy  traffic,  poor  visibility  and 
slippery  road  conditions  cause  a 
sharp  increase  in  evening  acci- 
dents during  fall  and  winter 
months. 


Local  692  Announces 
Nomination  Results 

A general  meeting  and  nomina- 
tion of  officers  and  stewards  for 
the  coming  year  was  held  by  Local 
692,  TWUA,  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 13.  The  election  will  be  held 
on  Sunday,  December  18,  at  the 
Young  America  Club  while  the 
formal  installation  will  be  held  in 
January  at  Memorial  Hall  in  con- 
junction with  officers  and  stew- 
ards of  other  locals  in  Plymouth 
Rock  Joint  Board. 

The  results  of  the  nominations 
are  as  follows: 

President  (one  to  be  elected): 
Lawrence  Mossey  and  Antone 
Ferreira:  Vice  President  (one  to 
be  elected) : George  Griffin,  Jo- 
seph Silva,  Antone  Ferreira,  Frank 
Cavacco;  Recording  SecretaiT  d 
to  be  elected) : Alvin  Guidaboni, 
Joseph  Lawrence,  Peter  Romano; 
Executive  Board  (5  to  be  elected): 
Fred  Botieri,  George  Griffin,  John 
Souza,  Alfred  Costa,  Jesse  Ta- 
vares, Desidero  Zaniboni,  Joseph 
Ledo,  Eugene  Goeller,  Lawrence 
Kuhn,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Antonio 
Perry  and  John  Pickles;  Sergeant- 
At-Arms  (one  to  be  elected): 
Clifton  Wood,  Mario  Taddia,  Dino 
Cavicchi,  Alfred  Costa  and  John 
Pickles;  Chief  Steward  (one  to 
be  elected):  Lawrence  Mossey, 
Antone  Ferreira  and  Joseph  Law- 
rence. 

STEWARDS 

No.  1 Prep  Room,  Alfred  Costa 
and  Peter  Romano;  No.  1 Spin- 
ning, Frank  Cavacco;  Rope  Room 
(thread  ropes),  Roland  Negretto; 
Rope  Room  (other),  Eugene  Ledo; 
No.  2 Preparation,  Middle  Floor, 
Joseph  Furtado;  No.  2 Prepara- 
tion, Top  Floor,  Arthur  Thomas 
and  Antonio  Perry;  No.  2 Balling, 
Jesse  Tavares,  Antone  Ferreira, 
Joseph  Lawrence  and  John 
Youngman;  No.  3 Mill,  John  Tad- 
dia, John  Tavares  and  Alfred 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

Employees  receiving  emblems 
during  the  month  of  October  for 
25  years  or  more  of  service  are 
as  follows: 

Secondo  Monti  40  years 


SHIPPING  DEPT.  I 


JAMES  BERARDI 

Jim  McLaughlin  returned  to 
work  on  November  7 after  being 
out  sick  for  two  weeks. 

Your  reporter  is  the  proud  owner 
of  a new  television  set  which  is 
providing  his  family  and  neighbors 
with  considerable  entertainment 
these  chilly  fall  evenings. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  was  one  of  the 
lucky  people  to  attend  the  Notre 
Dame  - North  Carolina  football 
game  at  Yankee  Stadium  in  New 
York  on  November  12. 


Furtado;  Tar  House  and  Reclaim 
ing,  Lawrence  Mossey:  Commercial 
Twine,  John  Medeiros;  Shipping, 
open;  Receiving,  James  Souza 
John  Pickles;  No.  1 Machine  Shop 
Paint  and  Carpenter  Shop,  Steam 
and  Power,  No.  2 and  3 Machine 
Shops,  open;  Grounds,  Desidero 
Zaniboni,  Albert  Bratti;  Harris 
Hall,  Leon  Lowe. 

On  departments  marked  “open,” 
nominations  are  still  to  be  made. 

Tellers  for  the  election  have 
been  named  as  follows:  Mario 
Zangheri,  Anthony  Ribeiro.  War- 
ren Harding,  Manuel  Vaz,  Jesse 
Caton  and  August  Gomes. 

The  candidates  for  the  Joint 
Board  will  also  appear  on  the 
ballot,  six  to  be  elected  from  the 
following:  Walter  Carr,  Fred 
Botieri,  Joseph  Silva,  George  Grif- 
fin, John  Tavares,  Eugene  Ledo, 
Lawrence  Kuhn,  Joseph  Lawrence, 
John  Pickles,  Clifton  Wood,  Jesse 
Tavares,  Desidero  Zaniboni, 
George  Pearson,  Eugene  Goellar, 
Antonio  Perry  and  James  Costa. 


Employee's  Daughter 
Chosen  To  Visit  Truman 

Frank  Gavoni  of  No.  2 Ma- 
chine Shop  is  the  proud  father 
these  days,  and  justifiably  so 
for  his  17-year-old  daughter, 
Louise  Gavoni,  was  the  young 
lady  selected  among  the  Plym- 
outh High  School  student  body 
to  call  upon  President  Truman 
on  November  10  to  extend 
Thanksgiving  greetings  to  the 
Chief  Executive  from  the  Town 
of  Plymouth  and  to  present  him 
with  appropriate  gifts  repre- 
sentative of  the  Town. 

Louise  was  selected  for  this 
distinguished  errand  by  her 
fellow  students  and  the  faculty, 
who  voted  her  the  “Best  Girl 
Citizen.”  She  is  an  honor  stu- 
dent at  Plymouth  High. 

With  Prank  always  active  in 
community  affairs  (we  remem- 
ber the  many  classes  in  First 
Aid  and  Civilian  Defense  he 
has  taught),  Louise  is  appar- 
ently a chip  off  the  old  block 
and  was  a good  selection  to 
bear  a chip  off  the  Old  Rock 
to  the  Pi’esident. 


We  can  buy  more  goods  with 
one  hour’s  work  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world. 


Safety  is  Accident  Prevention 


‘‘THANK  YOU,  BOB  EGGEMAN! 


ROPE  TREAT  CO. 
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The  letter  from  Rope  Treat  Company  of  Westminster,  Colorado, 
reproduced  at  the  left  was  received  at  our  Chicago  Office  and  for- 
warded to  us  by  A1  Bergman. 

The  letter  and  tag  speak  for  themselves.  All  that  we  can  add  is 
a picture  of  Machine  No.  3tJ3  and  Operator  No.  1539,  better  known 
as  Angelo  “Buster”  Giammarco. 

It  is  a “rope  treat”  to  receive  an  unsolicited  letter  like  this  from 
Rope  Treat  Company,  praising  Plymouth  Rope  and  the  people  who 
make  it. 
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ONLY  12  SERIOUS  FIRES  IN  50  YEARS 

The  worst  Are  in  the  125-year  history  of  the  Company  is 
believed  to  be  that  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  January  3, 
1885,  and  destroyed  much  of  the  Plymouth  Plant.  How  well  fire 
has  been  controlled  here  since  that  time  is  indicated  by  examina- 
tion of  the  Fire  Chief’s  log  in  which  is  recorded  even  the  smallest 
fire  which  occurs  here.  The  record  reveals  that  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  there  have  been  only  twelve  fires  with  damage  of 
$100  or  more  — an  excellent  record  considering  how  inflammable 
rpost  of  our  materials  are.  The  recoi'd  of  these  fires  is  as  follows: 


Date 

Location 

Damage 

September  27,  1901 

Warehouse  No.  8 

$26,049 

November  18,  1905 

Freight  Car  of  Fiber 

1,500 

December  26,  1908 

Coal  shed  near  No.  2 Mill 

12,349 

July  12,  1919 

Warehouse  No.  8 

40,068 

July  8,  1922 

No.  2 Mill 

116 

August  7,  1922 

Rope  walk  and  Warehouse 

173 

August  16,  1922 

No.  1 Mill  Basement 

306 

March  3,  1923 

No.  1 Picker  House 

179 

September  13,  1926 

Harris  Hall 

204 

May  14,  1929 

No.  3 Basement 

145 

August  3,  1942 

No.  2 Machine  Shop 

126 

May  24,  1945 

No.  1 Mill 

103 

LORING  UBRARY  I 


New  books  which  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library 
shelves  during  October  are  listed 
below : 

FICTION 

Excellent  novels  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all 

PARSON  AUSTEN’S  DAUGHTER 
— Ashton,  Helen. 

THE  MUDLARK  — Bonnet,  Theo- 
dore. 

FLAMES  OF  EMPIRE  — Bourne, 
Peter. 

PLUM  TREE  — Chase,  M.  E. 
HIDDEN  HERO  — Kauffmann, 
Stanley. 

G’^SY  SIXPENCE  — Marshall, 
Edison. 

LONG  LOVE  — Sedges,  John. 
MEDICAL  MEETING  — 'Walker, 
Mildred. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  LOCK- 
WOODS  — Whipple,  Dorothy. 
Mystery  and  Western  Stories 
SEEKER  AND  THE  SOUGHT  — 
Baumer,  Marie. 

LITTLE  SISTER  — Chandler, 
Raymond. 

CAT  OF  MANY  TAILS  — Queen, 
Ellery. 

SHERIFF  OF  LONESOME  — 
Shappiro,  Herbert. 

FRONTIER  SCOUT  — Stanley, 
Chuck. 

DEADHEAD  — Warren,  C.  M. 

NON-FICTION 

CABINET  MAKING  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS — Hayward,  C.  H. 
WATERS  OF  SILOE  — Merton, 
Thomas. 

FATHER  FLANAGAN  OF  BOYS 
TOWN  — Oursler,  Fulton  and 
Oursler,  Will. 

PLANT  IN  MY  WINDOW  — Par- 
menter,  Ross. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AT 
HOME  — Webster.  Polly. 


STORY  HOUR 

A “Story  Hour”  for  all  classes  of 
the  Hedge  School  and  for  all  other 
children  who  would  like  to  attend, 
will  be  held  on  every  other  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  3:30  o’clock.  The 
first  one  was  given  on  Monday, 
November  14,  1949. 

Mrs.  August  Hunicke,  a trained 
and  experienced  storyteller,  will 
present  the  stories.  It  is  hoped 
that  most  of  the  children  in  this 
vicinity  will  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  very  unusual  op- 
portunity to  hear  and  enjoy  the 
bes^  In  storytelling  and  stories. 
The  "Story  Hour”  period  lasts 
about  forty-five  minutes  in  all. 


i No.  2 MUl— Days  ’ 

HELEN  GUIDETTI 

(Substituting) 

We  all  miss  Tina  Tavares,  our 
Office  Clerk  and  News  Reporter, 
who  had  a throat  operation  re- 
cently. Meanwhile,  Hazel  Rapoza 
is  keeping  the  records  moving  on 
schedule  while  Tina  is  out.  We  all 
wish  you  a speedy  recovery,  Tina. 

Several  kibitzers  have  visited 
the  construction  of  a block  foun- 
dation on  the  corner  of  Bay  Road 
and  Landing  Road.  Duxbuiy, 
where  Mr.  Freeman  is  building 
himself  a new  home.  Among  the 
“supervisors”  were  Wally  and 
Mrs.  Brewster,  Wendelyn  and  Mrs. 
Strassel.  Rick  and  Mrs.  Weaver, 
Helga  Anderson,  Charlie  Hem-y 
and  others,  when  “The  Boss” 
wasn’t  there.  Joe  MacManus  is 
helping  “Pop”  and  Eddie  Pulsifer, 
who  put  in  a hard  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Costa  are 
the  proud  parents  of  a baby  boy 
bom  October  29.  Mrs.  Costa  is  the 
former  Tina  Motta,  who  was  an 
employee  of  No.  2 Mill. 

Burton  Hertel  is  out  sick  with 
virus  pneumonia. 

Sam  Christie  went  to  Maine  for 
the  Armistice  holiday. 

George  Baretti  and  his  wife  are 
leaving  for  Florida,  November  16. 
They  will  spend  a day  in  Rhode 
Island  before  leaving.  Geoi'ge  ex- 
pects to  arrive  in  Florida  the  23rd 
of  November.  He  and  his  wife  plan 
to  see  a little  of  the  country  be- 
fore returning  next  summer.  He 
plans  to  do  a bit  of  fishing  and 
gunning  while  he’s  gone.  George 
has  been  working  in  the  Rope 
Room  and  No.  2 Mill. 

i 43-Year-Old  Paper 
j Found  Under  Floor 

Company  carpenters  repair- 
ing the  floors  in  the  Main  Of- 
fice building  a few  weeks  ago 
found  a slip  of  brown  wrap- 
ping paper,  dried  and  stained 
by  age,  which  had  been  placed 
under  the  boards  by  the  car- 
penters who  had  worked  on 
the  floor  previously. 

The  paper  merely  bore  the 
names  of  the  three  workmen, 
all  of  them  believed  to  be  de- 
ceased now,  and  the  date, 
February  14,  1906.  The  names 
were  Marks  F.  Braunecker, 
Edmund  Dube  and  S.  B. 
Sampson. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Fire  Brigade.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Harold  Pra 
John  Hickey,  Charles  Henry,  James  Minelli,  Ralph  Given,  Fred  Botieri,  Fi 
Chief  Donald  Tracy,  Assistant  Chief  Neil  MacKay,  Retiring  Chief  Walla 
Brewster,  Foreman  Maurice  Cash,  Foreman  Orrin  Slade,  Clement  Pen 
Joseph  Viera,  Fred  Ruprecht,  Willis  Mitchell,  Arthur  Mello  and  Assista 


Maurice  Cash  (left)  and  Wendelyn  Strassel  connect  a fire  hose 
to  one  of  the  mill  yard  hydrants  near  No.  2 Mill.  There  are  twenty 
of  these  houses  throughout  the  plant. 


Orrin  Slade  (left)  and  Charles  Hurle  use  one  of  the  fog  nozzles 
which  discharges  a fine  spray  during  one  of  the  weekly  fire  drills. 


The  hand-drawn  ladder  truck  is  dragged  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  (left  to  right)  John  Hickey,  Fred  Botieri,  Charles  Hurle,  Alfred 
Darsch,  Joseph  Kaiser  and  Clement  Perry. 
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reman  Wendelyn  Strassel;  kneeling,  Robert  Schofleld,  Robert  Sampson, 
bmas  Scagliarini,  George  Aldrovandi,  Jesse  Robbins,  Charles  Kaiser,  Assist- 
Foreman  Charles  Hurle,  Robert  Brown,  Norman  Holmes,  Joseph  Kaiser 
Alfred  Darsch.  Peter  Bagni,  Lawrence  Cavicchi  and  Lawrence  Shaw 
e not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken. 


Firemen,  save  that  building!  A well-trained  brigade  often  spells 
the  difference  between  a small-damage  fire  and  a disaster.  Clem  Perry 
and  John  Hickey  ascend  a 55-foot  extension  ladder  while  men  on  the 
ground  assist  in  handing  out  the  hose.  Wallie  Brewster,  Don  Tracy, 
Orrin  Slade,  Joe  Kaiser  and  Neil  MacKay.  (Right)  The  ladder  men 
make  an  interesting  silhouette  as  they  scale  the  heights  to  the  roof 
of  No.  2 Mill,  the  hose  slung  over  their  shoulders. 


Many  feet  under  the  ground,  beneath  No.  16  Warehouse,  is  this 
modem  valve  pit  containing  eight  dry  pipe  sprinkler  valves.  Seventeen 
of  these  pits  scattered  throughout  the  plant  control  the  sprinkler 
systems.  Fire  Chief  Donald  Tracy  checks  one  of  the  valves,  part  of 
his  weekly  inspection  of  fire  equipment. 


WHERE’S  THE  FIRE?  NOT  MANY 
HERE,  THANKS  TO  OUR  BRIGADE 


When  Wallace  Brewster  retired 
from  the  position  of  Plant  Fire 
Chief  on  November  1,  he  turned 
over  to  his  successor  a 30-man 
brigade  well-drilled  in  fire-fight- 
ing. and  a plant  well-equipped  to 
control  a fire  should  it  start. 

Fire  prevention  is  something 
that  must  be  worked  at  constant- 
ly. and  here  in  our  Plymouth 
plant  it  receives  a great  deal  of 
attention.  Our  entire  organiza- 
tion is  convinced  that  it  is  better 
to  guard  against  fires  than  to 
have  to  extinguish  them. 

The  purpose  of  maintaining  an 
Industrial  Fire  Brigade  such  as 
ours,  is  to  have  available  a group 
of  men  trained  and  equipped  to 
extinguish,  or  at  least  control  a 
fire  until  the  Town  Fire  Depart- 
ment arrives  to  take  charge. 
Thereafter,  our  Fire  Brigade,  with 
its  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Plant,  would  be  a great  help  to 
the  local  Fire  Department. 

Our  Fire  Brigade  drills  weekly 
during  the  summer  months  from 
May  to  September,  half  of  the 
i:roup  drilling  on  Tuesday  and  the 
other  half  on  Wednesday.  Drills 
last  about  an  hour,  and  consist 
of  instructions  in  hose  coupling, 
operations  of  the  different  type 
nozzles,  operation  of  the  hydrants, 
hoisting  ladders,  carrying  hose 
over  ladders,  methods  of  protect- 
ing men  while  on  ladders,  and 
laying  lines  of  hose  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  plant  as  though 
they  were  actually  to  put  out  a 
fire. 

9,000  FEET  OF  HOSE 

We  have  over  9000  feet  of  hose 
of  both  l>/2-inch  and  2V2-inch 
diameter.  About  three  years  ago 
a new  type  of  nozzle  was  intro- 
duced here  in  the  form  of  a fog 
nozzle,  which  belches  clouds  of 
fine  mist  and  puts  out  more  fire 
with  less  water.  This  was  obtained 
primarily  for  the  preparation  and 
spinning  rooms  to  protect  our 
more  hazardous  operations. 

Other  available  facilities  and 
equipment  include  125  fire  ex- 
tinguishers of  various  types,  hand 
pumps,  20  hydrant  houses  con- 
taining fire  hose,  lanterns,  axes, 
wrenches  and  other  equipment. 
In  addition  there  are  31  hydrants 
strategically  located  making  51 
yard  hydrants  in  all.  There  is  a 
hand-drawn  ladder  truck  with  15 
ladders  of  various  lengths.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  20  more  ladders 
located  at  convenient  points 
thi'oughout  the  yard. 

WATER  FROM  TWO  SOURCES 

Water  supply  for  fire  protec- 
tion is  from  two  sources.  Town 
water  forms  one  source  while  pond 
water  supplies  the  fire  pumps.  An 
emergency  salt  water  supply  sup- 
plements these  two  sources.  Water 
can  be  pumped  at  the  rate  of 
3750  gallons  a minute  into  the 
sprinkler  and  hydrant  system. 

Practically  the  entire  plant  is 
threaded  by  the  sprinkler  sys- 
tem's thousands  of  miles  of  pip- 
ing. More  than  20,000  sprinkler’s 
heads  are  primed,  ready  to  release 
water  should  flames  heat  them  to 
the  melting  point.  Heated  build- 
ings all  have  wet  systems  while 
unheated  buildings  have  the  so- 
called  dry  systems  filled  with  air. 
Water  is  ready  to  rush  into  the 


pipes  as  soon  as  the  air  is  re- 
leased. Both  the  wet  and  dry 
sprinkler  systems  are  equipped 
with  an  electric  alarm  system 
which  sounds  in  the  watchman’s 
house  at  the  main  gate  and  indi- 
cates the  source  of  the  alarm. 
There  are  29  boxes  on  the  dry  sys- 
tem and  eight  on  the  wet. 

FIRST  ON  SCENE 

The  Fire  Chief  also  drills  the 
plant  guards  in  fire-fighting  and 
the  operation  of  the  fire  equip- 
ment, as  in  the  event  of  a fire 
after  working  hours,  they  would 
probably  be  the  first  people  to  ar- 
rive at  the  scene.  In  addition,  each 
department  in  the  plant  has  cer- 
tain key  men  who  have  been  in- 
structed on  what  to  do  in  case  of 
fire,  particularly  in  salvage  opera- 
tions. While  the  fire  brigade  ac- 
tually numbers  only  30  men,  there 
are  well  over  100  employee  volim- 
teers  who  respond  to  alarms. 

Twelve  fire  alarm  boxes  scat- 
tered throughout  the  plant  have 
their  own  numbers  which  register 
automatically  at  the  watchman’s 
house,  giving  the  location  of  the 
box  and  automatically  turning  in 
an  alarm  on  Box  65  on  the  Town 
system.  In  case  of  failure  of  this 
system,  our  whistle  can  be  blown 
by  hand  from  the  Engine  Room  or 
Garage.  The  Auto  call  sounded 
continuously  by  the  telephone 
operator  serves  as  a fire  alarm. 

Whenever  Box  65  is  sounded,  the 
entire  brigade  responds,  and  many 
of  the  men  are  also  alerted  to 
respond  to  the  sounding  of  near- 
by boxes  surrounding  the  plant. 

Each  Fire  Brigade  member  is 
trained  for  every  fire-fighting  job, 
so  that  in  an  emergency  each  man 
can  perform  whatever  tasks  are 
most  urgent  at  that  moment. 

WEEKLY  FIRE  INSPECTION 

Another  duty  of  the  Fire  Chief 
is  the  weekly  fire  inspection  of 
the  entire  plant  including  sprin- 
kler valves,  drains,  hydrant  houses, 
hydrants,  fire  extinguishers  and 
other  equipment  pertaining  to 
fire  prevention.  Our  plant  is  well- 
equipped  with  modern  equipment 
to  meet  practically  any  eventu- 
ality, and  this  equipment  must  be 
checked  regularly  to  make  sure 
it  is  always  in  working  order. 

In  addition  to  our  weekly  in- 
spections, the  Factory  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  conducts  its 
own  inspections  every  3 months 
and  annually  tests  the  fire  pumps. 

We  should  all  realize  that  a 
serious  fire  would  cause  the  loss  of 
jobs  to  many  employees,  and 
while  our  fire  department,  plant 
guards  and  other  key  employees 
have  specific  instructions  in  what 
to  do  in  case  of  fire,  eveiTone  can 
help  by  obeying  the  following 
rules: 

1.  Report  any  condition  that 
you  think  is  hazardous.  Comply 
with  all  rules. 

2.  Maintain  clear  aisles  in  all 
work  rooms.  Do  not  block  fire 
hose  or  exits. 

3.  In  the  event  of  fire,  please 
leave  the  building  via  the  nearest 
exit  unless  you  have  some  specific 
fire-fighting  duty, 

4.  If  there  is  much  smoke,  keep- 
close  to  the  floor. 
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VISITS  P.  C.  CO.  SAN 
FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

The  Plymouth  Cbrdage  organi- 
zation spreads  itself  from  coast 
to  coast  and  up  into  several  points 
in  Canada  and  many  travelers 
from  the  home  plant  make  it  a 
point  to  stop  in  at  the  sister 
plants  or  the  district  offices  if 
they  are  in  those  vicinities. 

Not  only  are  they  interested  in 
seeing  these  branches  from  the 
family  tree  and  how  they  function, 
but  the  visit  also  serves  as  a 
strengthening  link  between  Com- 
pany divisions.  Employees  invari- 
ably get  a warm  reception  from 
their  fellow  workers  in  the  field 
who  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
meet  people  from  the  home  plant. 
This  appreciation  is  expressed  in 
the  following  letter  received  from 
Bill  Bryant  of  San  Francisco, 
manager  of  our  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict: 

“The  members  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  District  are  always  appreci- 
ative of  visits  from  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Company  family 
at  Plymouth. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Cavan- 
augh and  their  daughter  called  on 
us  on  August  24,  and  while  the 
v.riter  was  out  of  the  city  at  the 
time,  he  is  sure  that  members  of 
his  staff  made  them  feel  at  home 
during  their  short  stay  here. 

“On  November  1.  we  had  a 
pleasant  visit  from  Miss  Deolinda 
Costa  and  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Mary 
Rodrigues  of  Berkeley,  whose 
mother  and  father  were  both  em- 
ployed at  Plymouth  prior  to  their 
moving  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1927. 

“Appointments  the  writer  had 
prevented  his  entertaining  Deo- 
linda but  the  feminine  members 
of  the  staff.  Miss  Biddle  and  Mrs. 
Wolters,  I am  sure  made  excel- 
lent substitutes. 

“I  am  sure  that  Deolinda  left 
with  the  impression  that  Plym- 
outh is  a good  Company  to  be 
with,  whether  at  Plymouth  or  in 
San  Francisco.” 


Bids  Hunters  A Cool 
4- A.  M.  Farewell 

Those  three  intrepid  game 
stalkers  from  the  Plant  Guards 
and  Grounds  Departments,  Ar- 
thur Hodsdon,  Charlie  North- 
rup  and  Vic  Scagliarini,  have 
returned  from  a week’s  hunt- 
ing trip  in  Maine,  minus  the 
deer  (or  two  or  three)  they 
hoped  to  bag. 

They  left  at  4 a.m.  Sunday 
morning,  November  6,  and  the 
only  person  who  was  up  to  see 
them  off  was  Pete  Bagni.  How- 
ever, it  wasn’t  interest  in  the 
trip  or  fondness  for  his  fellow- 
workers  that  prompted  Pete  to 
be  up  at  that  hour  to  bid  them 
farewell.  It  seems  the  sports- 
men had  left  a saw  with  Pete 
to  be  sharpened,  for  a saw  with 
a keen  blade  is  a handy  piece 
of  equipment  in  a hunting  ex- 
pedition for  cutting  kindling 
wood.  The  men  didn’t  remem- 
ber to  pick  it  up,  however,  until 
the  trip  was  getting  under  way. 

The  chilly  reception  they  re-  1 
ceived  at  Ic  South  Spooner 
street  on  that  Sabbath  morn 
wasn’t  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  the  thermometer  was 
down  around  40°. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  TO  EMPLOYEES  RECEIVES  AWARD 


The  above  citation,  with  accompanying  letter,  was  received  here  recently  from  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts,  as  a merit  award  for  our  1948  Annual  Report.  The  citation  has  been  placed  on 
display  on  the  bulletin  board  at  Harris  Hall. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

With  a tear  in  our  eye  we  at 
the  Lab  regretfully  said  good-bye 
to  Ruth  Ashley,  and  wish  her  the 
best  as  she  takes  up  her  new 
duties  in  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment deep  in  the  maze  of  the 
Main  Office. 

We  have  also  bid  farewell  to 
Belinda  Cazale  who  has  left  the 
Company  to  take  up  her  duties  as 
a housewife  and  in  the  very  near 
future  — a mother. 

But  all  has  not  been  farewells. 
Alton  Matinzi  was  with  us  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  helping  us  catch 
up  with  the  work  in  the  testing 
section. 

Doris  Valeriani  has  joined  us  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  when 
Ruth  Ashley  transferred. 

Raymond  Zupperoli,  a graduate 
of  the  class  of  ’48  at  PHS,  is  now 


working  full  time  at  the  Lab. 

Alan  Minelli  is  doing  part-time 
work  after  school. 

On  Tuesday,  October  4th,  Bobby 
Miskelly  and  Judith  Remick  had 
a chance  to  see  their  fathers  at 
work,  when  the  6th  grade  class 
from  Hedge  School  visited  the 
Laboratory.  The  group  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Moran  and 
Mr.  Smith,  teacher  and  principal, 
respectively. 

The  week-end  of  October  8th, 
Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  loaded  his  fam- 
ily into  “Car”  and  hit  the  road. 
They  had  a very  enjoyable  trip 
through  the  White  Mountains  and 
saw  the  foliage  at  its  peak. 

A1  Query  turned  lecturer  on  Oc- 
tober 13th  when  he  gave  an  il- 
lustrated talk  on  Cordage  to  the 
Mansfield  Rotary  Club. 

The  male  contingent  of  the 
“Laboratory  Chowder  and  March- 
ing Society”  got  together  at  the 
Bavarian  Club  on  the  evening  of 


October  21.  Needless  to  say  all 
had  a very  enjoyable  evening. 

Bob  Taylor’s  sleep  was  greatly 
disturbed  on  the  night  of  October 
27  when  he  made  the  usual  mad 
dash  to  Jordan  Hospital  with  his 
wife.  Early  the  next  morning  they 
received  a special  delivery  from 
the  Stork  — her  name  is  Jeanne. 


CONVERTED  LST 
BRINGS  IN  FIBER 

A converted  LST,  the  “Diane” 
arrived  here  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon, November  15,  bringing  in 
1250  bales  of  Cuban  sisal. 

The  freighter  was  discharged 
the  following  day  and  sailed  on 
Thursday  morning  for  New  York 
to  discharge  the  remaining  cargo 
of  fiber.  The  vessel  flew  the  Hon- 
duras flag  but  was  of  an  American 
line. 


COWBOYS  — YIPPEE! 


Wearing  big  hats,  high-heeled  boots,  handsome  buckles,  and  slick  jackets  and  breeches,  sixteen 
members  of  Gene  Autry’s  World  Championship  Rodeo  visited  here  on  November  3 and  4,  took  a tour 
of  the  plant,  went  wild  over  the  wide  selection  of  rope,  bought  several  hundred  pounds  of  it,  and  de- 
parted in  nifty  new  cars  bearing  western  states  license  plates.  The  cowboys  pictured  above  represent 
some  of  the  stars  of  the  rodeo  including  world  champion  trick  roper,  Jim  Eskew,  Jr.;  George  Mills,  one 
of  the  best  clowns  in  the  show;  Pete  Logan,  announcer  of  the  rodeo,  John  Fugue,  Eddie  Akridge,  Dwight 
Maddox,  Deb  Copenhaver  and  Dee  Burk.  (Left)  They  are  shown  by  Jack  Smith  how  the  lariat  ropes 
they  use  so  much  of  are  made.  (Right)  Jim  Eskew,  first  trick  roper  in  the  rodeo  world,  who  claims  he 
can  spin  anything  from  bubble  gum  to  hawsers,  is  given  a chance  to  prove  his  roping  skill.  Here  he 
spins  a small  6-thread  with  his  right  hand  simultaneously  with  a 3% -inch  circumference  with  his  left. 
He,  like  the  other  cowboys  who  visited  here,  said  the  only  rope  he  uses  is  Plymouth,  when  he  can  get  it. 
Jim  Junior  is  the  oldest  son  of  Colonel  Jim  Eskew,  another  famous  cowboy  who  was  allied  with  Tom  Mix 
and  who  visited  our  plant  frequently  in  the  past. 
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WRECKING  CABLE,  TRUE  MARINE  WORK- 
HORSE, RESCUES  DOOMED  SHIPS 


Stretched  between  rescuer  and  rescued  ship,  the  wrecking  cable 
is  called  upon  to  do  a tremendous  pulling  job.  (Below)  A large 
wrecking  cable  being  turned  out  in  the  Ropewalk. 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a series  o/  articles  on 
unusual  uses  for  Plymouth  ropes.  These  articles  are  intended  as  a 
“get -acquainted”  series  to  familiarize  the  men  and  women  who  help 
to  make  these  ropes  with  the  ways  in  which  they  are  used.) 


I MAINTENANCE  1 
1 DEPARTMENT  I 


ROBERT  D.  SAMPSON 

Peter  Billey,  Assistant  Plant 
Engineer,  is  very  much  improved 
and  will  return  to  work  soon. 

Pipe  Fitter  Joseph  Souza  of  the 
Plumbing  Department  returned 
home  last  Sunday  from  the  Fram- 
ingham Veterans’  Hospital  and 
expects  to  return  to  work  within 
a couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Lane  of 
Oak  street,  Halifax,  are  parents 
of  a son  bom  October  22  at  the 
Moore  Hospital  in  Brockton.  Mar- 
shall works  in  the  Machine  Shop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Mello  of 
60  Cherry  Street  are  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital October  24.  Arthur  is  a Ma- 
chine Shop  employee. 

Guy  Bimker,  retired  blacksmith, 
spent  the  day,  Tuesday,  visiting 
his  many  friends  around  the 
plant. 

Barbara  Nathan  of  Island 
Creek  is  a new  employee  in  the 
Plant  Engineer’s  office.  Barbara 
was  graduated  from  Duxbury  High 
School  last  Jime  and  was  pre- 
viously employed  by  White  Broth- 
ers in  Duxbury.  She  replaces 
Eleanor  Nicoli  who  was  married 
recently. 


BLANCHARD-NICOLI 

Eleanor  Nicoli,  an  employee  in 
the  Plant  Engineer’s  office  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Nicoli  of  Hamilton  street,  was 
married  to  Warren  Blanchard  Jr., 
of  Avon  on  October  23  at  St. 
Mary’s  rectory.  Following  the  wed- 
ding, a dinner  was  served  to  the 
immediate  family  at  the  Hobshole 
House  and  a small  reception  was 
held  later  in  the  day  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents.  Eleanor  has 
resigned  her  position  here  and  is 
making  her  home  in  Avon. 

I ROPE  ROOM  i 

I. 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Mueller  have 
returned  from  a two-week  motor 
trip  to  Chicago  where  they  were 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Mueller’s  cousin 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  over 
thirty  years.  While  in  Chicago, 
they  motored  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Station  to  see  their  son 
Carl,  Jr.,  who  is  stationed  there. 
Their  trip  out  and  back  took  six 
days. 

Another  letter  just  received 
Ifrom  Deolinda  Costa  tells  of  her 
trip  from  Oakland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco where  she  visited  the  Cord- 
age office  and  was  given  a warm 
'reception  by  William  Bryant  and 
Ithe  office  girls.  ’They  took  her  out 
|to  dinner  and  later  went  to  the 
beautiful  Hotel  Mark  Hopkins  for 
lunch.  She  was  also  taken  through 
the  warehouse  and  says  it  gave 
her  a wonderful  feeling  knowing 
that  all  the  coils  of  rope  were 
from  dear  old  Plymouth.  She  even 
! recognized  the  writing  on  some  of 
the  tags  as  her  own  and  others  of 
the  Tag  Room.  Mr.  Bryant  pre- 
sented her  with  passes  for  Holly- 
wood which  pleased  her  greatly; 
later  she  will  have  a picture 
taken  in  front  of  the  office  with 
the  office  employees.  Linda  is  hav- 
ing a birthday  this  month  and  a 
group  of  girl  friends  are  taking 
her  out  to  dinner.  By  the  tone  of 
her  letter,  Linda  is  having  a 
wonderful  time  and  we  are  all 
‘ glad  for  her. 


MAIN  OFFICE  I 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

The  scenery  around  the  office 
was  considerably  more  colorful 
this  month  when  sixteen  of  the 
cowboys  from  Gene  Autry’s  Rodeo 
paid  us  visits  on  November  3 and 
4.  They  enjoyed  a tour  of  the 
plant  to  see  how  the  rope  you  can 
trust  is  made  and  — tip  to  would- 
be  cowhands  — they  bought  lots 
of  it. 

The  fact  that  Columbus  Day 
came  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
for  a one-day  holiday  didn’t  slow 
Beth  Holmes  down  a bit.  She  got 
way  to  Canton,  Maine,  and  back 
to  work  the  next  morning. 

Laura  Lamborghini  spent  one 
week  of  her  vacation  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Evelyn  Taylor,  formerly  of 
Sales,  gave  birth  to  a daughter 
Jeanne,  on  October  27  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital.  Ralph  Drew’s 
daughter,  Betsy  Oehme,  who  used 
to  be  our  receptionist,  had  a son 
on  October  25. 

Ethelyn  Hill  is  back  in  the 
Credit  Department  after  having 
spent  her  honeymoon  visiting 
Baltimore,  Williamsburg  and  the 
Skyline  Drive. 

The  Cordage  house  on  Court 
Street,  formerly  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Winsor,  has  been  taken 
over  by  Johnny  Pascoe  and  his 
family. 

On  November  2,  Marion  Zani- 
boni  was  married  in  Somerville  to 
S/Sgt.  Kenneth  Rudolph.  The 
Statistical  Department  presented 
her  with  a maple  magazine  table 
as  a v^edding  present,  and  the 
Rudolphs  are  now  “at  home”  in 
their  apartment  on  Allerton 
Street. 

Back  with  us  following  late  va- 
cations are  Steve  Reed,  who  spent 
his  at  home,  and  John  Durgin. 
Although  John  had  to  travel  all 
over  the  Middle  West  this  summer 
on  the  binder  twine  survey,  he 
used  his  vacation  to  travel  some 
more.  This  time  he  saw  New  Eng- 
land from  Maine  to  Connecticut. 
Mighty  purty  country  down  that 
way! 

Edith  Cobb,  who  helped  out  in 
Payroll  for  a time  this  summer,  is 
back  with  us  again  on  a perma- 
nent basis  as  secretary  to  F.  C. 
Hilton. 

Elsie  Morse  recently  flew  to 
Nantucket.  She  enjoyed  her  first 
plane  trip  so  much  that  next  time 
she  wants  to  go  farther. 

Recent  installation  of  the  Plym- 
outh American  Legion  found  Bella 
Testoni  starting  her  second  term 
as  adjutant.  One  of  the  first  wom- 
en officers  of  this  post,  Bella 
served  with  the  WAC  in  the 
European  theater. 

The  Armistice  Day  week-end 
gave  us  all  an  opportunity  to 
leave  town.  Among  those  visiting 
New  York  were  Laura  Lambor- 
ghini, Eddie  Rossi  and  Tommy 
Reagan,  who  bought  three  new 
ties  for  the  occasion.  Maddie 
Hokanson  preferred  Hanover,  and 
Gert  Smith  spent  the  time  in 
Woodstock,  "Yermont. 

Ed  Wadell  is  combining  business 
with  pleasure  on  a trip  to  Texas 
and  the  southern  states. 

Betty  Hazlehurst  of  the  Cost 
Department  journeyed  to  upstate 
New  York  for  the  Armistice  Day 
week-end  where  she  visited  friends. 


A ship  is  grounded  on  the  beach 
and  stands  practically  high  and 
dry  in  low  tide.  To  dredge  it  out 
would  cost  more  than  the  vessel  is 
worth.  The  stranded  ship’s  cap- 
tain speaks  up. 

“I’ll  float  her,”  he  says.  “It  will 
take  time,  but  it’s  worth  it.” 

He  goes  to  work  stretching  a 
rope  from  the  rescue  ship  to  the 
stranded  vessel.  The  rope  he  uses 
is  Plymouth  Wrecking  Cable  — a 
real  marine  work-horse. 

When  the  tide  comes  in,  the 
water  splashes  around  the  sand 
under  the  ship’s  bottom,  the  roll- 
ers pound  on  her  hull.  With  the 
sand  loosened  and  the  pounding 
of  the  surf,  the  ship  can  be  moved 
a bit.  Then  the  big  job  of  pulling 
begins  with  the  tremendous  elas- 
ticity stored  up  in  the  wrecking 
cable  doing  the  pulling.  Every 
time  the  sea  hits  the  ship,  the 
cable  stretches  to  the  blow  and 
then  springs  back.  It  is  this 
springing-back  that  does  the  job. 
It  is  a long,  hard  job,  but  gradu- 
ally the  big  ship  is  worked  off  into 
deep  water.  The  rope’s  stretching 
power,  elasticity  and  strength  are 
taxed  to  the  limit  to  stand  the 
drag  of  thousands  of  tons.  They 
are  also  subject  to  severe  abrasion 
as  ships  are  often  stranded  in 
places  where  it  is  necessary  to 
drag  the  ropes  over  rocky  bottom 
before  they  can  be  attached  to  the 
ships. 

While  the  cable  lay  has  some- 
what less  tensile  strength  than  a 


I plain  laid  rope,  it  is  a more  stable 
construction  for  this  type  of  serv- 
ice, has  much  greater  resistance 
to  surface  abrasion  or  distortion, 
and  when  new,  has  the  resiliency 
of  a coiled  spring. 

Its  size  ranges  from  six  inches 
in  circumference  to  twenty-one- 
inches  in  circumference,  making 
it  the  largest  rope  we  offer  to  the 
trade.  The  twenty-one  inch  cable 
has  a minimum  tensile  strength 
of  184,000  pounds. 


No.  3 Mill 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

November  seems  to  be  a pretty 
big  month  for  Manny  Alves.  His 
son  Jeffrey  was  a year  old  on  the 
6th,  his  third  wedding  anniversary 
occurs  on  the  17th  and  he  has  a 
birthday  on  the  19th.  Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,  Manny. 

’The  bowling  season  is  in  full 
swing  again  but  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Local  692?  It’s  a mystery 
— • but  then  the  season  has  just 
begun. 

Mario  Spalluzzi,  Alton  Matinzi 
and  Manuel  Cadose  are  the  three 
young  men  that  came  to  us  from 
No.  2 Mill  to  help  us  open  Manila. 

The  hackling  machines  that 
have  been  in  use  on  the  upper 
fioor  of  No.  3 Mill  are  being  moved 
to  the  bottom  fioor,  making  it 
more  convenient  in  transporting 
fiber  from  one  mill  to  the  other. 
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PLANT  GUARD  ALBERT  DOUGLAS  HAS 
COLLECTION  OF  1200  INDIAN  RELICS 


Whenever  you  see  a steam- 
shovel  or  bulldozer  making  an 
excavation  in  this  vicinity,  chances 
are  you  11  find  Plant  Guard  Albert 
Douglas  in  its  wake.  For  Albert’s 
hobby  is  Indian  relic  hunting,  a 
pastime  that  is  fascinating  as  well 
as  instructive,  for  who  can  fail 
to  be  thrilled  when  they  realize 
that  some  tribe  of  Indians  once 
encamped  on  the  very  land  on 
which  our  plant  is  built? 

Albert  comes  by  his  vocation 
naturally,  for  he  is  a descendant  of 
both  Indian  and  Pilgrim:  and  the 
relics  he  has  found  have  furnished 
him  with  much  historical  material 
about  the  people  who  lived  here 
many  generations  ago,  each  im- 
plement telling  a story  of  its  own 
of  absorbing  interest. 

He  has  more  than  1200  relics 
in  his  collection  and  they  include 
arrowheads,  knives,  drills,  ream- 
ers, stone  saws,  grooved  hammers, 
scrapers,  celts  used  in  curing  skins, 
chisels,  gouges  used  in  making 
dugouts,  grooved  axes,  butterfly 
hammerstones,  pestles,  mortar 
and  pestle,  lapstone  for  grinding 
corn  or  maize,  a stone  game  ball, 
plummets,  bronze  trading  points, 
a clay  bead,  animal  jaw  bones, 
human  teeth,  fragments  of  Indian 
pottei’y  with  their  original  de- 
signs still  plainly  evident,  bone 
awls  and  needles,  and  quahog, 
clam  and  oyster  shells  which  he 
believes  to  be  from  400  to  900 
years  old  and  which  differ  con- 
siderably from  shells  found  today. 
Some  relics  ai^e  carefully  made  and 
display  fine  workmanship,  others 
are  rather  crude  and  to  the  lay- 
man they  are  just  rough  pebbles. 
The  archeologist,  however,  can 
distinguish  them  from  stones  by 
the  battered  ends  and  other  marks 
of  use. 

One  of  his  rarest  articles  is  an 
iron  pyrite  which  was  used  with 
flint  to  strike  fire  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Albert’s  pyrite  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  one  found  in 
this  country  and  is  one  of  six 
ever  found  throughout  the  world. 
He  believes  it  was  probably 
bartered  with  the  Indians  by 
someone  in  an  early  trade  vessel. 

Albert  began  collecting  relics  in 


1913  when  he  was  serving  in  the 
Army  in  New  Mexico.  He  found 
about  fifty  arrowheads  at  that 
time  and  in  succeeding  years 
picked  up  a few  more.  These 
formed  the  nucleus  of  his  collec- 
tion. However,  he  really  didn’t 
concentrate  on  relic-hunting  until 
about  six  years  ago  and  in  these 
few  years  picked  up  more  than 
1000  pieces,  practically  all  of 
them  within  a 5-mile  radius  of 
his  house  in  Kingston. 

Each  of  the  artifacts  is  different 
and  Albert  can  tell  an  interesting 
story  about  each  of  them,  where 
it  was  found,  how  it  was  made, 
how  it  was  used,  approximately 
how  old  it  is,  the  name  of  the 
tribe  that  used  it  and  other  in- 
teresting lore.  Of  course  con- 
siderable research  goes  into  a 
hobby  such  as  this,  but  that  is 
what  makes  it  so  interesting,  A1 
says. 

“What  I am  looking  for  is  in- 
formation,” Albert  stated.  “What 

1 want  to  know  land  I will  proba- 
bly die  before  I find  outt  is  who 
was  here  in  the  beginning.” 

Some  of  the  artifacts  were  found 
right  here  in  the  plant  yard.  He 
picked  up  a hammerstone  near 
No.  2 Mill  and  a bannerstone  was 
found  near  the  tanks  south  of  No. 

2 Mill,  while  an  old  shell  was 
spotted  near  the  Loring  Library. 
These  findings  lead  Albert  to  be- 
lieve that  an  old  Indian  tribe, 
probably  the  Patuxets,  once  used 
this  land  as  a camp  site,  perhaps 
about  1000  years  ago. 

Albert  determines  the  age  of 
the  relic  by  its  depth  in  the 
ground.  For  instance,  anything 
found  buried  more  than  four  feet 
in  the  ground  he  figures  to  per- 
tain to  the  age  before  the  glacial 
drift. 

While  most  of  the  relics  were 
found  near  here,  they  were  not  all 
made  by  the  tribes  living  here. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  his  pewter 
porringer,  were  probably  acquired 
by  the  Indians  through  barter 
with  travelers  who  coasted  these 
shores  or  with  a tribe  visiting 
from  the  West. 


I 


I 


Albert  catalogs  some  of  the  items  in  his  collection.  Near  his  right 
hand  is  a group  of  animal  jaw  bones  and  teeth.  These  were  very  soft 
and  crumbly  when  found  and  had  to  be  exposed  to  air  to  dry  out. 
Arrow  points  to  pyrite,  one  of  six  known  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Table  on  left  holds  hammers,  plummets,  gouges,  scrapers,  fish  seales, 
hoes,  celts  and  axes.  (Insert,  upper  right)  Another  of  Mr.  Douglas’ 
pastimes,  making  knives  by  hand. 


A few  of  the  knives,  drills  and  arrowheads  in  Mr.  Douglas’  col- 
lection. Notice  the  difference  in  shapes.  Also  pictured  are  wolf  and 
deer  jaws  and  human  teeth  and  bones.  In  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  the  top  picture  Albert  holds  a heavy  mortar  and  pestle.  In 
the  upper  left  hand  comer  can  be  seen  some  of  his  handiwork,  drink- 
ing cups  made  by  hand  out  of  birch. 


Relic  hunting  is  no  exact  sci- 
ence, according  to  Mr.  Douglas. 
You  can  hunt  for  weeks  in  a 
location  which  is  supposed  to 
yield  artifacts  and  find  nary  a 
one,  and  then  at  other  times  he 
has  come  upon  several  accidental- 
ly all  at  one  time.  When  he  does 
find  one,  or  hears  of  a fellow- 
archeologist  coming  across  one,  he 
immediately  explores  the  sur- 
rounding region.  This  often  leads 
to  the  finding  of  others;  some- 
times it  is  an  isolated  finding. 
He  catalogs  everything  he  finds  by 
name,  date,  location,  position, 
type  and  color  of  soil  it  was  found 
in  and  often  consults  with  other 
archeologists  on  his  findings. 

Asked  to  estimate  the  value  of 
his  collection,  Albert  said  he 
couldn’t  hazard  a guess. 

“It  would  be  valuable  only  to 
museums  and  other  collectors.  To 
many  people  relics  would  mean 
nothing,”  he  said. 

However,  there  is  one  item  in 
his  collection  that  would  be  of 
value  to  anyone  and  this  is  a half- 
dollar  that  he  found  while  relic- 
searching in  a Kingston  housing 
development.  The  fifty-cent  piece, 
which  is  of  twentieth  century 
mintage,  looks  a little  out  of 
place  among  his  centui’ies  - old 
historical  items  but  perhaps  Al- 
bert keeps  it  in  his  collection  just 
to  prove  that  any  valuable  item 
one  might  find  buried  in  the 
ground  isn’t  necessarily  a relic. 


I No.  1 Mill 

1 SPINNING  ROOM 

PAULINE  EDDY 

Joseph  Poirier  is  the  very  proud 
father  of  an  8-pound  baby  gi’’l 
born  on  October  29.  Congratula- 
tions, Joe! 

Something  new  has  been  adfed 
to  No.  1 M il  Spinning  Room. 
David  Gonsalves,  formerly  of  No. 

2 Mill,  has  joined  us  to  take  un 
his  new  duti-^s  as  Gill  Sp’nne’' 
Operator.  Welcome  to  No.  1 Mill, 
David. 


Germana  Silva  was  out  a week 
to  help  her  brand  new  grand- 
daughter get  acquainted  with  her 
new  surroundings. 

Angelo  and  Ada  Bongiovanni 
have  finally  moved  into  their  new 
home  on  Standish  Avenue.  We  all 
hope  your  little  home  will  bring 
you  much  luck  and  lasting  happi- 
ness. 

Orie  Fontaine  was  absent  a few 
days  last  week  due  to  illness.  Wil- 
liam Gilman  took  over  his  duties. 

Dolores  Carreiro  had  quite  a 
pleasant  surprise  recently  at  the 
Parent-Teacher’s  meeting.  She 
was  told  by  the  third  grade  teach- 
er of  Hedge  School  that  her  son 
Dennis  is  an  honor  pupil  and  is 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  Keep 
your  head  up  high,  Dollie,  for 
you’ve  certainly  got  something  to 
be  very  proud  of. 


GIVES  BRIDE  AWAY 


Mike  Maier  of  the  Shipping 
Department  leads  his  daug:hter 
Gloria  down  the  aisle  to  become 
the  bride  of  Fred  Vacchi 
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BRIGHT  EYES 


) 


j This  picture  introduces  young 
Stephen  Guidaboni,  aged  seven 
Imonths.  He  is  the  son  of  our  As- 
sociate Editor,  Alvin  Guidaboni  of 
No.  Z Mill,  and  Mrs.  Guidaboni, 
whom  many  Cordage  employees 
will  remember  as  the  former 
Pauline  Cazale,  a Harris  Hall 
worker. 

li  RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

'I 1 

! AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

j Philip  Reigel  was  on  vacation 
during  the  weeks  of  October  31 
and  November  7. 

The  J.  Duane  Company  of  Quin- 
cy is  busy  dismantling  cement 
pillars  at  the  wharf.  They  were 
formerly  used  to  support  tracks 
when  coal  barges  were  discharged 
there. 

Edward  Strassel  has  a small 
collection  of  eight  millimeter  films 
and  a projector  which  should 
come  in  quite  handy  these  com- 
ing winter  nights  to  while  away 
the  hours. 

Despite  my  best  (?)  efforts  this 
column  seems  to  be  growing  small- 
er each  month.  Some  of  the  boys 
lin  the  department  I rarely  see 
cut  I sincerely  wish  that  any  of 
|;hem  having  an  interesting  item 
for  the  “News”  would  contact  me 
iduring  the  day  and  I will  glad- 
ly print  it. 


LUCKY  LINDA 


While  the  rest  of  us  shiver  here 
in  the  cold  Northeast,  Deolinda 
Costa  basks  on  the  beach  in  sunny 
California. 


HARRIS  HALL 


RETURNS  FROM  TOUR  OF  ITALY 


Mrs.  Margherita  Scotti  (right)  poses  with  a niece  she  became 
acquainted  with  during  her  visit  to  Italy.  They  are  standing  in  the 
beautiful  garden  in  the  Piazza  de  la  Victoria  in  Genoa.  Mrs.  Scotti 
tells  us  that  the  handsomely  laid -out,  tiered  garden  was  brilliant 
with  the  many  summer  flowers  which  were  in  bloom  then. 


EDWARD  R.  ROSSI 

The  last  word  in  coffee  mak- 
ing is  exemplified  by  the  shiny, 
new  8-gallon  coffee  maker  which  [ 
will  soon  be  installed  at  Harris 
Hall.  By  employing  the  most 
modern  methods  of  making  cof- 
fee, this  new  piece  of  equipment 
gets  the  maximum  flavor  out 
of  coffee  and  also  produces  a very 
uniform  cup  of  coffee  whether  it 
is  the  first  or  last  cup  drawn.  The 
coffee  maker  has  a special  type 
of  glass  lining  so  that  coffee  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  metal 
while  brewing. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries, 
I would  like  to  point  out  that  any 
Cordage  employee  may  come  “be- 
hind the  scenes”  at  Harris  Hall  to 
buy  pastry  to  take  out.  We  make 
quite  a variety  of  delicacies  every 
day  including  turnovers,  cookies, 
cinnamon  buns,  squares  and  small 
cakes,  as  well  as  pies  and  holiday 
cakes  on  order.  You  may  drop  in- 
to our  kitchen  any  time  and  look 
around  at  the  tempting  display  of 
good  things  to  eat  just  as  they 
come  out  of  our  ovens  and  select 
whatever  suits  your  fancy  to  take 
home. 


Quotation  for  the  month 
of  November: 

“The  man  who  watches  the 
clock  usually  sticks  around  as  one 
of  the  hands.” 


Cordage  employees  are  becom- 
ing cosmopolitan  globe  trotters, 
judging  by  the  numbers  of  them 
who  have  obtained  leaves  of  ab- 
sence to  visit  distant  points. 

The  last  of  these  to  rejoin  us 
is  Mrs.  Margherita  Scotti,  prep 
worker  in  No.  2 Mill,  who  returned 
on  October  17  following  a three- 
month  visit  to  her  native  country. 

In  addition  to  visiting  her  sister 
and  brother  and  their  families 
who  live  in  Genoa  and  whom  she 


hadn’t  seen  since  she  left  that 
country  28  years  ago,  Mrs.  Scotti 
also  went  to  Venice,  Rome  and 
Vatican  City,  although  she  did  not 
have  an  audience  with  the  Pope 
as  he  was  away  on  vacation  at 
that  time. 

The  trip  was  the  result  of  a 
plan  long  in  the  making  to  re- 
turn to  her  native  country  and  see 
something  of  present  conditions. 
She  traveled  with  Mrs.  Alfonsina 
Brini,  the  ladies  returning  on 
September  29  aboard  the  Satumia. 


Grounds  and  Guards 


J.  A.  SMITH 

Arthur  Hodsdon  and  Charlie 
Northrup  of  the  Plant  Guards  and 
Victor  Scagliarini  of  the  Grounds 
Department  have  been  spending  a 
week  in  the  woods  of  Maine  hop- 
ing to  return  with  a deer  or  two 
or  maybe  one  each. 

Mary  Ruas  of  No.  2 Mill,  who 
also  helps  with  the  cleaning  every 
morning  in  the  Main  Office,  has 
been  required  to  remain  away  i 
from  work  for  several  days.  Mary 
had  just  returned  to  work  fol- 
lowing her  daughter’s  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  removal  of  a cyst  and 
an  appendectomy  when,  during  a 
football  practice  session  on  Oc- 
tober 31st,  her  son  injured  his 
knee  and  was  hospitalized  with  a 
dislocation  requiring  a cast.  Mary 
Coelho  is  taking  Mrs.  Ruas’  place 
until  the  latter  returns. 

Fernandes  Silva,  who  retired  on 
November  1,  has  been  replaced  as 
No.  2 Mill  Janitor  by  Manuel  San- 
tos formerly  of  No.  3 Mill. 

Edward  Tavares,  Main  Office 
janitor,  will  start  his  second  week 
of  vacation  during  the  week  of 
December  5th.  Eddie  will  try  his 
luck  at  deer  hunting  during  the 
week  which  will  be  open-week  for 
deer  in  Massachusetts. 

Antone  Laurence  has  been  ab- 
sent from  his  station  at  the  main 
railroad  crossing  since  October 
10th  since  which  time  he  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  with  eye 
trouble.  He  entered  the  Jordan 
Hospital  on  Sunday,  Nov.  6th, 
where  an  operation  was  performed 
the  following  day  for  a nose  con- 
dition in  preparation  for  another 
operation  to  be  undergone  at  Bos- 
ton later  for  removal  of  a cata- 
ract. While  Tony  is  away  from 
his  job  he  is  being  replaced  by 
Antone  Montali  of  the  Grounds 
Department. 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 
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OLIVE  LAINE 

We  wish  to  extend  our  sympathy 
to  Vincent  Guaraldi,  whose  moth- 
er died  Friday  morning,  October  7. 

I hear  Eddie  Metz  is  thinking 
of  extending  his  living  room.  It 
seems  he  bought  a new  television 
set  and  is  being  cramped  for  room 
because  of  all  the  visitors  he  has. 

Raymond  Henrion  has  finally 
received  the  300  cultivated  blue- 
berry plants  he  has  been  waiting 
so  long  for.  It  seems  they  were 
shipped  twice  and  lost  in  the  mail. 
He  finally  received  them  on  No- 
vember 7 and  planted  them  near 
his  camp  at  Smelt  Pond.  Now  all 
he  has  to  do  is  sit  back  and  wait 
for  them  to  grow  and  produce  — 
two,  three  or  four  years  from  now. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  congrat- 
ulations to  Albert  Post  whose  wife 
had  an  8-pound,  7 ounce  baby  boy 
on  October  30.  They  have  one 
other  child,  a girl,  14  months  old. 

Mrs.  Mercedes  Myra  Baietti, 
wife  of  Ernest  Baietti  of  the 
Preparation  Room,  is  recuperating 
at  her  home,  104  Nicks  Rock  Road, 
from  an  ear  infection  and  tonsils 
and  adenoids  operation  performed 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FOR  SALE — Female  Pure  Breed 
Boston  Terrier.  4 months  old. 
John  Thomas,  6 Rope  Walk  Court. 


FILMS  FOR  RENT,  400-foot  reels, 
16mm  sound  films.  Can  also 
supply  sound  projector  and  opera- 
tor. See  Irving  Rolland,  Shipping 
Department  or  Telephone  Plym- 
outh 1033-M. 


Washing  Machine  Repairing  by 
Fratus  and  Curt,  23  Peck 
Avenue.  Telephone  1428-R. 


ness 


Tenant:  “Why  raise  my  rent 
when  my  room  is  all  the  way  up 
in  this  attic?” 

Landlord:  “You’ll  use  more 
steps  than  anyone  else  in  the 
building.” 

4!  ♦ 

Weber  was  trying  to  sell  his  old 
pal  Fields  some  accident  insur- 
ance. “Today  you  flit  happy  as  a 
butterfly  from  flower  to  flow- 
er,” he  pointed  out.  “Tomorrow 
you  may  be  lying  prostrate  in  der 
gutter.” 

Fields  looked  skeptical.  “Take 
Meyer,”  persisted  Weber.  “Der 
day  after  he  took  out  a $10,000 
policy,  he  had  both  legs  and  both 
arms  cut  off  in  an  auto  accident.” 

“I  know,”  said  Fields.  “But  he 
vas  vun  of  der  lucky  vuns.” 

* * * 

Clerk:  “I’m  sorry,  but  I can’t 
issue  a marriage  license  until  you 
have  properly  filled  out  your 
form.” 

Gal:  “If  my  boy  friend  doesn’t 
mind,  I don’t  see  what  business 
it  is  of  yours.” 

* * * 

Nothing  is  ever  accomplished  by 
a committee  unless  it  consists  of 
three  members,  one  of  whom  hap- 
pens to  be  sick  and  another  ab- 
sent. 

* * * 

Joe  saw  the  train  but  didn’t  stop. 
They  hauled  his  auto  to  the  shop. 
In  just  about  a week  or  two 
They  fixed  that  auto  good  as  new, 
But  though  they  hunted  high  and 

low 

They  found  no  extra  parts  for  Joe. 
* * * 

“There’s  a whole  drawer  full  of 
old  useless  documents  on  file,  shall 
I burn  them?” 

“Yes,  but  make  copies  of  them 
first.” 
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John  Gassman  rolls  out  100  feet  of  roping  and  checks 
its  weight.  Too  heavy  a sliver  is  just  as  bad  as  one  that’s 
too  light,  both  mean  corrections  must  be  made  on  the 
preparation  machines.  Measuring  roping  is  the  first  of 
several  tests  of  product  in  process. 


A familiar  sight  in  our  Spinning  Rooms.  Yarns  on  the 
first  two  or  three  bobbins  from  a bundle  are  wound  by  John 
Balboni  on  a small  square  reel  that  fits  neatly  on  a scale. 
If  they  do  not  conform  to  standard,  adjustments  are  made 
to  the  tubes  and  drafts. 


/^/  / ...and  Double  Check 

Consumers  of  Plymouth  Products  buy  them  with 
confidence  because  they  are  assured  of  rope  and  twines 
built  to  high  standards. 

To  maintain  the  uniformity  of  product  for  which 
Plymouth  is  famous,  numerous  tests  are  applied  all 
along  the  line — to  the  raw  fiber,  to  the  roping,  to  the 
yarn,  and  finally,  to  the  finished  product. 

The  tests  are  rigid  and  are  conducted  regularly  to 
verify  the  accurate  operation  of  our  machinery.  No 
rule  of  thumb  here — the  most  scientific  of  testing  de- 
vices are  used.  Trained  operators  who  conduct  visual 
inspection  scrutinize  the  product  for  inconsistencies. 
It  must  be  nigh  perfect  to  pass  muster! 

(Left)  In  the  testing  room  of  No.  1 Mill  the  yarn 
undergoes  still  more  tests  for  quality  control.  The  first 
bobbin  of  yarn  made  from  each  of  five  cans  of  roping  is 
wound  on  this  large  reel  where  it  is  tested  for  weight  and 
strength.  Then,  under  the  critical  eye  of  Pauline  Eddy,  it 
undergoes  close  examination  for  any  inconsistencies. 


Finished  ropes  are  tested  in  the  Laboratory.  (Left)  Baxter  Moore  tests 
thread  rope  on  the  horizontal  Scott  machine  to  determine  breaking  strength. 
The  machine  has  a 2000-pound  maximum  capacity.  Adolph  Wirzburger  (right) 
is  making  a footage  test  on  baler  twine  which  has  been  conditioned  in  the 
Conditioning  Room.  The  twine  is  then  subjected  to  the  breakage  test  by  Robert 
Taylor.  These  horizontal  machines  are  used  to  test  binder  twine,  baler  twine, 
tying  twine  and  the  smaller  ropes. 


Because  Baler  and  Binder  Twine  are  single 
yarn  products,  the  examination  of  yarn  in 
No.  2 Mill  assumes  special  importance.  Criti- 
cal studies  are  carried  on  continuously  in  the 
Testing  Room  to  determine  yardage,  tensile 
strength  and  appearance  of  harvest  twines. 
Helen  Guidetti  and  Gordon  Lawry  are  testing. 


I 

i 


I 
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REPORT  CHANGES  IN 
EXEMPTIONS  NOW 


These  social  security  taxes  go 
towards  the  benefits  you  and  your 
dependents  will  receive  when  you 
retire  at  65,  or  that  certain  of 
your  survivors  get  after  your 
death,  whether  that  occurs  before 
or  after  you  reach  65.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  these  benefits,  you  must 
pay  social  security  taxes  for  a 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

The  beginning  of  a new  year 
brings  with  it  notification  from 


certain  period  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  your  age  and  the  date 
you  die. 

The  amount  of  the  benefits 
varies  according  to  how  much  has 
been  paid  and  how  long  you  have 
worked,  depending  on  whether  you 
are  married  or  single,  and  the 
number  of  your  dependents. 


Applications  Taken 

Employees  interested  in  snow 
removal  before  or  after  working 
hours  may  leave  their  names  at 
the  Department  of  Grounds 
office. 

The  current  rate  of  pay  for 
snow  handling  is  $1.09  per 
hour  with  the  usual  overtime 
premium  for  work  over  eight 
hours  per  day,  forty  hours  per 
week  or  work  done  on  Satur- 
days, Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  practice  for  reporting  for 
snow  removal  is  to  report 
without  being  summoned  if 
there  are  three  inches  or  more 
of  snow  before  5 a.m.  on  a 
work-day  morning  and  to  work 
until  time  to  go  on  your  regu- 
lar job.  For  week-end  and  holi- 
day snow  removal,  applicants 
will  be  called  by  the  Company 
and  told  when  and  where  to 
report. 


Keep  To  Right 
Of  White  Line 

Driving  safety  rules  are  just  as 
important  within  the  plant  as  on  | 
the  highways  and  all  motorists 
are  urged  to  comply  with  them. 

One  example  of  carelessness  is 
at  the  entrance  to  the  mill  yard  i 
at  No.  3 Mill  gate  where  a solid 
white  line  has  been  painted  ir 
the  center  of  the  roadway.  This  ■ 
of  course  means  keep  to  the  right 
as  it  does  on  main  highways. 

Plant  road  safety  precautions 
are  designed  primai'ily  for  ths 
benefit  of  employee  motorists  tc 
whom  an  accident  might  be  botl 
expensive  and  painful.  Plans  [ 
guards  are  instructed  to  warn  mo-  [ 
torists  who  disobey  rules. 

Stay  on  the  right  side  of  thd  : 
line  and  be  on  the  right  side  o: 
the  law  in  case  of  accident! 

— J.  A.  SMITF 


If  you  expect  the  number  of 
your  exemptions  to  change  in 
1950,  you  should  file  a new  with- 
holding  exemption  certificate 
(Form  W-4)  immediately. 

A new  W-4  for  1950  must  be 
filed,  if,  for  example:  ’ 

1.  Your  wife,  child  or  other  de- 
pendent died  during  1949. 

2.  You  no  longer  support  a 
claimed  dependent. 

3.  You  expect  one  of  your 
claimed  dependents  to  receive 
$500  or  more  during  1950. 

If  you  expect  the  number  of 
exemptions  to  increase  in  1950, 
you  are  not  compelled  to  file  a 
new  form  but  you  certainly  should 
do  so  to  pay  less  in  withholding 
taxes. 

AGED  EMPLOYEES 

An  employee  who  will  be  65 
before  January  2,  1951  can  claim 
for  all  of  1950  the  extra  exemp- 
tion that  the  government  allows 
to  those  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older.  This  extra  exemption 
may  be  claimed  for  a wife  (or 
husband)  who  will  be  65  before 
January  2,  1951  and  who  does  not 
claim  the  exemption  on  a separate 
certificate.  In  other  words,  if 
both  you  and  your  wife  will  reach 
the  age  of  65  sometime  during 
the  coming  year,  you  may  be  en- 
titled to  claim  four  exemptions 
for  the  entire  year  instead  of  the 
two  you  have  been  claiming  in  the 
past. 

A withholding  exemption  cer- 
tificate (Form  W-4)  once  filed 
remains  in  effect  until  a new  one 
is  filed.  Therefore,  the  Company 
must  continue  to  withhold  in 


Uncle  Sam  that  it’s  time  to  file 
an  income  tax  return  again. 

Between  January  1 and  March 
15  everyone  — adult  and  child  — 
who  had  $600  or  more  income  in 
1949  must  file  a return. 

Most  of  your  tax  is  withheld 
from  your  wages  every  pay  day. 
However,  the  law  requires  you  to 
file  an  annual  return  to  detennine 
whether  you  owe  more  or  whether 
you  should  get  a refund. 

Most  employees  will  receive  tax 
forms  through  the  mail  from  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  If 
you  need  additional  forms  they 
are  available  at  most  banks  and 
post  offices  and  at  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department. 

Three  types  of  returns  are  pro- 
vided — Form  1040 A,  Short-Form 
1040,  and  Long-Form  1040.  The 
law  expects  you  to  pay  your  cor- 
rect tax  — no  more  — no  less. 
Therefore,  it  will  pay  you  to  se- 
lect the  form  which  is  the  best 
and  easiest  form  which  you  are 
eligible  to  use. 

Later  issues  of  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  will  carry  more  informa- 
tion on  both  State  and  Federal 
tax  returns.  State  income  tax  re- 
turns must  be  filed  not  later  than 
March  1,  1950. 


1950  on  the  basis  of  the  certificate 
they  have  unless,  of  course,  the 
employee  files  a new  certificate. 

The  proper  forms  for  withhold- 
ing exemptions  are  available  at 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment where  anyone  can  obtain 
correct  information  and  help  in 
filling  them  out. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  DEDUCTION 
GOES  UP  SO^c  ON  JANUARY  1,  1950 


Beginning  January  1,  1950, 

Federal  Social  Security  Taxes 
withheld  from  your  pay  envelope 
will  be  increased  from  1%  to 
iy2%.  The  same  increase  will  also 
apply  to  the  Company’s  contri- 
bution to  employees’  social  se- 
curity. 

This  means  that  although  your 
rate  of  pay  may  be  the  same, 
there  will  be  half  again  as  much 
deducted  for  Federal  Old  Age 
Benefits  (F.O.A.B.)  as  in  1949.  In 
other  words,  if  your  weekly  earn- 
ings have  been  $40,  instead  of 
paying  40  cents  in  social  security 
taxes,  you  will  now  pay  60  cents 


and  the  Company  will  also  pay 
60  cents. 

As  in  the  past,  this  will  apply 
only  to  the  first  $3000  of  your 
earnings  in  1950.  When  an  em- 
ployee has  reached  the  $3000  limi- 
tation, no  further  social  security 
taxes  are  deducted  for  the  year 
according  to  present  law,  although 
when  the  new  bill  goes  through 
it  is  expected  that  the  $3000  figure 
will  be  raised.  However,  disregard- 
ing this  probable  increase,  here  is 
a table  showing  the  comparison 
of  the  tax  that  the  Company  and 
employees  paid  in  1949  with  that 
payable  in  1950: 


If  your  wages  are: 
$40.00  per  week 
$45.00  “ “ 

$50.00  “ “ 

$55.00  “ 

$60.00  “ “ 


The  1949  tax  was: 
$ .40  per  week 
$ .45  “ 

$ .50  “ “ 

$ .55  “ “ 

$ .60  “ “ 


The  1950  tax  will  be: 
$ .60  per  week 
$ .68  “ 

$ .75  “ 

$ .83  “ 

$ .90  “ 


(max.  of  $30.00  per  year)  (max.  of  $45.00  per  year) 


Wlials  Wrong  wil-lt  tliis 


ure? 


(For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


Our  Rope  For  Dartmouth  Tug-Of-War 


When  husky  college  undergraduates  decide  to  flex  their  muscle 
in  a tug-of-war  between  freshmen  and  sophomores,  they  need  : 
stalwart  piece  of  rope  to  withstand  the  strain.  So  they  selected  Plym 
outh  rope  for  the  test.  The  youths  pictured  above  are  undergraduate 
at  Dartmouth  College  where  a tug-of-war  this  year  replaced  th 
traditional  football  rush  of  former  years.  A 1200-foot  length  of  414 
inch  circumference  manila  rope  was  used,  cut  into  four  sections  an 
passed  through  holes  in  an  eight-foot  log.  The  outcome  of  th 
contest  was  in  favor  of  the  freshmen  who  pulled  the  log  past  tb 
ten-yard  marker  which  indicated  triumph  for  the  yearlings.  Th 
contest  was  held  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  old  Dartmouth. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG” 

This  outlet  is  bearing  too  much  of  a load, 

The  morning  may  find  with  without  an  abode. 
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CORDAGE  NEWS  AGAIN  WINS  AWARD 


William  P.  Libby  (left)  chats  with  Edward  N.  Mayer  who  will 
succeed  him  as  General  Traffic  Manager. 


In  anticipation  of  the  retirement 
of  William  P.  Libby,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Traffic  Manager,  which 
will  become  effective  next  March 
jl.  President  Ellis  W.  Brewster  has 
announced  that  Edward  N.  Mayer 
will  join  the  organization  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1950,  as  General  Traffic 
Manager. 

Mr.  Mayer  has  been  associated 
with  the  Boston  & Maine  Rail- 
;road  for  many  years  and  is  now 
General  Freight  Agent  of  that 
line.  His  experience  in  transporta- 
tion is  broad,  dating  back  to  1916 
when  he  was  employed  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  in  various  capaci- 
ties including  the  divisional,  rate 
and  general  office  positions. 

He  entered  the  employment  of 


the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
as  Chief  Clerk  at  Chicago  in  1927, 
working  up  through  the  positions 
of  Traffic  representative,  commer- 
cial agent,  general  agent,  and 
general  freight  agent. 

As  traffic  representative  and 
commercial  agent  at  Chicago,  Mr. 
Mayer  covered  the  entire  western 
territory  for  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  from  Chicago  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  territory,  while 
in  recent  years  he  has  had  charge 
of  On  and  Off-Line  solicitation  at 
Boston,  with  direct  supervision  of 
offices  from  Cleveland  east. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayer  plan  to 
make  their  home  here  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  They 
have  no  children. 


FIVE  INJURED  IN 
PLANT  ACCIDENTS 


O.C.M.R.A.  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  MEETING 


Three  accidents  involving  five 
employees  occurred  within  22 
hours  of  each  other  last  week. 

The  first  and  most  serious  oc- 
curred during  unloading  of  the 
sisal  boat,  the  Bennestvet  Brovig, 
on  Wednesday  morning.  Sera- 
phino  Silva  of  the  Receiving  De- 
[partment  was  injured  as  a result 
of  the  boom  falling  to  the  deck, 
bne  of  the  wire  cables  attached 
TO  the  boom  struck  Seraphino  on 
Ithe  legs,  and  he  fell  into  the  hold, 
landing  on  bales  of  fiber.  He  suf- 
fered a broken  fibula  in  his  right 
leg  and  the  leg  is  now  in  a cast. 

The  second  accident  occurred  a 
the  same  day  when  John  Marshall 
jsuffered  a jammed  toe  when  he 
|?ot  his  foot  under  a wheel  of  one 

Ethe  trucks  in  the  Ropewalk. 
e injury  was  minor  and  John 
3 returned  to  work. 

The  third  accident  occurred 
Thursday  morning  and  involved 
three  men  of  the  Receiving  De- 
partment who  were  working  on 
one  of  the  industrial  railroad 
trains.  The  train  was  derailed 
causing  Daniel  Fratus  and  Arthur 
|Wrightington  to  receive  lacera- 
tions of  the  wrist  and  abrasions 
to  the  leg.  They  were  rushed  to 
the  hospital  by  ambulance  and 
were  discharged  the  following 
morning.  The  third  man.  Gordon 
|Jenkins,  who  was  riding  in  the 
cab,  received  minor  injuries  to  his 
knee  and  ankle  which  required 
medical  attention  and  forced  him 
to  go  home  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
was  held  at  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Men’s  Club  on  Friday,  Dec.  9, 
when  the  following  recommenda- 
tions of  trustees  were  presented 
and  voted; 

1.  That  until  further  notice  the 
sick  benefit  be  continued  at  the 
rate  of  $10.00  per  week  for  double 
benefit  membership  and  $5.00  per 
week  for  single  benefit  member- 
ships, such  benefits  to  start  on  the 
8th  day  of  disability. 

2.  That  the  salaries  and  expense 
allowances  of  the  officers  begin- 
ning January  1,  1950  be  as  follows: 

Annual 
Annual  Expense 
Salary  Allowance 
President  $35.00  $30.00 

Treasurer  15.00  none 

Secretary  100.00  50.00 

3.  That  the  salaries,  expense  al- 
lowances and  other  expenses  be 
charged  as  follows:  10%  to 
Charter  Members  Memorial  Fund 
and  90%  to  Disability  Benefit 
Fund. 


4.  Nominations  were  received 
and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year  1950:  President, 
Walter  Carr;  Vice  President,  Or- 
rin  Slade;  Secretary,  William 
Leidloff;  Treasurer,  John  Nutter- 
ville;  Trustee  for  five  years,  Ed- 
ward E.  Freeman. 

The  Trustees’  report  to  the 
members  indicated  satisfactory 
gains  again  this  year  for  both  the 
Charter  Members  Memorial  Fund 
and  the  Disability  Benefit  Fund. 


JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
■ PUBLICATION  CLASS 

to 


of 


This  award  ol  merit  is  preserited  in  recognition  of  effectiveness 
of  design,  excellence  of  editorial  content  and  achievement  of 
purpose  in  a contest  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Editors  Association  and  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetfs 

JudyoB 

iNOusTHiAL  Editors  association  or  Chicago 

CHARLES  0«tACr,  Otomin  NADIA  MONBERO  JOSEPH  PETTIT 

Bo/dsn  Como^ny  Amwxjn  M«ns  Produete  lntar««honal  H*rva«t*r 


CONTEST  Committee  fnt  th^  Simnow: 


A. 


For  the  second  successive  year,  the  Plymouth  Cordage  News  has 
been  presented  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Distinguished  Industrial 
Journalism  by  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Editors  Association  and 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Roy  F.  Williams,  Executive  Vice  President  of  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts,  at  a meeting  of  MIEA  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  14,  and  was  accepted  by  News  Editor  Laura 
Lamborghini  in  behalf  of  the  staff. 


HARRIS  HALL  HAS 
BUSY  SCHEDULE 

Approximately  160  persons  at- 
tended the  banquet  served  by 
Harris  Hall  last  Thursday  night 
in  the  upstairs  cafeteria.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  gathering  was  to  an- 
nounce plans  for  the  new  Boy 
Scout  camp  which  Squanto  Coun- 
cil. Inc.,  B.  S.  of  A.,  hopes  to  build 
and  operate  in  Plymouth,  a pro- 
gram which  everybody  in  Plym- 
outh and  vicinity  will  be  asked 
to  support  and  maintain.  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  was  prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Harris  Hall  has  been  engaged  j 
by  the  Plymouth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  its  annual  banquet 
on  Tuesday,  January  10,  1950.  A 
banquet  will  be  served  by  our 
staff  and  it  is  expected  that  200 
members  and  guests  will  be  pres- 
ent. Following  the  banquet  there 
will  be  entertainment,  speaking, 
election  of  officers  and  reports  of 
committees. 

One  of  the  regular  supervisory 
dinner  meetings  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  December  19,  again 
served  by  Harris  Hall  employees. 
There  were  about  65  in  attend- 
ance. 

On  Wednesday,  December  7, 
following  the  regular  stockholders’ 
meeting,  a luncheon  was  served  in 
the  upstairs  cafeterial  to  the  185 
shareholders  present. 


TENEMENT  AVAILABLE 
ON  BOURNE  STREET 

A vacant  Company  house,  pre- 
viously occupied  by  Manuel  T. 
Ferreira,  located  on  Bourne  street 
has  been  posted  for  assignment. 
The  tenement  consists  of  three 
rooms  and  bath  with  hot  water 
and  electricity  and  is  in  a twelve- 
family  block.  The  rent  is  $2.80  per 
week. 

Any  employee  who  would  like  to 
be  considered  an  applicant  should 
apply  to  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department  no  later  than  De- 
cember 22. 

ANOTHER  FIBER  BOAT 
DUE  HERE  NEXT  WEEK 

Another  fiber  boat,  the  S.  S. 
Mature,  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
the  plant  sometime  during  the 
week  of  December  26,  bringing  a 
cargo  of  Mexican  henequen. 

The  S.  S.  Bennestvet  Brovig,  a 
newly-constructed  Norwegian  boat 
and  sister  ship  to  the  Bertha  Bro- 
vig, sailed  from  Plymouth  Cordage 
on  Thursday  morning,  December 
15,  for  New  York  after  being  dis- 
charged of  4700  bales  of  Cuban 
and  Haitian  sisal. 

The  Bennestvig  Brovig  arrived 
here  the  afternoon  of  December 
13  with  unloading  operations  be- 
ginning the  next  morning  and 
continuing  until  10:45  p.m. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 

Prepared  by  WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN 
Treasurer 

The  Statement  of  Condition  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Octo- 
ber 31,  1949,  as  certified  to  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Corporation 
is  as  follows: 


BALANCE  SHEET 


Assets 


Cash  on  deposit,  General  account 

Savings  Bank  Deposits  

Co-operative  Bank  Shares 
Co-operative  Bank  Certificates 

United  States  Bonds 

Bank  Stock  

Personal  Loans  

Real  Estate  Loans 

United  States  Bond  Redemption  . 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 


$6,758.74 

46,104.45 

19,283.94 

37,800.00 

141,803.39 

7,475.00 

36,537.88 

29,075.34 


547.80 


Total  Assets  $325,386.54 

Liabilities 

Shares  $304,036.72 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Assn.  Deposits 742.54 

Social  Security  Tax  — Federal  2.32 

Income  Tax  8.55 

Due  Mortgage  2,583.47 


Total  Liabilities  $307,373.60 

Reserves  and  Surplus 


Reserve  — Guaranty  Fund 

Undivided  Earnings  

Profit  and  Loss,  1949 


Cash  on  Hand — Plymouth  National  Bank — Check- 
ing Account  


PROFIT  AND  LOSS 


$10,720.67 

1,310.98 

5,981.29 

$325,386.54 

$6,758.74 


Revenue 


Entrance  Fees  

$14.00 

Gross  Interest  on  Personal 
Loans  

4,235.81 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  De- 
posits   

981.87 

Interest  on  United  States 
Bonds  

3,974.25 

Interest  on  Co-operative  Bank 
Shares  

574.62 

Interest  on  Co-operative  Bank 
Certificates  

840.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Stock  

280.00 

Interest  on  Mortgages  

876.50 

Collections  on  S.  B.  Insurance 
Premiums  

654.87 

United  States  Bond  Redemp- 
tion Fees  

32.25 

Total  Gross  Revenue 

Less 

Interest  Refunded  on  Personal 
Loans  

$349.00 

Accrued  Interest  on  United 
States  Bonds  

36.84 

Total  Net  Revenue  . . 

Expenses 

Operating  Expenses  

$6,014.56 

Depreciation  of  Office  Equip- 
ment   

68.48 

385.84 


Total  Expense  $6,083.04 

Reserv^es  Transfers  to  Guaranty  Fund 


Entrance  Fees  

10%  Gross  Earnings 


$14.00 

1,206.43 


1,220.43 


7,303.47 


Net  Profit  $4,774.86 


Credit  Union  Reports  Increasesi 
In  Assets  And  Loans  For  1949 

An  increase  in  the  personal  loan  balance  of  $8,340.58;  in  real 
estate  loans  of  $5,167.42;  and  in  total  assets  of  $12,824.43  were  noted 
by  the  Treasurer,  William  A.  Gilman,  at  the  22nd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  held  Friday  afternoon,  November 
25,  at  Harris  Hall. 

A dividend  of  2 per  cent  was  voted  be  paid  on  members’  shares  as 
of  October  31,  1949.  Last  year’s  dividend  was  also  2 per  cent. 

While  the  number  of  members  has  decreased  from  1,016  on 
October  31,  1948  to  973  as  of  October  31,  1949,  this  is  attributable  to 
the  recent  curtailment  in  employment.  Percentagewise  there  was  a 
slight  increase,  the  Credit  Union  now  enrolling  almost  95  per  cent  of 
all  Cordage  employees. 

Increases  noted  were  as  follows: 

Oct.  31,  1949  Oct.  31,  1948  Increase  Decrease 
Total  Assets  $325,386.54  $312,562.11  $12,824.43 

Outstanding  Personal  Loan 

Balance  36,537.88  28,197.30  8,340.58 

Real  Estate  Loans  29,075.34  23,907.92  5,167.42 

Further  comparisons  noted  were  as  follows: 


MEMBERSHIP 
New  Accounts — 

Opened 

Closed 

Total  Members 

Total  all  Personal  Loans 

Total  Real  Estate  Loans 


56 


141 


99 

67 

32 

973 

1,016 

232 

212 

20 

18 

13 

5 

$6,229.70 

$6,173.91 

$55.79 

6.41 

6.07 

.34 

312.50 

307.64 

4.86 

85 

43 


SAVINGS 

Average  weekly  savings  of  all 
members  

Average  weekly  amount  saved 
per  member  

Average  savings  per  member 

PERSONAL  LOANS 
Total  credit  extended  during 
the  year 

Total  members  extended 
credit  

Average  loan  made  during 
year  

Mr.  Gilman  also  reported  that  since  the  Credit  Union  was  foimded 
21  years  ago  a total  of  $867,911.51  has  been  loaned  to  members.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1949  real  estate  loans  amounted  to  $17,300.00  of  which 
$12,132.58  has  been  repaid. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  the  following  directors  were  elected  tc 
serve  for  a period  of  three  years:  Amedio  Barufaldi,  John  W.  Searles 
Orrin  Slade,  Walter  J.  Thom  and  Harold  G.  Roberts. 

These  newly-elected  directors,  with  those  whose  terms  of  officf 
did  not  expire  this  year,  will  constitute  a Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  17  members  as  follows: 


86,312.45 

69,240.50 

17,071.95 

394 

381 

13 

220.08 

171.17 

48.91 

George  Anderson 
John  L.  Bailey 
Roland  S.  Bailey 
Ephraim  L.  Bartlett 
Amedio  Barufaldi 
Charles  G.  Darsch 
William  A.  Gilman 
C.  Brooks  Hudson 

Sarah  Wallen 


Eugenia  Izzo 
Leo  Jaeger 
John  J.  Nutterville 
John  W.  Searles 
Orrin  Slade 
John  A.  Smith 
Harold  G.  Roberts 
Walter  J.  Thom 


Following  the  annual  members’  meeting  there  was  a meeting  o 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  which  time  officers  and  committees  for  th 
ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 


Treasurer 
William  A.  Gilman 


John  L.  Bailey 


George  Anderson 


President 
Harold  G.  Roberts 


Auditing  Committee 
John  A.  Smith 

Credit  Committee 
Ephraim  L.  Bartlett 


Charles  G.  Darsch 

Investment  Committee 
William  A.  Gilman  Leo  Jaeger 

Clerk  of  Corporation 
William  A.  Gilman 
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Company  Maintains  Automotive 
Equipment  At  Highest  Efficiency 


Back  in  1917  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  made  a broad  departure 
from  custom  and  bought  a Vim. 

Not  a vitamin  tablet,  as  its 
name  might  imply,  the  Vim  was 
a %-ton  truck  and  with  its  ar- 
rival the  machine  age  in  vehicu- 
lar transportation  made  its  entry 
here.  Old  Dobbin  and  his  driver, 
who  had  had  full  run  of  the  plant 
until  then,  probably  took  a dim 
view  of  the  gasoline-consuming 
monster,  but  the  truck  was  here 
to  stay. 

The  Company’s  first  truck  was 
a canopy  pick-up  and  was  driven 
by  that  veteran  man-behind-the- 
wheel,  Harold  Peterson.  It  was 
used  for  various  and  sundry  er- 
rands, from  mail  delivery  to  trans- 
porting Company  officials  and 
picking  up  the  weekly  payroll. 

Since  the  day  of  the  Vim  the 
Company  has  purchased  hundreds 
of  trucks  and  passenger  cars.  To- 
day Company  - owned  vehicles 
travel  the  highways  from  coast 
to  coast. 

At  the  present  time  Plymouth 
Cordage  owns  forty  vehicles,  ten 
of  them  trucks  and  thirty  passen- 
ger cars  and  they  are  valued  at 
well  over  $60,000.  In  addition  we 
have  many  special  pieces  of  auto- 
motive equipment  including  a 
tractor,  a mobile  ditch  pump,  a 
gasoline  - driven  lawn  mower,  a 
combination  lawn  mower  - snow- 
plow, and  a newly  purchased  snow 
thrower,  not  to  mention  the  many 
tractors  and  fork  trucks  within 
the  plant  used  for  actual  produc- 
tion. 

13  VEHICLES  HERE 

At  the  plant  itself  we  have  nine 
trucks  and  four  passenger  cars. 
Most  of  these  are  housed  in  the 
Company  garage  where  each  is 
allocated  a special  stall.  They  are 
serviced  and  checked  by  the 
Maintenance  Department  to  keep 
them  in  good  operating  condition 
at  all  times  and  are  periodically 
cleaned  so  that  they  will  always 
look  their  best. 

The  Company  buys  its  gasoline 
wholesale  and  has  its  own  storage 
tank.  We  buy  lubricating  oil  in 
50-gallon  drum  lots.  Gas  and  oil 
cost  us  about  $1700  annually. 
Company  vehicles  are  serviced 
every  morning  as  far  as  gas,  oil, 
water  and  air  in  the  tires  are  con- 
cerned and  Nick  DeMulder  is  the 
man  at  the  gas  pump.  Nick  also 
takes  care  of  the  anti-freeze  and 
makes  sure  the  radiators  are  pro- 
tected these  frosty  mornings. 

Time  was  when  the  Company 
did  much  of  its  own  repair  work 
on  automotive  equipment,  but 
with  the  many  changes  in  the 
construction  of  cars  and  the  fact 
that  automobiles  are  becoming 
ever  more  complicated,  requiring 
special  equipment  and  tools,  this 
type  of  work  has  been  given  up 
and  is  now  done  at  local  garages 
by  mechanics  who  are  better 
equipped  than  we  are.  While  it 
costs  us  about  $3000  annually  for 
maintenance  and  service,  it  is 
still  more  economical  to  have  it 
done  outside. 

The  turn-over  in  vehicles  is  in 
keeping  with  their  operating  effi- 
ciency and  carmot  be  measured 
by  mileage.  However,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  for  passenger  cars. 


which  are  in  almost  constant  use, 
and  for  long  trips,  the  automobile 
is  driven  more  than  100,000  miles 
before  replacement.  Trucks,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  subject  to  a 
lot  of  starting  and  stopping  in 
their  short  hauls  throughout  the 
plant  and  to  Company  houses  and 
they  are  sometimes  driven  only 
25,000  miles  before  being  replaced. 
KNOWN  BY  NUMBER 

Vehicles  are  designated  by  num- 
ber and  all  have  been  allocated 
some  specific  use,  although  they 
are  frequently  interchangeable. 

No.  1 is  known  as  a miscellane- 
ous truck  for  work  throughout  the 
plant  and  for  cafeteria  service, 
and  Pete  Bagni  is  usually  the  man 
behind  the  wheel. 

There  are  two  No.  2 trucks,  both 
of  them  dump  trucks,  one  used 
by  the  Department  of  Grounds 
for  maintenance  work  and  the 
second  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
rubbish  removal  throughout  Com- 
pany house  property.  This  second 
truck  is  often  used  for  out-of-town 
trips  where  heavy  loads  are  in- 
volved, such  as  transporting  ma- 
chine parts  to  foundries  or  ma- 
chine shops. 

No.  3 is  another  dump  truck 
used  by  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment, usually  the  carpenters,  rig- 
gers and  masons  for  moving  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  almost 
entirely  within  the  plant. 

The  Carpenter  Shop  vehicle  is 
No.  4 and  is  used  mostly  for  house 
work.  No.  6 has  been  assigned  to 
the  Receiving  Department  and  is 
the  new  red  truck  driven  by  Ray 
Brock  for  deliveries  of  supplies 
and  materials  from  the  Receiving 
to  other  departments  in  the  plant. 
Incoming  freight,  express  and 
parcel  post  are  handled  by  this 
vehicle. 

No.  7 is  the  small  passenger  car 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Medical  Department  and  used  by 
the  nurses. 

The  dump  truck  for  the  removal 
of  mill  rubbish  is  known  as  No.  8, 
while  No.  9 is  known  as  the  Paint 
Shop  truck  and  is  used  to  trans- 
port material,  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel between  the  plant  and  the 
job,  which  is  principally  on  Com- 
pany houses. 

The  plumbers  use  No.  11  truck 
which  is  fitted  up  with  their  tools, 
equipment,  and  various  materials 
they  need  for  plant  and  house 
plumbing. 

No.  12  is  the  new  passenger  car 
driven  only  by  Harold  Peterson 
for  transporting  Company  officials 
and  visitors  on  Company  business, 
while  No.  13  is  the  second  passen- 
ger car  available  here  for  anyone 
who  has  the  occasion  to  use  it  on 
Company  business.  Both  of  these 
cars  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Traffic  Department  and  anyone 
wanting  the  use  of  either  car  must 
contact  that  department. 

The  tenth  truck  and  the  other 
27  passenger  cars  are  all  used  for 
sales  work  and  most  of  them  have 
been  assigned  to  various  Company 
sales  representatives  in  thirteen 
different  states. 

All  vehicles  are  insured  against 
property  damage,  bodily  injury,  li- 
ability, and  for  fire  and  theft,  but 
thanks  to  excellent  maintenance 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


The  Company  garage  is  a center  of  activity  at  7:30  a.m.  as  drivers 
get  their  vehicles  in  readiness  for  the  day’s  work.  All  Company  trucks 
and  passenger  cars  are  stored  here,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  sales  organization  cars  and  the  Medical  Department  car. 


Among  the  drivers’  daily  responsibilities  are  the  checking  of  their 
vehicles’  oil  and  water  and  the  air  in  the  tires.  Theodore  Mueller 
(left)  and  Albert  Bratti. 


“Fill  ’er  up!’’  The  Company  maintains  its  own  gas  tank  with 
Nick  DeMulder  as  attendant.  Every  morning  the  cars  and  trucks 
line  up  for  servicing  and  leave  for  their  day’s  work  with  a full  gas 
tank.  Nick  also  checks  the  radiators  to  make  sure  they  have  plenty 
of  anti-freeze  to  protect  them. 


Passenger  cars  are  kept  as  clean  and  shiny  as  possible.  Angelo 
Lamborghini  polishes  the  Medical  Department  car  which  is  stored  in 
its  own  garage  at  the  rear  of  the  Department. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Once  again  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  has  been 
honored  by  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Distinguished  Industrial 
Journalism.  It’s  recognition  that  we  have  all  worked  hard 
to  maintain— the  staff,  the  reporters,  the  employee  group, 
and  also  those  many  other  persons  outside  our  organization 
whom  we  call  upon  in  issuing  our  publication;  our  artists, 
our  photographers,  our  photo-engravers,  and  our  printers. 
We  are  happy  in  our  achievement,  not  simply  because  we 
were  singled  out  among  hundreds  of  other  publications  foi' 
one  of  the  awards,  but  because  an  outside  group  of  judges, 
feels  that  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  is  doing  its  intended  job 
of  keeping  our  people  informed. 

If  you  are  an  ex-G.  L,  sometime  during  the  next  six 
months  your  best  Uncle  will  mail  you  a check  for  about  $125, 
representing  your  portion  of  the  three  billion  dollars  in 
Veterans’  Insurance  dividends  that  the  government  is  pay- 
ing to  veterans.  Perhaps  you  have  this  windfall  all  earmarked 
for  something  special — a down  payment  on  a new  car,  a tele- 
vision set,  or  some  new  duds.  Perhaps  some  of  you  haven’t 
the  faintest  idea  what  to  do  with  it!  It’s  not  for  us  to  tell 
you  how  to  spend  your  money,  but  if  you’re  looking  for  a 
tip  on  a sure  thing,  we  think  we  have  it  for  you — Put  it  into 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.  So  good  is  this  advice  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  had  this  printed  on  the  endorsement  side  of  the  check: 
“Use  It  Wisely — Buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.” 


Never  in  its  long  history  has  our  Town  looked  as 
bright  and  festive  as  it  does  this  year.  The  new  Plymouth 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  be  commended  for  the  splendid 
job  it  has  done  in  spreading  Christmas  cheer  to  our  com- 
munity. The  job  has  not  been  easy,  for  the  Chamber  had  to 
start  from  scratch.  A lot  of  hard  work  has  gone  into  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  and  obtaining  and  erecting  the  trees.  We  add 
our  congratulations  to  the  many  already  given  to  the  organ- 
ization. 
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H Successful  / 


Why?  Because  he  asked  questions.  That's  just  how  simple 
it  is  for  all  of  lis  to  be  a success  in  our  jobs.  Many  of  us 
believe  we'll  be  classed  as  "dumb  clucks"  if  we  ask  questions. 
On  the  contrary,  we're  "dumb"  if  we  don't  ask  them,  because 
insufficient  knowledge  of  our  job  results  in  lost  time  and 
wasted  material. 

If  we  could  keep  these  three  things  in  mind,  we  would  all  be 
on  the  road  to  success: 


II.  Find  out  WHAT  we  are  supposed  to  do 
2.  WHEN  we  are  supposed  to  do  it 
3.  And  WHY  we  are  doing  it. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


December  21,  1929 

The  statement  prepared  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Credit  Union  represents  the 
close  of  the  first  fiscal  year  of 
this  organization  and  shows  that 
the  Credit  Union  has  a total  capi- 
tal of  over  $16,000.  There  were 
343  members,  four  depositors  and 
150  borrowers  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Some  eighty  stockholders  gath- 
ered here  on  December  4,  1929, 
to  hear  the  reports  and  enjoy  a 
trip  through  the  mills.  Luncheon 
was  served  at  Harris  Hall  and 
everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  the  day 
very  much.  For  many  years,  the 
annual  meeting  has  been  held  at 
Boston  and  it  is  apparent  that 


the  stockholders  welcomed  the 
change  to  North  Plymouth. 

The  first  half  of  the  1929-30 
bowling  season  finished  last  week 
with  the  Rope  Room  well  in  the 
lead.  The  Receivers  gave  them  a 
good  battle  until  the  last  two 
weeks  when  they  seemed  to  slip. 
E.  Goeller  leads  the  high  average 
list  with  an  average  of  94-23/33. 

Mrs.  Emmeline  Regan,  file  clerk, 
is  now  at  home  recovering  from 
an  appendicitis  operation. 

The  office  girls  held  their  an- 
nual Christmas  party  on  Friday 
afternoon  after  work. 

Manuel  J.  Rapose  of  No.  1 
Picker  House  suffered  an  acci- 
dent to  his  right  hand  on  No- 
vember 25  while  working  on  a 
carding  machine. 


Electrical  Hazards 

Be  careful  with  your  electric 
iron.  Electric  irons  left  connect- 
ed cause  over  a third  of  all  fires 
attributed  to  electric  wiring  and 
equipment.  An  iron  with  an  au- 
tomatic control  to  prevent  over- 
heating will  reduce  this  hazard. 

If  the  wiring  system  of  the 
house  is  to  be  extended,  call  a 
professional  electrician  and  have 
the  job  done  right.  Cords  to  port- 
able electrical  appliances  should 
be  as  short  as  possible.  Replace 
them  when  they  become  the  least 
bit  worn  or  frayed. 

The  fuse  is  the  “safety  valve” 
of  the  home  wiring  system.  Re- 
place “blown”  fuses  with  new 
ones  of  proper  size.  Using  pennies 
or  pieces  of  wires  instead  of  new 
fuses  invites  fire. 
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John  A Beever  in  Visit  to  England, 

Finds  People  Cheerful  Despite  Deprivations 


John  Beever  poses  for  a picture 
with  a niece  of  his  in  Lydney, 
England. 

i NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

t ; 

OLIVE  LAINE 

' Pedro  Alves  was  out  for  an 
operation  on  his  nose  between 
November  4 and  December  5. 

Mary  Dias  went  to  the  hospital 
for  an  operation  for  gall  stones  on 
November  28.  Hope  to  see  you 
back  soon,  Mary. 

' We  were  glad  to  see  Joseph 
Bosari  back  to  work  on  December 
5.  He  has  been  out  since  vacation 
time. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  May  Besse  whose  mother 
died  December  7.  Irene  Tavares  is 
taking  her  place  in  the  cafeteria 
while  she  is  out. 

We  hear  Elwin  Beane  and  Oscar 
Sance  both  have  new  television 
sets. 

The  11-7  shift  stopped  Decem- 
ber 10  and  William  Powers  is  back 
on  his  old  job  in  the  Spinning 
Room. 

People  have  been  kidding  me 
for  the  last  six  months  wondering 
when  I was  ever  going  to  move 
:nto  my  new  house.  Well,  I final- 
y made  it  on  November  15,  al- 
;hough  everything  isn’t  complete- 
y finished  yet. 


HARRIS  HALL  OFFERS 
KMAS  PIES  AND  CAKES 

Harris  Hall  will  again  fill  orders 
or  pies  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
lays.  They  offer  a choice  of  mince, 
ipple  and  squash  in  both  the 
i5-cent  and  45-cent  sizes.  Orders 
hould  be  placed  on  or  before  De- 
ember 22  for  delivery  on  Decem- 
•er  23. 

The  cafeteria  is  also  offering  at- 
ractive  and  delicious  fruit  cakes 
n two  sizes.  A 2 1/2 -pound  cake  is 
old  for  $1.49  while  the  I'A- 
>ound  piece  sells  for  75  cents.  The 
akes  are  appropriately  wrapped 
nd  tied  with  Christmas  trim- 
aings. 


In  one  out  of  every  5 fatal  motor 
ehicle  accidents,  the  driver’s  vi- 
ion  is  obscured.  About  two-fifths 
f these  accidents  are  caused  by 
ain,  sleet  or  snow  on  the  wind- 
hield  and  rear  window. 


John  A.  Beever,  a retired  Com- 
pany foreman,  who  returned  from 
a trip  to  England  on  November  2, 
reports  that  in  spite  of  war 
havoc  and  devastation,  the  people 
of  England  are  cheerful  and  are 
still  in  the  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion even  though  it  is  more  than 
four  years  since  the  war  ended. 

This  was  Mr.  Beever’s  third 
visit  to  his  native  country  since 
he  left  it  in  1887.  The  other  two 
trips  were  in  1915  and  1934.  Re- 
tired in  1936,  Mr.  Beever  is  now 
76  years  old.  “Seventy-six  years 
young,”  would  be  more  accurate, 
for  a carefully  kept  diary  of  his 
trip  reveals  that  he  did  not  waste 
an  hour  of  his  time  and  was  on 
the  go  from  morning  until  late  at 
night,  visiting  many  cities  and 
towns,  renewing  old  acquaintances 
and  attending  the  theater.  He  at- 
tended many  music  festivals  and 
concerts  and  with  his  love  and  fine 
appreciation  for  good  music,  en- 
joyed them  to  the  fullest,  particu- 
larly the  choral  singing. 

Mr.  Beever  made  the  trip  over 
on  the  Newfoundland,  leaving 
July  26,  and  returned  on  the  Nova 
Scotia,  both  ships  of  the  Furness 
Warren  Line.  He  traveled  the 
northerly  route  which  took  twelve 
days,  stopping  at  Dartmouth,  Hali- 
fax and  Newfoundland.  While  at 
Dartmouth  he  visited  the  Com- 
pany’s Consumers  Cordage  plant 
where  he  says  he  was  impressed 
with  the  quick  capable  operators 
and  the  “teamwork  evident  all  the 
way  through.” 

Docking  at  Liverpool,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  view  of  the  bomb- 
ing. 

“It’s  a sickening  and  depress- 
ing sight  going  through  bombed 
areas,”  Mr.  Beever  said,  “Bristol 
was  even  worse  and  everywhere 
was  sickening  evidence  of  the 
Blitz.  Big  business  blocks  and 
houses  were  a mass  of  rubble.” 
Birmingham  was  also  bad,  he 
stated. 

The  acute  need  for  housing  was 
in  evidence  everywhere.  At  times 
he  saw  whole  fields  with  nothing 
but  tents,  trailers  and  huts  which, 
he  said,  “looked  as  though  they 
didn’t  have  room  to  swing  a cat 
in.”  A niece  of  his  told  him  she 
had  applied  for  a house  in  a new 
housing  project  operated  by  the 
government  and  she  was  told  there 
were  4000  ahead  of  her. 

Food  and  materials  are  still  ra- 
tioned and  Mr.  Beever  had  to  ob- 
tain a food  ration  card  immedi- 
ately when  he  arrived.  However, 
special  privileges  are  given  to 
visitors  from  the  United  States 
and  although  they  can  serve  only 
a certain  amount  of  food  items 
in  restaurants,  he  found  it  was 
ample. 

However,  the  cleanliness  and 
orderliness  of  the  people  struck 
him  and  he  was  impressed  by  their 
fine  spirit.  “I  got  the  feeling  of 
unity  of  aim  everywhere.” 

Mr.  Beever  came  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  in  1902  and 
worked  continuously  until  1936 
when  he  was  retired  on  pension. 
When  No.  3 Mill  was  opened  in 
1909  he  was  made  its  overseer,  a 
position  he  held  until  1933,  when 
the  mill  was  closed  down  because 
of  reduction  of  operations.  He  was 
then  placed  in  charge  of  commer- 
cial twine  in  No.  1 Mill  and 
worked  there  until  his  retirement. 


WHEEL  ROPE  HELPS  STEER  AND 
HOLD  VESSEL  ON  ITS  COURSE 


(Third  in  a series  of  articles 

Wheel  rope  brings  to  mind  the 
sea  and  ships,  and  the  rugged, 
salty  sailors  who  manned  the  ves- 
sels that  plied  the  seven  seas  in 
olden  days  freighting  fascinating 
cargoes. 

For  wheel  ropes  are  the  lines 
used  from  the  wheel  to  the  rudder 
in  steering  vessels.  They  convey 
the  will  of  the  human  hand  on 
the  wheelspokes  to  the  rudder - 
head  and  thus  guide  the  vessel. 
Some  years  ago  practically  all 
ships  were  steered  with  manila 
lines  but  the  steam  steering  mech- 
anisms have  largely  supplanted 
this  type  of  cordage  in  the  larger 
ships. 

The  wheel  rope  must  be  a high 
quality  flexible  rope,  capable  of 
standing  severe  flexing  under 
heavy  tension.  It  is  usually  four- 
strand  construction  with  heart 


on  uses  of  Plymouth  Rope) 


made  of  bolt  quality  manila  fibers. 
It  must  be  strong  to  withstand 
the  fury  of  a booming  gale  and 
hold  the  ship  firmly,  hove-to, 
for  a spoke,  up  or  down,  might 
mean  disaster. 

Because  the  rudder  must  be 
sensitive  to  hold  the  ship  on  its 
course,  these  lines  are  always 
worked  under  heavy  tension  and 
usually  on  the  spring  of  the  line 
so  that  even  though  the  rudder  is 
subject  to  severe  shock  in  heavy 
seas,  the  lines  are  always  tight  and 
the  rudder  held  firmly  in  position. 
To  give  this  type  of  service,  the 
line  is  firm  laid  and  heavily  lubri- 
cated for  resistance  to  surface 
and  internal  abrasion  and  to  give 
the  elasticity  required.  Its  size 
varies  from  one-inch  to  seven-inch 
circumference. 


AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 
(Continued  from  Page  5) 
and  careful  operation,  our  claims 
against  insurance  companies  have 
been  relatively  few. 

Two  of  the  trucks  have  attach- 
ments and  are  used  for  snow  re- 
moval. One  of  the  Company’s 
power-driven  lawn  mowers  can  be 
converted  into  a snowplow  and 
this,  together  with  the  new  snow 
thrower  which  has  just  been  pur- 
chased, and  the  tractor,  complete 
the  Company’s  mechanical  snow- 
removing  equipment.  The  snow 
thrower  is  a rotary  type  plow 
which  can  throw  snow  up  to  fifty 
feet  away  and  can  cut  a path  28 
inches  wide,  through  snow  22 
inches  deep.  This  will  be  used  to 
clear  the  Industrial  Railroad 
tracks. 

The  tractor,  bought  last  year, 
is  another  piece  of  automotive 
equipment  with  two-season  use. 
In  the  spring  it  is  used  to  plow 


i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  \ 

The  following  employees  had  25 
years  or  more  of  service  during 

the  month  of  November 

Alfred  Christie 

40 

years 

Nick  Strassel,  Jr 

40 

years 

Charles  F.  Cole,  Jr 

40 

years 

Joseph  Silva 

30 

years 

Joseph  Manfredi  

30 

years 

John  Costa  

30 

years 

Agnes  McCarthy 

25 

years 

garden  plots  and  in  the  winter- 
time it  is  hauled  out  to  remove 
snow  from  warehouse  platforms. 

Our  vehicles  carry  no  advertis- 
ing. But  the  Company  name  on  a 
brass  plate,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  newer  trucks,  the 
trade  - mark,  identify  them  as 
Company  property  and  the  op- 
erators as  Company  representa- 
tives who  can  be  depended  upon 
to  observe  the  rules  of  the  high- 
way in  respect  to  safety  and 
driving  courtesy. 
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Mexican  Henequen  Producers  Visit  Here 


Left  to  right,  Sr.  Pasos  Peniche,  new  manager  of  the  Henequeneros  • 
de  Yucatan;  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  President;  Sr.  Peon  Bolio,  Manager  r 
of  the  Association  of  Henequen  Producers;  Stanley  Cheney,  Manager  i 
of  Fiber  Department;  Sr.  Erosa  Camara,  Mayor  of  Merida,  Yucatan, 
and  Manager  of  the  Association  of  local  cordage  mills  in  Merida, 
Yucatan;  Edwin  G.  Roos,  Vice  President. 


Attend  State  C.  1. 0. 
Annual  Convention 

Massachusetts  State  C.  I.  O. 
Industrial  Union  Council’s  eleventh 
annual  convention  held  on  No- 
vember 25,  26  and  27  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  in  Boston  was  attended 
by  the  following  delegates  from 
local  692,  T.  W.  U.  A.:  Lawrence 
D.  Mossey,  Walter  E.  Carr,  Joseph 
Silva  and  Alvin  Guidaboni;  and 
alternates  Fred  Botieri  and  James 
Souza. 

The  executive  officers  elected 
were  as  follows:  President,  J. 
William  Belanger;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Salvatore  Camelio;  vice 
presidents,  Martin  J.  Walsh,  Jack 
Prager  and  Leo  W.  Messier. 

The  principal  speakers  at  the 
convention  were  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Governor 
Paul  A,  Dever,  Director  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Antonio  Eng- 
land, Past  State  CIO  President 
Joseph  A.  Salerno,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  John  J.  DelMonte,  Arch- 
bishop Richard  Cushing,  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Nash  and  Rabbi 
Shubow. 


No.  1 Mill 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Here  is  your  unscrupulous  re- 
porter again,  so  “hear  ye”! 

Thanksgiving  proved  to  be  a 
joyous  holiday  for  everyone  in  this 
department,  and  had  you  ventured 
through  this  province  the  follow- 
ing day  you  would  have  heard 
everyone  talking  turkey. 

On  November  29th  the  girls  in 
this  department  had  a party  dur- 
ing our  lunch  hour  in  honor  of 
Hortense  Mary  Thomas,  who  cele- 
brated her  25th  wedding  anniver- 
sary. She  was  presented  with  a 
silver  compote  and  tray.  Congrat- 
ulations, Mary,  to  you  and  yours! 

On  December  11th,  Joseph 
Cadose  celebrated  his  5th  wedding 
anniversary  and  he  gave  his  wife 
a fur  coat  in  appreciation  of  five 
years  of  marital  bliss.  However, 
what  she  gave  him  is  still  a mys- 
tery to  us.  Anyway,  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  many 
future  years,  Joe! 

With  a tear  in  our  eye,  we  said 
good-bye  to  John  Maini,  who  has 
taken  up  new  duties  in  No.  1 
Mill  Spinning  Room.  Our  loss  is 
their  gain,  and  so  best  wishes, 
Johnny! 

We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to 
Manuel  Ferreira,  who  has  joined 
us  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
when  John  Maini  left,  and  to 
Esther  Cassanelli,  who  applied  for 
a job  on  the  converted  spinner 
twisters.  We  hope  they  will  enjoy 
working  with  us  as  much  as  we 
enjoy  working  with  them. 

“Thom"  Scagliarini  was  neither 
a sharpshooter  nor  lucky  as  far 
as  dining  on  venison  was  con- 
cerned, but  he’s  looking  forward 
to  dining  on  duckling  before  the 
season  closes.  If  not,  he’ll  have  to 
stick  to  his  usual  diet  of  fish. 

These  cold  evenings  find  George 
Strassel  providing  everlasting  en- 
tertainment for  his  family  and 
neighbors  with  his  television  set. 
The  “Welcome”  mat  is  still  un- 
folded. 

Our  maestro,  Jimmy  Kosta,  is 
rapidly  climbing  to  the  top  in 
popularity  with  his  grand  dance 
band.  Anyone  desiring  music  for 
parties  or  social  affairs  can  con- 


j RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

George  “Sonny”  Hanelt  was 
home  for  a week  laid  up  with  a 
cold. 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
Fred  Stephani  on  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

The  privacy  of  the  Receiving 
Department  Office  was  invaded 
recently  by  an  all-white  puppy 
with  soulful  eyes.  He  barged  in 
without  fanfare  or  introduction, 
said  “hello”  to  each  of  us,  then 
settled  on  the  floor  for  a restful 
nap.  Waking  up  suddenly  he 
whisked  away  toward  13  1 and 
was  seen  no  more.  Given  a thor- 
ough scrubbing  and  a couple  of 
good  meals  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  have  captured  first 
honors  at  any  dog  show. 

Joseph  Luz  is  the  proud  pappy 
of  a baby  boy  born  November  9. 

Mickey  Mouse,  and  his  second 
cousin  Mortimer,  met  with  an  ac- 
cident the  other  evening  in  the 
Receiving  Department  Office,  the 
type  of  which  is  long  associated 
with  their  long  list  of  relatives. 
Not  content  with  merely  raiding 
a certain  desk  in  the  office  and 
creating  more  or  less  mischief, 
their  curiosity  gave  way  and  they 
succumbed  to  the  lure  of  a piece 
of  cheese  in  a snare  well  designed 
for  them. 

Joe  Costa  hurt  his  left  foot  when 
a bale  of  Cuban  Sisal  fell  against 
it  while  he  was  working  in  the 
warehouse.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Medical  Department,  then  after 
lunch  given  a ride  home  by  Ray 
Brock  in  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment truck. 

Ye  humble  scribe  has  now  grad- 
uated from  sleeping  at  the  movies 
to  dozing  off  at  television  pro- 
grams. The  other  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  Cordage  Club  he  sat  down 
to  watch  the  Milton  Berle  Show 
and  fell  into  a slumber  during  the 
mid-time  commercial,  waking  up 
just  a few  seconds  before  nine. 

Sight  unseen  nowadays:  Young 
boys  rolling  hoops.  Kids  these 
days  are  blessed  with  tricycles  and 
roller  skates  instead.  In  this  con- 
nection Bruno  Laurenti  (crew 
member  of  the  fiber  train  feeding 
No.  2 Mill)  and  I rolled  many 
a hoop  of  various  sizes  amidst  the 
rugged  terrain  of  upper  Cordage 
Terrace,  hard  by  the  old  stone 
crusher.  A 12-inch  piece  of  cop- 
per wire  bent  into  shape  served 
as  the  steering  gear,  and  early 
morning  before  - school  sessions 
were  quite  popular.  Bleeding 
bruises  were  not  uncommon  as 
the  whirring  hoop  struck  an  un- 
seen obstacle  and  backfired,  strik- 
ing the  Angers  of  the  right  hand. 


tact  Jim  in  this  department. 

Should  you  venture  to  Brockton 
some  Saturday  night,  you  wouldn’t 
fail  to  see  Frank  “Flash”  Gallo 
“cutting  the  rug”  at  Canton  Hall. 
How  about  joining  you  in  your 
frolic.  Flash? 

With  Christmas  almost  upon  us, 
we  And  everyone  laden  with  bun- 
dles, hustling  and  bustling  about 
doing  last  minute  shopping 
However,  everyone  isn’t  as  for- 
tunate as  Ena  Durnion.  She  does 
her  shopping  and  has  someone 
carry  the  parcels  home. 

I wish  at  this  time  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  everyone  who  has  helped 
make  my  column  possible. 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year! 


The  oversupply  of  henequen  in 
Yucatan,  Mexico,  was  the  princi- 
pal topic  of  discussion  when  three 
representatives  of  The  Governor 
of  that  State  came  to  Plymouth 
on  November  23  and  24  to  talk 
with  Company  heads  here.  This 
oversupply  applies  only  to  hene- 
quen since  it  can  be  used  only  in 
certain  products;  the  supply  of 
manila  and  sisalana  is  less  than 
or  barely  equal  to  the  demand  for 
them. 

The  overabundance  of  fiber 
stocks  affects  the  food  supply  in 
Yucatan  as  that  territory  grows 
practically  none  of  its  own  food 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  export 
of  henequen  for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  food  supply. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  of  these 
officials  to  this  country  and  to  our 


Joseph  Gilli,  aged  79  years,  a 
former  Carpenter  Shop  employee, 
died  at  his  home  on  13  Prince 
street  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

He  first  came  to  work  here  on 
June  8,  1917,  and  was  employed 
briefly  in  No.  2 Mill  and  the 
Grounds  Department,  but  most  of 
his  service  here  was  in  the  Car- 
penter Shop.  He  was  retired  on 
July  14,  1941. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  No- 
vember 28  with  a high  mass  of 
requiem  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  In- 
terment was  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Cemetery. 


LADIES! 

Are  You  Looking  for  an 
Unusual  Gifl  for  Your 
Husband  or  Best  Boy 
Friend? 

Give  him  a Year’s 
Membership  to  the 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
MEN’S  CLUB 

One  Year’s  Dues  - $5.00 

Apply  to  Steward, 
Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s 
Club 


plant  was  to  explain  the  situation 
in  full,  to  study  the  uses  to  which 
their  fiber  is  put,  and  to  see  what 
the  prospects  are  for  the  sale  of 
more  henequen  in  the  coming 
year. 

As  a result  of  their  visit,  we  ar- 
ranged to  purchase  a sizeable 
amount  of  the  fiber  some  of  which 
is  expected  to  arrive  here  by  boat 
late  in  December,  We  use  hene- 
quen primarily  for  binder  twine 
and  a small  portion  for  baler 
twine. 

It  was  the  first  time  any  of 
them  had  visited  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  and  they  were  all 
impressed  with  the  size  of  our 
mills,  our  efficiency  of  operations 
and  the  large  quantities  of  fibers 
of  all  kinds  that  we  use. 


VINCENT  STEFANl 
JOINS  PENSION  PLAN' 

Vincent  Stefani  of  the  Steam 
and  Power  Department  became 
eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Company’s  Pension  Plan  and 
signed  up  as  a new  member  as  of 
December  1st. 


Thirteen  Mistakes 

1.  To  attempt  to  set  up  your 
own  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

2.  To  try  to  measure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  others  by  your  own. 

3.  To  e X p e c t uniformity  of 
opinions  in  the  world. 

4.  To  fail  to  make  allowance 
for  inexperience. 

5.  To  endeavor  to  mold  all  dis- 
positions alike. 

6.  Not  to  yield  in  unimportant 
trifles. 

7.  To  look  for  perfection  in  oui 
own  actions. 

8.  To  worry  ourselves  and  others 
about  what  cannot  be  remedied. 

9.  Not  to  help  everybody  wher- 
ever, however  and  whenever  W£ 
can. 

10.  To  consider  anything  im- 
possible that  we  cannot  ourselve; 
perform. 

11.  To  believe  only  what  otu 
finite  minds  can  grasp. 

12.  Not  to  make  allowances  foi 
the  weaknesses  of  others. 

13.  To  estimate  by  some  out 
side  quality  when  it  is  that  withii 
which  makes  the  man. 


JOSEPH  GILLI 


December,  1949 
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R.C.  Weaver  Receives 
Top  Scouting  Honor 

In  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  boyhood  through 
Scouting,  Superintendent  Ralph 
C.  Weaver  was  presented  with  the 
Silver  Beaver,  the  highest  honor 
in  Scouting  that  the  council  can 
give  to  Scouters,  on  Sunday  night, 
December  11,  at  the  30th  annual 
meeting  of  Squanto  Council,  held 
at  Whitman  Town  Hall. 

The  presentation  was  made  in 
the  midst  of  former  recipients  of 
the  high  honor  and  a selected 
group  of  Boy  Scouts,  including 
Mr.  Weaver’s  four  sons,  all  of 
whom  are  active  in  Boy  Scouting 
also. 

The  award  was  presented  by 
Roland  T.  Holmes,  Chairman  of 
the  Silver  Beaver  Committee,  who 
told  the  group  of  Mr.  Weaver’s 
long  and  active  interest  in  Boy 
Scouting  which  began  back  in 
1913,  when  he  was  a Boy  Scout  in 
Dorchester. 

In  1928  he  formed  the  Cordage 
Boy  Scout  Troop,  an  organization 
which  is  still  active  today,  serv- 
ing as  Scoutmaster  and  assistant 
Scoutmaster  of  the  troop.  At  that 
time  the  need  for  a troop  in  this 
vicinity  became  apparent.  Much 
hard  work  went  into  the  forming 
of  the  troop,  but  the  results 
justified  the  efforts.  In  a short 
time  the  Company  troop  was  in 
competition  with  other  troops  in 
this  vicinity  under  Scoutmaster 
Weaver,  who  was  then  a new- 
comer to  the  Company,  working 
in  the  Lab.  One  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  troop,  William 
MacPhail,  is  today  its  Scoutmaster. 

; Others  on  the  original  committee 
with  Mr.  Weaver  were  H.  G.  Rob- 
erts, Charles  MacKinnon,  James 
Spooner  and  the  late  Paul  Viets 
and  John  Damon. 

In  later  years  Rick  served  as 
Sea  Scout  Skipper  for  twelve 
years  and  more  recently,  as  chair- 
man of  his  troop  committee, 
.member  of  the  Squanto  Council’s 
executive  board,  and  chairman  of 
the  leadership  training  commit- 
tee. Even  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Dartmouth  plant  as  man- 
ager, he  continued  his  Scouting 
activities  and  served  as  Scout- 
master of  a troop  of  Canadian 
Scouts. 

“His  record  of  leadership  in  his 
troop,”  Chairman  Holmes  con- 
tinued, “in  the  Sea  Scout  pro- 
gram of  Plymouth,  as  a member 
of  the  Squanto  Council,  has  made 
him  most  outstanding  as  a servant 
to  boyhood  through  Scouting  in 
his  community.  He  is  acting  chair- 
man of  the  school  committee  in 
his  town.  He  has  served  with  the 
Massachusetts  State  Guard  as 
colonel  and  was  active  in  the  de- 
velopment of  wartime  defense 
services.” 

Others  from  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  who  were  given  awards 
were : 

Dr.  Bryce  Prindle,  present  chair- 
man of  Squanto  Council’s  leader- 
ship training  committee  and  com- 
mitteeman of  Troop  47,  who  re- 
ceived the  Scouter’s  Award  (three 
years) ; Clement  Perry,  basic 
Scoutmaster;  Robert  Pardee,  John 
Dui'gin,  instructors,  all  of  whom 
received  certificates. 

During  the  election  of  officers 
which  followed,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Holmes  and  Dr.  Prindle  were 
named  to  the  executive  board. 


ALFRED  CHRISTIE 
RETIRED  DEC.  1 


ALFRED  CHRISTIE 

Alfred  Christie,  an  oiler  in  the 
Rope  Room,  who  reached  his 
40th  year  of  service  with  the 
Company  on  November  1,  was  re- 
tired on  pension  effective  Decem- 
ber 1.  He  has  been  out  on  sick 
leave  since  July  24. 

Since  coming  to  work  here  in 
1909,  A1  has  always  worked  in  the 
Rope  Room.  His  service  was  inter- 
rupted for  a short  period  during 
World  War  I when  he  served 
overseas.  He  is  spoken  of  by  his 
fellow-workers  as  being  very  fun- 
loving  and  agreeable  to  work  with, 
and  by  his  foreman  and  overseer 
as  being  a hard  worker.  A1  is  a 
member  of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual 
Association,  makes  his  home  at 
151  Sandwich  street  and  has  one 
son. 

Congratulations,  Al,  upon  com- 
pleting forty  years  of  faithful 
service.  May  the  years  ahead  be 
filled  with  better  health  and  good 
cheer  for  you. 

New  Tonic  Dispensers 
For  No.  1 Mill 

Assorted  flavors  in  tonic  will  be 
on  tap  for  employees  in  No.  I 
Mill  from  now  on  as  a result  of 
the  new  dispensing  units  soon  to 
be  installed.  The  new  type  dis- 
pensers will  replace  the  three 
Coco-Cola  machines  that  are  there 
at  the  present  time.  They  will  be 
in  the  same  locations,  namely,  in 
the  rope  alley  between  No.  I Mill 
and  the  Ropxe  Room,  near  the 
overseer’s  office  in  No.  1 Mill,  and 
in  No.  1 Mill  basement. 

This  new  type  unit,  designed  to 
carry  six  different  kinds  of  tonic, 
was  introduced  first  on  the  middle 
floor  of  No.  2 Mill  some  time  ago 
and  its  popularity  has  grown  so 
that  the  Cordage  Club,  which 
holds  the  tonic  dispenser  conces- 
sion here,  decided  to  have  this 
multiple  type  unit  installed  in  No. 
1 Mill  also,  providing  a wider  as- 
sortment of  soft  drinks  for  the 
same  price  of  a nickel  for  any 
kind  available. 

Empty  bottles  continue  to  be  a 
serious  problem,  both  to  the  Club 
and  the  Company.  Loss  of  bottles 
means  loss  of  money  to  the  Club. 
If  they  are  left  around  the  mill, 
they  are  unsightly  and  a detri- 
ment to  good  housekeeping  and 
safety. 

Please  return  the  bottles  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  have  tonic 
available  when  we  want  it! 
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Harry  Burns,  Poet,  Humorist,  and 
Accountant,  Retires  After  46  Years 


Harry  W.  Burns,  oldest  salary 
and  fourth  oldest  employee  of  the 
Company  in  length  of  service, 
cleared  his  desk  for  the  last  time 
last  Friday,  December  16,  and  left 
for  a two-week  vacation  prior  to 
retirement.  His  retirement  is  ef- 
fective as  of  January  1,  1950. 

Harry  came  to  work  here  in  No- 
vember, 1903,  five  years  after  his 
graduation  from  Plymouth  High 
School.  He  first  worked  as  a 
stenographer  in  the  twine  depart- 
ment, but  was  soon  transferred  to 
accounting  where  he  has  been 
since,  working  up  to  chief  account- 
ant and  comptroller,  a position 
he  held  until  a few  years  ago  when 
he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  be- 
cause of  poor  health.  In  the  last 
few  years  of  his  service  here,  he 
has  handled  the  intricate  account- 
ing problems  in  connection  with 
taxes  and  financial  statements, 
working  very  closely  with  the 
Company’s  firm  of  auditors.  He 
has  had  charge  of  filing  state  tax 
returns  for  the  corporation  and 
has  handled  the  many  foreign 
transactions  involved  between  the 
Plymouth  and  Canadian  plants. 
He  has  helped  to  compile  our  an- 
nual reports  and  has  dealt  with 
transfers  of  Company  stock. 

Aside  from  his  excellent  ac- 
counting ability  and  skill  with 
figures,  Mr.  Bui’ns  will  also  be 
missed  by  his  fellow  workers  be- 
cause of  his  keen  wit  and  sen.se 
of  humor.  Harry  could  always  be 
depended  upon  to  supply  a bon 
mot  when  one  was  needed  and  his 
dry  humor  has  often  enlivened 
the  day  for  his  immediate  co- 
workers in  the  throes  of  juggling 
trying  figures. 

He  served  as  President  of  the 
Cordage  Club  for  the  year  1926 
and  took  part  in  many  of  the 


HARRY  W.  BURNS 


Club’s  dramatic  offerings  of  the 
20’s. 

He  served  as  the  writer  of 
poems  for  many  occasions  of  cele- 
brations and  leave-takings  and  if 
all  these  rhymes  were  collected 
they  would  make  a sizeable  and 
interesting  tome.  He  is  active  in 
church  affairs,  is  an  avid  baseball 
fan  and  enjoys  woodworking  and 
reading. 

Prior  to  his  leaving  his  fel- 
low workers  presented  him  with 
a gift  and  a “Diploma,  Issued  by 
Figures  You  Can  Trust  Academie.” 
Because  Mr.  Burns  has  done  so 
much  delving  into  old  archives  for 
the  Company  History,  he  has  re- 
ferred to  himself  recently  as  the 
Historical  and  Retroactive  Ac- 
countant so  the  diploma  was  made 
out  accordingly,  bestowing  upon 
him  the  degree  of  N.M.D.  (No 
More  Digging). 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE  DIVIDENDS 

The  Veterans’  Administration  has  announced  the  formula  by 
which  some  16  million  World  War  II  veterans  may  figure  out  the 
life  insurance  dividend  they  may  expect  within  the  next  six  months. 

To  figure  out  the  amount  of  his  check  a veteran  needs  to  know 
such  things  as  the  amount  of  his  insurance,  the  age  at  which  he  took 
it  out,  and  the  number  of  months  it  was  kept  in  force  up  to  the 
anniversary  date  in  1948. 

For  veterans  40  or  younger  dividend  rate  is  55  cents  a month  for 
each  $1,000  of  insurance.  For  those  over  40  when  the  policy  was 
issued,  there  is  a descending  scale. 


Dividend  on  Each  $1,000 
for  Each  Month  in  Force 


Age  When 

Up  to  the 

Annive 

Issued 

Date 

in  1948 

40  and  under 

55 

cents 

41 

52 

i< 

42 

49 

ti 

43 

46 

(< 

44 

43 

<< 

45 

40 

ti 

46 

37 

it 

47 

34 

tt 

48 

31 

tt 

49 

28 

tt 

50 

25 

tt 

51 

24 

tt 

52 

23 

tt 

53 

22 

tt 

54 

21 

tt 

55  and  over 

20 

tt 

The  dividend  will  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  on  both  term  and 
converted  policies.  It  is  not  subject  to  income  tax.  Veterans  must 
apply  for  it. 

When  will  you  get  your  GI  insurance  dividend? 

If  the  VA’s  plans  go  according  to  schedule  over  the  26-week 
period,  it  should  work  like  this:  Take  the  last  three  digits  of  your 
serial  number,  put  a decimal  point  in  front  of  them  and  multiply 
by  26.  The  answer  will  give  you  the  approximate  number  of  weeks 
you  will  wait  after  Jan.  1. 
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A Merry  Christmas 
Must  Be  A Safe  One 


May  your  Christmas  be  merry 
and  bright!  But  to  keep  it  as  gay 
and  shiny  as  tinsel,  you  must  take 
care  not  to  have  it  marred  by 
accident. 

The  greatest  accident  toll  is 
piled  up  on  the  highways  where 
holiday  celebrating  often  results 
in  carelessness,  poor  judgment  and 
traffic  mishaps.  Don’t  get  holiday 
spirit  mixed  up  with  spirite! 

If  you’re  planning  a trip,  get 
an  early  start  to  allow  yourself 
plenty  of  time  to  drive  carefully, 
especially  if  the  roads  are  slippery. 

■Watch  out  for  careless  pedes- 
trians in  last  minute  rush  rash- 
ness. Give  them  a break  as  they 
dash  around  loaded  to  the  eye- 
brows with  packages. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 


Don  McLean  is  passing  out  ci- 
gars for  the  birth  of  his  second 
son.  Peggy  presented  him  with 
Don,  Jr.,  on  November  21. 


Christine  Gilligan  is  back  from 
her  vacation,  which  she  spent 
tracking  down  bargains  in  dark- 
est Boston.  Off  on  a different  sort 
of  hunt  last  week  were  Lucien 
Eddie  Tavares  and  A1 
The  deer  season  is  on — 


Laurent, 

Krueger. 

bang! 


OCEAN-GOING  INVASION  CARRIER 
NOW  PEACE-TIME  COMMERCIAL  TANKERi 


■Virginia  Mitchell  is  wearing  a 
new  green  Ford  with  chromium 
accessories  these  days. 


Richard  Eldridge  has  recovered 
nicely  from  nose  surgery  per- 
formed at  the  Tobey  Hospital  in 
Wareham,  and  is  again  making 


Keep  your  Christmas  tree  from  his  rounds  on  Friday  with  the  pay 


burning  your  house: 

1.  Keep  it  in  water,  at  least  j 
until  you  set  it  up.  And  take  it  i 
down  before  it  gets  too  dry.  ' 

2.  Anchor  it  securely  and  not  I 
too  near  the  fireplace  or  stove. 

3.  Don’t  use  any  light  fixtures  ! 
that  have  worn  insulation  that 
might  short-circuit  and  set  the 
tree  ablaze. 

4.  Select  glass  ornaments  or 
other  fireproof  materials  instead  I 


envelopes.  Easily  the  most  wel- 
come sight  of  the  week. 


On  December  2,  the  girls  in  the 
accounting  departments  gave  a 
somewhat  different  shower.  This 
one  was  a birthday  party  for 
Harry  Burns,  and  was  complete 
with  cake,  music  box  and  presents. 
Not  released  for  publication  was 
the  number  of  candles. 


Sharing  his  birthday  from  now 


of  paper,  cotton  or  celluloid.  Don’t 
use  flame  candles. 

5.  Don’t  overload  one  socket. 
If  a fuse  blows,  eliminate  some  of 
the  tree  lights. 

6.  To  avoid  short  circuit,  don’t 
string  metallic  tinsel  in  contact 
with  light  sockets. 

7.  Disconnect  tree  lights  when 
you’re  leaving  your  home. 

Other  safety  tips  from  Santa’s 
sack: 

Avoid  giving  toys  small  enough 
for  small  tots  to  swallow  . . . toys 
with  small  parts  that  can  be 
pulled  off  . . . toys  with  sharp 
edges  or  sharp  pomts  or  poisonous 
paint. 

Give  toys  that  are  sturdy  and 
well-made.  A toy  that  breaks 
easily  may  cause  a bad  fall,  cut 
or  infection.  Teach  youngsters 
how  to  play  with  them  properly. 

■When  opening  presents,  collect 
all  wrappings  and  throw  them 
away  immediately  as  they  are 
highly  inflammable.  In  stacking 
the  gifts  under  the  tree,  be  sure 
they  are  not  too  near  the  fire- 
place. A screen  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place is  more  important  at  Christ- 
mas time  than  at  any  other  time. 

CHRISTMAS  IS  A TIME  TO 
BE  GLAD  AND  GRATEFUL  THAT 
YOU  AND  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 
ARE  ALIVE,  WELL  AND  HAPPY! 


on  will  be  Bonnie  Jane  McLean, 
whose  mama  used  to  be  in  our 
Sales  Department.  Bonnie  made 
her  debut  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
that  morning. 


Ed  Wadell  is  back  from  Texas, 
but  the  change  of  climate  seems 
to  be  bothering  him.  At  least,  he 
has  a nice,  authentic  New  England 
cold. 


Sunnie  Ransom  and  I trotted 
to  Pembroke  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 5 to  hear  Ruth  St.  Denis  lec- 
ture on  the  modern  dance.  She 
also  demonstrated  how  to  stay 
young  and  beautiful  by  standing 
on  the  back  of  your  neck  for  ten 
minutes  a day.  I tried  it  — just 
call  me  Gravel  Gertie. 


December  8 has  a real  claim  to 
go  down  in  history  now  under 
Notable  Events  — like  famous 
birthdays  and  notable  marine 
disasters.  On  that  historic  occa- 
sion two  of  the  Pin  Topplers 
bowled  over  100.  Evelyn  Coit  and 
Muriel  Rudolph  are  the  two  stars, 
and  it  couldn’t  happen  to  a nicer 
team. 


How  seacraft  which  carried  men 
and  materials  needed  for  victory 
in  the  recent  war  have  been  put 
to  peacetime  commercial  use  was 
demonstrated  here  recently  when 
a converted  LST  (landing  ship 
tank)  arrived  at  the  plant  bear- 
ing fiber  from  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

The  craft  was  the  SS  Diane,  an 
American  freighter  but  flying  the 
Honduras  flag.  Measuring  325 
feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet  in 
width,  the  vessel  carried  2850  bales 
of  Haitian  and  1750  bales  of 
Cuban  sisal,  a portion  of  which 
was  unloaded  here  and  the  re- 
mainder in  New  York. 

In  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
officers,  he  showed  how  the  huge 
doors,  on  the  bow  end,  made  to 
open  up  to  roll  out  tanks  and 
other  equipment  for  establishing 
a beachhead,  had  been  welded  and 
how  the  one  large  hold  had  been 
made  into  three  separate  holds.  A 


bulkhead  was  installed,  ballast 
tanks  were  converted  and  the  heavy 
cranes,  which  were  formerly  used 
to  lower  small  attack  boats,  had 
been  removed,  as  well  as  all  the 
radar  equipment  with  which  the 
LST  had  been  fitted.  Navy  quarters 
which  had  accommodated  a crew 
of  two  to  three  hundred  were  made 
over.  The  tanker  carried  a crew 
of  thirty  when  she  docked  here 
and  they  represented  fourteen 
different  nationalities. 

The  LST  was  built  in  1945  but 
was  never  used  in  active  warfare. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  the  Pacific, 
invasion  bound,  when  the  war 
ended  and  she  was  recalled.  The 
vessel  was  converted  to  a com- 
mercial tanker  in  1947  and  has 
since  been  used  principally  to 
transport  cargo  between  Central 
America,  the  ’West  Indies  and  the 
United  States. 


HARRIS  HALL 


EDWARD  R.  ROSSI 


Jean  Spalluzzi  gave  a stork 
shower  at  her  home  for  Martha 
Morrison  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  attended  by  many  of  the 
office  girls. 


DEATH  NEVER  TAKES  A HOLIDAY 


Don't  let  holiday  “spirits”  get  you  involved  in  an 
accident.  Liquor  and  gasoline  don’t  mix.  If  you 
drink,  don’t  drive.  Let  someone  who  is  not  drink- 
ing drive  you  home.  Remember,  death  never  takes 
a holiday— even  at  Christmas. 


Be  Careful— the  life  you  save  may  be  your  own! 


The  coldest  spot  in  the  plant, 
we  believe,  is  right  up  here  at 
Harris  Hall  ever  since  the  two  new 
walk-in  refrigerators  were  in- 
stalled. Measuring  six  by  six  feet 
and  7-feet,  7-inches  in  height,  the 
two  white  porcelain  front  ice 
boxes  can  hold  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  meat,  vegetables  and 
other  foods. 

Harris  Hall  workers  are  prac- 
tically seeing  pies  in  their  sleep 
these  days.  They’ve  just  about  re- 
covered from  filling  an  avalanche 
of  orders  for  pies  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  now  they’re  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  Christmas  orders. 
Ada  Tassinari  and  Eleanor  "Vacchi 
were  on  the  job  at  5:30  a.m.  on 
November  23  and  turned  out 
exactly  195  pies  for  employees. 
The  favorite  was  squash. 

The  lights  on  our  Christmas  tree 
were  turned  on  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 13,  in  keeping  with  the 
town  - wide  program  for  early 
Christmas  illumination.  We' have 
Christmas  trees  at  both  cafeterias. 

December  seems  to  be  a busy 
month  for  special  parties.  We 
started  on  December  7 by  serving 
197  dinners  to  stockholders.  Then 
on  December  15  we  served  a group 
of  150  who  gathered  here  for  a 
Boy  Scout  Council  meeting  at 
which  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
was  guest  of  honor.  On  December 
19,  Harris  Hall  served  dinner  to  65 
supervisors  preceding  their  meet- 
ing. 


PUPILS  FIND  LAYING 
MACHINE  FASCINATING 


Once  again  the  pupils  of  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  L.  Z.  Thomas 
School  in  Hanson  visited  the  plant 
on  November  8,  as  part  of  their 
social  studies.  Before  taking  a 
tour  through  the  mills,  they  first 
saw  the  new  Company  movie  “The 
Plymouth  Story”  at  the  Audi- 
torium. 

The  pupils  have  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  appreciation: 

L.  Z.  Thomas  School 
Hanson  Mass. 

November  16,  1949' 

Gentlemen : 

I wish,  on  behalf  of  my  class, 
to  thank  all  the  people  who  made 
our  trip  to  Plymouth  Cordage  en- 
joyable, interesting,  and  one  to 
be  remembered.  Our  class  readily 
agreed  that  the  sound  movies, 
combined  with  a guide  to  lead 
through  the  plant,  gave  us  some- 
thing to  remember  always. 

Of  course,  as  you  must  know, 
the  movies  appealed  to  everyone; 
but  we  were  especially  fascinated 
by  watching  the  machine  that 
twists  three  strands  of  rope  into 
one  complete  rope. 

Thank  you  again  for  having 
given  us  such  a pleasant  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Bryant 

8th  Grade 


Quotation  for  the  Month  of  De- 
cember: 

“Words  and  feathers  are  quickly 
scattered  but  not  easily  gathered 
up  again.” 
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LORING  LIBRARY  | 


An  up-to-the-last-minute  list  of 

new  books  available  at  the  Loring 

Library : 

FICTION 

I Good  Novels  for  All  Tastes 
; JOURNEY  INTO  CHRISTMAS— 
; Bess  Streeter  Aldrich 
I MARY — Sholem  Asch 

EVERYWHERE  I ROAM  — Ben 
Lucien  Burman 

ROGUE’S  MARCH  — Maristan 
Chapman 

WAY  WEST— A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr. 

PEACEABLE  KINGDOM— Ardyth 
Kennedy 

CELIA  AMBERLEY— V i c t o r i a 
Lincoln 

BEST  NOVELS  AND  STORIES  of 
Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes.  West- 
ern stories  — Eugene  Manlove 
Rhodes 

MY  INDIAN  SON-IN-LAW— Hilda 
Wernher 

ABE  LINCOLN  OF  PIGEON 
CREEK— W.  E.  Wilson 

NON-FICTION 

4000  YEARS  OP  CHRISTMAS— 
E.  W.  Count 

YOUR  PROFESSION:  How  to 
Choose  a Profession  and  How 
to  Prepare  For  It — Cunningham 
& Reed 

GUESTS  OF  THE  KREMLIN— 
Robert  G.  Emmens 

THIS  I REMEMBER:  sequel  to 
her  “This  is  My  Story” — Eleanor 
Roosevelt 

KILLERS  OF  THE  DREAM— 
Lillian  Smith 

ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  RUS- 
SIANS; the  Yalta  Conference — 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 

THREAD  THAT  RUNS  SO  TRUE 
— Jesse  Stuart 

TRAVELER’S  GUIDE  to  Roadside 
Wild  Flowers,  Shrubs  and  Trees 
of  the  United  States  — K.  S. 
Taylor,  editor 

RAISING  A RIOT  — Alfred 
Toombs 

AMATEUR  BOAT  BUILDING — 
Michael  Verney 

MAKE  FRIENDS  WITH  YOUR 
LAND — Leonard  Wickenden 


STORY  HOUR 

A Christmas  Story  Hour  will  be 
held  at  the  Loring  Library  on 
Monday,  December  19th  at  3:30 
p.m. 

Mrs.  August  B.  Hunicke  will  tell 
the  stories,  and  all  of  the  children 
in  the  North  Plymouth  area  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


I INDUSTRIAL 

I RELATIONS 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

Mrs.  Doris  Davison,  who  has 
been  employed  in  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  has  left  to 
make  her  home  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Andrews 
and  son  Joel  spent  Thanksgiving 
with  Mrs.  Andrews’  mother, 
Bertha  C.  Lawday. 

Betty  Chandler’s  brother  John 
came  down  from  Stowe,  Vermont, 
to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  his 
mother  and  sister. 

Miss  Sarah  Wallen  entertained 
her  sisters  from  Providence  for 
the  holiday. 

Mrs.  Inez  White  has  been  in  for 
a short  time  helping  the  girls  in 
the  Credit  Union  figure  dividend. 


30th  Wedding 

Anniversary 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Rezendes 

Manuel  Rezendes,  one  of  our 
long-service  employees,  and  Mrs. 
Rezendes,  celebrated  their  thir- 
tieth wedding  anniversary  on  No- 
vember 27  when  a surprise  party 
was  given  in  their  honor  at  their 
home  on  Spooner  street.  The 
party  was  given  by  their  three 
sons,  Edward,  Harry  and  Gerald, 
and  their  daughter-in-law,  Mrs. 
Gerald  Rezendes.  The  party  was 
held  on  the  27th  but  the  anniver- 
sary actually  falls  on  November 
29. 

Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Manuel  Enos,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Rezendes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  Rezendes  and  son  Ron- 
ald, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  Jesse 
and  children  Diane  and  Albert, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Enos,  Man- 
uel L.  Carvalho,  Mrs.  Jamesena 
Durnion,  Edward  Rezendes  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rezendes. 

November  29  is  a day  for  a 
three-fold  celebration  for  Manuel 
as  it  is  also  his  birthday  and  marks 
the  anniversary  of  his  coming  to 
work  for  the  Company.  This  was 
his  57th  birthday  and  his  42nd 
service  year.  He  is  a machine  re- 
pair man  in  No.  2 Mill  where  he 
has  worked  during  his  entire  42 
years  of  service. 


MANUFACTURING 
ORDER  DEPT. 


RITA  BLANCHARD 


We  are  happy  to  announce  the 
engagement  of  Ella  Lemius  to 
Allen  A.  Nowell  of  Attleboro.  Allen 
is  employed  by  the  American  Re- 
enforced Paper  Co.  He  is  building 
a home  for  his  bride-to-be  but  no 
date  for  the  wedding  has  been  set. 

Rita  Blanchard  and  her  hus- 
band, Howard,  were  two  of  the 
people  from  around  here  that  at- 
tended the  Yale-Harvard  football 
game  at  the  Yale  Bowl.  Though 
they  didn’t  happen  to  meet  any- 
one they  knew,  this  vicinity  was 
well  represented. 

This  year  the  Sample  Room  will 
be  the  spot  of  festivities.  The 
Tag  Room,  Sample  Room  and 
Mfg.  Order  Dept,  girls  are  getting 
together  to  have  their  Christmas 
party  there  the  21st  of  December 
during  the  noon  hour.  Names 
have  been  drawn  and  all  the  good 
things  to  eat  will  be  supplied  by 
the  girls,  with  cake  and  ice  cream 
from  Harris  Hall. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
EVERYBODY! 


! ROPE  ROOM  I 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Your  reporter  called  to  see  Al- 
fred Christie  last  Sunday  and  I’m 
pleased  to  report  that  he  is  com- 
ing along  fine.  He  was  glad  to 
see  me  and  spoke  of  how  he’d  be 
glad  to  have  any  of  the  boys  drop 
in  to  see  him. 

Arthur  Pedro  has  a unique  way 
of  catching  pigeons  with  a flash- 
light and  a burlap  bag.  Art  starts 
out  after  supper  and  usually  re- 
turns with  six  or  eight  birds.  So 
far.  Art  has  captured  about  forty. 

It’s  good  to  see  some  of  the  old 
gang  back  again.  Eddie  (Butch) 
Blandin,  George  Alves,  August 
Furtado  and  John  Souza.  We’re 
glad  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
shows  that  business  in  the  Rope 
Room  is  picking  up  and  that’s 
what  we  all  like  to  see. 

Joe  Robbins,  our  overseer,  who 
has  been  out  several  weeks  sick, 
is  much  improved  and  has  re- 
turned to  work.  Leo  Jaeger  filled 
in  during  his  absence. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  that  fragrant 
aroma  coming  from  your  neigh- 
bor’s kitchen.  It’s  not  the  kind  of 
deer  you’re  thinking  of;  it’s  just 
plain  dear  meat. 

The  next  Cordage  News  you  re- 
ceive will  be  in  the  New  Year, 
1950.  Therefore,  I wish  to  take 
this  occasion  to  wish  you  all  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year. 


HAPPY  TWOSOME 


Olive  Alves,  a jenny  spinner  in 
No.  1 Mill,  is  mighty  proud  of 
this  happy  little  twosome.  They’re 
Olive’s  grandchildren,  Spence  and 
Patty  Jean  Alves.  Spence  is  the 
son  of  John  Alves,  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Rope  Room,  while 
Patty  Jean  is  the  daughter  of 
Manuel  Alves  of  New  York. 


Every  minute  of  every  day  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  results  in 
death  or  injury  to  someone.  Ex- 
cessive speed  is  involved  in  one 
out  of  every  three  fatal  automobile 
accidents. 


ness 


After  sending  a parcel  to  Euro- 
pean relatives,  a farm  family  re- 
ceived a very  gi-ateful  letter  with 
this  paragraph: 

“If  you  can,  please  send  more 
of  those  little  pills.  We  didn’t 
know  what  they  were  until  Cousin 
Lempi  came  — she  has  studied 
English,  you  know  — and  read  the 
name  for  us.  Then  we  gave  them 
all  to  Uncle  Paul,  who  suffers 
from  rheumatism.  He  feels  much 
better  now,  and  says  it  is  the  best 
medicine  he  ever  took.  If  you 
don’t  remember  the  name  of  the 
pills,  they’re  called  ‘Life  Savers’.” 

* * * 

A man  from  Vermont  was  mail- 
ing an  order  to  his  butcher  in 
Boston.  First  he  began  the  note, 
“Kindly  send  two  gooses.”  That 
didn’t  seem  right,  so  he  started 
over  again  with  “Kindly  send  two 
geeses.”  Still  he  wasn’t  satisfied. 
He  settled  his  dilemma  by  writing 
finally,  “Kindly  send  me  a goose.” 
Then  he  signed  his  name  and  add- 
ed a P.S.:  “Send  another  one 
with  it.” 

* * # 

Junior:  “Daddy,  what’s  a 
sweater  girl?” 

Daddy:  “A  girl  who  works  in  a 
sweater  factory.”  (A  slight  pause.) 
“Say,  where  did  you  get  that 

question?” 

Junior:  “Never  mind  that,  dad- 
dy. Where  did  you  get  that  an- 
swer?” 

* * ♦ 

A minister  attempting  eulogy 

in  a funeral  sermon:  “We  have 
here  only  the  shell,  the  nut  is 
gone.” 

* * * 

“Well,  Mary,  now  that  we’ve 
struck  oil,  I want  you  to  have 
some  decent  clothes,”  said  Farmer 


Jones,  handing  his  wife  a big  roll 
of  bills. 

“Bill  Jones,  I’ll  have  you  know 
that  I’ve  worn  decent  clothes  all 
my  life,”  Mrs.  Jones  replied.  “Now 
I’m  going  to  dress  like  other 
women.” 

# * * 

Golfer:  “Notice  any  improve- 
ment since  last  year?” 

Caddy:  “Had  your  clubs  shined 
up,  haven’t  you,  sir?” 

* * * 

Pop  (reading  from  newspaper) ; 
“Over  5,000  alligators  go  each 
year  to  make  wallets.” 

Mom:  “Isn’t  it  wonderful  they 
can  be  trained  to  do  that.” 

* * * 

It  was  some  smart  man  who 
noted  that  a woman’s  greatest 
asset  has  always  been  and  always 
will  be  a man’s  imagination. 

* * * 

Little  George  was  saying  his 
good  night  prayers  in  a very  low 
voice. 

“I  can’t  hear  you,  dear,”  said 
his  mother. 

“Wasn’t  talking  to  you!”  said 
little  George  firmly. 

DAFFYNITIONS 
HARP:  a piano  in  the  nude. 
STATION  WAGON:  something  a 
city  person  buys  when  he  moves 
to  the  country  so  the  coimtry 
people  will  know  he’s  from  the 
city. 

DIME:  a dollar  with  all  the 
taxes  taken  out. 

PEDESTRIAN:  a car  owner  who 
found  a parking  space. 

FLOOR:  the  surest  thing  to  stop 
falling  hair. 

RAIN:  what  you  leave  your  rub- 
bers home  because  you  think  it 
probably  won’t. 

BATHING  BEAUTY:  a girl  worth 
wading  for. 


The  stage  is  set!  TIME:  Christmas!  PLACE:  The  Auditorium! 
And  a candle  lighted  in  each  window  to  proclaim  the  happy  tidings! 


And  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  C.I.O.  office,  a message 
from  the  employees  of  the  Company,  “Merry  Christmas  to  All.” 


Our  favorite  season  is  hei'e  again.  Colored  lights  and  holly 
brighten  every  window,  voices  of  carolers  break  the  silence  of  the 
frosty  night,  and  to  wide-eyed  tots,  Santa  Claus  is  the  “man  of  the 
hour.”  Here  at  Plymouth  Cordage  none  of  us  is  too  busy  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  spread  a little  holiday  cheer,  as  the  pictures  on  this 
page  so  aptly  show. 


On  the  plant  grounds,  the  stately  evergreen  is  again 
illuminated  with  hundreds  of  colored  lights.  Charles  Kaiser 
and  Bob  Sampson  get  the  strings  of  bulbs  in  readiness  before 
climbing  the  tree’s  25-foot  height. 


(Left)  More  Christmas 
cheer  at  Harris  Hall  where 
the  savory  odors  of  holiday 
delectables  now  in  prepara- 
tion mingle  with  the  warm 
glow  spread  by  their  Christ- 
mas tree.  Manuel  Furtado 
and  Annie  Cassanelli  add  the 
last  tinsel  touches. 


(Right)  Fruit  cakes  and 
fruit  pies  are  “musts”  for 
Christmas  and  Harris  Hall 
provides  both.  Joanne  Lewis 
ties  the  cakes  with  gay  holi- 
day ribbons. 
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979^0  Of  Eligible  Have 
Joined  Pension  Plan 

After  its  first  year  of  operation, 
membership  in  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Retirement  Plan  for  Em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  was 
nearly  97%  of  the  employees 
eligible  for  membership. 

The  table  which  follows,  pre- 
pared by  the  Plymouth  Retire- 
ment Committee,  reveals  that  the 
Trust  Fund  is  in  a healthy  con- 
dition. The  money  in  the  Fund  is, 
of  course,  held  in  trust  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Plan  and  their  beneficiaries.  Be- 
cause only  a very  few  have  retired 
so  far,  payments  from  this  fund 
have  been  small.  However,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Plan,  we  are 
accumulating  money  in  the  Fund 
now  so  that  in  later  years,  as 
more  and  more  people  retire,  it 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


GET  HEP  . . . 

GET  SET  FOR 
ANOTHER  CO.  SHOW 

Yep,  there’s  another  Company 
show  in  the  offing! 

With  the  applause  and  fine 
compliments  on  last  year’s  pro- 
duction still  ringing  in  our  ears, 
we  are  getting  ready  to  do  it  again 
— but  bigger  and  better  this  year! 

Plans  are  still  indefinite.  We’re 
going  to  have  the  same  director, 
Harriet  Crocker,  who  tackled  the 
job  last  year  of  whipping  some 
40  inexperienced  singers  and 
dancers  into  fine  fettle. 


NAMED  COMPANY 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 


THE  TOP  TEN 


Three  Kaisers,  two  of  them  brothers,  are  included  in  the 
list  of  “top  ten”  employees  at  Plymouth,  who  lead  in  years  of 
service  to  the  Company.  In  order  of  their  years  of  service,  the 
ten  with  the  longest  records  as  of  January  1,  1950,  are: 


Months 

4 
7 

5 
9 

5 
10 

7 

6 
5 
3 


OTHER  NYLON  HAWSER  FOR  MORAN 


Captain  Frank  J.  Hughes,  marine  superintendent  of  the  Moran 
Towing  and  Transportation  Company,  largest  tow  boat  operators  in 
this  country  and  the  first  to  put  a nylon  hawser  to  commercial  use, 
visited  the  plant  on  January  4 and  5 to  watch  another  nylon  tow  line 
being  made  for  Moran. 

Captain  Hughes  was  accompanied  by  John  Carver  of  Baker, 
Carver  and  Morrell,  long-time  Plymouth  marine  distributor  and  one 
of  the  oldest  accounts  on  the  Company  books,  and  by  Warren  Vail, 
one  of  our  sales  representatives  who  covers  the  marine  trade  in  New 
York. 

The  men  were  here  to  watch  the  manufacture  of  this  very  special 
1350-foot,  eight-inch  circumference  Stabilaid  Nylon  hawser,  similar  to 
the  one  we  furnished  them  about  two  years  ago  which  received  such 
wide  publicity. 

The  men  are  shown  here  watching  the  sparkling  white  rope  come 
off  the  big  laying  machine  in  the  Rope  Room.  Left  to  right,  Mr.  Car- 
ver, Julius  Kessler,  Capt.  Hughes  and  Walter  Carr.  After  the  laying 
operation,  the  rope  was  taken  to  the  Dye  House  to  be  conditioned.  It 
will  be  used  by  the  Moran  Company  for  some  of  their  more  exacting 
ocean  tow  jobs. 


We  hope  to  present  the  show 
shortly  after  Easter.  The  first  re- 
hearsal — which  will  also  be  a 
get-together  to  talk  things  over  — 
will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
February  6,  at  7 o’clock  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  another  minstrel,  or  a 
show  of  another  sort.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  present  a va- 
riety show  featuring  the  great 
songs  of  the  first  half  of  our  amaz- 
ing 20th  century.  Whatever  we  de- 
cide, we  know  it  will  be  good. 

But  we  need  singers,  dancers, 
actors  and  commedians  to  put  it 
over.  We  need  stage  hands  and 
costumers. 

If  you  were  in  last  year’s  show, 
we  hope  you  will  want  to  be  in  it 
again  and  have  some  more  good 
times.  If  you  weren’t  in  it,  we 
hope  you  will  report  this  year,  as 
we  need  more  participants,  both 
ih  the  show  and  behind  the  scenes. 

Remember  the  date  — Monday, 
'ebruary  6,  for  the  first  rehears- 
al at  the  Cordage  Auditorium! 


George  Kaiser,  No.  1 Mill  Preparation  . . 

Charles  Kaiser,  Machine  Shop  

John  N.  Strassel,  2nd,  Covering  

Albert  H.  Holmes,  Traffic  

Harold  P.  Sears,  Purchasing  

Manuel  Enos,  2nd,  No.  1 Mill  Preparation 

Peter  Schmitt,  Splicing  

Peter  Querze,  No.  1 Spinning  

George  Bagnell,  Grounds  

Emif  Kaiser,  Pipe  Fitter  


Years 
49 
. 47 
. 46 
45 
. 44 
. 44 
. 43 
. 43 
. 43 
. 43 


FIRST  PENSION  PLAN 
ENROLLEE  OF  1950 

Controller  Henry  Keyserling  is 
the  newest  enrollee  in  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Pension  Plan.  Mr. 
Keyserling  joined  as  of  January 
1,  1950. 


Announcement  has  been  made 
b>  William  P.  Libby,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  of  the  ap- 
pointment effective  January  3 of 
John  R.  Pascoe  as  'Traffic  Man- 
ager of  the  Company.  Mr.  Pascoe 
will  serve  as  chief  assistant  to 
Edward  N.  Mayer,  recently  ap- 
pointed General  Traffic  Manager 
of  the  Company’s  transportation 
affairs. 

John  has  been  an  employee  of 
the  Company  since  February,  1931 
and  has  been  connected  with  the 
I Traffic  Department  since  1934. 
j During  the  war  his  services  were 
i loaned  to  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  assisting  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  fibers  to  the  various 
cordage  industries.  His  head- 
quarters were  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  two  and  one-half  years 
he  was  with  the  DSC. 

John,  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  have  recently  moved 
into  the  Company-owned  house 
at  373  Court  street. 


JOHN  R.  PASCOE 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

The  following  employees  had  25 
years  or  more  of  service  during 
the  month  of  December: 

Edward  E.  Freeman  30  years 

Charles  Northrop  30  years 

August  Furtado  .30  years 
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Employees  With  Dependent  Hospitalization 
Coverage  T o Receive  Dividend  of  23,7 8^/o 


An  “experience  dividend’’ 
amounting  to  23.78%  of  the  total 
premiums  paid  during  the  policy 
year  ending  May  13,  1949,  will  be 
paid  to  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees who  have  insured  their 
dependents  for  hospital  coverage 
with  the  American  Policyholders. 

This  experience  dividend  re- 
ceived recently  by  the  Company 
is  based  on  the  insurance  cover- 
age for  the  policy  year  May  13, 
1948  to  May  13,  1949.  These  divi- 
dends are  received  several  months 
after  the  completion  of  the  policy 
year,  after  most  of  the  cases  have 
been  paid  for  and  the  records 
made  complete. 

Employees  will  remember  that 
in  1948  we  changed  over  from 
Blue  Cross  to  American  Policy- 
holders for  our  hospital  coverage. 
At  the  same  time,  arrangements 
were  made  whereby  the  Company 
insured  the  employee  himself  and 
paid  the  entire  cost  for  him,  but 
provision  was  also  made  for  em- 
ployees to  insure  their  dependents, 
if  they  wished  to,  paying  the 
premiums  themselves. 

This  experience  dividend  applies 
to  both  kinds  of  coverage,  some  of 
it  coming  back  to  the  Company, 
while  some  of  it  goes  back  to  the 
employees  who  paid  for  their  de- 
pendent coverage.  The  Company 
has  computed  the  portion  of  the 
dividend  which  should  apply  to 
the  dependent  coverage  and  this 
method  of  computation  has  been 
approved  by  the  insm-ance  com- 
pany accountants.  The  calcula- 
tions show  that  each  employee  and 
former  employee  who  paid  a 
premium  for  dependent  hospital 
coverage  during  the  policy  year 
will  be  entitled  to  a refund  of 
23.78%  of  the  total  premiums  that 
he  paid  during  that  period. 

This  means,  for  example,  that 
a wage  employee  who  has  had 
payroll  deductions  made  for  this 
coverage  amounting  to  $2.24  per 


month  for  each  of  the  twelve 
months  in  that  period,  or  a total 
of  $26.88  for  the  year,  will  get 
back  a little  over  $6.00  in  cash. 
These  refunds  are  being  com- 
puted for  each  individual  case 
and  we  expect  that  they  will  be 
paid  in  February. 

It  is  very  important  for  em- 
ployees to  remember  that  the 
amount  of  a refund  such  as  this — 
in  fact,  whether  there  is  any  re- 
fund at  all  — depends  entirely  on 
the  experience  during  the  policy 
year.  If  there  is  much  sickness,  re- 
quiring many,  and  perhaps  ex- 
pensive hospital  cases,  then  the 
amount  of  money  available  for 
refund  to  the  group  as  a whole 
will  be  low,  or  perhaps  zero.  If 
there  are  only  a few  cases  where 
dependents  are  hospitalized,  then 
the  refund  for  the  entire  em- 
ployee group  with  dependent  cov- 
erage should  be  greater. 

Experience  on  dependent  cov- 
erage in  1948  - 1949  was  quite 
good;  we  do  not  know  what  it 
will  be  for  1949  - 1950. 

COMPANY  DIVIDEND  LOWER 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
proportion  of  the  premium  paid 
out  in  claims  in  the  case  of 
dependent  insurance  coverage  was 
only  about  53%,  which  is  very 
much  lower  than  the  proportion 
of  the  premium  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany which  was  paid  out  in  claims 
(about  77%).  As  a result,  the  ex- 
perience dividend  returned  to  the 
employees  and  pertaining  to  de- 
pendent coverage  was  substantial- 
ly greater  than  the  experience 
dividend  which  the  Company  re- 
ceived on  the  coverage  which  it 
purchased.  The  processing  of  a 
claim  takes  the  time  of  personnel 
in  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment and  often  involves  tele- 
phone and  other  expenses.  This 
cost  is  currently  being  absorbed 
by  the  Company. 


SUGGESTION  AWARD 

An  award  of  $5.00  has  been 
made  to  Mrs.  Edith  Ransom, 
Statistical  Department,  Main  Of- 
fice, for  her  accepted  suggestion 
for  a substitute  for  wax  on  office 
floor  coverings. 

As  a result  of  her  suggestion,  a 
new  product  with  non-slip  quali- 
ties is  now  in  use  and  working 
very  satisfactorily  on  certain  types 
of  floors. 


ATTEND  N.  Y.  POLICY 
MAKING  MEETING 

Lawrence  Mossey,  president  of 
Local  692,  appointed  six  delegates 
to  attend  a policy  making  com- 
mittee meeting  at  the  Park  Shera- 
ton Hotel  in  New  York  City  on 
January  8,  1950. 

Those  selected  to  attend  were: 
Joseph  Silva,  Vice  President,  of 
No.  3 Mill;  Jesse  Tavares  and  Jo- 
seph Purtado  of  No.  2 Mill;  Wal- 
ter E.  Carr  of  the  Rope  Room, 
John  Medeiros  of  Commercial 
Twine  and  Frank  Cavacco,  No.  1 
Mill  Spinning. 


RETIREMENT  PLAN 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
will  be  there  to  pay  their  pensions. 

Employees  should  remember 
that  this  is  their  Plan  and  that 
they  should  feel  free  to  call  upon 
members  of  the  Retirement  Com- 
mittee if  they  have  any  questions. 
John  Searles  is  Secretary  and  can 
be  easily  contacted  to  help  answer 
such  questions. 

Charles  MacKinnon,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  Henry 
Keyserling  are  the  other  two  mem- 
bers and  they  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  help  also. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  the 
Retirement  Committee  appears  at 
the  right. 


Former  Movie  Star  Visits  P.  C.  Co. 


Joan  Marsh  of  Hollywood,  (left)  former  movie  actress  and  star 
of  many  of  the  Charlie  Chan  and  Dead  End  Kids  movies  about  10  years 
ago,  visited  here  on  Wednesday,  December  28,  as  guest  of  Whitfield 
Painter  of  our  Macgowan  and  Finigan  Division.  Joan  is  now  the  wife 
of  John  D.  Morrill,  who  is  Mrs.  Painter’s  brother.  Left  to  right,  Joan 
(Marsh)  Morrill,  John  D.  Morrill,  Whit  Painter  and  his  father-in-law, 
Joseph  Morrill  (in  the  background),  Bart  Bradley  and  Mrs.  W.  Barr, 
Joan’s  mother.  Mrs.  Painter  (not  in  the  picture)  was  also  a star  in 
her  own  right  as  a tennis  player,  having  held  second  national  tennis 
championship  honors. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  RETIREMENT  PLAN 
For  Employees  in  the  United  States 

Facts  and  Figures  After  the  First  Year 

(as  of  July  31,  1949) 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  PLAN 


Men 

595 

Women 

113 

Total 

708 

Only  24  eligible  employees  did  not  join 
the  Plan. 

During  the  first  year  23  employees 
joined.  10  members  retired  on  pension. 
10  members  terminated  membership 
because  of  death,  withdrawal,  or  ter- 
mination of  employment. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  RETIREMENT  PLAN 
BALANCE  SHEET 


ASSETS: 

Held  by  Trustee 
In  Bank 


$11,269.39 

1,392.54 


$12,661.93 


Accounts  Receivable — 

Accrued  Interest  (earned  but  not 


received  as  of  July  31st)  $2,742.50 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company*  29,242.83 

31,985.33 

Investments  (at  market — $309,449.59)  304,273.71 


$348,920.97 


LIABILITIES: 

Due  Trustee — Overpayment  $22.46 

Capital 

Contributions 

By  the  Company  for  Past  Service  $188,730.00 
By  the  Company  for  Future  Serv- 
ice   113,158.00 

By  the  Employees  45,685.01 

347,573.01 

Net  Income  from  investments  plus  supplemental 
Company  payments  ($3,778.68),  less  payments 
made  by  Committee  to  Employees  ($2,453.18)  1,325.50 


$348,920.97 

The  funds  deposited  with  the  State  Street  Trust  Company  as 
Trustee  were  invested  as  follows: 


Government  Bonds $235,645.63 

Public  Utility  Bonds 43,836.25 

Railroad  Bonds  24,791.83 


Total  $304,273.71 


*Paid  in  August  and  September,  1949 
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Loring  Library  Satisfies  Readers 
Of  All  Ages  With  10,000  Books 


Classroom  projects  are  conducted  frequently  at  the  Loring  Library. 
Here  is  shown  one  of  the  second  grade  classes  at  the  Hedge  School, 
taught  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Parkhurst,  enjoying  supervised  reading. 


The  Story  Hour,  held  every  other  Monday  afternoon,  attracts 
many  children  of  the  community.  Mrs.  August  Hunicke  is  the  nar- 
rator. Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Figmie,  librarian  at  the  Loring  Library,  is 
sitting  at  the  desk  in  the  background. 


A twig  from  the  branch  library.  Several  hundred  books  from 
the  Loring  Library  are  kept  on  deposit  at  the  Hedge  School  for  the 
pupils  to  borrow  in  regular  library  fashion.  Borrowers,  standing,  left 
to  right,  are  Norman  Ferreira,  Janet  Balboni,  Robert  Strassel  and 
Ethel  Bussolari.  The  librarians  are  Janet  Lamborghini  and  Judith 
Bittinger. 


Teen-agers  with  homework  problems  find  the  library  a good  place 
in  which  to  solve  them.  Clockwise  around  the  table,  Harold  Stanghel- 
lini,  John  Patrico,  Mike  Maier,  Cecilia  Lillich,  Martha  Tassinari, 
Alfred  Viera,  Shirley  Lodi  and  Mary  Izzo. 


If  you  wanted  to  learn  what  the 
salary  of  a Senator  was  in  1860, 
you  could  perhaps  find  out  by 
writing  to  your  Congressman,  by 
plowing  through  whatever  refer- 
ence books  you  might  have  at 
home,  or  maybe  you  would  take  a 
third  of  a Senator’s  present  salary 
and  decide  that’s  a pretty  good 
average.  An  easier  way  would  be 
to  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1525 -J  and  let  the  librarians  at 
the  Loring  Library  look  up  the 
information. 

For  here  are  more  than  10,000 
books  crammed  with  information 
, — a treasury  of  knowledge  that 
anyone  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  can  draw  upon  to  get 
more  out  of  life  in  money,  in  earn- 
ing power  and  in  all-round  read- 
ing enjoyment. 

The  telephone  reference  service 
is,  of  course,  only  one  small  phase 
of  the  library’s  activities.  Most  of 
their  traffic  is  in  lending  books. 
The  total  circulation  of  books  in 
1949  was  18,365,  an  increase  of 
1,253  over  the  previous  year.  In 
fact,  the  Loring  Library  boasts 
that  circulation  increased  every 
month  during  the  past  year  — and 
this  in  the  face  of  competing  in- 
terests of  radio,  television,  movies 
and  the  many  other  pastimes  of 
x)day. 

Getting  more  people  to  read  is 
;he  never-flagging  aim  of  the  li- 
orarians  and  they  employ  many 
means  to  this  end. 

The  first  line  of  subtle  approach 
'.s  through  the  children,  as  they 
ieel  that  if  a person  develops  a 
fondness  for  books  when  he  is 
t^oung,  he  is  apt  to  maintain  it  as 
le  grows  up.  Moreover,  an  inter- 
ested young  reader  is  apt  to  in- 
fect the  older  members  of  his 
’amily  with  the  reading  bug.  To 
jet  the  small  fry  on  the  road  to 
■eading,  the  Loring  LibraiT  has 
irranged  many  interesting  pro- 
jrams. 

Abraham  Lincoln  may  have 
valked  miles  to  get  a book,  but 
mungsters  today  have  it  a lot 
easier.  The  books  come  to  them, 
rhrough  an  arrangement  with  the 
Sedge  School  faculty,  some  250 
jooks  are  kept  on  deposit  in  that 
ichool  for  children  to  borrow 
•ight  from  their  classrooms.  How 
eopular  this  school  service  has  be- 
»me  is  proved  by  the  revelation 
,hat  there  were  2100  books  circu- 
ated  at  the  school  during  the 
ast  six  months. 

Many  of  the  lower  grades  at  the 
Sedge  School  conduct  regular  li- 
jrary  programs  with  the  entire 
Sassroom  trooping  en  masse  up 
,he  library  hill  and  into  the  Chil- 
Iren’s  Room.  There  they  tour  the 
•oom,  looking  at  the  attractive 
Jicture  displays  on  the  walls  and 
.hen  settle  down  to  some  good 
lard  reading  from  the  library’s 
lundreds  of  gaily-illustrated  ju- 
venile books,  reading  which  is  in- 
«rrupted  by  innumerable  trips  to 
■he  water  fountain. 

Often  the  teacher  assigns  groups 
)f  children  to  come  up  by  them- 
ielves  on  some  particular  project 
ind  the  mission  assumes  wide  pro- 
portions as  they  leave  no  shelf  un- 
ittacked  to  accomplish  it. 

A library  card,  that  coveted 
'.ymbol  of  maturity,  is  obtainable 
IS  soon  as  a child  can  print  his 


first  name  — and  many  children 
attain  this  honor  long  before  they 
go  to  school. 

Another  popular  children’s  pro- 
gram is  the  Story  Hour,  conducted 
by  Mrs.  August  Hunicke,  a Sim- 
mons graduate  and  former  chil- 
dren  s librarian.  These  are  held 
every  other  Monday  afternoon  at 
3:30  and  help  make  children  ac- 
quainted with  good  literature. 

LIBRARY  IS  HEP 

To  take  care  of  that  betwixt  and 
between  group  known  as  the  teen 
agers,  the  bobby  soxers,  the  groovy 
set,  or  what  have  you,  the  library 
has  set  aside  a corner  labeled 
simply  as  “Here  Is  Your  Teen 
Age  Corner.”  Here  are  books  on 
aviation,  .western  adventure  and 
derring-do  for  boys,  and  care- 
fully - screened  wholesome  love 
stories  such  as  Junior  Miss  and 
the  Site  Barton  series  for  girls. 
These  books  are  very  popular  as 
are  books  on  arts,  crafts,  sports 
and  pet-raising. 

Also  for  teen-agers,  but  perhaps 
not  quite  so  popular  is  the  section 
devoted  to  books  on  the  school 
reading  list.  Students  are  required 
to  read  a prescribed  number  dur- 
ing the  year  and  then  to  compose 
a “book  review”  on  each.  These 
books  are  on  such  varied  subjects 
as  poetry,  biography,  good  fiction, 
plays  and  travel. 

The  library  also  serves  teen- 
agers as  an  excellent  place  to  do 
homework.  The  many  encyclo- 
pedias, reference  books,  dictionar- 
ies and  biographical  works  make 
the  going  easier. 

An  adult  card  can  be  obtained 
at  the  age  of  14  when  the  boys 
and  girls  can  move  into  the  “big 
room,”  the  main  section  of  the 
library.  The  library’s  third  room 
is  known  as  the  smoking  room. 
This  is  open  to  Cordage  employees 
during  the  noon  horn-  and  many 
go  there  at  that  time  to  leaf 
through  magazines  and  books  be- 
tween sandwiches  and  cigarettes. 

In  the  smoking  room  are  the 
library’s  hundreds  of  foreign  books 
in  Portuguese,  Italian,  French  and 
German.  A day  seldom  passes  that 
some  of  these  books  are  not  cir- 
culated. 

Aside  from  supplying  them  with 
books  in  their  native  language  the 
Loring  Library  has  also  been  of 
help  to  the  many  foreign-born 
residents  of  our  community  in 
their  Americanization  process. 

HOW  BOOKS  ARE  SELECTED 

Books  for  the  Loring  Library 
are  selected  by  its  librarian,  Mrs. 
Minnie  B.  Figmie,  a Simmons 
graduate  who  has  had  more  than 
25  years  of  library  experience.  She 
has  $939  a year  to  spend  for  new 
books,  which  means  roughly  about 
400  books  a year,  divided  between 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  children’s 
and  adults’.  With  publishers  pro- 
ducing about  seven  thousand  new 
titles  in  one  year,  selection  of 
these  new  books  becomes  some- 
thing of  a problem.  She  is  guided 
by  advance  reviews  in  trade  and 
library  publications,  by  book  re- 
views and  the  reputation  of  the 
authors  and  publishers,  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  tastes 
of  the  reading  public  in  this  vi- 
cinity and  the  trends  in  literature. 


It  is  a tribute  to  her  good  judg- 
ment that  she  has  selected  few 
“duds”  in  her  six  years  at  the 
Loring  Library. 

Tastes  of  the  reading  public  in 
North  Plymouth  are  unusuall/ 
high,  Mrs.  Figmie  reports,  and 
they  run  chiefly  to  worthwhile  fic- 
tion and  good  contemporary  non- 
fiction. Books  with  a religious 
background  are  very  popular, 
such  as  The  Robe,  The  Big  Fish- 
erman, and  Mary  in  the  fiction 
line,  and  Peace  of  Mind,  Peace  of 


Soul  and  Seven  Storey  Mountain 
in  non-fiction.  Good  historical 
novels  move  rapidly,  too,  such  as 
Green  Dolphin  Street.  Prince  of 
Foxes,  Captain  from  Castile  and 
books  by  tfan  Wyck  Mason  and 
Kenneth  Roberts.  Humorous  non- 
fiction such  as  The  Egg  and  I and 
Cheaper  By  the  Dozen  are  popu- 
lar, as  are  biographical  works, 
particularly  those  on  Eisenhower, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Wins- 
ton Churchill. 

( Continued  on  page  5) 
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REPORT  OF 

FINANCE  and  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 

January  1,  1950 
DISABILITY  BENEFIT  FUND 


Plymouth  Fed.  Sav.  & Loan  Ass'n  $3,159.38 

Plymouth  Fed.  Sav.  & Loan  Ass’n,  certifi- 
cate   1,000.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  4,258.46 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  477.78 

Treasurer — Cash  Plymouth  National  Bank  485.88 
Secretary — Cash  on  hand .93 


Total  Assets  Jan.  1,  1950  $9,382.43 

Total  Assets  Jan.  1,  1949  7,982.49 


Net  Gain  $1,399.94 

GAINS 

Interest: 

Plymouth  Fed.  Sav.  & Loan  Ass’n  . . $77.06 

Plymouth  Fed.  Sav.  & Loan  Ass’n,  cer- 
tificate   25.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  . 58.76 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  8.43 

Dues 5,902.50 


$6,071.75 


LOSSES 


Sick  Benefits: 

Charter  Members  $2,072.70 

Non-Charter  Members  2,380.70 

Salary,  Donation  and  other 
expenses  218.41 

4,671.81 

Net  Gain 


$1,399.94 


CHARTER  MEMBERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 


U.  S.  Savings  Band  $2,000.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  1,466.03 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  5,354.53 

Plymouth  Fed.  Sav.  & Loan  Ass'n  4,098.28 

E.  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank 920.68 

Secretary,  Cash  on  hand  30.05 


Total  Assets  January  1,  1950  $13,869.57 

Total  Assets  January  1,  1949  13,383.27 


Net  Gain  $486.30 


GAINS 


Interest : 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond  

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  Ass’n  . 

E.  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank 

Dues 


$50.00 

27.81 
104.57 

97.81 
18.13 

812.25 


$1,110.57 

LOSSES 

Death  Benefits  $600.00 

Salary,  Stationery,  donations  and 

other  expenses  24.27 

624.27 

Net  Gain  for  year  $486.30 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS 

Pensioners  26 

Charter  Membei's  198 

Non-Charter  Members  379 

603 

OLD  COLONY  MUTUAL  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 
Finance  and  Auditing  Committee 
WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN 
ALFRED  L.  BARNES 
H.  G.  ROBERTS 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

LABORATORY 
ELEANOR  B.  TASSINARI 


1 RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

I I 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Serafine  Silva  and  Joseph  Costa 
are  out  on  the  injured  list. 

The  SS  “Mataura”  was  the  latest 
boat  to  discharge  a cargo  of  fiber 
here.  Dock  work  commenced  in 
1949  and  was  completed  in  1950. 


SHEEHAN  CARRIER  ROPE  TAKES 
PAPER  FOR  ROLLER  COASTER  RIDE 


f Another  in  a series  of  articles  on 

The  paper  on  which  this  article 
is  printed  had  to  go  through 
severe  ordeals  before  it  became 
fit  to  print  upon. 

It  was  carried  over  a series 
of  steam  heated  drums  with  a 
temperature  of  close  to  200  in  an 
atmosphere  that  quickly  changes 
from  100  per  cent  humidity  to 
extreme  desert  dryness. 

Sheehan  Carrier  rope  is  the 
light  transmission  rope  that  was 
developed  to  carry  the  wet  sheets 
around  these  rolls.  As  the  paper 
is  formed  on  either  a wire  or  a 
felt,  it  is  very  fragile  and  must 
be  handled  with  extreme  care.  The 
Sheehan  Carrier  rope,  which  is 
usually  about  one-half  inch  in 
diameter,  takes  the  wet  pulp 
sheet  as  it  comes  from  the  form- 
ing section  of  a paper  machine 
and  carries  it  around  the  steam 
filled  drying  rolls.  The  up-and- 
down  route  it  follows  resembles 


the  uses  for  Plymouth  Products) 
a wild  roller-coaster  ride  and  the  , 
rope,  of  course,  is  subjected  to 
tension,  sharp  bends,  and  contin- 
ual and  intense  heat  which  has  a 
tendency  to  drive  the  natural ' 
moisture  from  any  of  the  fiber 
ropes. 

Plymouth  makes  Sheehan  Car- 
rier rope  in  both  nylon  and  a 
combination  of  m a n i 1 a and 
asbestos. 

In  recent  years  many  paper 
mills  have  converted  their  paper-  r 
dicing  machines  to  Nylon  Sheehan  ^ 
Carrier  ropes  for  longer  wear  with- 
out breakage  or  costly  replace- 
ment. Its  extremely  low  moisture  . 
content  and  high  resistance  to 

1 

deterioration  from  heat  and  abra- 
sion make  it  ideal  for  this  purpose 
and  it  has  already  proven  to  give 
much  longer  service  than  any 
other  type  of  rope.  Its  size  range  ' 
is  %-inch  to  1/2 -inch  diameter. 


DISPLAY  AT  BOSTON  AND  LYNN 


This  display  of  our  products  and  sources  of  raw  material  was  in 
the  window  of  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company  office  at  49 
Federal  street,  Boston,  during  the  month  of  November  and  is  now  at 
the  Wyoma  Library  in  Lynn. 
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Many  Company  employees  spend  part  of  their  lunch  hour  at  the 
iLibrary,  browsing  among  books  and  magazines.  Seated,  left  to  right, 
I Mary  Bettencourt,  Elizabeth  Holmes,  Bella  Testoni  and  Barbara  Tas- 
Isinari;  standing,  Jean  St.  Amant  and  Rose  Po.  They  are  all  from  the 
Main  Office. 


LORING  LIBRARY 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

'■  The  average  span  of  a book’s 
popularity  is  about  two  years.  By 
that  time  it  is  usually  worn  out 
jand  not  worth  replacing.  If  it  is 
Istill  serviceable  but  idle,  it  usual- 
jly  goes  into  the  collection  labeled 
r'Books  You  May  Have  Missed.” 

■ Good  fiction  such  as  Gone  With 
\the  Wind  and  So  Big  and  juvenile 
[favorites  like  Tom  Sawyer,  Little 
Women  and  Pinocchio,  which  have 
become  part  of  our  heritage  and 
for  which  there  will  always  be  a 
:all,  are  replaced. 

The  Library  avails  itself  of  the 
'[nter-Library  loan  service  for 
books  of  limited  appeal.  A request 
Hade  to  the  Division  of  Public 
Libraries  in  Boston  brings  the  de- 
sired title  in  about  three  days 
rnd  the  book  can  be  kept  for  a 
nonth. 

COMPLETED  IN  1899 

■ The  Loring  Library  was  com- 
pleted in  1899  and  was  presented 
so  the  Company  by  its  president 
it  that  time,  August  Peabody 
Loring,  as  a memorial  to  his 
father,  Caleb  William  Loring. 
Other  members  of  the  Loring 
•family  contributed  three  thousand 
books  and  the  handsome  clock 
over  the  fireplace  with  the  beau- 
tiful Westminster  chimes. 

It  was  at  first  just  for  employees 
and  their  families,  but  in  1940  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  Town  of 
Plymouth  as  a branch  library  and 
is  now  open  to  anyone  who  lives, 
owns  property  or  works  in  the 
Town,  and  everyone  in  the  Com- 
pany. To  anyone  else,  a charge  of 
$1.00  for  six  months  is  made. 

The  total  number  of  registrants 
is  1137,  534  of  them  children  and 
603  adults.  This  number  increases 
during  the  summer  months  when 
seasonal  residents  take  advantage 
pf  the  opportunity  to  borrow 
[books. 

I The  Library  is  open  until  5.30 
p.m.  every  day  except  Sunday  and 
holidays.  Books  can  be  renewed 
and  reserved  by  telephone  and  the 
lonly  charge  for  reservations  is 
[two  cents  to  cover  the  postal  card 
used  for  notification. 

The  Library  subscribes  to  six- 
teen magazines,  five  for  children 
and  eleven  for  adults.  Any  of 
these  may  be  borrowed  on  a li- 
orary  card  as  soon  as  the  new 
adition  comes  in  for  the  tables. 

Besides  buying  and  loaning 


books  and  magazines,  a librarian’s 
work  consists  also  of  cataloging, 
cleaning  and  repairing  them.  They 
give  much  time  and  personal  at- 
tention to  patrons  in  selecting 
books,  and  in  reference  work.  A 
popular  contest  will  send  them 
pulling  practically  every  refer- 
ence book  off  the  shelves  looking 
up  data  to  help  contestants. 

They  take  in  stride  such  unusual 
requests  as  “When  did  Easter  fall 
in  1902?”,  “How  did  Shakespeare 
define  man’s  greatness?”,  “Have 
you  anything  on  raising  rabbits?” 

Mrs.  Inez  White,  formerly  with 
the  Company  Credit  Union,  is 
assistant  librarian. 

When  asked  for  any  unusual  or 
interesting  incidents  that  occur 
in  their  work,  the  librarians  re- 
plied, “Just  wait  awhile.  One  is 
bound  to  come  up.” 

Sure  enough. 

In  came  two  small  boys  carry- 
ing a large  carton.  “Do  you  want 
to  buy  any  animals?”  asked  the 
older  lad. 

The  box  contained  barnyard 
animals  made  out  of  wood  and 
carefully  painted  and  mounted. 
The  boys  had  previously  come  up 
to  the  library  for  picture  books  on 
animals  from  which  to  cut  them 
out.  The  animals  completed,  they 
decided  the  library  would  be  a 
good  first-customer  prospect.  It 
was.  The  librarians  bought  three 
of  the  animals. 

HEART  DRIVE  TO  BE 
HELD  IN  FEBRUARY 

To  combat  the  Number  One 
killer  of  today  — heart  disease  — 
a drive  for  funds  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February.  Part 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  drive 
will  be  earmarked  for  local  use 
while  another  portion  will  go 
toward  much-needed  research. 

One  of  the  events  to  be  spon- 
sored by  the  local  committee  to 
raise  funds  is  a Valentine  costume 
ball  to  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall 
on  Friday,  February  10,  with 
George  Lane’s  orchestra  furnish- 
ing the  music  for  dancing. 


HOUSE  ASSIGNED 

Manuel  Fratus  of  No.  1 Mill  has 
been  assigned  the  recently  vacated 
tenement  in  the  Company-owned 
house  on  Bourne  street.  Manuel 
moved  into  his  new  home  last 
week-end. 


ANSWER  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

With  that  lighted  ciggie  he’s  surely  off  base; 
He’s  got  the  start  of  a real  fire  case. 


Wliaf  s Wrong  wi 


tif  tkis  F^cture  7 


£ 


(For  answer  sea  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


Congratulations! 

In  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  extends  congratulations  to 
THE  EDES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
on  its  completion  of  100  years  of  .service. 

As  fellow  industrialists  in  the  same  community,  we  recognize 
the  great  contribution  of  the  Edes  Company,  not  only  to  the 
photo  engraving  industry,  but  also  to  the  Town  of  Plymouth. 
Its  record  of  producing  quality  metals  for  one  hundred  years 
under  the  continuous  ownership  of  the  Edes  family  is  a dis- 
tinguished one  and  we  wish  them  continued  and  increased 
success  in  their  second  century  of  business. 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


UNIQUE  CHRISTMAS  DISPLAY 


A beautiful  and  elaborate  indoor  Christmas  display  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Coelho  Ribero,  both  employees  of  the  Com- 
pany, at  their  home  at  49  Cordage  terrace.  Composed  of  Christmas 
greenery,  colored  lights,  figurines  and  other  Yuletide  decorations,  the 
display  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  room  and  was  seen  by  hun- 
dreds of  their  relatives  and  friends. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Another  all-Company  show  is  in  the  planning  and  the 
call  is  out  for  volunteers  to  help  put  it  over.  At  this  writing 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  another  black-face  minstrel, 
as  it  was  last  year,  or  whether  it  will  be  a show  of  another 
sort.  It  will  be  left  to  cast  and  committees  to  decide  what 
kind  they  want.  The  first  requisite  is  participants  both  for 
on-  and  off-stage  positions.  If  you  were  in  last  year’s  opus, 
you  will  remember  the  fun  everyone  had.  If  you  weren’t  in 
it,  you  may  have  heard  about  it.  The  first  get-together  to  talk 
things  over  and  get  organized  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
February  6.  Won’t  you  try  to  be  there  and  get  in  on  the  fun 
from  the  start? 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  so  many  worthwhile 
drives  for  funds  are  conducted.  Between  this  edition  of  our 
paper  and  the  next,  you  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  three  very  deserving  campaigns.  One  is  the 
Boy  Scout  drive,  the  second  is  the  March  of  Dimes,  and  the 
third  is  the  National  Heart  Association  drive.  We  know  that 
appeals  for  contributions  are  made  frequently  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  which  are  the  most  deserving. 
We  heartily  endorse  the  three  campaigns  mentioned  above 
as  being  worthy  of  support.  You  stand  to  benefit  by  all  of 
them  — by  the  research  to  prevent  disease  offered  by  two 
of  them,  and  by  providing  the  world-building  citizens  of 
tomorrow  with  the  proper  training  ground  for  responsible 
citizenship,  which  the  Scout  drive  will  supply. 


These  are  the  days  that  try  young  skaters’  patience  — 
especially  those  with  shiny  skates  still  in  their  Christmas 
wrappings.  First  we  have  a cold  spell,  then  a warm  one.  The 
result  is  an  occasional  thin  surface  of  ice  on  the  ponds.  It 
does  not  take  zero  weather  to  freeze  the  ponds  — it  takes 
DAYS  of  sub-freezing  weather.  In  other  words,  it’s  the 
duration  of  the  freeze  and  not  the  intensity  of  the  cold  that 
counts.  For  many  years  the  Company  has  allowed  the  public 
to  use  Store  Pond  for  skating.  We  even  provide  floodlights 
for  night  skating  when  we  believe  the  ice  is  safe.  But  children 
should  be  cautioned  against  skating  as  soon  as  the  pond 
freezes  over.  There  may  not  be  enough  ice  between  them  and 
the  water  below. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


JANUARY  18,  1930 

Spanning  a distance  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  mid  air,  thirty- 
nine  stories  above  the  ground, 
Jimmie  Terry,  professional  rope- 
walker,  recently  thrilled  thousands 
of  onlookers  in  Chicago  by  *his 
feats  performed  on  a tight  rope 
stretched  between  the  Mather 
Tower  and  the  Carbon  & Carbide 
Building.  The  rope  on  which  this 
stunt  was  performed  was  Plym- 
outh Ship  Brand  Manila.  Jimmie 
Terry  himself  visited  our  Chicago 
office  and  purchased  the  neces- 
sary length  of  five-eighths-inch 
diameter  Plymouth  Manila  Rope 
with  which  to  pull  the  stunt. 

Harris  Hall  begins  the  new 
calendar  year  of  1930  with  many 
changes  made  in  the  kitchen  and 
in  counter  service,  both  of  which 


have  lowered  the  cost  of  operation. 

Basketball  is  once  more  the 
popular  sport  for  the  fans  at  the 
Cordage  Club.  Among  the  players 
this  year  are  “Wib”  Hogan, 
“Bronzo”  Scagliarini,  Johnny  Ca- 
ton,  “Bozo”  Zahn,  Ted  Masi,  and 
“Zana”  Romano.  The  team  has 
won  all  of  its  seven  starts  this 
year. 

A bang-up  Christmas  Party  was 
held  by  the  Cordage  Boy  Scout 
Troop  in  the  Scout  Room  with 
Troop  Committeemen  Brewer, 
Spooner,  MacKinnon,  Damon  and 
Roberts  present.  Patrol  Leader 
Gomes  presided  and  each  Scout 
and  Troop  Committeeman  found 
gifts  on  the  tree.  The  troop  has 
leased  a tract  of  land  on  the  shore 
of  Smelt  Pond  and  has  been 
spending  long  hours  in  making  it 
fit  for  a model  Scout  camp. 


A Man  is  Like  a TACK  = 

He  can  only  go  as 
far  as  his  Head 
will  let  him! 


HOW  TO  HOLD  YOUR  OWN  AGAINST  ULCER 


Today  nearly  6,000,000  people 
in  this  country  are  ulcer  victims. 
Peptic  ulcer  rates  zoomed  during 
the  war  and  the  disease  is  still  on 
the  increase.  The  majority  of  vic- 
tims are  men,  but  today,  women 
seem  about  equally  susceptible  to 
ulcer,  according  to  an  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  Bet- 
ter Homes  & Gardens  magazine. 

“I’ve  got  ulcers,”  is  not  an  ac- 
curate statement.  Usually  there 
is  only  one  ulcer,  a sharp-edged 
hole  in  the  stomach  wall.  Ulcers 
develop  when  the  stomach  muscles 
are  overactive  and  produce  an  ex- 
cess of  the  digestive  acids.  These 
excess  acids  digest  the  stomach 
wall  itself. 

Food  in  the  stomach  gives  acids 
something  better  to  work  on. 
Therefore,  the  ulcer  victim  has 
this  train  of  symptoms.  He  has 
a severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  he 
eats  something,  the  pain  goes 
away.  Two  to  four  hours  later 
the  pain  returns.  You  may  sus- 
pect ulcer  if  you  notice  regular 
rhythms  of  pain,  food,  relief. 

It  is  still  not  known  why  one 
person  digests  himself,  while  an- 
other is  immune.  Many  things 
enter  in,  but  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  is  the  kind  of 
person  you  are. 

Bus  driver,  policeman,  or  busi- 
ness tycoon  — the  typical  ulcer 
victim  is  always  up  and  doing. 
He  usually  imdertakes  more  than 
he  can  do  and  then  does  it  in 
record  time. 

But  all  “go-getters”  do  not  de- 
velop ulcers.  The  difference  seems 
to  be  in  the  individual’s  ability 
to  control  his  emotions.  No  part 
of  the  body  is  more  responsive  to 


emotions  than  the  stomach  — so 
if  you  can  control  your  emotions 
you  may  be  able  to  keep  your 
stomach  from  gnawing  a hole  in. 
itself. 

It  is  easy  to  cure  a simple  ulcer. 
Its  natural  tendency  is  to  heal. 
But  it  recurs  very  easily,  so  the 
real  problem  is  to  keep  the  ulcer 
healed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  to  prevent  and  cure  ulcer 
is  to  learn  to  relax  and  take  life 
calmly.  Try  not  to  let  little  things 
bother.  Learn  to  shrug  things  off 
— “Skip  it”  and  “Forget  it.”  It 
isn’t  easy.  It  takes  a lot  of  doing. 
But  the  more  peacefully  you  can 
live  with  yourself  and  with  others 
the  better  your  chances  for  a per- 
manent cure. 

Rest  is  one  of  the  best  treat- 
ments for  ulcer  and  a fine  resist- 
ance builder  for  anybody.  An  out 
of  town  vacation  will  usually  quiet 
an  early  ulcer  like  magic.  Care- 
ful diet,  along  with  antacid  pow- 
ders is  the  mainstay  of  early 
medical  treatment  and  usually 
works  beautifully. 

Most  specialists  advise  against 
tobacco  and  alcohol.  Above  all 
keep  a little  food  in  the  stomach 
at  all  times  so  it  won’t  go  to  work 
on  itself. 

If  the  patient  cannot  calm 
down  and  does  not  follow  good 
living  habits,  medicines  will  no 
longer  help  and  surgery  may  be 
necessary.  There  are  several  types 
of  operations  that  have  been 
moderately  successful,  but  there 
is  no  one  operation  that  can  prom- 
ise a sure  cure.  Several  new  types 
of  medical  treatment  are  also  in 
the  experimental  stage. 
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PLYMOUTH  ROPE  AGAIN  ACCOMPANIES  ARCTIC  EXPLORERS 


Commander  David  C.  Nutt, 
USNR,  30  - year  - old  com- 
mander of  the  Blue  Dolphin, 
sits  at  the  helm  as  the 
schooner  is  being  outfitted 
for  the  voyage  at  Wood’s 
Hole,  Massachusetts. 

(Right)  The  Blue  Dolphin, 
taken  from  the  water  side, 
as  she  lay  moored  at  Wood’s 
Hole,  Massachusetts,  on  June 
17,  1949. 


Members  of  the  research  party  ashore  at  Hebron  Fjord.  A cairn, 
(at  center)  was  built  and  a record  of  the  visit  left. 


WITHHOLDING 
STATEMENTS  TO  BE 
DISTRIBUTED  SOON 

Statements  showing  total  earn- 
■ngs  and  withholdings  for  Federal 
iincome  taxes  for  the  year  1949 
ivill  be  distributed  to  employees 
sometime  within  the  next  week. 

The  information  on  these  state- 
aients  is  necessary  to  enable  you 
;o  complete  your  income  tax  re- 
surns  which  are  required  by  law. 
Mo  changes  in  laws  have  been 
nade  this  past  year  so  that  every- 
me  will  be  required  to  follow 
ibout  the  same  procedure  as  he 
lid  last  year,  unless  of  course 
/our  individual  situation  is  dif- 
’erent. 

If  you  filed  a Federal  and/or 
Vlassachusetts  State  return  last 
:ear,  you  probably  have  received 
dank  forms  on  which  you  will  be 
•equired  to  report  this  year. 

Again  assistance  to  employees 
n making  out  their  returns  will 
)e  available.  Margaret  E.  McLean 
vill  be  at  the  Employment  Office 
igain  this  year,  as  will  be  “Jack” 
Smith  and  William  A.  Gilman  of 
,he  Credit  Union.  Harold  Gould 
ind  Elsie  Morse  at  the  Main  Of- 
ice  can  be  called  upon  for  assist- 
ince  or  to  answer  questions.  A 
lupply  of  employees’  Income  Tax 
handbooks  are  still  available  for 
he  asking  at  the  Industrial  Rela- 
ions  Department. 

Federal  (U.  S.)  Income  tax  re- 
.urns  must  be  completed  and  filed 
lot  later  than  March  15. 

State  (Massachusetts)  Income 
ax  returns  must  be  completed  and 
Ued  not  later  than  March  1. 

Early  attention  to  income  tax 
■eturns  is  recommended  as  penal- 
ies  for  late  filing  are  severe. 

If  you  have  any  question  as  to 
vhether  or  not  you  are  required 
o file  Federal  and  State  returns, 
'ou  are  urged  to  inquire  to  make 
ure  what  your  obligations  are  in 
his  matter. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Due  to  the  illness  of  your  re- 
xirter,  news  from  the  Laboratory 
vas  conspicuous  by  its  absence  last 
nonth.  So  we  shall  try  to  bring 
'OU  up  to  date  on  the  doings  of 
)UR  GANG. 

Bella  Romano  is  the  second  in 
)ur  Birth  Parade  to  leave  the 
laboratory.  Like  her  sister  Be- 
inda,  Bella  left  us  on  Dec.  16th 
0 concentrate  on  being  a full- 
ime  housewife,  and  in  the  near 
uture,  a mother.  The  gang  gave 
Jella  quite  a send-off  by  present- 
ng  her  with  a lovely  baby  scale 
ind  carriage  robe. 

The  gang  at  the  Lab  were  con- 
oled  somewhat  on  the  loss  of 
Jella  when  Robert  Taylor  was 
nade  a permanent  employee  at 
he  Lab.  Up  to  this  time  Bob  has 
>nly  been  filling  in  on  some  of 
he  rush  work. 

The  Lab  started  off  the  holiday 
ieason  in  grand  style,  with  a 
Christmas  party.  Ice  cream  and 
:ake  were  served  by  the  girls,  to 
>e  topped  off  by  a delicious  Scotch 
shortbread  made  by  Mrs.  Miskel- 
y.  Mr.  MacKinnon  and  Mr.  Hilton 
vere  both  invited  and  arrived  just 
n time  to  be  included  in  the  color 
novies  taken  by  Baxter  Moore. 

Right  after  the  party.  Bob 


Pardee  left  for  Springfield  to 
spend  Christmas  with  his  family. 
We  hear  that  he  covered  a good 
part  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut  before  the 
week-end  was  over. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  Christ- 
mas presents  received  by  Eleanor 
Tassinari  was  her  notice  to  re- 
port for  permanent  work  at  the 
Laboratory  on  Dec.  26th.  Eleanor 
is  replacing  Bella  in  the  testing 
section.  Welcome  to  Our  Gang, 
Eleanor. 

As  far  as  your  reporter  has  been 
able  to  find  out,  just  about  every- 
one in  the  Lab  welcomed  in  the 
New  Year  at  a party.  Everett 
Warner  topped  us  all  by  travelling 
to  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  with  his  wife, 
for  the  occasion.  He  said  that  he 
saw  the  mobs  in  Times  Square, 
but  on  further  questioning,  your 
reporter  learned  that  he  did  this 
through  the  medium  of  television. 

We  now  have  a new  recruit  for 
the  Yahavaki  Navy.  Raymond 
Zupperoli  took  over  new  duties  in 
the  treating  Lab  on  Jan.  1st.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Navy  he  can  right- 
fully say  that  now  he  is  “stuck 
up”  a good  part  of  the  time. 

Your  Lab  reporter  finds  that 
getting  news  out  of  the  Lab  gang 
is  like  trying  to  get  that  prover- 
bial blood  from  a stone.  Every- 


where she  goes  it  is  the  same  — 
“No  news.”  So  she  decided  that  if 
she  mentioned  some  of  the  gang’s 
hobbies  in  her  column,  next  month 
she  would  have  plenty  of  news. 

It  seems  we  have  quite  a few 
camera  fans  around  in  Fred  Rup- 
recht.  Bill  Rudolph,  B.  Prindle, 
Bob  Pardee  and  Bob  Olsen. 

We  also  have  three  philatelists: 
Mr.  Miskelly,  Gus  Hunicke  and  A1 
Query. 

Baxter  Moore’s  hobby  is,  of 
course,  the  piano.  Baxter,  by  the 
way,  was  the  accompanist  for  the 
Duxbury  Legion’s  Minstrel  Show 
held  on  Nov.  11-12,  in  which 
Phoebe  Shirley  did  one  of  the 
specialties. 

Nick  Strassel  makes  small  plas- 
tic articles,  and  Everett  Warner 
refinishes  furniture  in  his  spare 
time  — when  he  can  find  it.  (The 
time,  we  mean) 

Bill  Rudolph  is  our  only  radio 
operator,  and  runs  his  own  ham 
station  WILHB. 

Wirtz  has  a seasonal  hobby. 
He  nurses  along  miniature  toma- 
toes in  the  summer  time.  He  says 
he  gave  up  counting  them  this 
summer,  but  bets  that  this  crop 
ran  into  the  thousands. 

There,  if  they  don’t  come  across 
with  news  next  month  we  might 
give  you  a few  more  of  their 
hobbies. 


Plymouth  Rope  was  again  the 
selection  of  an  Arctic  explorer  for 
outfitting  his  expedition  to  the 
frozen  North.  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  which  has  provided  rope 
for  many  historic  and  scientific 
explorations,  was  called  upon  to 
supply  lines  for  the  “Blue  Dol- 
phin,” a 100-foot  schooner  being 
made  ready  for  a three-month 
trip  to  Arctic  waters. 

Under  the  command  of  its  30- 
year-old  captain,  David  C.  Nutt, 
USNR,  an  Arctic  specialist  for  the 
Dartmouth  College  Museum,  the 
Blue  Dolphin  sailed  for  the  Arctic 
Circle  last  June. 

Poking  her  way  into  strange 
waters,  the  Blue  Dolphin  and  her 
crew  set  out  on  a program  of 
Hydrographic  - Oceanographic  in- 
vestigations as  far  north  as  the 
Hebron  Fjord.  The  work  included 
Bathysphere  observations,  water 
and  bottom  sampling,  dredging, 
trawling,  surveys  in  uncharted 
areas  and  general  geographical 
studies. 

Returning  from  the  expedition, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Arc- 
tic Institute  of  North  America, 
the  youthful  commander  reported 
some  of  their  experiences. 

“The  weather  along  the  Labra- 
dor Coast  was  poor,”  he  stated, 
“with  considerable  fog  in  the 
Straits  of  Bell  Isle.  At  Hebron  the 
Dolphin  had  to  ride  out  a gale  of 
hurricane  force.  At  St.  Anthony 
we  had  to  ride  out  another  gale 
alongside  the  dock.  Fifteen  moor- 
ing lines  of  Plymouth  Rope  were 
out  to  help  us  safely  through  that 
blow!” 


I PLANT  ENGINEER'S 
I OFFICE 

i I 

JANICE  BARRETT 

K.  D.  Roberts  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  home  with  a severe 
cold. 

Warren  Kunz,  Design  Engineer, 
is  on  an  extended  tour  of  the  Mid- 
west to  survey  packaging  methods 
in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
Tying  Twine. 

Barbara  Nathan  recently  at- 
tended the  Ice  Capades  of  1950  at 
the  Boston  Garden  which  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised 
with  a visit  from  Mrs.  Warren 
Blanchard,  a former  employee  of 
this  department,  who  is  now  mak- 
ing her  home  in  Avon.  Mrs. 
Blanchard  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage was  Eleanor  Nicoli. 

Janice  Barrett  was  confined  to 
her  home  for  two  weeks  with  a 
lengthy  siege  of  the  grippe. 

TONY  LAURENCE  TO 
RETURN  TO  WORK  SOON 

Antone  Laui-ence,  who  has  been 
absent  from  his  post  at  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  crossing  since 
early  last  October,  is  reported  to 
be  progressing  very  satisfactorily 
following  a series  of  three  opera- 
tions in  Plymouth  and  Boston 
hospitals. 

He  returned  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  on  De- 
cember 19  after  the  last  operation 
which  was  for  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  from  one  eye.  Tony  feels 
that  he  will  be  able  to  return  to 
work  about  the  latter  part  of  this 
month. 
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C.  1. 0.  Officers  To 
Be  Installed  Jan.  28 1 

Newly-elected  officers  and  stew-  | 
ards  of  Local  692  will  be  formally  | 
installed  into  office  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  28,  when  Plym- 
outh Rock  Joint  Board,  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  w.ll 
hold  its  fourth  annual  installa- 
tion. The  induction  program  will 
begin  at  7 o’clock  and  will  be  held 
at  Memorial  Hall. 

J.  William  Belanger,  State  Di- 
rector of  T.W.U.A.  and  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  C.I.O. 
will  be  the  installing  officer  at 
this  occasion.  The  main  speaker 
will  be  Antonio  England,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  in  Massachusetts. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out 
to  town  officials,  labor  represent- 
atives, management  and  friends. 
The  installation  will  be  followed 
by  a floor  show  and  dancing. 

ELECTION  RESULTS 

New  officers  and  stewards  for 
Local  692  were  elected  on  Decem- 
ber 18  at  the  Young  America  Club 
as  follows: 

President,  Lawrence  Mossey; 
vice-president,  Joseph  Silva;  re- 
cording secretary,  Alvin  Guida- 
boni;  sergeant-at-arms,  Clifton 
Wood:  chief  steward,  Lawrence 
Mossey:  executive  board,  Fred 
Botieri,  George  Griffin,  Jesse  Ta- 
vares, Joseph  Ledo  and  Alfred 
Costa:  joint  board  delegates,  Wal- 
ter Carr,  Fred  Botieri,  Joseph 
Silva,  George  Griffin,  Eugene 
Ledo  and  Jesse  Tavares;  alter- 
nates, first,  John  Pickles  and  sec- 
ond, Lawrence  Kuhn. 

Stewards  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  1 Spinning,  Frank  Cavacco; 
Rope  Room  ( thread  ropes ) Ro-  j 
land  Negretto:  Rope  Room  (oth-j 
er),  Eugene  Ledo:  No.  2 Mill 
Preparation.  Joseph  Furtado  and  | 
Michele  DeFelice;  (Election  for! 
other  preparation  room  stewards 
in  this  mill  is  still  pending.  i No. 
2.  Balling,  Jesse  Tavares  and  Jo- 
seph Lawrence:  No.  3 Mill,  John 
Tavares:  Tar  House  and  Reclaim- 
ing, Lawrence  Mossey:  Commer- 
cial Twine,  John  Medeiros:  Ship- 
ping, James  Berardi;  Receiving,, 
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FIRST  HALF  OF  BOWLING  SEASON  ENDS  AT  CORDAGE  ALLEYS  ll 
WITH  OLYMPIC  A.C.  AND  PIOPPI’S  GRILL  TIE  D FOR  FIRST  PLACE  | 


Before  the  last  candlepin  had 
toppled  over  at  the  Cordage  Alleys 
last  Friday  night,  marking  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  kegling 
season,  the  bowling  committee  was 
hard  at  work  totalling  pinfall  and 
figuring  averages,  while  teams  in 
the  lead  were  straightening  their 
laurel  wreaths  in  anticipation  of 
honors  which  would  be  bestowed 
on  them  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  first  half  wound  up  with 
the  Olympic  A.  C.  and  Pioppi’s 
Grill  tied  for  first  place  honors  in 
the  Men’s  Class  A division,  while 
in  the  Ladies’  League,  Besse’s  was 
one  point  up  on  Buttner’s. 

An  exciting  match  took  place  last 
week  when  the  Machine  Shop,  who 
have  climbed  up  into  second  place 
in  Class  B,  were  tied  for  the  total 
with  Happy  Valley.  Lucien  Lau- 
rent came  through  with  a spare 
in  the  last  box  to  win  the  roll-off 
and  add  three  points  to  the  ma- 
chinists’ mounting  total. 

As  for  individual  honors,  Alton 
Alberghini  leads  with  an  average 
of  99.4  33,  Vinnie  Stefani  with 
high  single  of  134,  and  Eddie  Rossi 
with  high  three  of  343. 

But  this  is  just  the  end  of  the 
first  half  and  lots  of  things  can 
happen  as  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  go  by  and  the  race 
for  final  honors  gets  hotter  and 
hotter. 

Complete  team  standings,  aver- 
ages of  the  “top  ten”  in  each  di- 
vision and  individual  and  team 

honors  at  the  end  of  the  first  half, 
are  as  follows: 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Class  A 

won  lost 

Olympic  A.  C.  44  12 

Pioppi’s  Grill  44  12 

Cordage  Club  32  24 

Robbins’  Oil  31  25 


John  Pickles^  No.  1 Machine  Shop, 
Joseph  Marques;  Paint  and  Car- 
penter Shop,  Frank  Alsheimer; 
Steam  and  Power,  George  Griffin; 
Machine  Shop,  No.  2 and  3 Mills, 
Fred  Botieri;  Grounds,  Desidero 
Zaniboni;  Harris  Hall,  Leon  Lowe. 


Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair  . 24 

Mori  Electric  22 

Hillside  Club  14 

Dexter  Shoe  13 

Class  B 

won 

Pepsi-Cola  44 

Machine  Shop  41 

Happy  Valley  28 

Camp  7 27 

Bowlaways  25 

Gould’s  Market 24 

Laboratory  19 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . . 16 


LADIES’  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


Booby  Trappers  8 

Five  Moms  7 


32 

34 

42 

43 


lost 

12 

15 

28 

29 

31 

32 
37 
40 


Men’s  — Class 
Alfred  Maloni  94.: 

Everett  'Warner  92. 

Winfield  Henry  91. 

Telio  Manfi'edi  91. 

Lenny  Bernardo  91. 

George  Fontaine  90. 

Ronald  McDuffee  89. 

Walter  Thom  88 

Robert  Merry  88 

Leo  Fontaine  88 

Lucien  Laurent  88 

Women’s  — Class  A 


I 


won 

lost 

Besse’s 

39 

17 

Buttner’s  

38 

18 

Duxbury  Gas  Service 

33 

23  1 

Cape  Insurance 

. 32 

24 

Marois  Market 

31 

25 

Clyde’s  Bakery 

30 

26 

Mystery  Five 

29 

27, 

Edythe’s 

27 

29 

Buzz-A-Round 

13 

43 

C.  I.  O.  692  

8 

48 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Sandy’s  6 

. 45 

11 

Happy-Go-Lucky 

43 

13 

C.  I.  O.  272  

38 

18 

Bernard’s  

36 

16 

Dexter  Shoe 

30 

26 

Pedrini’s 

28 

28 

Pin  Topplers  

26 

30 

Diamond  W 

15 

41 

HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  AVERAGES 
Men’s  — Class  A 
Alton  Alberghini  99.  4 33 

Vinnie  Stefani  98.14  35 

Milo  Cavicchi  98.  16 

Larry  Cavicchi  97.  3/23 

Fleet  Campana  96.32  42 

Don  Cavicchi  96.28  42 

William  Malaguti  95.27  35 

Elno  Rossi  95.17  37 

Louis  Vacchi  95.  6 36 

I John  Kuhn  94.40  42 


26/41 
9/19 
6/41 
4/16 
3 32 
11  36 
12/39 
38  39 
22/37 
18  26 
13/22 


High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 


Hildy  Bittinger 

94.  9 42 

Phemie  Davis  . . 

92.1639  1 

Eleanor  White 

91.37  42 

Marion  Longever 

91.  12 

Amanda  Besse 

89.  2/38 

Phyllis  Johnson 

88.  3/23 

Clara  Govoni 

88.17  40 

Tessie  Mondeau 

87.  8 37 

Elsie  Maccaferri  . 

87.  2/31 

Natalie  Carter 

87.  1/31 

Women’s  — 

Class  B 

Rose  Fontaine 

87.  2/40 

Edna  Banzi 

86.  9/36 

Dot  Francis 

86.12  26 

Bianca  Manfredi 

85.16  27 

L.  Almeida 

84.31/34 

Eleanor  Vacchi 

84.29  33 

Lorraine  Beaulieu 

84.26/42 

Dorothy  Sitta 

83.1539 

Rita  Pedrini 

82.  5/34 

HIGH  SCORERS 
Men’s  — Class  A 
Single  Vinnie  Stefani,  134 
Three  Eddie  Rossi,  343 

Team  Single  Pioppi’s,  533 
Team  Three  Olympic,  1503 
Men’s  — Class  B 
Single  Ray  Parks,  122 

Three  Winfield  Henry,  310 
Team  Single  Gould’s,  498 
Team  Three  Gould’s,  1394 
Women’s  — Class  A 
Single  Hildy  Bittinger,  127 
Three  Hildy  Bittinger,  337 
Team  Single  Clyde’s,  495 
Team  Three  Marois,  1382 
Women’s  — Class  B 
Single  Rose  Fontaine,  116 
Three  Rose  Fontaine,  298 
Team  Single 

Diamond  W,  459 
Team  Three 

Happy-Go-Lucky,  1294 


Plenty  of  good  form,  in  bowling  and  otherwise,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  two  Valeriani  sisters,  Vilma  (left)  and  Doris.  Vilma  bowls  on 
the  Main  Office  team  while  Doris  rolls  for  Pedrini’s.  The  sisters 
faced  each  other  in  competition  on  December  2 with  Vilma’s  team 
taking  three  points. 


Seven  master  exponents  of  the  intricate  art  of  bowling  who  have 
worked  their  way  up  to  second  place  in  Class  B.  They’re  members  of 
the  Machine  Shop  team.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Ronald  MacDuffee, 
Lucien  Laurent,  Charlie  Kaiser  and  Bunny  Thom;  seated,  Charlie 
Hurle,  George  Aldrovandi  and  Bob  Sampson, 
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SANTA  VISITS  SAMPLE  ROOM 


One  of  the  most  gala  Christmas  parties  in  the  plant  was  held  in  the  Sample  Room  during  the  noon 
hour  on  December  21  when  employees  of  the  Sample  Room,  Tag  Room  and  Manufacturing  Order  De- 
partment joined  forces  for  the  occasion.  The  above  picture  was  taken  just  as  Santa  arrived  with  a bag 
full  of  gifts.  Seated,  left  to  right.  Aura  Fortini,  Rita  Blanchard,  Pauline  Brenner,  Margaret  Figlioli,  Ella 
Lemius,  Alice  Ortolani,  Tillie  Freyermuth,  Marion  Millington,  Stella  Green,  Hottie  Tavares  and  Nellie  Le- 
Cain.  If  you  can’t  guess  Santa’s  identity,  we’ll  tell  you  — it’s  Andrew  Darsch. 


MAIIUFACTURING  ] 

ORDER  DEPT.  | 

RITA  BLANCHARD 

It  was  fun  and  lots  of  good 
food  for  all  at  the  Sample  Room 
Christmas  party.  The  table  was 
decorated  with  a Christmas  table- 
cloth and  napkins,  a small  Christ- 
mas ti'ee  and  little  baskets  of 
candy  with  Christmas  trees  as 
place  cards.  After  an  elaborate 
dinner  of  macaroni  filled  with 
squash,  shells,  meatballs,  potato 
salad,  Italian  bread,  coffee.  Coke, 
topped  off  with  ice  cream,  cake, 
candy  and  nuts,  Santa  Claus  made 
his  appearance. 

Andrew  Darsch  dressed  as  Santa 
Claus  with  a sack  on  his  back 
rang  a bell  as  he  delivered  love- 
ly gifts  to  everyone.  Mittens  for 
Tillie  Freyermuth,  Nellie  LeCain 
and  Rita  Blanchard,  mammy  doll 
whiskbroom  for  Ella  Lemius, 
flannelette  material  for  Stella 
Green,  chocolates  for  Margaret 
Figlioli,  nylons  for  Pauline  Bren- 
ner and  Alice  Ortolani,  pearls  for 
Aura  Fortini,  scatter  pin  for 
Marian  Millington,  an  apron  for 
Hottie  Tavares  and  a tie  for  An- 
drew Darsch. 

A few  changes  are  taking  place 
around  the  office.  New  shipping 
forms  are  awaited,  a pneumatic 
tube  is  being  installed  between 
Miss  Edgar’s  office  and  ours,  and 
on  January  9th,  Aura  Fortini  left 
us  for  the  Statistical  Department. 
That  makes  two  girls  formerly  of 
this  Department  working  there. 
What’s  the  attraction? 


A man  from  New  Bedford  has 
traveled  2300  miles  to  learn  that 
the  best  lariat  rope  you  can  buy 
is  made  within  thirty  miles  of  his 
home. 

That  was  the  experience  of 
Robin  Jacobsen,  who  is  employed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Blue  Cross 
and  who  was  transferred  tem- 
porarily to  the  New  Mexico  Blue 
Cross  Plan.  This  is  how  Mr. 
Jacobsen  tells  it  in  a letter  re- 
ceived from  him: 

207  North  Dartmouth  Ave. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Mr.  H.  G.  Roberts 
Industrial  Relations  Depai'tment 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mr.  Roberts: 

During  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember, I was  sent  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Blue  Cross  to  this  “Land 
of  Enchantment”  to  work  a while 
,on  a lend-lease  basis  for  the  New 
Mexico  Blue  Cross  Plan. 

I When  my  ten  - year  - old  son 
'learned  that  I was  to  be  in  this 
IcountiT  of  cowboys  and  Indians, 
(he  wished  above  all  else  that  I 
[send  him  back  a real  cowboy 
[lariat. 

At  the  first  opportunity  I went 
jin  to  one  of  the  Western  outfitters 
here  in  Albuquerque  and  asked  for 
a good  lariat.  I was  informed  that 
they  carried  the  best  — “Plym- 
outh Cordage.”  My,  those  words 
sui’e  sounded  familiar. 

The  rope  for  the  lariat  was 
payed  out  and  the  knots  tied  by 
a real  old  time  cowhand. 

“The  cowboys  and  cattlemen 
coming  in  here,”  he  said,  “de- 
mand the  best  rope  and  always  ask 
for  Plymouth  Cordage.  We  tell 


P.  C.  CO.  FEATURED 
IN  PAPER  CO.  CALENDAR 

A manufacturing  photograph 
taken  in  our  preparation  room 
is  used  to  illustrate  the  1950  cal- 
endar of  the  Tileston  and  Rol- 
ling,sworth  Company,  paper  manu- 
facturers of  Boston.  The  calendar 
features  some  of  New  England’s 
leading  industries. 


them  that  that’s  what  we  sell  — 
only  the  best,  but  these  fellows 
won  t take  our  word.  They  insist 
on  seeing  if  it  is  Plymouth  Cord- 
age by  breaking  open  the  end  of 
the  rope  to  see  for  themselves  the 
identifying  strand.  Believe  me, 
those  fellows  aren’t  all  from  Mis- 
souri, but  they  want  to  know  for 
sure  that  they  are  getting  what 
they  know  is  the  best  rope  made 
— Plymouth.” 

You  can  be  sure  that  my  son 
is  proud  of  his  lariat  — it’s  a 
real  cowboy  one  from  the  great 
Southwest,  tied  by  a real  cow- 
hand and  made  by  the  concern 
whose  ropes  are  rated  best  by 
these  fellows  who  use  them  all 
the  time. 

You  people  know  how  these 
Westerners  feel  about  Plymouth 
Cordage  but  I thought  you  might 
like  to  hear  it  from  a person  who 
lives  within  an  hour’s  drive  of 
your  plant,  but  traveled  2300 
miles  to  purchase  your  product 
from  people  who  are  just  a;s  proud 
as  you  are  of  your  product. 

My  best  regards  to  Mr.  Searles 
and  trust  that  you  are  still  stay- 
ing away  from  any  strenuous 
baseball. 

Veiy  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Robin  Jacobsen 


COAST  GUARD 
ORDER  RECEIVED 

A Coast  Guard  contract  calling 
for  32,500  pounds  of  manila  rope 
has  recently  been  received.  The 
order  consists  of  five  coils  of  12- 
inch  manila  rope,  1500  feet  each, 
for  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


LORING  I 

I READING  ROOM  1 

‘ — ■ 


The  titles  listed  below  are  the 

remaining  ones  which  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Loring  Library 

during  December: 

FICTION 
Good  Novels 

THE  FREEHOLDER— Brown,  J.  D. 

DRUMS  AGAINST  FRONTENAC 
— Chalmers,  Harvey,  II. 

NEVER  DIES  THE  DREAM  — 
Landon,  Margaret. 

CHESAPEAKE  CAVALIER  — 
Tracy,  Don. 

KATE  FULLER,  M.  D.  —Walker, 
D.  P. 

MELODY  UNHEARD  — Wees, 
F.  S. 

Western  and  Detective 
Thrillers 

SLASH-R  RANCH— Clay,  Weston. 

DIAMONDS  TO  AMSTERDAM  — 
Coles,  Manning. 

MURDER  IN  THE  OUTLANDS  — 
Hendryx,  J.  B. 

GUNSIGHT  RANGE  — MacDon- 
ald, W.  C. 

DARDANELLES  DERELICT  — 
Mason,  V.  W. 

DOCTOR  AT  COFFIN  GAP  — 
Savage,  Les,  Jr. 

OFF  TO  LARAMIE  — Stanley, 
Chuck. 


MR.  CHENEY  TALKS 
TO  J.H.S.  PUPILS 

Stanley  Cheney,  head  of  our 
Fiber  Department,  addressed  an 
assembly  of  Plymouth  Junior  High 
School  students  on  Thursday, 
January  12,  giving  an  illustrated 
talk  on  fiber  growing. 

He  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  the  importance  of  foreign 
affairs  on  our  town’s  welfare,  as 
the  raw  materials  to  keep  the 
town’s  principal  industry  operating 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
some  from  points  15,000  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  plant. 

By  means  of  color  slides,  Mr. 
Cheney  showed  how  fiber  is  grown 
and  processed,  what  the  people 
look  like  who  produce  our  raw 
materials,  and  how  they  live. 


UNQUIET  GRA’VE  — Strange, 
J.  S. 

BROKEN  VALLEY  — Thompson, 
Thomas. 

NON-FICTION 

CRAZY  GLASSPECKER  OR 
HIGH  LIFE  IN  THE  ANDES  — 
Dodge,  David. 

DOORWAY  IN  ANTIGUA  — Idell, 
A.  E. 

OUT  IN  MID-DAY  SUN  — Mar- 
I tin,  Monica. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  WILL 
ROGERS  — Rogers,  Will. 


“FRAYED  TO  THE  DANGER  POINT” 


The  above  cartoon,  originally  printed  in  the  Birmingham  News, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  reprinted  in  the  New  York  Times,  caught 
the  eye  of  Gus  Hunicke  of  the  Lab,  who  sent  it  along  with  the  following 
good  advice:  “Next  Time  Buy  Plymouth  — The  Rope  You  Can  Trust.” 


New  Bedford  Man  Goes  to  New  Mexico  For 
Good  Lariat  Rope  — Is  Given  Plymouth 
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FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Joe  Robbins,  who  undei-went  an 
operation  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
Saturday,  January  7,  is  now  do- 
ing fine.  Leo  Jaeger  is  filling  in 
for  Joe  Robbins  while  Joe  is  out 
sick. 

Joseph  Vaz  was  confined  to  his 
home  for  a few  days  with  a 
strained  side. 

Edward  Costa  was  out  several 
days  with  the  grippe. 


Joseph  Lewis  has  returned  to 

work  in  the  Four-Strand  room 

after  being  out  several  weeks.  Joe 
underwent  an  operation  on  his 

^ 1 

f 

ear  in  Boston. 

H 

Manuel  Santos  moved  into  his 

new  tenement  on  North  Spooner 

L 

street  last  week. 

’ >■ 

Joseph  Jesse  Silva  was  out  a 
few  days  with  the  grippe. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  passed 
without  any  real  excitement. 
Everyone  seemed  to  have  had  two 
real  pleasant  week-ends.  At  least 
they  were  all  able  to  wear  their 
hats  the  following  Tuesday. 

Many  of  you  no  doubt  can  re- 
call the  winter  of  1924.  It  was 
similar  to  this  winter,  no  snow 
and  quite  warm  until  the  middle 
of  January,  then  only  one  day  of 
light  snow.  None  then  until  Feb- 
ruary 4th  when  we  had  one  of  the 
worst  storms  for  years.  It  snowed 
for  ten  hours  steady  with  a gale 
from  the  northeast,  but  to  climax 
it  all,  two  days  later  we  had  a 
blizzard  from  the  northeast  that 
paralyzed  everything.  The  Cord- 
age had  to  close  down  as  only 
150  men  showed  up.  It  was  sev- 
eral days  before  everything  was 
back  to  normal.  So  keep  your 
fingers  crossed! 

I TAG  ROOM 

1 ■ 

Deolinda  Costa  has  returned  to 
her  work  at  the  Tag  Room  after 
an  absence  of  several  months 
spent  in  California  with  her  aunt. 
Margaret  Figlioli,  who  filled  in  for 
Deolinda,  has  returned  to  her 
work  in  No.  2 Mill. 

A farewell  party  was  tendered 
to  Mrs.  Stella  Green  of  the  Tag 
Room  in  honor  of  her  leaving  to 
take  up  full  time  domestic  duties. 
The  guest  of  honor  was  the  re- 
cipient of  many  lovely  gifts  and 
those  present  at  the  party  were 
Margaret  Figlioli,  Nellie  LeCain, 
Deolinda  Costa,  Hortense  Tavares, 
Tillie  Freyermuth,  Marion  Milling- 
ton, Alice  Ortolani  and  Andrew 
Darsch. 


(Above,  left)  WTiat  remains  of 
Katherine  Michel’s  bombed-out  former 
heme  in  Germany.  Katherine  lived  in 
the  second-floor  apartment. 

(Above)  Mrs.  Michel  (right)  poses 
with  members  of  her  family  in  the 
doorway  of  their  home  in  Germany, 
which  had  been  gaily  decorated  for 
her  visit.  The  sign  above  the  door 
reads  “Welcome  Home.” 


Katherine  (left)  accompanied  by  her  sister  and  niece  of  Philadel- 
phia, make  a purchase  from  a street  fruit  peddler.  Note  the  shelled 
buildings  in  the  background. 

KATHERINE  MICHEL  RETURNS  FROM  VISIT 
TO  BOMBED-OUT  FORMER  GERMAN  HOME 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

The  annual  Christmas  party  was 
held  in  the  Credit  Union  office 
with  Jack  Smith,  our  favorite 
Santa  Claus,  officiating.  Gifts 
were  exchanged  and  ice  cream  was 
served  with  Bertha  Lawday’s  de- 
licious brownies,  and  a very  merry 
party  was  had  by  all. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lawday’s  son  Mal- 
colm Lawday,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
who  is  attending  the  School  of 
Aerography  at  the  Naval  Air  Base, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  was  home  for  a 
few  days  at  Christmas. 

Yours  truly  and  Betty  Chandler 
attended  the  Ice  Capades  wdth 
friends. 


“If  all  of  Europe  were  handed 
me  on  a gold  platter,  I still 
wouldn't  take  it.” 

Thus  Katherine  Michel  of  No. 
1 Mill  Preparation,  recently  re- 
turned from  a trip  to  her  former 
home  in  Germany,  summed  up  her 
impression  of  the  “old  counti’y.” 

“The  visit  made  me  sick  at  heart 
and  very  depressed,”  she  said, 
"and  I was  happy  to  get  back  to 
my  real  home  here.” 

This  was  Katherine’s  second 
visit  to  Germany  since  she  left  it 
in  1913  to  come  to  America.  She 
previously  visited  in  1920  shortly 
after  the  first  World  War. 

“But  it  was  nothing  then  com- 
pared to  now,”  she  added. 

Her  own  home  was  severely 
bombed  (see  photograph)  and  in 
a nearby  town  only  two  houses 
were  left  standing.  The  rest  of  the 
town  had  been  leveled  to  the 
ground. 

“Housing  conditions  are  very 
poor,”  Mrs.  Michel  went  on.  “You 
I see  many  instances  of  families 
living  in  a single  room,  the  rest 
of  the  house  having  been  de- 
molished. Many  other  families 
have  doubled  up  in  houses,  with 
all  of  them  using  the  same  kitchen 
and  bathroom.” 

But  in  spite  of  these  conditions, 
the  people  are  very  contented  and 
cheerful.  They  seldom  talked  about 
the  war  and  when  they  did  it  was 
often  to  laugh  as  they  reminisced 
over  some  incident.  Food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  supplies  are  plenti- 
ful, Katherine  reported,  and  the 
people  are  better  fed  and  clothed 
than  they  were  before  the  war. 

COFFEE  EXPENSIVE 

Things  were  quite  expensive  in 
Germany,  she  stated.  Coffee,  for 
instance,  costs  18  marks  a pound. 


the  equivalent  of  $4.50  in  Ameri- 
can money.  Because  coffee  is  so 
high,  many  of  the  people  are  using 
a substitute,  but  Katherine  said 
she  couldn’t  drink  it. 

People  average  about  40  to  50 
m.arks  a week  in  wages,  the 
equivalent  to  $10.00  - $11.00  in 
our  money.  To  buy  a dress  a wom- 
an has  to  lay  money  aside  for 
about  a year. 

But  one  hears  few  complaints 
and  the  people  are  grateful  to  be 
alive  and  as  well  off  as  they  are. 
They  are  also  grateful  to  be  living 
in  the  American  Zone.  Things  are 
quite  different  in  the  English, 
French  and  Russian  zones,  Mrs. 
Michel  learned.  She  couldn’t 
visit  those  zones. 

MEETS  LOCAL  PEOPLE 

Katherine  met  two  servicemen 
from  home  while  in  Germany, 
both  of  them  serving  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation.  One  of  them  was 
William  Zupperoli  of  396  Court 
street,  brother  of  Raymond  Zup- 
peroli of  the  Laboratory.  He  is 
stationed  in  Stuttgart.  Then, 
while  walking  along  a street  in 
Frankfort,  she  saw  a car  with  a 
“Kingston,  Mass.”  plate  so  she  de- 
cided to  wait  to  see  who  its  owner 
was.  He  spied  her  first,  however. 
It  was  Arthur  Ryll,  a former  Com- 
pany employee  in  the  Receiving 
Department. 

Katherine  was  able  to  attend  a 
reunion  with  her  former  school- 
mates with  whom  she  was  gradu- 
ated in  1906.  Some  of  them  she 
had  seen  during  her  previous  visit 
in  1920  but  others  she  hadn’t  seen 
since  she  first  left  Germany  in 
1913. 

Mrs.  Michel  made  the  trip  with 
a sister  from  Philadelphia.  They 
sailed  on  the  Veendam  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  docking  at  Rotterdam. 


They  then  flew  to  Fi'ankfort,  a city 
which  was  badly  bombed  and 
which  is  about  two  miles  from  her 
home  town.  She  stayed  in  Ger- 
many sixty  days  returning  on  the 
Neuev  Amsterdam.  She  returned 
just  in  time  to  greet  her  son  Eric 
who  was  home  on  a fifteen-day 
furlough  from  the  Air  Force. 

Katherine’s  fine  wartime  serv- 
ices are  remembered  by  veterans 
and  their  families.  Many  were  the 
packages  of  food  and  cigarettes 
she  prepared  and  mailed  to  serv- 
icemen from  her  neighborhood. 
She  also  helped  prepare  many  din- 
ners for  servicemen  stationed  in 
this  vicinity.  Then,  shortly  after 
the  war  ended,  she  arranged  a 
gala  party  for  returned  veterans, 
serving  an  entire  turkey  dinner 
outdoors  on  her  lawn. 


FIBER  BOAT  UNLOADED 
DEC.  31  AND  JAN.  1 

The  SS  Mataura,  a Norwegian 
freighter,  carrying  6350  bales  of 
sisal  from  Progresso,  Mexico,  ar- 
rived here  on  Saturday  morning, 
December  31.  The  vessel  had  ar- 
rived in  the  bay  the  day  before 
but  could  not  be  brought  in  be- 
cause of  the  rough  sea. 

Unloading  operations  began 
Saturday  morning,  the  men  work- 
ing until  5 p.m.  on  the  31st  and 
continuing  the  next  morning, 
January  1,  until  noontime.  The 
freighter  sailed  from  here  on  the 
morning  of  January  2 and  was 
headed  for  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Another  boat  is  expected  about 
January  25,  The  vessel  will  be  the 
SS  Diane,,  the  converted  LST  that 
was  here  in  November.  She  will 
bring  in  a cargo  of  Haitan  and 
Cuban  sisal. 


“If  a nation  values  anything 
more  than  freedom,  it  will  lose  its 
freedom;  and  if  it  is  comfort  or 
money  that  it  values  more,  it  will 
lose  that  too.”  — ’W.  Somerset 
Maugham. 
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I HARRIS  HALL  I 

« — 

E.  R.  ROSSI 

The  Harris  Hall  staff  served  a 
turkey  dinner,  cabaret  style,  to 
105  persons  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  10,  in  the  upstairs  cafe- 
teria. The  occasion  was  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Plymouth 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  prin- 
:ipal  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
the  Honorable  Frankland  W.  L. 
Miles,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Rox- 
3ury  Municipal  Court. 

For  Christmas  we  made  113 
Dounds  of  fruit  cake,  and  100  pies. 
We  are  sorry  we  were  unable  to 
:ake  care  of  the  number  of  re- 
iiuests  for  fruit  cake  received  after 
l)ur  closing  date. 

i With  the  holidays  over,  we  are 
jitill  making  pies  for  employees  to 
ake  home  every  Friday.  We  have 
ipple  pie  and  an  alternate  pie  and 
offer  them  in  two  sizes,  the  larger 
me  for  65  cents  and  the  smaller 
ize  for  45  cents.  We  would  like 
0 have  your  orders  in  by  1 o’clock 
in  Thursday  afternoon. 

If  you  have  a birthday  coming 
ip  for  some  member  of  your 
amily,  you  might  be  interested  in 
he  birthday  cakes  Harris  Hall 
nakes  for  employees  at  a cost  of 
.1.25.  We  also  make  a plain  cake 
vith  your  choice  of  special  frost- 
ng  for  only  80  cents. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
lathy  to  Mae  Besse  in  the  passing 
if  her  mother. 

Quotation  for  the  month  of 
anuary : 

"Conscience  gets  a lot  of  credit 
hat  belongs  to  cold  feet.” 


Santa  Calls  on  Linda 


From  all  appearances,  Santa 
Claus  made  a long  visit  at  little 
Linda  Marie  Alves’  house.  She  is 
the  four-month-old  daughter  of 
George  Alves  of  the  Rope  Room. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

FOR  SALE  — Gray  enamel  coal 
range.  A-1  condition  and  an 
excellent  heater.  Price  $60.00.  Tel- 
ephone 1641-W. 


MOSSBERG  RIFLE  FOR  SALE  — 

22  caliber  repeater.  Has  peep 
and  open  sights.  Four-power  scope 
included.  See  Alvin  Guidaboni  or 
call  399-W. 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE  — Immediate 
occupancy.  6 rooms,  bath,  hot 
water  and  hot  air  furnace.  Con- 
tact George  Pearson,  ll*/^  How- 
land St.,  Plymouth.  Gill  Spinner 
Cleaner,  No.  2 Mill.  Tel.  1687-R. 


The  Human  Race 


7rove/ers  Safety  Service 


1 MAIN  OFFICE  I 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

Many  of  the  girls  from  the  of- 
fice enjoyed  a dinner  party  at  the 
Toll  House  on  December  20.  There 
was  no  particular  reason  for  the 
get-together,  just  the  Christmas 
season. 

Dorothy  Chandler,  formerly  of 
purchasing,  is  now  the  mother  of 
the  only  Christmas  Day  baby  born 
this  year  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 
The  little  girl  has  been  named 
Carol. 

Christmas  also  produced  a real- 
ly notable  collection  of  gift  ties 
for  the  men  about  the  office.  Wal- 
ter Anderson’s  are  being  especial- 
ly admired,  or  at  least  talked 
about. 

Roy  Morse  and  his  wife  have 
moved  into  their  new  home  in 
South  Duxbury. 

Jean  St.  Amant’s  brother,  Wil- 
fred, spent  the  holidays  with  his 
family  in  Kingston  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years.  He  has  been 
on  submarine  duty  in  the  Pacific, 
and  flew  home  from  the  West 
Coast. 

Betty  Hazelhurst  is  now  re- 
covering at  her  home  in  Duxbury 
following  an  operation  performed 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  So  we  know  where  she 
was  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Mary  Nickerson  spent  that  eve- 
ning in  Boston,  seeing  an  ice 
show.  No  one  else  will  talk  for 
publication  about  the  whole  thing, 
but  we  all  looked  worse  on  Tues- 
day morning  than  we  did  on  Fri- 
day night. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  this 
year,  it  looked  pretty  silly  of  Ro- 
land Holmes  to  have  gone  way  to 
Florida  just  to  get  warm,  but  now 
that  the  weather  is  back  to  normal 
— terrible  — around  here  we  are 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS 

OLIVE  LAINE 

We  all  wish  to  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  Francis  Silvia  whose 
father  died  December  27,  and  to 
Enis  Breveglieri  whose  sister  died 
at  Christmas  time. 

Mary  Jane  Silva  came  back  to 
work  January  3rd  after  being  out 
for  an  operation  for  seven  weeks. 
Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well, 
Mary. 

Martha  Andrews  went  to  Vir- 
ginia for  the  week  following 
Christmas. 

We  have  had  quite  a bit  of  ac- 
tivity around  here  lately.  Be- 
tween painting  the  office  and  re- 
modeling and  enlarging  the  test 
room  it  has  been  pretty  hard  to 
keep  out  of  the  workmen’s  way. 
The  office  is  finished  now  and  we 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
new  color  scheme  now  that  the 
paint  smell  is  dying  out. 

We  hear  John  Tavares  has  a 
new  television  set  — a 16-inch 
Sylvania. 


beginning  to  envy  him.  Accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Holmes,  he  ex- 
pects to  be  gone  about  eight  weeks. 
Cards  received  from  him  last  week 
tell  us  he  has  arrived  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, stopping  en  route  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

Martha  Morrison  retired  from 
the  statistical  department  at  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  gap  in 
statistical  is  being  temporarily 
filled  by  Aura  Fortini,  up  from 
the  manufacturing  order  depart- 
ment. 

Marjorie  Anderson  was  elected 
president  of  the  past  prefects  of 
the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Wom- 
en’s Guild  at  a meeting  in  Boston 
on  January  7. 


ness 


It  was  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  A befuddled  gentleman 
was  fumbling  at  his  door.  Seeing 
his  difficulty,  a kindly  policeman 
came  to  the  rescue.  “Can  I help 
you  find  the  keyhole?”  he  asked. 

“Won’t  be  necessary,”  said  the 
other  cheerfully.  “You  jus’  hold 
the  house  still  and  I can  manage.” 

* * * 

A preacher  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon  discovered  one  of  the  dea- 
cons asleep.  He  said,  “We  will 
now  have  a few  minutes  of  pray- 
er. Deacon  Brown,  you  lead.” 

“Lead?”  said  Deacon  Brown, 
suddenly  awakening,  “I  just 
dealt.” 

• * * 

They  sat  on  her  porch  at  mid- 
night. 

But  his  love  was  not  to  her  taste; 
His  reach  was  36  inches. 

And  she  had  a 44  waist. 


A farmer  took  his  young  son  to 
the  County  Fair.  The  boy  watched 
the  proceedings  with  great  inter- 
est; finally  he  tuimed  to  his  father 
and  asked,  “Why  does  that  man 
go  around  patting  and  pinching 
the  cows?” 

“He’s  doing  that,”  said  the  fa- 
ther, “because  he  wants  to  buy  a 
cow  and  is  trying  to  make  sure 
that  he  will  get  good  meat.” 

A few  days  later,  the  boy  ex- 
citedly called  to  his  father.  “Hur- 
ry, hurry,  papa!  The  letter  car- 
rier is  buying  our  cook!” 

* * ♦ 

Voice  on  the  phone:  Is  this  the 
Salvation  Army? 

Answer:  Yes,  it  is. 

Voice:  Is  it  true  that  you  save 
young  girls? 

Answer:  Yes,  it  is. 

Voice:  Well,  please  save  me  one 
for  Saturday  night. 


A man  about  to  be  electrocuted 
phoned  his  lawyer  from  the  death 
chamber.  “They  are  about  to  put 
me  in  the  electric  chair,”  he  said. 
“You  are  my  lawyer  — what  do  I 
do  now?” 

The  lawyer  thought  a moment 
and  then  said:  “Don’t  sit  down.” 
* ♦ * 

“So  now  you  and  your  son  are 
carrying  on  the  business  to- 
gether?” 

“Not  exactly.  I run  the  business 
and  my  son  does  the  carrying  on.” 


Charley:  “Doc,  I’m  afraid  my 
wife  is  going  crazy.” 

Doc:  “What  seems  wrong?” 

Charley:  “She  wants  a goat.” 

Doc:  “Get  her  a goat.” 

Chai'ley:  “But  she  wants  to 
keep  it  in  the  house.” 

Doc:  “Well,  let  her  keep  it  in 
the  house.” 

Charley:  “But,  Doc,  a goat 
smells.” 

Doc:  “Open  the  windows.” 

Charley:  “What!  And  let  all 
my  pigeons  out?” 


/m' 
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The  Becker  Value  Test  is  made  on  a composite  fiber 
sample  prepared  from  three  sections  of  rope  in  a coil,  taken 
at  least  two  feet  apart.  The  value  obtained  on  such  a sample 
has  been  found  to  characterize  closely  the  reflectance  of  the 
fiber  used  in  making  the  coil  of  rope.  The  rope  is  unlaid, 
the  yarns  are  untwisted  and  fibers  arranged  parallel. 


This  device,  developed  here  in  Plymouth’s  laboratory,  is 
used  to  cut  fibers  of  uniform  length.  Parallel  fibers  are  held 
firmly  as  in  a vise.  The  first  uneven  cutting  is  discarded 
to  get  an  even  end  and  then,  with  a razor-sharp  knife, 
exactly  2 mm.  lengths  of  fiber  are  neatly  cut  off,  using  steel 
spacer  plates  to  measure  the  fibers  accurately. 


REFLECTING  QUALITY 

A girl  with  a new  engagement  ring  holds  her  hand  this 
way  and  that,  trying  to  catch  the  reflection  of  light  from  the 
shiny  diamond.  The  more  sparkle,  the  better  the  sparkler. 

Abaca  fiber,  too,  has  reflecting  qualities.  The  better 
grades  have  greater  sheen,  lighter  color  and  hence  high  re- 
flectance. For  the  measure  of  the  reflectance  of  various 
blends,  which  is  related  to  rope  quality,  the  Laboratory  uses 
the  Becker  Value  Test,  especially  developed  by  the  cordage 
industry.  It’s  another  of  Plymouth’s  many  checks  to  control 
its  standards  of  uniformity  of  product  and  to  ensure  the 
high  serviceability  and  quality  of  its  rope.  Fred  Ruprecht 
is  shown  here  conducting  a typical  test. 


The  composite  sample  of  cut  fibers  is  transferred  to  an 
extraction  thimble  and  the  lubrication  which  was  put  into 
the  rope  is  extracted.  The  extracted  fibers  are  then  thor- 
oughly dried  to  remove  any  traces  of  solvent  and  rehumidified 
before  testing. 


With  all  lubrication  removed,  we  are  now  ready  to  make 
the  Becker  Value  Test.  Fibers  are  placed  in  a shallow,  semi- 
circular container  and  tamped  down  with  a spatula  to  a 
smooth,  even  surface.  These  three  trays  of  fiber  are  all 
manila,  but  note  the  difference  in  shade. 


(Extreme  left)  The  manila  fibers  on  the 
left  are  about  to  be  matched  against  the 
reference  standard  on  the  right. 

(Left)  The  actual  reading  being  made  in 
the  Becker  Value  equipment.  The  reflect- 
ance of  the  fiber  is  compared  and  measured 
against  a standard  white  surface  using  a 
green  light  filter.  A simple  calculation  then 
gives  us  the  Becker  Value  of  the  fiber.  This 
is  generally  related  to  the  durability  and 
serviceability  we  can  expect  from  the  rope 
tested  and,  thus,  is  an  indication  of  rope 
quality. 
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Temporary  Honor  Roll  Removed 


The  temporary  World  War  II  Honor  Roll  near  the  Main  Gate 
was  removed  a few  weeks  ago,  in  preparation  for  the  new  permanent 
honor  roll  which  is  expected  soon.  Designs  for  the  new  one,  which 
when  received  will  be  placed  in  the  lounge  of  the  Auditorium,  have 
already  been  approved.  The  temporary  honor  roll  was  erected  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war  as  a memorial  to  our  employees  who  left 
for  the  armed  forces.  It  was  a flexible  board  that  permitted  more 
names  to  be  added  from  time  to  time.  The  board  had  to  be  enlarged 
twice  to  take  care  of  the  names  of  our  312  employees  who  served  in 
World  War  II. 

RETIREMENT  PLAN  PAYMENTS  CANNOT 
BE  CLAIMED  AS  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 


PLEASE  CASH  YOUR 
EXPERIENCE  DIVIDEND 
CHECKS  PROMPTLY 

“Experience  dividend”  checks 
were  distributed  to  close  to  600 
Cordage  employees  and  former 
employees  last  Friday  morning. 
These  checks  represented  the 
23.78%  dividend  paid  to  persons 
who  have  insured  their  dependents 
for  hospital  coverage  with  the 
American  Policyholders.  The  divi- 
dend is  based  on  the  insurance 
coverage  for  the  policy  year  May 
13,  1948  to  May  13,  1949. 

All  persons  receiving  the  checks 
are  urged  to  cash  them  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  account 
can  be  cleared. 


5600  BALES  MEXICAN 
SISAL  UNLOADED 

The  “Benestvet  Brovig,”  new 
freighter  of  the  Norwegian  Brovig 
line,  departed  Sunday  morning  at 
7:20  after  being  discharged  of 
15600  bales  of  Mexican  sisal. 

I The  vessel  arrived  here  Friday 
morning  and  unloading  operations 
began  at  9:20  a.m.  The  cargo  was 
[lischarged  on  Saturday  morning 
it  11  a.m. 

Bill  Rudolph  New 
Retirement  Member 

William  Rudolph  of  the  Labo- 
ratory is  the  newest  member  of 
he  Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement 
’Ian.  Bill  was  signed  up  as  of 
’’ebruary  1,  1950. 


Cordage  News  In 
I New  Streamlined  Form 

In  keeping  with  our  Presi- 
dent’s request  for  economy  in 
every  phase  of  the  Company’s 
operations,  the  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS,  beginning 
with  this  issue,  appears  in  a 
new  “economy  size.” 

The  staff  will  try  to  give  you 
the  same  type  of  publication 
that  it  has  in  the  past,  but  in 
more  streamlined  and  con- 
densed form.  While  we  have 
omitted  four  pages,  we  believe 
we  have  maintained  all  the  fea- 
tures that  have  made  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS  a leader  in 
the  industrial  publication  field. 

We  will  continue  to  give  you 
all  the  news  about  your  Com- 
pany and  your  fellow  workers. 
We  will  continue  to  explain 
Company  policies  and  to  en- 
courage worthwhile  campaigns, 
and  we  will  still  welcome  your 
suggestions  for  news  items  and 
pictures. 


Your  weekly  contributions  to- 
ward the  Plymouth  Cordage  Re- 
tirement Plan  cannot  be  claimed 
as  deductions  either  in  your  state 
or  federal  income  tax  returns. 
These  contributions  are  regarded 
by  the  government  as  money  laid 
aside  for  your  future  benefit  and 
on  which  you  receive  interest  — 
just  like  money  put  into  a savings 
account  at  the  bank. 

If  you  or  some  member  of  your 
family  should  already  be  retired 
under  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Re- 
tirement Plan,  remember  that  the 
pension  you  or  they  receive  under 
this  plan  is  taxable  and  must  be 
reported  as  income  I'eceived  in 
both  state  and  federal  returns,  al- 
though allowances  are  made  for 
the  contribution  toward  the  plan 
which  the  employee  himself  paid 
while  he  was  working  here. 

The  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing information  which  may  be 
of  help  in  preparing  both  your 
federal  and  state  returns.  How- 
ever, if  any  employee  or  retired 
member  of  the  Plan  should  have 
any  questions  on  tax  returns,  they 
are  urged  to  apply  at  that  office 


for  advice  or  assistance.  State 
returns  must  be  filed  on  or  before 
March  1 and  federal  returns  on  or 
before  March  15. 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
RETURN 

If  you  received  an  income  of 
$600.00  or  more,  exclusive  of  So- 
cial Security  Old  Age  benefits,  in 
1949,  you  must  file  a Federal  In- 
come Tax  Return,  even  if  income 
taxes  were  withheld  from  wages 
you  earned.  If  you  received  less 
than  $600.00  in  1949,  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  file  a return  if 
income  taxes  were  withheld  from 
what  you  did  earn,  as  you  will 
be  entitled  to  a refund. 

It  is  important  to  remember 
that  you  are  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption of  $600.00  each,  for  your- 
self. your  wife,  and  each  depend- 
ent relative.  In  addition,  if  you 
and  your  wife  are  over  age  65, 
you  are  entitled  to  an  exemption 
of  $600.00  more  for  each,  and  if 
blind,  $600.00  also.  These  exemp- 
tions will  greatly  I’educe,  and  in 
many  cases,  eliminate  the  income 
tax  payable. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


Mr.  Brewster  Asks 
Co-operation  Df  All 
In  Economy  Measures 

The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  devote  more  attention  to  the 
reduction  of  our  costs  and  to 
greater  efficiency  of  all  our  op- 
erations. This  was  the  theme  of 
a supervisory  meeting  addressed 
by  President  Ellis  W.  Brewster 
and  held  at  Harris  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  February  1st. 

“We  must  put  ourselves  in  a po- 
sition,” said  Mr.  Brewster,  “which 
will  permit  us  to  meet  competition, 
now  much  more  intense  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 
We  must  operate  efficiently  and 
economically  and  that  necessity 
must  be  constantly  in  our  minds. 

“We  need  a greater  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessity  for  cost  re- 
duction and  economy.  The  war 
and  conditions  arising  from  it 
have  made  us  less  aware  of  that 
necessity  than  we  used  to  be.  ’This 
is  true  not  only  of  Plymouth  but 
of  most  organizations.  But  it  Is 
Plymouth  Cordage  with  which 
we  must  be  concerned  — it  is  to 
the  interest  of  everyone  in  the  or- 
ganization that  it  be  strong  and 
healthy  and  operate  at  a proper 
profit.” 

As  a first  step  in  this  program 
the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments had  been  asked  to  submit 
revised  budgets  for  1950,  effecting 
savings  wherever  possible.  These 
revised  budgets  have  already  been 
reviewed  by  the  Company’s  Policy 
Committee  and  some  operations 
have  now  begun  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  the  revised  figures.  Such 
elements  of  cost  as  fiber,  oil,  sup- 
plies, wages  and  salaries,  ex- 
penses, travel,  telephone,  station- 
ery, freight,  etc.,  must  have  atten- 
tion. Any  substantial  savings  will 
be  made  up  of  the  sum  of  many 
smaller  savings. 

“It  would  be  false  economy  to 
curtail  our  selling  efforts  to  a 
degree  which  would  lessen  our 
sales,  and  it  would  also  be  unwise 
to  unduly  restrict  our  research 
and  development  work  on  which 
we  depend  to  maintain  an  im- 
proved quality  of  product  and  the 
reduction  of  costs  of  manufacture, 
but  nevertheless,  some  economies 
look  possible  in  these  activities, 
also.”  said  Mr.  Brewster. 

“We  believe  we  are  proceeding 
intelligently  and  fairly,”  Mr. 
Brewster  concluded,  “and  that  is 
our  aim.  For  such  a program  to 
succeed  there  is  required  the  un- 
derstanding and  co-operation  of 
us  all.” 
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GIANT  COILS  NEED  SPECIAL  BRACES 


Shipping  five  coils  of  rope  weighing  a total  of  32,500  pounds 
presents  problems  of  its  own.  Special  15 -inch  centers  had  to  be  made 
to  keep  the  coils  firm  in  shipment.  Then,  after  loading  into  a freight 
car,  the  coils  had  to  be  braced  so  that  they  wouldn’t  move  in  transit. 
Shown  making  the  blocks  are,  left  to  right,  Manny  Sears,  Warren 
Neal,  Albert  Gudonis  and  John  Hickey.  The  coils  were  over  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  each  consisting  of  1500  feet  of  12-inch  manila  rope, 
specially  treated  to  Coast  Guard  specifications.  They  were  shipped  to 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DIES 

Salesman  and  representative  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  at 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  since  1927, 
William  C.  Blakemore,  age  62,  died 
at  his  home  on  January  22,  1950. 
He  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks 
and  underwent  a serious  operation 
from  which  he  had  not  complete- 
ly recovered. 

Working  from  a stock  of  Plym- 
outh Rope  in  a warehouse  at  New- 
port News,  Mr.  Blakemore  very 
successfully  served  the  trade  in 
an  area  close  to  Newport  News, 
which  trade  he  knew  well  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  service  their 
needs  required. 

He  was  a familiar  figure  in  our 
Eastern  Division  sales  force  and 
his  dependable  service  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Blakemore  is  survived  by  a 
wife  at  Newport  News  who  plans 
to  continue  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness built  up  by  her  husband. 


NEW  FILM  HAS 
MANY  BOOKINGS 

Since  its  production  about  six 
months  ago,  the  new  Company 
film  “The  Plymouth  Story”  has 
been  shown  to  hundreds  of  groups 
and  been  seen  by  several  thousand 
persons  from  coast  to  coast. 

Among  the  organizations  in 
Massachusetts  who  have  already 
seen  the  film  are  the  following: 

American  Re-enforced  Paper 
Company,  Attleboro;  Whitney 
Brothers,  wholesale  distributors, 
Boston;  New  England  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  Cambridge; 
Merriman  Brothers,  wholesale  dis- 
tributors, Jamaica  Plain;  Atlantic 
Fisherman's  Union,  New  Bedford; 
Carter  Rice  Company,  wholesale 
distributors,  Boston;  Wickwire 
Spencer  Steel  Division,  Palmer; 
Land's  End  Marine  Company, 
Provincetown;  Congre- 
gational  Church  Men’s  Club,  Ab- 
ington:  Friendship  Circle,  Congre- 
gational Church,  Brockton;  East 
Bridgewater  Grange;  Men's  Club, 
Unitarian  Church,  Kingston; 
Mansfield  Kiwanis  Club;  Plym- 
outh County  Fire  Chiefs’  Associa- 
tion; Lions  Club  of  New  Bedford; 
Plymouth  Kiwanis  Club;  Plym- 
outh Rotary  Club;  Union  Congre- 
gational Church,  Taunton;  Web- 
ster Lodge,  I.O.O.F.,  Whitman; 
and  Plymouth  Fireman’s  Asso- 
ciation. 


I SERVICE  EMBLEMS  | 

The  following  employees  have 
had  more  than  25  years  of  service 
during  the  month  of  January; 


Kendall  Holmes 30  years 

Antone  S.  Cavacco,  Jr.  . . 30  years 
John  D.  Costa  30  years 


Retirement  Plan  Payments 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

The  contributions  of  an  em- 
ployee, by  payroll  deduction,  to 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement 
Plan  cannot  be  claimed  as  a de- 
duction, as  such  contributions  are 
taxable  income. 

Pensions  paid  under  the  Plan 
are  taxable,  but  certain  allowances 
are  made  for  your  own  contribu- 
tions to  the  Plan  during  active 
service  and  upon  which  you  have 
already  paid  an  income  tax.  Em- 
ployees pensioned  since  August  1, 
1948,  under  the  Company’s  new 
plan,  must  use  Form  1040  and  fill 
out  Schedule  A on  Page  2. 

Former  members  of  the  Plan 
who  have  been  refunded  their 
contributions  with  interest,  must 
enter  such  interest  as  Item  5, 
Page  1.  of  short  Form  1040A,  or 
Item  4 on  Page  1 of  Form  1040. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 
INCOME  TAX  RETURN 

The  contributions  of  an  em- 
ployee, by  payroll  deduction,  to 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement 
Plan  cannot  be  claimed  as  a de- 
duction from  income  received. 
Such  contributions  are  taxable 
income. 

Pejisions  paid  under  the  Plan 
must  be  reported  as  business  in- 
come under  Schedule  A of  the 
return,  and  as  such  are  subject  to 
the  individual  deduction  of  $2,000, 
and  to  family  and  other  deduc- 
tions as  indicated  in  Schedule  A. 

Persons  who  have  received  a 
refund  of  their  contributions,  with 
interest,  must  pay  a tax  of  6%  on 
that  interest,  and  should  report 
such  interest  in  Schedule  E of  the 
tax  retm’n. 

Employees  or  pensioners  whose 
total  income  from  all  sources  is 
less  than  $1,000,  (or  if  combined 
income  of  himself  and  wife  is  less 
than  $1,500)  should  fill  out  Sched- 
ule H,  to  avoid  payment  of  tax  on 
annuities,  interest  or  dividends. 

Members  desiring  assistance  in 
filling  cut  their  returns  should 
feel  free  to  call  at  the  Industrial 
Relations  Office  or  the  Credit 
Union  and  see  Mrs.  Margaret  Mc- 
Lean, John  A.  Smith  or  William 
A.  Gilman,  who  will  be  glad  to 
help. 


For  Company  Show 

An  enthusiastic  turnout  of  Cord- 
age employees  got  together  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  Auditorium  and 
began  reminiscing  over  the  past 
fifty  years  via  the  hit  songs  of 
that  period. 

It  was  the  first  real  rehearsal 
for  the  Company  show,  which  this 
year  takes  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  mid-centm'y  mark 
to  recall  the  popular  airs  of  days 
not  too  far  in  the  past  but  what 
they  are  remembered  by  most. 

Director  Harriet  Crocker  out- 
lined her  plans  for  the  show  and 
they  met  with  enthusiasm  from 
all  present.  It  will  combine  the 
minstrel  theme  by  having  endmen 
in  blackface,  but  the  rest  of  the 
cast  will  not  be  black. 

More  participants  are  needed 
in  order  to  make  the  show  a suc- 
cess. This  includes  people  for 
specialty  acts  and  also  more  people 
for  the  chorus.  Anyone  interested 
in  taking  part  in  the  show  should 
plan  to  attend  next  week’s  re- 
hearsal which  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evening  at  7; 30  o’clock  in 
the  Auditorium. 


“BERTHA  BROVIG” 
MINED  IN  NORTH  SEA 

The  SS  “Bei’tha  Brovig,”  which 
has  made  several  visits  here  bring- 
ing in  Mexican  sisal  and  which 
was  the  first  post-war  fiber  boat 
to  come  in,  struck  a mine  on  Feb- 
ruary 8 while  enroute  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Bremen. 

This  information  was  received 
here  last  Friday  when  the  “Ben- 
nestvig  Brovig”  of  the  same  line 
arrived.  According  to  Captain  Bel- 
land  of  the  “Bennestvig  Brovig,” 
the  Bertha  was  going  to  Bremen 
for  minor  repairs  when  she  was 
struck  in  Kiel  Bay  before  enter- 
ing the  canal.  The  mine  damaged 
a large  portion  of  her  engine 
room,  but  none  of  the  crew  was 
killed  or  injured. 

The  Bertha  Brovig  was  built  in 
1937,  the  first  of  a trio  of  freighters 
constructed  by  the  Brovig  line. 
The  Bennestvig  was  the  second, 
while  the  third,  the  Gezina  Bro- 
vig, is  now  being  built  in  Sweden 
land  will  be  completed  in  June. 


Cordage  Club  Annual 
IVleeting  February  24 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club 
will  be  held  on  Friday  evening, 
February  24,  at  8 o’clock  in  the 
Club  Rooms.  The  meeting  will  be 
followed  by  entertainment  and  re- 
freshments. 

George  Aldrovandi  is  chairman 
for  the  evening,  assisted  by  Robert 
Martin  and  Jesse  Rezendes. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

SALES  DEPARTMENT— 
’WESTERN  DltTSION 
Theodore  Chadwick,  Jr. 

LABORATORY 
Carl  Pillsbury 

TRAFFIC  DEPT. 
Edward  N.  Mayer 


IT  CAN’T  HAPPEN  HERE 

An  English  manufacturer  was 
asked  this  question  recently:  What 
would  England  have  done  to  pre- 
vent its  present  bankruptcy? 

His  answer  was:  “For  the  past 
50  years  we  should  have  been  in-  ^ 
vesting  more  money  in  better  • 
machines.  We  taxed  away  profits'  t 
that  should  have  been  left  in  the: 
business  to  modernize  it.  Now,  with 
old  equipment,  we  can’t  compete 
Our  workmen  can’t  produce  ‘ 
enough  to  earn  a living,  our  costs 
are  too  high  to  let  us  compete.  If  1 I' 
I were  an  American  businessman  ij 
I’d  keep  putting  every  dollar  1 jl 
could  get  into  the  most  modern  ; | 
machinery  on  the  market.  If  1 t 
were  an  American  politician  I’d  j 
promote  laws  that  foster  such  in-  *; 
vestment.  If  I were  an  American 
worker,  Td  use  those  machines  tc 
produce  at  lowest  possible  cost.  II 
takes  all  three  working  togethei  t 
to  keep  a country  sound  and  sol-  ' 
vent.  We  failed  to  work  that  waj  1 
here;  now  all  three  of  us  an  i 
bankrupt.”  i 

— Warner  & Swasej  | 
Machine  Tools,  Clevelanc 
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Cleaning  Group  Work  Graveyard 
Shift  To  Care  For  Machinery 


In  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night 
as  you  may  have  been  heading 
home  after  a movie  or  a night  of 
visiting,  you  may  have  seen  a few 
men  turning  in  at  the  plant  and 
■wondered  who  they  were  and  why 
they  would  be  coming  here,  lunch 
boxes  in  hand,  at  about  10:45  p.m. 

They  are  the  night  cleaning 
group,  the  men  who  keep  our  pro- 
duction machinery  free  of  dust, 
dirt  and  grease  which  would  im- 
pair the  machine’s  smooth  opera- 
tion. They  are  the  men  we  seldom 
see  but  whose  work  makes  the  pro- 
duction employees’  jobs  so  much 
easier. 

Their  day’s  work  begins  at  11 
p.m.,  but  the  night  cleaner  doesn’t 
feel  that  he  starts  his  job  after 
we  have  finished  ours  — he  feels 
he  begins  his  before  anyone  else 
does.  And  rightly  so,  for  his  work 
week  begins  Sunday  night  at  11 
p.m.  and  ends  Friday  morning  at 
7 a.m.  He  is  the  fii’st  to  receive 
his  pay  envelope  too,  as  a special 
payroll  is  made  up  for  the  night 
cleaning  group  and  distributed  to 
them  Thursday  night. 

There  are  ten  night  cleaners  in 
all  and  they  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  Four  of  them  concentrate 
on  No.  2 Mill  with  Vincent  Guaral- 
di  as  their  leader,  while  five  take 
the  production  machines  west  of 
the  railroad  tracks  including  No.  1 
and  No.  3 Mills,  Commercial  Twine, 
the  Rope  Room  and  the  Four 
Strand  Room.  Mauro  Valenziano 
is  group  leader  for  this  group. 
"Working  on  both  sides  of  the 
tracks  is  Edmund  Botelho  who 
oils  and  greases  all  the  machines. 

The  cleaning  group  follows  a 
regular  schedule  arranged  so  that 
each  machine  gets  a thorough 
going-over  every  week.  In  No.  2 
Mill  they  clean  gill  finishers  on 
the  middle  floor  on  Sunday,  the 
Sett  and  Bell  machines  on  Mon- 
day, the  gill  preparation  machines 
on  Tuesday,  overhead  shafting, 
pulleys  and  ceiling  on  Wednesday, 
and  gill  spinners  on  Thursday. 

The  other  group  concentrates 
on  No.  1 Mill  on  Sunday  and 


Thursday,  part  of  the  Rope  Room 
on  Monday,  the  remainder  of  the 
Rope  Room,  the  Four  Strand 
Room  and  Commercial  Twine  on 
Tuesday,  and  No.  3 Mill  on 
Wednesday. 

They  attack  the  dirt-cleaning 
program  with  a vengeance,  leaving 
no  gear  unturned  to  unearth 
every  last  trace  of  fiber  dust.  They 
clean  pin  bars,  chains,  rolls,  gears, 
overhead  shafting,  floors  and  ceil- 
ings. They  keep  an  itemized  rec- 
ord of  their  activities,  making 
note  of  each  machine  cleaned  and 
the  time  it  requires. 

BIG  BLOW 

The  compressed  air  hose,  work- 
ing like  a vacuum  cleaner  in  re- 
verse, is  the  cleaner’s  second  right 
arm.  With  it  he  blows  dust  out  of 
the  smallest  crevices  and  the  high- 
est shafting.  As  one  walks  through 
the  long  shadowy  lengths  of  the 
mills  in  the  eai'ly  hours  of  the 
morning,  all  that  can  usually  be 
heard  is  the  swish  of  the  hose  with 
eighty  pounds  of  air  pressure  be- 
hind it. 

The  air  hose  doesn’t  do  the 
whole  job,  however.  Sometimes 
long  threads  of  fiber  woi'k  them- 
selves around  the  intricate  ma- 
chinery parts  and  must  be  dis- 
lodged by  hand  or  with  the  aid 
of  long  metal  hooks. 

Before  they  clean  the  prepara- 
tion and  spinning  machines,  the 
cleaners  must  first  break  off  all 
the  ends.  On  a gill  spinner,  this 
means  thirty  ends.  They  fix  any 
fouls  which  may  have  been  left  In 
the  machines  and  do  any  other 
minor  repair  jobs  required.  After 
the  machine  is  thoroughly  cleaned, 
they  must  rethread  the  ends  and 
leave  all  equipment  in  running 
order  so  that  the  production  work- 
er has  merely  to  throw  on  the 
switch  the  next  morning. 

The  night  cleaner  must,  of 
course,  be  versed  in  the  operation 
of  all  machines  he  cleans  as  he 
has  to  turn  them  on  occasionally 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


This  trio  of  night  cleaners  are  perched 
! right  on  top  of  a gill  spinner  in  No.  2 
Mill  to  clean  the  five  sections  of  chain. 
They  use  hooks  of  varying  sizes  to  ex- 
tricate all  the  fiber  dirt  lodged  between 
the  bars.  Front  to  back,  Antone  Neves, 
Ernest  Gomes  and  Selvino  Fernandes. 


Eddie  Botelho  uses  a 
portable  greasing  ma- 
chine to  lubricate  a 
finisher  in  No.  2 MiU. 

Eddie  greases  and 
oils  practically  all  pro- 
duction machines. 


Joseph  Andrews  gets  way  inside 
the  guard  rails  surrounding  a 
lariat  rope  machine  to  wipe  grease 
and  oil  from  the  gears. 


William  Furtado  breaks 
off  p.n  end  on  a prep  ma- 
chine before  cleaning  the 
pin  bars. 


Mauro  Valenziano,  group  leader, 
hoists  a roll  from  a gill  prepara- 
tion machine  in  order  to  remove 
a foul. 


The  glue  pots  in  No.  2 
Mill  used  for  labeling  Har- 
vest twines  are  cleaned 
nightly  by  Ernest  Gomes. 


August  Furtado  and  Robert  Wilbur  use  the  air  hose  to  blow  dirt 
from  the  front  of  a gill  prep  machine  in  No.  1 Mill. 


Vincent  Guaraldi,  group  leader, 
cleans  the  feed  rolls  of  a gill  spin- 
ner in  No.  2 Mill.  The  thirty  ends 
on  this  machine  must  first  be 
broken  off  before  the  machine  is 
cleaned,  and  then  rethreaded  in 
readiness  for  the  operator  to  use 
next  morning. 


Spinning  at  a speed  of 
1960  RPM,  the  bobbins  on 
the  gill  spinner  force  the 
lint  from  the  yarn  up  into 
the  bonnets.  Antone  Neves 
removes  wads  of  the  fiber 
dust,  matted  to  the  hardness 
of  felt. 
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Wliats  Wrong  wil’lf  tl•!sP^clure? 


NO  INCREASE  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  NOW  PAID 

Social  security  taxes,  from  which 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  are  paid,  increased  from 
1 percent  to  1 V2  percent  for  both 
employer  and  employee,  effective 
January  1,  1950.  The  new  rate 
means  that  IV2  cents  (instead  of 
1 cent)  is  now  deducted  from  your 
pay  for  each  dollar  (up  to  $3,000 
a year)  which  you  receive  in 
wages. 

This  tax  increase  was  scheduled 
under  the  present  social  security 
law.  It  does  7iot  mean  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  benefits  which  are 
now  being  paid  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program. 

Congress  has  not  as  yet  taken 
final  action  on  a pending  bill 
which  would  increase  benefit  rates 
and  bring  more  workers  under  the 
social  insurance  protection  of  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program.  This  bill,  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, now  awaits  action  by 
the  Senate. 

Your  Social  Security  tax  con- 
tributions build  valuable  insur- 
ance — for  you  and  your  family 
when  you  retire  at  age  65  or  later 
— for  your  family  if  you  should 
die.  Find  out  about  this  protec- 
tion by  contacting  your  nearest 
Social  Security  office. 


MR.  SCHROEDER  HERE 
FROM  ST.  LOUIS 

Aloysius  Schroeder  of  our  Mac- 
gowan  and  Pinnigan  Division,  St. 
Louis,  is  paying  us  a get-acquaint- 
ed visit.  Mr.  Schroeder  is  assistant 
office  manager  at  St.  Louis. 

It  is  his  first  trip  East  and  he 
will  be  here  until  Thursday  when 
he  goes  to  the  New  York  Office 
for  a day  and  then  returns  West. 
In  his  trip  through  the  plant,  he 
was  much  impressed  with  our 
large  scale  operations,  particularly 
in  the  manufacture  of  baler  and 
binder  twine,  which  are  the  chief 
products  handled  by  the  Mac- 
gowan  and  Pinnigan  Division. 


PLANT  TO  CLOSE 
WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  22 

The  entire  plant  will  be  shut 
down  next  Wednesday,  February 
22,  in  observance  of  Washington’s 
Birthday.  Notice  to  that  effect  ap- 
pears on  plant  bulletin  boards. 


1950  CENSUS  IS 
IMPORTANT  TO  YOU 

This  is  a census  year  and  the  co- 
operation of  every  individual  in 
the  nation  is  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cess. 

The  census  has  been  taken  every 
ten  years  since  1790  and  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  vital  to  the 
functioning  of  free  government 
and  private  enterprise.  This  year’s 
census,  the  17th  in  our  nation’s 
history,  is  particularly  important 
as  it  will  offer  the  United  States 
the  first  look  at  itself  after  the 
ten  most  chaotic  years  in  its 
history. 

Everyone  is  urged  to  greet  the 
government  enumerator  as  a 
friendly  visitor  and  answer  his  or 
her  questions  willingly  and  truth- 
fully. Some  of  the  questions  will 
be  personal,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  information 
remains  secret  by  law  and  cannot 
be  given  to  anyone  or  to  any  other 
government  agency.  You  may  be 
asked  about  your  personal  income, 
buying  habits,  length  of  employ- 
ment, number  of  children,  and 
other  similar  questions.  Through 
this  information  the  government 
can  plan  for  a more  prosperous 
and  productive  economy. 

With  millions  of  persons  mov- 
ing from  farms  to  cities  during  the 
war  and  post-war  period,  and 
from  one  region  to  another,  this 
census  will  have  deep  political  and 
marketing  importance.  For  in- 
stance, the  number  of  Congress- 
men may  be  changed  in  some 
states.  The  census  will  also  show 
shifts  in  demands  for  goods  and 
services.  In  addition,  it  will  indi- 
cate a sharply  increased  birth  rate 
and  rises  in  income  and  living 
conditions. 

The  value  of  the  census  to  you 
and  to  everyone  else  lies  in  being 
just  as  complete  and  as  accurate 
as  possible. 


CUBS  TO  HOLD 
“KING  ARTHUR”  NIGHT 

“King  Arthur  Round  Table 
Night”^  will  be  observed  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Cub  Scout 
Troop  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  at  the  Cordage  Audito- 
rium. 

The  young  Scouts  will  appear 
dressed  in  armor  and  helmets  and 
carrying  swords,  all  of  their  own 
making.  Parents  have  been  in- 
vited as  well  as  Scouting  officials 
and  special  guests.  Clement  Perry 
of  the  Carpenter  Shop  is  the  den 
leader. 


Cleaning  Group 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

; for  turning  over  to  reach  unex- 
posed parts. 

The  machine  cleaner’s  job  is 
not  over,  however,  when  the  ma- 
chine is  free  of  dust.  He  then 
blows  the  dust  off  the  overhead 
shafting  and  the  ceiling,  and,  fi- 
nally, the  floor.  About  four  truck- 
t fuls  of  fiber  dust  are  gathered  be- 
fore the  night’s  work  is  over  and 
these  are  wheeled  over  to  the  door, 
ready  to  be  picked  up  and  burned 
the  following  morning. 

Spattered  oil  and  grease  are 
the  acute  problem  in  the  Rope 
Room  and  Four  Strand  Room, 
rather  than  fiber  dust.  These 
lubricants  must  be  carefully  wiped 
off  and  the  machines  left  clean, 
j The  night  cleaners  in  No.  2 Mill 
I also  take  care  of  the  glue  pots 
used  on  the  labeling  machines  for 
baler  and  binder  twines.  These 
i are  thoroughly  cleaned  at  night 
and  in  the  morning  the  heat  is 
turned  on  so  that  the  glue  will  be 
soft  enough  to  work  with.  The 
cleaning  gi'oup  also  takes  care  of 
putting  on  lights  and  opening 
doors  for  the  production  workers. 

The  No.  2 Mill  men  who  work 
under  Vincent  Guaraldi  are  Ernest 
Gomes,  Selvino  Fernandes  and 
Antone  Neves.  The  group  working 
under  Mauro  Valenziano  are  Bob 
Wilbur,  Joe  Andrews  and  the  two 
Furtado  brothers,  William  and 
August. 

STARTED  IN  1948 

Time  was  when  the  machine 
cleaning  program  was  conducted 
on  Saturday  mornings  with  a crew 
of  about  forty  men.  The  change- 
over to  night  cleaning  was  effected 
in  July,  1948,  and  the  move  has 
proved  not  only  an  economy  meas- 
ure for  the  Company,  but  has  pro- 
vided full-time  jobs  for  ten  men. 

The  men  have  adjusted  them- 
selves remarkably  well  to  the 
night  work,  all  of  them  prefei’ring 
it  to  day  work.  Most  of  them, hit 
the  hay  as  soon  as  they  get  home 
in  the  morning,  but  some  wait 
until  afternoon  to  catch  their  forty 
winks.  They  like  the  peace  and 
quiet  that  can’t,  of  course,  be  had 


AUDITORIUM  HAS 
BUSY  SCHEDULE 

The  Plymouth  Rotary  Club  used 
both  Harris  Hall  and  the  Audi- 
torium facilities  for  its  annual 
Charter  Night  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, February  14.  The  progi’am 
included  dinner,  speaking  and  en- 
tertainment, to  which  ladies  were 
invited. 

On  Thursday  the  Baby  Clinic 
will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  Cub  Scouts  will  use  the  Audi- 
torium in  the  evening  for  their 
King  Arthur  Round  Table  Night. 

Other  regular  events  at  the 
Auditorium  include  the  citizen- 
ship classes  held  weekly  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noon, Boy  Scout  meetings  on  Mon- 
day evenings,  and  the  Plymouth 
County  Extension  Service  sewing 
classes  every  other  Monday. 


America  has  made  more  prog- 
ress in  160  years  than  all  other 
countries  made  in  6,000  years. 
The  inventiveness,  industry  and 
initiative  of  free  men  are  respon- 
sible. 


MARIANA  MEDEIROS 

Mrs.  Mariana  Medeiros,  widow 
of  John  Medeiros  and  a former 
employee  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  died  on  February  7 
after  a short  illness,  at  the  age  of 
53  years.  Mrs.  Medeiros  came  to 
work  here  in  April,  1943,  and  was 
employed  until  the  curtailment 
last  September. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Jo- 
seph of  No.  1 Mill  Basement  and 
Antonio  J.  Medeiros;  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Edward  Tavares 
and  Mrs.  Manuel  Traverse,  all  of 
Plymouth. 


in  the  daytime  and  they  whistle 
and  chat  as  they  work. 

Although  they  work  with  little 
supervision,  they  work  systemati- 
cally and  take  their  jobs  seriously, 
realizing  that  efficient  production, 
the  life  of  the  machine,  and  the 
safety  and  output  of  the  produc- 
tion worker  depend  upon  his  doing 
his  job  well. 


VISIBILITY  ZERO 

Rain,  sleet  or  snow  on  the  windshield  greatly 
reduces  visibility  and  increases  the  hazards  of 
winter  driving.  Keep  your  defroster  and  wind- 
shield wiper  in  good  working  order.  Renew  wiper 
blades  regularly.  You  have  to  see  danger  to  avoid  it. 

Be  Careful— the  life  you  save  may  be  your  own! 


ANSWER  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 
This  prep  employee  doesn’t  seem  to  understand 
That  the  machine  may  pull  back  and  swallow  his  hand. 
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ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

The  following  men  are  being 
transferred  from  the  Rope  Room: 
E.  Blandin  to  No.  2 Mill,  George 
Alves  to  No.  1 Mill  and  Alvin 
Guidaboni  to  No.  2 Mill. 

Arthur  Ragazzini  of  the  Rope 
Room  and  Mary  Bastoni  of  No.  1 
Mill  were  married  Saturday.  Janu- 
ary 28,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church.  Fol- 
lowing a reception,  the  couple 
motored  to  New  York  for  a week’s 
honeymoon. 

Joseph  Cravalho  has  been  out 
a week  with  eye  trouble. 

Joe  Robbins  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  weeks’  conva- 
lescence from  an  operation. 

Mario  Zangheri  lost  the  tip  of 
his  finger  while  operating  the  pa- 
per machine. 

Anyone  interested  in  pigeons  or 
squab  should  see  Arthur  Pedro. 

Now  a timely  hint  on  the  weath- 
er, as  if  I knew,  but  listen  to  rec- 
ords, Feb.  19,  1934:  Boston,  14" 
Snow;  Connecticut,  28". 


BOWLING  TEAM  STANDINGS 
Week  Ending  February  11 


MEN’S  LEAGUE 


Class  A 


won 

lost 

Pioppi’s  Grill  

. 56 

12 

Olympic  A.  C 

. 54 

18 

Robbins’  Oil 

. 43 

29 

Cordage  Club 

. 40 

28 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

. 31 

41 

Mori  Electric  

. 25 

47 

Dexter  Shoe  

. 19 

53 

Hillside  Club  

. 16 

56 

Class  B 


won 

lost 

Machine  Shop  

. 53 

19 

Pepsi-Cola  

. . 50 

22 

Happy  Valley 

38 

34 

damp  7 

. . 35 

37 

Bowlaways  

. . 33 

39 

[jaboratory  

. 30 

42 

CJould’s  Market  

.28 

44 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . , 

21 

51 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Buttner’s 

51 

21 

Besse’s  

. 47 

25 

Clyde’s  Bakery  

. 42 

30 

3uxbury  Gas  Service 

41 

31 

Marois  Market 

39 

33 

[Mystery  Five  

39 

33 

■Jape  Insurance 

38 

34 

Sdythe’s 

. 32 

40 

Buzz-A-Round 

. 16 

56 

C.  I.  O.  692 

. 15 

57 

Class  B 


won 

lost 

Lappy  Go-Lucky 

.54 

18 

Bandy’s  6 

52 

20 

2.  I.  O.  272  

. . , , 47 

21 

Bernard's  

42 

18 

Dexter  Shoe  . . 

38 

34 

Pin  Topplers 

. . . . 34 

34 

i’edrini’s 

. 33 

35 

Diamond  W 

22 

50 

Booby  Trappers 

. 13 

51 

^ive  Moms 

. 9 

63 

I MAIN  OFFICE  I 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

Spencer  Brewster  has  been  back 
for  a few  weeks  working  in  the 
Sales  Department.  He  and  his  wife 
became  parents  of  their  third 
daughter,  Sarah,  on  January  23rd. 

That  pale  form  moving  through 
the  twilight  these  evenings  is  not 
a ghost-rider  in  the  sky  but  Rita 
Dries’  new,  light  grey  Chevrolet. 

Vilma  Valerian!  is  back  in  the 
Statistical  Department  after 
spending  two  weeks  at  the  comp- 
tometer school  in  Providence. 

Franny  Shea  and  his  wife  wel- 
comed a baby  daughter  on  the  last 
day  of  January.  Margaret  arrived 
just  about  the  same  time  as  the 
only  snowstorm  of  the  winter  (so 
far). 

A1  Howard  is  back  from  a busi- 
ness trip  to  the  Welland  plant. 

Among  those  attending  the 
Sportsman’s  Show  at  the  Me- 
chanics Building  were  Maddie 
Hokanson,  Bob  Lowe  and  Lyman 
Briggs.  Sharkey  the  seal  was  as 
wonderful  as  ever,  they  say. 

I travelled  out  to  the  Winter 
Carnival  at  Lawrence  Academy. 
The  only  snowflakes  in  evidence 
were  the  pastel  ones  used  for  dec- 
orations at  the  dance  so  it  was 
far  from  wintery  — but  the  car- 
nival atmosphere  was  wonderful. 

Harry  Burns  paid  the  office  a 
brief  return  visit  on  February  10. 
He  looks  even  better  than  he  did 
before  retiring,  and  is  turning  out 
lots  of  projects  from  his  wood- 
working shop. 


I No.  1 Mill  I 

I SPINNING  ROOM  | 

■ 

PAULINE  EDDY 
On  January  28,  at  6:30  p.m., 
MaiT  (nee  Bastoni)  became  the 
bride  of  Arthur  Ragazzini  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church.  After  a simple 
church  ceremony  the  couple  left 
for  a wedding  trip  to  New  York. 
On  their  return  they  will  reside  on 
Atlantic  Street.  Mary  is  employed 
as  a yarn  weigher  while  Arthur 
works  over  in  the  Four  Strand 
Room.  Congratulations  and  the 
best  of  luck  to  both  of  you! 

Josephine  Neves  and  John  Rez- 
endes,  two  of  our  Jenny  Spinners, 
are  out  due  to  illness.  We  all  hope 
to  have  you  back  with  us  again 
soon. 

Orie  Fontaine,  our  Foreman,  is 
confined  to  his  home  due  to  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Gilman  is  taking  over 
his  duties  until  Orie  returns, 
which  we  all  hope  will  be  soon. 

Has  Double  Trouble 
I In  Filing  Tax  Returns 

If  you  think  you  have  it 
tough  filing  a State  and  Federal 
income  tax  return  every  year, 
just  think  how  much  worse  it 
would  be  if  Uncle  Sam  had 
you  listed  as  two  persons. 

That’s  what  Bill  DeFelice  of 
the  Grounds  Department  is  up 
against,  for  he  is  listed  under 
two  names  with  the  tax  col- 
lector’s office.  So,  in  addition 
to  wrestling  with  addition,  sub- 
traction, percentages  and  the 
many  other  problems  in  con- 
nection with  filing  returns. 
Bill  has  got  to  convince  the 
collector  that  Mario  and  Wil- 
liam Mario  DeFelice  are  one 
and  the  same  guy. 

— John  A.  Smith 


DISPLAY  AT  SOUTH  STATION 


Plymouth  Cordage  was  again  selected  as  one  of  the  New  England 
industrial  concerns  to  exhibit  its  products  at  the  South  Station.  The 
display  was  arranged  through  the  New  England  Council  and  the 
railroads  and  was  in  one  of  the  Station  windows  from  January 
2 to  15. 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

I I 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Antone  Cavacco  received  his  30- 
year  pin  this  month.  Congratula- 
tions, Antone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Guaraldi 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tavares 
spent  the  Saturday  night  of  Janu- 
ary 21st  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Alberti’s  house  in  Wareham.  They 
celebrated  the  Albertis’  22nd  wed- 
ding anniversary.  They  all  went 
out  bowling  and  then  returned  to 
the  Alberti  home  for  refreshments. 

Albert  Gomes  is  due  for  con- 
gratulations— his  wife  gave  birth 
to  a baby  boy  January  24th.  He 
has  been  named  Albert,  Jr. 

I’ve  heard  of  “Brush  Parties” 
and  “Plastic  Parties”  but  this  is  a 
new  one — “Glamour  Party.”  Irene 


Tavares  held  one  at  her  home 
February  1st.  I understand  it  is 
to  introduce  new  cosmetics  and 
perfumes  and  the  use  of  them. 
Mrs.  Stanley  Remick  was  the  dem- 
onstrator. ; 

Mary  Dias  came  back  to  wo|:k 
February  6th  after  being  out  sin|ce 
Thanksgiving.  We  are  all  glad  jto 
see  her  back  on  her  job  and  look- 
ing so  well.  j 

We  were  all  sorry  to  hear  of  t^ie 
death  of  Mariana  Medeiros  who 
died  February  7th.  She  worked 
in  No.  2 Mill  quite  a few  yeairs 
before  her  retirement  last  fall'.  ■ 


“The  first  requisite  of  a good 
citizen  in  this  republic  of  ours  {is 
that  he  shall  be  able  and  willing 
to  pull  his  own  weight.” — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Freedom  jis 
EVERYBODY’S  job!  j 


IT  IS  A FACT  — 

★ That  a claim  must  be  filed  before  Old-Age  and  Survivors  j 

Insurance  benefits  can  be  paid.  i 

★ That  a claims  application  for  monthly  benefits  is  retroactive  j 
for  only  thi'ee  months  from  the  month  the  application  is  ' 
filed. 

■A"  That  retired  or  unemployed  wage  earners  who  are  65  or  over 
will  not  lose  any  monthly  benefits  if  they  visit  or  write  to 
their  local  Social  Security  office  promptly  upon  termination 
of  their  employment. 

★ That  a wage  earner  should  visit  his  Social  Security  office 
when  he  reaches  age  65  to  learn  about  his  benefit  rights, 
even  though  he  continues  to  work  after  age  65. 

★ That  the  family  of  a deceased  wage  earner  should  notify 
their  local  Social  Security  office  promptly  of  the  death  and 
thereby  avoid  loss  of  monthly  benefits  to  widows  and 
children. 

PROMPT  ACTION  WILL  PREVENT  LOSS  OP  BENEFITS  TO 
RETIRED  WAGE  EARNERS  OR  TO  THE  FAMILIES 
OF  DECEASED  WAGE  EARNERS 
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Former  Employee's  Son* s Dream  Realized 
As  He  Returns  To  U.  S.  With  War  Bride 


J.  A.  SMITH 

Antone  Lawrence  returned  to 
his  job  Monday.  January  30th, 
following  several  weeks  of  con- 
finement at  home  and  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

Antone  Montali,  who  took  over 
Tony  Lawrence’s  job  at  the  rail- 
road crossing  during  the  latter’s 
illness,  returned  to  his  job  as 
helper  on  the  No.  8 dump  truck 
in  the  Grounds  Department  Mon- 
day. January  30th. 

Harold  Drew  was  confined  to  his 
home  with  the  grippe  during  the 
week  of  January  22nd.  He  re- 
turned to  duty  Friday.  January 
27th. 

Erving  Wall  and  Arthur  Hods- 
don  were  confined  to  their  homes 
also  with  severe  colds  during  the 
week  of  January  23rd  and  Janu- 
ary 30th,  respectively.  Erving  was 
back  on  duty  at  midnight  Mon- 
day, January  30th  and  Arthur  re- 
turned to  duty  Friday,  Februai-y 
3rd. 

Frank  Ruemker  was  out  with  a 
cold  during  the  week  of  January 
16th. 

Albert  Douglas  was  patting 
himself  on  the  back  when  he  came 
to  work  Wednesday,  February  1st, 
at  4 p.m.,  because  he  was  one  of 
those  who  escaped  the  “bug”  that 
has  been  going  around.  He  evi- 
dently “patted  his  back”  a little 
too  hard  though  as  before  he  got 
to  his  post  something  happened  to 
his  neck  all  of  a sudden  which 
resulted  in  his  having  to  leave  his 
iob.  He  has  been  confined  to  his 


During  the  month  of  January, 

the  titles  listed  below  were  added 

to  the  Loring  Library  collection. 

FICTION 

A variety  of  novels 

ANTHONY  ADVERSE  — Allen, 
Hervey. 

THE  PARASITES  — Du  Maurier, 
Daphne. 

GENTIAN  HILL  — Goudge,  Eliza- 
beth. 

LOVE  CAME  LAUGHING  BY  — 
Loring,  Emilie. 

FALME  TREE  — Pratt,  Theodore. 

KING’S  CAVALIER  — Shella- 
barger,  Samuel. 

NON-FICTION 

MATURE  MIND  — Overstreet, 
H.  A. 

MODERN  ARMS  AND  FREE 
men  — Bush,  Vannevar. 

COMPLETE  CANASTA  — Jacoby, 
Oswald. 

UNITED  STATES  CAMERA  — 
1950. 


home  since  with  an  ailing  neck. 

We  have  some  excellent  fisher- 
men and  hunters  in  the  Plant 
Guards  and  Grounds  Department. 
They  have  pictures  to  prove  that 
at  times  they  have  bagged  some 
prize  specimens  in  streams,  forest 
and  sea,  but  there  was  a fellow 
named  “Ted”  according  to  the 
sportsman’s  news  who  went  to  the 
Sportsmen’s  Show  recently  and 
with  a rod  and  reel  caught  some- 
thing like  $12,000  for  a few  hours 
of  fly  casting.  Well,  why  wouldn’t 
he?  He  catches  “flies”  for  a living 
(out  in  left  field)  and  hits  them 
too,  but  good. 


The  Human  Race 


Travelers  Safety  Service 


About  25  years  ago,  Ernest 
Alves,  an  employee  in  No.  1 Mill 
basement,  died  leaving  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Palmyra  Alves,  who  worked 
in  No.  2 Mill,  and  two  small  chil- 
dren. The  young  widow  decided  to 
return  to  Portugal,  her  native 
country,  taking  her  small  son  and 
daughter  with  her. 

Today,  her  son  Frank,  now  26, 
is  back  in  Plymouth  again  and  has 
brought  with  him  a pretty  young 
Italian  wife  and  their  18-month- 
old  daughter.  They  are  visiting 
Frank’s  uncles,  Adeline  Santos  of 
the  Tar  House,  and  Lawrence 
Santos  of  No.  1 Mill,  during 
Frank’s  23-day  leave,  but  they 
hope  to  establish  a home  here  as 
soon  as  they  can  find  an  apart- 
ment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alves  and  their 
little  brown-eyed  daughter  came 
to  the  United  States  aboard  the 
Navy  destroyer  tender,  USS  Shen- 
andoah. 

As  the  big  ship  came  alongside 
the  dock  at  Naval  Base,  Norfolk. 
Virginia,  the  first  of  February, 
Quartermaster  First  Class  Frank 
Alves  drew  his  wife  and  daughter 
closer  to  his  side  and  offered  a 
silent  “thanks”  for  their  safe  ar- 
rival in  their  new  home  in  a New 
World.  As  the  mooring  lines  were 
slipped  over  to  the  dock,  it  marked 
for  them  the  termination  of  an 
eventful  trip  and  the  fulfillment 
of  a dream  that  had  been  born 
in  Naples,  Italy,  in  March,  1947 
when  the  sailor  met  his  pretty 
wife  at  a wedding  dinner. 

They  were  married  in  December 
of  that  year  and  moved  to  Turin, 
Italy,  where  in  September  of  1948 
was  born  their  daughter,  Yolanda 
Palmyra,  who  through  virtue  of 
her  father’s  citizenship  is  an 
American. 

A year  later,  Frank,  who  had 
served  three  years  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  on  the  staff  of  the 
Commander  Sixth  Task  Fleet,  be- 
came eligible  for  return  to  the 
United  States.  On  January  3,  1950, 
after  necessary  arrangements  such 
as  passports,  visas  and  transpor- 
tation for  dependents  were  made, 
Mrs.  Alves  and  her  daughter 
Yolanda  boarded  the  USS  Shen- 
andoah in  Naples  where  the  ship 
was  loading  for  return  to  this 
country.  Although  it  was  unusual 


— Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photc 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Alves  anc 
their  daughter  Yolanda,  as  the> 
arrived  at  Norfolk,  Virginia 
aboard  the  USS  Shenandoah. 


for  the  vessel  to  carry  dependents 
arrangements  were  made  for  then: 
to  occupy  a cabin  on  the  officers 
cabin  deck. 

Mrs.  Alves  was  joined  by  hei 
husband  at  Gibraltar  and  they 
had  an  exciting  trip  back,  climaxec 
by  a farewell  dinner  served  in  the 
Captain’s  cabin  the  last  night  al 
sea,  at  which  time  a certificate 
bearing  the  ship’s  seal  and  Cap- 
tain F.  H.  Ball’s  signature,  was 
presented  to  Adelina  and  Yolandai 

Frank’s  desire  to  return  to  his 
homeland  prompted  him  in  194( 
at  the  age  of  16  years  tc 
work  his  passage  over  fron 
Portugal  via  the  Merchant  Marine 
Not  long  after  his  arrival  here  he 
joined  the  United  States  Navy 
and  served  in  both  the  Pacific  anc 
Mediterranean  areas  during  the 
war.  While  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  he  occasionally  visited  his 
mother  and  sister,  who  live  ir 
Lisbon. 

Frank  is  grateful  for  his  Ameri- 
can citizenship  for  a number  oi 
reasons.  It  not  only  permitted  him 
to  come  back  but  to  bring  his  fam-i| 
ily  over  to  establish  their  new 
home  here.  He  is  definitely  plan- 
ning on  making  the  Navy  a career 
and  hopes  he  will  be  assigned  tc 
shore  duty  so  that  his  family  can 
be  with  him  in  their  new  country 
the  United  States. 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  LIVING 
WITH  YOUR  HEART 

1.  Find  a doctor  you  respect,  obey  him,  and  cling  to  him  as  though 
he  were  your  most  precious  possession,  as  he  is. 


2.  Tell  him  the  truth  at  all  times,  and  encourage  him  to  call  you 
in  for  periodic  check-ups. 

3.  Pity  the  fat  man;  the  statistician  numbers  his  days. 

4.  If  your  brain  earns  your  living,  be  moderate  as  a week-end 
athlete  or  laborer. 

5.  When  the  snow  drifts  high,  let  some  yoimger  fellow  shovel  out 
the  driveway. 

6.  Avoid  self -dosing  — he  who  doctors  himself  has  a fool  for  a 
physician. 

7.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  has  a mild  heart  condition  and, 
knowing  it,  learns  to  live  with  his  heart. 

8.  Plan  to  take  “time  out”  — daily,  weekly,  yearly  — for  rest. 
When  you  rest,  your  heart  rests. 

9.  Health  is  more  than  the  absence  of  disease.  Don’t  worry.  If 
you  have  cause  to  worry,  do  all  you  can  to  remedy  the  cause, 
and  stop  worrying. 

10.  Be  your  age. 


February,  1950 
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Miss  Fraser  was  surprised  to  get 
a telephone  call  at  her  home  from 
the  teller  at  her  bank.  “I’m  sorry 
to  tell  you,”  said  the  teller,  “that 
as  of  February  1st  your  account 
is  overdrawn  by  more  than  $200.” 

“How  much  did  I have  in  your 
bank  on  January  1st?”  countered 
Miss  Fraser. 

“$600,”  said  the  teller. 

“And  how  much  was  there  on 
December  1st?” 

“Over  $1,000,”  the  teller  replied. 

“Then  why  do  you  call  me  in 
February?”  she  asked  triumphant- 
ly. “Did  I call  you  in  January  or 

December?” 

* * * 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I never  go  out 

with  perfect  strangers.” 

“That’s  okay,  babe.  I ain’t 
perfect.” 

* ♦ ♦ 

Wife:  “I  put  your  shirt  on  the 

clotheshorse,  Harry.” 

Hai'ry:  “What  odds  did  you 
get?” 

« 4s 

A high  school  graduate  was  fill- 
ing out  an  application  for  em- 
ployment. The  personnel  director, 
noticing  that  the  young  fellow 
seemed  puzzled,  went  over  to  help 
him.  The  first  entry  that  caught 
his  eye  was  the  answer  to  the 
question  “Salary  desired?”  Beside 
it  the  youth  had  written  this  an- 
swer: “Yes.” 

« « ♦ 

“Did  you  say  your  husband  was 
fond  of  those  clinging  gowns?” 

“Yes,  he  likes  for  one  to  cling 
to  me  for  about  5 years.” 


A confirmed  woman-hater  looked 
up  from  the  piece  of  wood  he  was 
whittling  by  the  old  cracker  bar- 
rel. “Women  wouldn’t  be  here  ex- 
cept for  a little  misunderstand- 
ing,” he  snarled.  “The  Lord  came 
down  from  the  sky  one  day  and 
asked  Adam  how  things  were 
going.  Adam  felt  a little  pernick- 
ety that  day  and  he  said,  ‘Lord, 
you  ain’t  givin’  me  no  company.’ 
‘That’s  right,’  said  the  Lord. 
‘Maybe  what  you  need  is  a nice 
woman.’  Adam  turned  white  at 
that  and  said,  ‘Aw,  Lord,  can’t 
you  take  a rib?’  Well,  sir,  that’s 
just  what  the  Lord  did.  The  next 
day  Eve  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  you  fellers  know  the  rest  of 
the  terrible  story.” 

* * * 

Customer:  “Could  I try  on  that 
suit  in  the  window?” 

Clerk:  “We’d  rather  you’d  use 
the  dressing  room.” 

4t  * 4e 

George  was  a remarkable  old 
man.  Janitor  of  a large  apart- 
ment building  he  was  always 
cheerful,  shuffling  from  one  job 
to  another  with  a grin  on  his 
kindly  face. 

“These  people  are  always  call- 
ing you,  complaining  and  wanting 
something  done,  George,”  a ten- 
ant commented  one  day.  “How 
do  you  keep  everyone  pleased  and 
still  have  that  smile  on  your 
face?” 

“Well,  boss,”  chuckled  George, 
“I  just  put  my  mind  in  neutral 
and  let  ’em  push  me  around.” 


P.  C.  CO„  COAST  TO 
COAST 


It’s  all  one  big  happy  family, 
whether  they  work  at  the  home 
plant  or  at  the  far  flung  outposts 
throughout  the  country.  So  Deo- 
linda  Costa,  messenger  girl, 
learned  in  her  recent  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia when  she  called  at  the 
San  Francisco  office  and  was 
shown  the  town  by  the  district 
office  staff.  Left  to  right,  Deo- 
linda,  Mary  Walters,  Josephine 
Biddle  and  Bill  Bryant. 

i MAINTENANCE  ' 

I DEPARTMENT  \ 

■ 

ROBERT  D.  SAMPSON 

Wallace  Brewster  was  out  for 
two  weeks  following  an  operation 
performed  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Emil  Kaiser,  head  piper,  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  on 
Spooner  Street  for  several  weeks 
following  a fall  in  which  he  suf- 
fered broken  ribs. 

Ernest  Krueger  is  back  to  work 
after  being  out  sick  for  some  time. 

James  Bennett  is  also  back  work- 
ing after  being  on  the  sick  list. 


I RECEIVING  DEPT. 

‘ 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

The  SS  “DIANE”  arrived  here 
on  January  25  with  a mixed  cargo 
of  Cuban  Henequen  and  Haitian 
Sisal,  comprising  3500  bales. 

Seraphine  Silva  and  Joseph 
Costa  are  still  out  on  the  injured 
list. 

Clyfton  Wood  was  home  for 
over  a week  due  to  a virus  infec- 
tion. 

The  SS  “BENNESTVET  BRO- 
VIG”  docked  here  on  February  10 
with  a cargo  of  5600  bales  of 
Mexican  Henequen. 


I No.  I Mill  I 

I BASEMENT  | 

I I 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 

We  shout  a welcoming  “howdy” 
to  baseball  fan,  Wayne  Allen,  who 
has  been  temporarily  transferred 
here  from  No.  3 Mill.  It  won’t  be 
long  now  before  spring  training, 
Wayne ! 

Congratulations  are  in  the  off- 
ing to  Arthur  Ruemker,  who  be- 
came the  proud  father  of  Cathe- 
ryn  Frances  on  January  20.  Best 
wishes  to  you  and  yours! 

Ace  kegler,  Frank  Gallo,  is  walk- 
ing along  the  street  of  sorrow,  as 
his  bowling  team,  Pepsi-Cola,  lost 
four  easy  points  to  the  Machine 
Shop  team  on  January  20,  thus 
taking  their  first  place  honors 
from  them.  Cheer  up,  “Flash,”  the 
season  isn’t  over  yet! 

Hortense  “Tennie”  Almeida 
spent  the  week-end  of  the  28th 
with  chums  touring  New  York 
City.  They  had  a gala  time  and 
their  only  complaint  was  that 
there  wasn’t  any  time  to  sleep. 

Oui'  maestro,  Jimmy  Kosta,  is 
rapidly  climbing  into  the  limelight 
with  his  grand  band.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  Jimmie,  as  we’re  all 
musically  yours! 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


FEBRUARY  26,  1930 

John  Mattos,  Receiving  Depart- 
ment, who  has  been  seriously  ill 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital,  returned 
home  on  February  12. 

Antone  Correa,  No.  3 Mill,  Frank 
Enos,  No.  1 Mill,  and  Raymond 
Henrion,  No.  2 Mill,  are  receiving 
congratulations  as  each  became 
the  proud  father  of  a baby  boy 
recently. 

Francis  Ruas,  No.  2 Mill,  met 
with  an  unfortunate  accident  near 
his  home  a short  time  ago.  He  re- 
ceived a bad  cut  on  his  leg  from 
a broken  bottle  which  someone 
had  carelessly  thrown  on  the 
ground,  nine  stitches  being  re- 
quired to  close  the  wound. 

The  engagement  is  announced 
of  Helen  Morton,  Advertising  De- 
partment, to  Charles  Hayes  of 
Whitman. 

The  engagement  was  recently 
announced  of  Esmeralda  Borgatti, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Borgatti, 
Ropewalk,  to  Andrew  Brenner, 
No.  1 Rope  Room. 

George  Phillips,  No.  3 Mill,  and 
Roland  Bailey,  Sales  Department, 
are  serving  on  the  jury  at  Brock- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Kohsman 
and  their  daughter  left  last  week 
for  a visit  to  California. 


As  a token  of  appreciation  of 
nine  faithful  years  of  conducting 
the  First  Aid,  Home  Nurse  and 
Child  Nurse  classes  so  that  Girl 
Scouts  of  Troop  II  might  qualify 
for  badges.  Miss  Jenetta  Urquhart, 
R.N.,  was  presented  with  a Thanks 
Badge  by  Captain  Ellis  on  behalf 
of  the  Troop  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, January  25,  at  a tea  in  the 
Kindergarten.  This  is  the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  awarded  a non- 
member of  the  organization  and 
the  troop  is  more  than  proud  to 
welcome  Miss  Urquhart  as  an  as- 
sociate member. 

At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cordage  Club  held  at  the  Club 
House  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  19,  William  A.  Gilman 
was  elected  president  with  George 
Anderson,  Newell  Blanchard  and 
Peter  Smith,  vice-presidents. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Sales  Meet- 
ing was  held  here  on  January  22, 
23  and  24  attended  by  salesmen, 
branch  managers  and  members  of 
the  Plymouth  Sales  Department. 
The  meetings  closed  with  a dinner 
held  at  the  Samoset  House  at 
which  the  guest  of  the  evening  was 
Tom  Eadie,  the  Navy  diver  who 
was  so  prominent  in  connection 
with  the  raising  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Submarines  S-4  and  S-51. 
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Versatile  as  it  is  venerable, 
the  old  master  clock  stands 
majestically  in  the  Account- 
ing Department  where  it  has 
ticked  the  time  away  for 
several  generations  of  Cord- 
age workers,  its  long,  grace- 
ful pendulum  a constant  re- 
minder of  how  fleeting  is 
time.  The  instruments  in 
the  bottom  panel  include  the 
dials,  the  voltage  meter,  the 
circuit  and  battery  switches, 
and  the  button  that  jumps 
the  clocks. 


irs  ABOUT  TIME 

Clock-watching  has,  for  time  immemorial,  been  rated  as 
a stumbling  block  in  climbing  the  ladder  of  success.  Neverthe- 
less, it’s  an  important  part  of  the  job  for  some  people  in  the 
organization  on  whom  we  depend  to  keep  our  timepieces  in 
good  running  order  and  telling  the  correct  time. 

This  clock-watching  responsibility  belongs  to  our  electrical 
department.  They  see  to  it  that  the  clocks  throughout  the 
plant  are  in  synchronization  with  one  another.  In  a way,  they 
are  also  instrumental  in  getting  the  entire  community  in  step 
with  our  time  as  the  Company  clocks  also  control  the  whistles 
which  blow  to  signal  starting  and  stopping  time  and  upon  which 
many  people  in  North  Plymouth  depend  to  time  their  own 
activities. 

The  master  clock,  the  instrument  which  controls  the  des- 
tinies of  so  many  people,  is  located  in  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment, near  the  cashier’s  desk.  Standing  about  eight  feet  high, 
the  stately  old  timepiece  has  ticked  away  the  hours  for  many 
generations  of  Cordage  workers.  It  was  bought  more  than  sixty 
yeai's  ago  and  has  always  been  in  the  same  location. 

The  master  clock  winds  itself  by  battery  so  that  even  when 
the  power  is  shut  off  the  clocks  still  run.  The  batteries  are 
self-charging  by  electricity,  but  there  is  a large  enough  sui'plus 
of  batteries  so  that  even  the  longest  shutdown  does  not  affect 
the  clocks.  In  olden  times,  the  batteries  for  the  clock  were 
charged  on  the  old  electric  car  system. 

The  master  clock  jumps  the  34  secondary  clocks  throughout 
the  plant  evei'y  minute.  This  is  done  by  contacts  on  a rotary 
contact  arm  which  closes  the  circuit  at  half -minute  intervals, 
winds  the  clock  on  the  half-minute,  and  jumps  the  secondary 
clocks  on  the  minute. 

A sub-master  clock,  which  works  on  the  same  principle,  is 
maintained  in  the  Cost  Department.  In  the  event  that  the 
master  clock  should  be  out  of  order  we  can  switch  over  and 
let  the  sub-master  control  the  circuit. 

If  both  the  master  and  sub-master  should  be  out  of  order 
at  the  same  time  for  some  reason  and  stopped  all  the  secondary 
clocks  in  the  plant,  they  could  be  brought  up  to  the  correct  time 
merely  by  “jumping  them.”  That  is,  by  pressing  a button  on 
the  master  clock. 

This  jumping  operation  takes  place  normally  once  a year, 
on  the  last  Saturday  in  April  when,  at  4 p.m.,  one  of  the  elec- 
tricians comes  to  the  plant  and  advances  all  the  clocks  one 
hour  to  put  them  on  daylight  saving  time.  The  last  Saturday 
in  September  is  generally  the  only  time  the  Company  clocks  are 
ever  stopped.  This  is  for  one  hour  in  order  to  put  them  back 
on  standard  time. 

Some  13,000  feet  of  wiring  threads  the  secondary  clocks  to 
the  master  and  sub-master. 

In  addition  to  the  clocks  on  the  circuit,  the  Company  also 
has  about  twenty  electric  clocks  that  are  controlled  by  the  cycles 
of  the  generator.  When  the  power  goes  off,  they  stop  and  must 
be  reset  by  hand,  just  like  any  electric  clock  you  may  have  at 
home. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said:  “Do  not  squander  time,  for 
that’s  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.”  A clock  can  only  measure  time — 
you  alone  can  set  the  true  value  of  it. 


With  the  regularity  of  clockwork,  Jesse  Robbins  waters  the 
nineteen-cell  storage  battery  which  operates  the  clock  system. 
The  batteries  are  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Main  Office. 
The  weekly  inspection  also  includes  the  normal  voltage  at  the 
switchboard  and  the  voltage  drop  on  both  the  master  and  sec- 
ondary clocks. 


(Right)  Over  in  the  En- 
gine Room,  controlling  our 
coming  and  going,  are  the 
men  who  blow  the  start-  and 
stop-work  whistles.  As  time 
is  of  the  essence  here,  they 
have  an  extra  clock  just  for 
good  measui'e.  George  Grif- 
fin is  shown  pulling  on  the 
length  of  Plymouth  Ship 
Brand  Manila  Rope  to  blow 
the  steam  whistle  located  on 
the  roof  of  No.  2 Mill. 


In  addition  to  the  master- 
controlled  secondary  clocks, 
the  Company  also  has  about 
twenty  electric  clocks  which 
must  be  hand-set  after  a 
power  shut  - down.  Leon 
Lowe  brings  into  step  the 
clock  above  the  mantel  of 
the  fireplace  in  Harris  Hall. 


Once  a year  time  stands 
still  at  Plymouth  Cordage. 
That’s  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember when  the  master 
clock  is  stopped  for  an  hour 
and  then  started  up  again 
to  bring  the  clocks  back  to 
standard  time.  Bob  Samp- 
son does  the  honors. 
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Tax  Wizards  Make 
Out  800  Returns 

If  you  are  worn  out  from  your 
struggle  with  exemptions,  capital 
gains  and  Schedules  A-Z  and  re- 
lieved that  you  have  but  one  State 
and  Federal  income  tax  return  to 
file  a year,  stop  and  consider  the 
work  of  our  tax  experts  who  have 
just  wound  up  the  task  of  com- 
pleting more  than  800  individual 
returns  for  Cordage  employees. 

Most  of  this  work  was  handled 
at  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment where  Margaret  Mc- 
Lean, Jack  Smith  and  Bill  Gil- 
man have  been  grinding  out  both 
State  and  Federal  returns  at  a 
merry  pace,  relieving  hundreds  of 
persons  of  all  the  ordeal  of  filing 
tax  returns  with  the  exception  of 
laying  out  any  money  that  might 
be  due.  At  the  Main  Office  Elsie 
Morse  and  Harold  Gould  gave  of 
their  time  and  good  advice  in 
making  out  returns. 

Peggy  McLean,  working  both  at 
the  office  and  at  her  home  com- 
pleted more  than  350  returns, 
while  Bill  Gilman  at  the  Credit 
Union  nights  and  week-ends  made 
out  about  300.  Jack  Smith,  most 
always  ready  and  available  to  help 
says  he  made  out  150  returns  this 
year. 


CHANGE  TO  BE  MADE 
ON  PAYROLL  SLIPS 

A change  will  be  made  in  your 
payroll  deduction  slip  beginning 
April  14  for  week  ending  April  8, 
1950.  From  that  time  on  your  de- 
ductions for  Social  Security  and 
Income  Tax  withholding  will  be 
combined  and  appear  as  one  single 
deduction. 

This  simplification  is  made  pos- 
sible by  a recent  change  in  regu- 
lations of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  requiring  a different 
form  of  report.  This  allows  em- 
ployers to  show  one  figure  instead 
of  two  on  the  employee’s  receipt. 

Your  social  security  tax  repre- 
sents IVz  per  cent  of  your  gross 
pay  until  $45.00  have  been  accu- 
mulated. The  balance  represents 
your  income  tax  withheld. 

At  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  Payroll  Department  will 
prepare  a statement  for  each  em- 
ployee, as  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
showing  only  the  total  amount  of 
income  tax  withheld. 


TWO  FIBER  BOATS 
DUE  HERE  SOON 

Two  fiber  boats,  one  can-ying 
Mexican  sisal  and  the  other 


TWO  COMPANY 
HOUSES  AVAILABLE 

Notice  of  two  vacant  Company 
houses  was  posted  on  March  13. 

I Both  of  them  consist  of  five  rooms 
land  bath  in  four-family  houses. 
I One  tenement  is  located  on  21 
Seaview  street  and  was  recently 
(Occupied  by  Joseph  Minelli.  The 
. other  is  at  61  Cordage  Terrace 
and  was  occupied  by  the  late 
Manuel  Santos. 

Anyone  interested  in  renting 
I either  of  these  tenements  should 
file  application  at  the  Industrial 
( Relations  Department  on  or  be- 
fore March  23. 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND  TOWN 
MEETING,  MARCH  25TH 

The  annual  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Town  of  Plymouth  will  be  held, 
as  usual,  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
this  month,  March  25,  at  2 p.m. 
at  Memorial  Hall.  A total  of  111 
articles  are  in  the  Town  Warrant 
for  consideration  and  action  by 
the  voters. 

As  many  of  these  articles  direct- 
ly affect  most  of  us.  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  each  citizen  to  attend 
Town  Meeting  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  voting. 


FRANCIS  C.  HOLMES 

Francis  C.  Holmes,  aged  80  years,  honorary  vice  president 
and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company,  died 
on  Sunday,  March  12,  at  the  Phillips  House  in  Boston  following 
a short  illness.  He  had  undergone  an  operation  a few  days 
previous  from  which  he  appeared  to  be  recovering,  when  he 
suddenly  succumbed. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  list  here  the  outstanding  events  in 
Mr.  Holmes’  life,  nor  his  benefactions,  since  many  of  these,  such 
as  the  Holmes  Memorial  Wing  at  the  Jordan  Hospital  and  the 
Holmes  Reservation,  ai'e  already  well  known.  We  do  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  a beloved  individual  whose  modesty,  unselfishness  and 
love  of  mankind  have  left  a lasting  impression  not  only  on  the 
Company  to  which  he  gave  almost  a lifetime  of  service,  but  also 
on  the  community  in  which  he  was  born. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  born  in  Plymouth  on  November  10,  1869,  the 
son  of  Gideon  Francis  and  Helen  Augusta  (Drew)  Holmes  and 
was  educated  in  the  Plymouth  schools.  He  was  graduated  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1892. 

Following  his  graduation  he  went  to  work  in  a broker’s  office 
in  Boston  for  a short  time  and  joined  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  in  1894.  He  held  various  positions  here  working  up 
to  assistant  treasurer  in  1902  and  was  elected  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Company  on  January  24,  1911,  succeeding 
his  father,  Gideon  F.  Holmes, 

When  Francis  Holmes  took  over  in  1911,  the  Company  was 
entering  a difficult  and  unsettled  period  brought  on  by  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities  in  Europe.  He  directed  the  Company  suc- 
cessfully through  these  critical  years  and  the  depression  in  the 
early  1920’s  when  the  Company  was  left  with  a large  stock  of 
raw  material  purchased  at  high  prices,  and  a reduced  demand 
for  its  products.  Mr.  Holmes  brought  the  Company  safely  through 
this  dark  period  as  well  as  the  depression  of  the  ’30’s  and  when 
he  resigned  from  his  position  as  general  manager  in  1938  the 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Haitian  and  Cuban,  are  due  to 
arrive  here  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  SS  Bennestvet  Brovig  from 
Progresso,  Mexico,  is  expected  on 
March  24-26,  with  a cargo  of  5500 
bales  of  Mexican  sisal.  The  other 
freighter  will  be  the  SS  Diane 
and  she  is  expected  about  April 
4-5  with  approximately  800  tons 
of  Haitian  and  Cuban  sisal. 
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Colorado  Cowhand  Comes  To  Call 


Company  was  on  a sound  financial  basis.  He  then  became  a vice 
president. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  always  proud  of  the  long  service  records 
of  Cordage  employees  but  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
service  last  August,  his  record  topped  them  all,  having  rounded 
out  just  short  of  55  years. 

One  of  Mr.  Holmes’  keenest  interests  has  been  in  farming 
and  at  his  home  on  Court  street  he  grew  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers  that  would  take  honors  at  any  horticultural  exhibit. 
Much  of  this  produce  he  gave  away. 

He  was  a vice  president  and  trustee  of  the  Plymouth  Savings 
Bank  and  the  Pilgrim  Society,  a director  of  the  Plymouth  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Plymouth  Boys’  Club  and  was  a member 
of  the  Plymouth  Planning  Board. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Mrs.  Vernon  Mills  Hawkins, 
Jr.,  and  three  grandchildren. 

With  his  passing  we  have  lost  not  only  a great  industrial 
leader,  but  also  a good  friend. 


ANOTHER  NYLON  HAWSER  FOR  MORAN 


A second  Plymouth  nylon  hawser  has  gone  to  sea,  again  on  one 
of  the  tugs  of  the  Moran  fleet.  The  200-fathom  7-inch  circumference 
Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  was  put  aboard  the  Peter  Moran  of  the  Moran 
Towing  and  Transportation  Company  on  February  8 at  their  ship- 
yard at  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  The  Moran  Com- 
pany was  the  first  concern  to  put  a nylon  hawser  to  commercial  use 
vhen  they  introduced  one  on  one  of  their  tugs,  the  Margot  Moran, 
June  of  1948.  It  is  still  in  active  use. 


Bog  Eggeman  looks  on  while  a one-half -inch  lariat  rope  is  tested 
on  the  Riehle  machine. 


Coming  all  the  way  from  Colo- 
rado, Bob  Eggeman,  head  of  the 
Rope  Treat  Company,  Westmins- 
ter, Colorado,  near  Denver,  paid 
us  a visit  recently  spending  three 
days  here  conferring  with  both 
Production  and  Sales  Department 
members.  They  talked  over  the 
intricacies  involved  in  having  a 
lariat  rope  just  right  and  he  left 
with  us  valuable  information  that 
should  be  helpful  in  producing 
the  finest  lariat  rope  used  on  the 
ranch. 

Mr.  Eggeman  comes  from  a long 
line  of  ranchei’s  and  cowhands 
and  was  brought  up  with  and 
thoroughly  knows  his  lariat  ropes. 
As  head  of  the  Rope  Treat  Com- 
pany, his  specialty  is  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  Plymouth  Yacht 


Manila  Lariat  Rope.  A part  of 
his  business  is  making  up  individ- 
ual lariats  for  the  cowboys,  which 
he  custom  makes  to  their  individ- 
ual requirements.  That  is,  he  puts 
the  right  kind  of  honda  knot  in 
one  end  (eye  splices  are  seldom 
used,  says  Bob)  and  finishes  off 
the  other  end  of  the  rope.  Then 
he  stretches  the  lariat  and  gen- 
erally conditions  it  so  that  it  is 
all  ready  for  the  cowboy’s  use. 

He  told  our  production  person- 
nel of  the  very  fine  balance  of 
construction  factors  necessary  to 
produce  a lariat  rope  that  has 
just  the  right  amount  of  liveliness, 
smoothness,  weight,  and  feel,  that 
v/ill  permit  of  it  being  thrown  ac- 
curately and  dependably  by  the 
boys  on  the  ranch. 


Here's  LOW  COST  PROTECTION  for 
the  Man  Who  "Can't  Afford  More  Now" 


It  you  have  ever  thought  to  yourself  that  someone  . . . some- 
where . . . ought  to  provide  lower  cost  life  insurance  protection  for 
the  man  who  just  can’t  afford  more  now  — look  below,  at  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  rates: 


MONTHLY  PREMIUMS  PER  $1,000: 


S-yeor 

Straight 

Endowment 

Age 

7erm 

Life 

at  Age  65 

20 

$ .54 

$1.43 

$1.71 

25 

.59 

1.64 

2.00 

30 

.67 

1.90 

2.39 

35 

.79 

2.23 

2.90 

40 

.97 

2.64 

3.63 

Avatlabte  in  amounfs  from  f2S0  fo  f2S,000,  Age  limits  1 mc%th  to  70  years, 
'■■‘.'rite,  telephone  or  call  for  free  printed  folders  on  Savings 
Bank  low-cost  Life  Insurance  — with  the  accent  on  savings. 


' APPLY  AT 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 


MORE  Security  at  LESS  Cost 
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William  P.  Libby,  Vice  President  In  Charge 
Of  Traffic,  Retires  After  37 -Year -Service 


WILLIAM  P.  LIBBY 

With  the  retirement  of  Vice 
President  William  P.  Libby  on 
March  1,  Plymouth  Cordage  lost 
not  only  a senior  officer  of  the 
Company,  but  also  one  of  its  most 
energetic  and  valuable  men.  In 
his  entire  career  here  as  Traffic 
Manager,  Mr.  Libby  has  devoted 
his  energies  toward  better  trans- 
portation for  the  Company  by 
keeping  freight  costs  down  and 
traffic  services  up.  This  is  partic- 
ularly important  in  an  industry 
such  as  ours  in  meeting  compe- 
tition in  the  West. 

Bill  Libby  has  often  said  that 
he  was  educated  in  “the  school  of 
hard  knocks.”  At  any  rate  he  rose 
from  the  ranks  to  an  outstanding 
position  in  the  transportation 
world.  His  first  job  after  gradu- 
ation from  Melrose  High  School  in 
1895  was  as  messenger  boy  in  the 
American  Express  Company  at  a 
salary  of  $20  per  month  on  a 72- 
hour-work  week.  When  he  resigned 
from  the  American  Express  in 
1912  and  was  invited  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Holmes  to  accept  a position  here, 
Mr.  Libby  had  risen  tg  the  position 
of  foreign  freight  agent. 

One  of  his  first  important  con- 
tributions to  the  Company  was  his 
recommendation  to  construct  the 
wharf  warehouse.  Prior  to  that 
time,  although  we  had  a wharf, 
only  coal  came  in  by  water.  Sisal 
would  go  to  Boston  by  freighter 
and  then  be  transported  here  by 
rail.  Within  two  years’  time  the 
warehouse  had  paid  for  itself  in 
freight  savings  alone. 

Both  World  Wars  brought  spe- 
cial transportation  problems  which 
Mr.  Libby  solved  with  efficiency 
and  dispatch.  In  World  War  I 
government  - controlled  railroads 
had  rigid  embargoes  to  keep  war- 
time supplies  moving.  Moreover, 
because  of  submarine  warfare  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  fiber  cargos 
from  the  Far  East  had  to  be  un- 
loaded on  the  West  Coast.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  engineer  a 
program  where  fiber  shipments 
from  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand 
and  Java  could  be  transported  in 
trainload  lots  from  Pacific  Ports 
right  through  to  North  Plymouth. 

A very  few  of  the  older  Cordage 
employees  will  recall  another  oc- 
currence — which  in  later  years 
has  been  one  of  Bill’s  choicest 
yarns:  Our  supply  of  cordage  oil 
had  reached  a dangerously  low  ebb 
and  because  of  tight  embargoes 
against  tonnage  moving  into  New 
England  States,  the  company  was 
precluded  from  shipping  from  the 
Tidewater  Refineries  at  Bayonne, 


New  Jersey,  to  North  Plymouth.  It 
was  early  in  the  week  that  the 
Traffic  Department  was  notified 
of  this  situation,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  morning  a special 
trainload  of  ten  tank  cars,  each 
containing  ten  thousand  gallons 
of  cordage  oil,  rolled  into  Plymouth 
from  Bayonne  by  way  of  Middle- 
boro  and  the  Darby  Branch,  ar- 
riving in  season  to  prevent  further 
difficulties.  This  was  the  only  oc- 
casion during  the  two  World  Wars 
that  the  plant  was  very  close  to 
a complete  shutdown  because  of 
shortage  of  supplies. 

By  anticipating  World  War  II 
and  because  of  the  fact  the  rail- 
roads remained  privately  con- 
trolled, many  of  those  problems 
were  avoided  during  the  recent 
war,  although  the  length  of  the 
war  brought  many  new  and  un- 
foreseen difficulties. 

MANY  FRIENDS 

Much  of  his  success  with  traffic 
affairs  of  the  Company  — in  ob- 
taining good  freight  rates  on  both 
incoming  and  outgoing  materials 
and  on  freight  moving  between 
this  and  our  other  plants,  as  well 
as  in  settlement  of  claims  for 
goods  lost  or  damaged  in  transit  — 
has  been  due  to  his  wide  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  top  ex- 
ecutives in  the  traffic  world.  Many 
of  these  friendships  were  made 
through  extensive  travel  for  the 
Company  and  others  through  the 
many  organizations  he  belonged 
to  and  headed.  Among  these  were 
the  New  England  Traffic  Club  and 
the  Boston  Traffic  Association,  in 
both  of  which  he  is  the  senior 
living  ex-president;  the  National 
Freight  Traffic  Association  where 
he  is  next  to  senior  past  president; 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  the  New  England  Traffic 
League,  the  New  England  Rail- 
road Club,  and  Boston  Association 
of  Railroad  and  Steamship  Agents. 
Also  as  member  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Committee  of  the  Associ- 
ated Industries  of  Massachusetts 
for  twenty-five  years  and  its 
Chairman  for  several  years:  a 
member  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
since  formed  and  a member  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  (and  its 
Chairman  for  some  few  years)  of 
the  Transportation  Committee  of 
the  Cordage  Institute  of  the 
United  States. 

He  has  also  in  the  past  been 
active  in  local  community  affairs 
and  is  the  senior  living  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Old  Colony  Club.  He 
is  a charter  member  of  the  Cord- 
age Club,  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Parish  Committee  of 
the  First  Church,  as  chairman  of 
the  Town  Finance  Committee,  on 
the  Company’s  Centennial  pro- 
gi'am  and  the  Town’s  1920  Ter- 
centenary executive  committees. 

Since  the  announcement  of  his 
retirement  about  two  months  ago. 
scores  of  letters  have  been  received 
by  him  from  his  host  of  friends  in 
both  traffic  and  industrial  worlds 
who  hold  him  in  high  esteem,  con- 
gratulating him  on  a long  and 
distinguished  career  in  traffic  af- 
fairs. To  these  many  messages  of 
good  wishes,  we  add  our  congratu- 
lations on  completing  a career  of 
outstanding  achievement  and  con- 
tributing tremendously  to  the 
success  of  Plymouth  Cordage  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty-seven  years. 


Former  Overseer 
Dies  February  23d 


FRANK  C.  KELLEY 

Frank  C.  Kelley,  former  over- 
seer of  No.  2 Mill,  died  at  his 
home,  83  Warren  avenue,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  He  was  just  one  month 
away  from  his  80th  birthday  when 
he  died. 

He  retired  from  active  work,  at 
the  age  of  74  years,  as  of  April 
10,  1944,  after  having  worked  for 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
a total  of  fifty  years.  This  long 
service  included  two  periods  of 
employment,  from  1891  to  1897, 
and  from  1900  to  1944.  For  the 
eleven  years  preceding  his  retire- 
ment he  was  No.  2 Mill  overseer. 

While  Mr.  Kelley  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  a few  months, 
the  death  of  his  wife  on  January 
17  of  this  year  was  a shock  too 
great  to  overcome.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelley  had  no  children. 


MANUEL  SANTOS 

Manuel  Santos  2d,  aged  70 
years,  died  on  February  15  at  his 
home,  61  Cordage  Terrace.  Man- 
uel had  worked  for  the  Company 
from  1906  to  1932  and  again  from 
1942  to  1949  when  failing  health 
forced  him  to  retire.  He  worked  a 
total  of  32  years. 

He  leaves  his  wife;  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  John  J.  Pacheco  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Soares:  and  three 
sons,  all  of  them  Cordage  em- 
ployees, Joseph  and  Frank  in  No. 
1 Mill  and  Manuel  in  No.  2 Mill. 


LOUIS  ROSSI 

Louis  Rossi,  a retired  employee 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany, died  on  February  17  after 
a long  illness.  Mr.  Rossi  came  to 
work  for  the  Company  on  April  7, 
1908,  and  worked  continuously 
until  his  retirement  on  July  14. 
1941.  He  was  employed  in  the 
three  mills. 

He  was  the  father  of  Chester 
Rossi  of  No.  1 Mill  and  Edward 
Rossi  of  the  Traffic  Department. 
In  addition  he  is  survived  by  three 
other  sons  and  a daughter;  a sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Alfeo  Ruffini  and  a 
brother,  Ercole,  who  was  retired 
from  the  Company  about  a year 
ago.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Cordage  Club  and  the  Amerigo 
Vespucci  Society. 


I SERVICE  EMBLEMS  | 

I-  I 

The  following  employees  have 
had  25  years  or  more  of  service 
during  the  month  of  February. 


Joseph  Souza,  Jr 30  Years 

Elwyn  Krueger  30  Years 


ANYONE  CATON 
MADE  FOREMAN 


ANYONE  CATON 
Antone  Caton  of  No.  1 Mill  was 
named  foreman  on  a permanent 
rating  recently  and  assigned  to 
No.  1 Spinning  Room.  Many  years 
a gi'oup  leader,  Tony  has  from 
time  to  time  been  made  acting 
foreman  whenever  regular  fore- 
men might  have  been  absent. 

Tony  has  worked  for  the  Com- 
pany since  1915,  a total  of  35 
years,  practically  all  of  which 
time  has  been  spent  in  No.  1 Mill 
Preparation  and  Spinning  Room. 
His  complete  knowledge  of  the 
work,  his  familiarity  with  ma- 
chines, and  his  proven  ability  as 
a leader  earned  for  him  the  pro- 
motion he  has  received. 

MORE  COMPANY 
HOUSES  BEING  SOLD 

Ten  more  parcels  of  property 
were  offered  for  sale  to  employee 
tenants  on  March  6th.  These  prop- 
erties, located  on  Spooner  Street 
and  North  Spooner  Street,  are  as 
follows: 

10  North  Spooner  Street 

House  No.  16,  2-family  house. 

28  North  Spooner  Street 

House  No.  14,  1-family  house. 

30-44  North  Spooner  Street 

House  No.  27,  8-family  house. 

37-43  North  Spooner  Street 

House  No.  26,  4-family  house. 

70-76  Spooner  Street 

House  No.  65,  4-family  house. 

77- 79  Spooner  Street 

House  No.  79,  2-family  house. 

78- 84  Spooner  Street 

House  No.  69,  4-family  house. 

86-92  Spooner  Street 

House  No.  70,  4-family  house. 

94-100  Spooner  Street 

House  No.  103,  4-family  house. 

North  Spooner  Street 

Garage  Lot,  5 single  metal 
garages. 

In  keeping  with  Company  poli- 
cy, present  tenants,  if  active  em- 
ployees or  former  employees  now 
retired  with  pension,  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  purchase,  the 
employee  tenant  with  the  most 
continuous  active  service  having 
first  choice. 
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HORSEPOWER,  SEAMANSHIP 

AND  ROPE  DOCK  A LINER 


The  Queen  and  her  court.  The  great  liner,  the  Queen  Mary,  sails 
ma.iestically  up  the  Hudson  River  with  six  Moran  tugs  escorting  her. 


(Editor’s  Note:  During  a recent 
visit  to  New  York,  the  News  Edi- 
tor of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS  had  the  privilege  of  watch- 
ing the  docking  of  the  Queen 
Mary  — the  SI. 235-ton  pride  of 
the  Cunard  White  Star  Line  — 
from  the  vantage  point  of  one  of 
the  tugs.  The  following  is  an  eye- 
witness account  of  her  experi- 
ence.) 

“The  Queen’s  due  at  8 p.m.,” 
said  one  of  the  tug  dispatchers  in 
the  dispatching  room  of  the  Mo- 
ran Towing  and  Transportation 
Company,  located  down  on  the 
Battery  in  lower  Manhattan, 
“we’ll  have  Barbara,  Grace.  Doris, 
Agnes,  Pauline  and  Harriet  on  it.’’ 

These  prim  feminine  names  be- 
long to  six  trim  tugs  of  the  Moran 
fleet  that  were  delegated  to  meet 
and  dock  the  Queen. 

Arrangements  were  made  for 
me  to  be  on  the  Barbara  Moran, 
a shiny,  new  Diesel-electric  tug 
of  the  “M”  fleet,  and  I hopped 
aboard  her  down  at  the  Battery 
at  about  6:45  on  the  cold,  w'indy 
night  of  March  1. 

PROGRESS  RADIOED 

Radio  messages  from  other 
members  of  the  Moran  family  of 
tugs  scattered  throughout  the 
harbor  kept  the  skipper  posted 
on  Her  Majesty’s  progress. 

“The  Queen’s  in  the  Narrows,” 
and  a few  minutes  later;  “The 
Queen  just  passed  Liberty.” 

At  about  7 p.m.  the  Barbara 
Moran  was  on  her  way  to  meet 
the  Queen.  She  moved  rapidly 
up  the  Hudson  River,  past  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  — a queen  in  her 
own  right,  her  blazing  torch  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  free- 
dom that  is  America.  The  jagged 
line  of  illuminated  skyscrapers 
spiked  the  sky  with  light  and  a 
near-to-full  moon  lent  even  more 
enchantment  to  the  scene. 

Soon  the  mighty  monarch,  mov- 
ing slowly  with  the  majesty  of  her 
birthright,  loomed  in  sight.  The 
docking  pilot  was  aboard  the  same 
tug  I was,  so  we  moved  right  up 
close  to  the  Queen  in  order  that 
a ladder  could  be  extended  from 
the  tug  to  a hatch  in  the  liner’s 
side  for  him  to  climb  aboard  and 
take  his  place  on  the  ship’s  bridge 
and  direct  her  safely  into  her  slip 
at  Pier  90,  North  River. 

TREMENDOUS  SIZE 

Only  by  this  proximity  to  the 
great  ship  can  one  appreciate  her 
tremendous  size.  The  tugs  are 
105  feet  long,  with  1,750  horse- 
power, and  are,  in  fact,  ocean- 


going craft  themselves,  but  they 
are  dwarfed  into  tiny  toy-boat 
szs  alongside  the  Queen’s  975- 
foot  length. 

Having  put  the  Moran  docking 
pilot  safely  aboard  the  ship,  the 
Barbara  then  moved  away  to  join 
the  other  five  ladies-in-waiting 
until  they  received  orders  from 
the  pilot  aboard  the  Queen  via 
the  ship-to-ship  radio.  This 
wasn’t  until  Her  Majesty  had 
neared  Pier  90  under  her  own 
power. 

Then,  with  the  precision  and 
coordination  of  a bevy  of  ballet 
dancers,  the  tugs  move  into  po- 
sition to  dock  the  Queen,  three, 
with  hawsers  attached,  on  the 
stern  and  three  on  the  bow,  push- 
ing. Their  movements  are  smooth 
and  graceful  and  are  timed  to  the 
“peeps”  of  mouth  whistles  and 
blasts  of  the  Queen’s  deep-throat- 
ed horn  — all  docking  signals. 

Once  in  position,  the  members 
of  the  crew  of  the  Queen  Mary  — • 
all,  of  course,  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  the  British  Merchant 
Marine  with  the  round  English 
sailor’s  pancake  hats  on  their 
heads  — throw  heaving  lines  to 
the  tugs,  to  which  the  towing 
crew  attach  their  own  huge  haw- 
sers. These  are  dragged  over  the 
Queen’s  rail  and  made  fast  to  the 
liner’s  bitts. 

BIG  PUSH 

“Now  we  are  going  to  push,” 
says  the  skipper  of  the  Barbara, 
a tall,  rugged  man  with  a Nor- 
wegian accent,  such  as  many  tug- 
boat men  have. 

And  push  they  do  to  get  the 
massive  liner  into  the  slip  against 
the  almost  slack  tide  in  the  river, 
but  with  such  smooth  efficiency, 
skilled  seamanship  and  fine  co- 


With  three  tugs  on  her  stem 
and  three  on  the  bow,  the  Queen 
is  gently  pushed  into  her  slip  at 
Pier  90. 
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(For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


ordination  of  movement  that  each 
contact  with  the  mighty  sover- 
eign is  but  a gentle  and  almost 
imperceptible  nudge. 

Rounding  the  upstream  corner 
of  the  pier,  the  docking  reaches 
its  climax.  The  sturdy  tugs  strain 
to  bring  the  line  around,  “without 
breaking  an  egg,”  as  the  crew 
puts  it.  The  Queen  occasionally 
heaves  to  one  side  against  the 
tremendous  force  of  the  tides  and 
every  bit  of  slack  goes  out  of  the 
hawsers.  The  ropes  spring  to  the 
tautness  of  violin  strings  and  the 
strands  sigh  gently  in  protest 
under  the  strain.  But  they  hold — 
and  many  of  them  are  Plymouth- 
made  — and  the  Queen  is  brought 
safely  into  her  berth  in  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  phases  of  the  op- 
eration, where  a parted  hawser 
could  spell  disaster. 

It  takes  skilled  seamanship  to 
berth  a queen.  The  Moran  crews 
have  that  skill.  But  it  takes  more 
than  that.  As  one  of  the  men  said, 
disclaiming  all  credit,  “Only  two 
things  are  important  on  a job 
like  this  — the  tug’s  engine  and 
its  rope.” 


Area  Rent  Controls 

Employees  that  own  and  rent 
houses  in  Kingston  and  Duxbui'y 
need  no  longer  be  concerned  with 
area  rent  control  regulations. 

Effective  as  of  January  27,  1950, 
Kingston  and  also  Duxbury  were 
de-controlled,  which  means  that 
the  rent  controls  no  longer  apply 
in  these  towns. 

No  change  as  yet  as  far  as 
Plymouth  is  concerned  but  news 
items  do  indicate  that  Federal 
Rent  Controls  may  cease  to  be 
law  after  June  of  this  year. 


JOE  SANTOS  GIVEN 
COMPANY  TENEMENT 

The  Company  house  at  45,  Cord- 
age Terrace,  recently  occupied  by 
James  Brady,  has  been  assigned  to 
Joseph  Santos  of  No.  1 Mill.  Joe 
and  his  family  plan  to  move  in 
shortly,  as  soon  as  the  tenement  is 
renovated. 


‘m  MAY  HELP”  1 

THE  RED  CROSS  j 

“All  May  Help”  is  the  slogan  of  i 
the  Red  Cross  1950  Fund  which  | 
will  seek  $67,000,000  during  March  i 
to  carry  on  the  program  of  the 
organization  in  the  year  ahead,  j 

There  will  be  no  active  solicita-  ; 
tion  in  the  Plant,  according  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department, 
but  it  is  expected  that  practically  i 
every  family  will  be  contacted  , ; 
directly  in  the  home  for  contribu-  i 
tions. 

Plymouth’s  quota  is  $6170,  ac-  i 
cording  to  William  A.  Scherfl,  I ‘ 
local  chairman,  and  a conscien-  ; i 
tious  group  of  volunteer  workers  ; ; 
have  already  begun  the  task  of 
collecting  that  sum. 

The  national  campaign  this  year  i 
is  guided  by  the  great  soldier-  : ( 
statesman.  General  George  C.  I"1 
Marshall,  who,  in  a recent  letter  lid 
to  the  local  Chapter  pointed  out  i ti 
that  “A  strong  Red  Cross  means  J 
a stronger  America.  This  volun-  i 
tary  effort  in  behalf  of  our  neigh-  i dj 
bors  strengthens  the  fibers  of  j J 
democracy.”  [ 1 

A contribution  to  your  Red 
Cross  goes  toward  the  support  of  f 
such  varied  activities  as  help  in  ! 
disasters,  for  veterans  and  the  ! 
armed  forces,  youth  activities,  | 
promoting  health  and  safety,  the  ! 
blood  program,  home  nursing,  first  - 
aid  and  many  others. 

j RECEIVING  DEPT.  ~j 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Damon  ■!' 
and  son  Peter  spent  a week  re-  ,) 
cently  at  the  Northfield  Inn  at 
East  Northfield.  J 

The  sick  and  injured  list  in- 
cludes Carlo  Manzotti,  Seraphine  f 
Silva,  Arthur  Guaraldi,  and  Jo-  ( 
seph  Costa.  ! 


New  inventions  are  the  life  blood  j 
of  industry.  And  the  U.  S.  patent  '' 
system  is  the  heart  — which  sees  ' 
to  it  that  industry  gets  plenty  of  ; 
new  inventions.  1 


ANSWER  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

We  could  call  this  bright  chap  “Joe  the  M.D.” 
Too  bad  for  his  patient  Joe  has  no  degree. 
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marie  vernazzaro 

Your  reporter  has  been  inca- 
pacitated for  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  as  a result  missed  the  last 
issue.  But  don’t  worry,  for  we 
shall  try  to  cover  all  that  has 
happened  this  time. 

We  now  have  quite  a fleet  of 
new  cars  at  the  Lab.  Both  Eveiett 
Warner  and  Phoebe  Shirley  have 
brand  new  Fords,  and  Bob  Taylor 
has  just  purchased  a new  (to 
him)  41  Chewy.  We  assume  that 
this  is  an  indication  that  the  GI 
Insurance  checks  have  been  roll- 
ing in,  for  Bob  was  heard  to  say 
that  he  had  enough  left  over  to 
buy  a new  pair  of  shoes.  Could  it 
be  that  he  foresees  his  wife  using 
the  car  most  of  the  time  and 
making  him  walk? 

We  have  received  word  that 
Bella  Romano,  who  left  us  some 
time  ago,  has  accepted  new  work 
as  a combination  Dietitian,  Maid, 
Laundress,  Nurse,  Cook  and  Moth- 
»r.  Who  is  her  new  employer?  — 
jerald,  Jr.,  born  January  30th. 

Carl  Pillsbury  started  work  in 
ihe  Lab  as  full  time  janitor  and 
Helper  on  February  6th.  Carl  is 
luite  a boy  for  surprises.  On 
Monday,  February  20th,  he  came 
LO  work  and  calmly  announced 
;hat  two  days  before,  he  and  Win- 
lifred  Wright  had  been  married 
in  Middleboro.  They  now  reside 
Dn  Sandwich  road  in  Plymouth. 

On  Feb.  11th  the  Lab  was  well 
•epresented  at  the  Valentine 
Heart  Ball  by  the  Prindles,  Olsens, 
Warners  and  Bob  Pardee.  On 
istening  to  their  comments  on 
;he  dance  we  found  out  that  they 
earned  the  secret  of  dancing  on 
ihe  Memorial  Hall  floor.  Apply  a 
ittle  Simonize  to  the  soles  of  your 
ihoes. 

We  also  had  a representative  in 
■he  “Rural  Rhythms”  variety 
;how  presented  by  the  Federated 
!lhristian  Fellowship  at  the  Reed 
Community  Building  in  Kingston 
m Feb.  16th  and  17th.  Bob  Tay- 
or  stepped  into  the  spotlight 
here  with  both  choral  and  spe- 
•ialty  work. 

Bryce  Prindle  informs  your  re- 
)orter  that  his  household  has  re- 
cently been  increased  by  one. 
rhey  have  adopted  a new  dog. 
Iryce  is  now  a confirmed  “Shel- 
ie”  fan.  As  he  says,  “they  are 
logs  which  eat  less  than  the 
;ids.” 

It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  these 
loontimes  to  see  Bob  Olsen  dash 
nto  Harris  Hall,  gulp  his  food 
nd  dash  out  again.  The  secret  of 
t all  is  the  fact  that  he  is  right 
n the  middle  of  building  a new 
I — 


National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  11  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 


CORDAGE  OFFICE  GALS  BOWL  ’EM  OVER 


The  Pintopplers,  sole  survivor  of  the  Cordage  Office 
girls’  teams,  are  holding  their  own  at  the  Cordage  Club 
Alleys.  Left  to  right,  Mary  Bettencourt,  Chris  Gilligan, 
Doris  Valerian!,  Shirley  Dennett,  Eveline  Coit  and  Muriel 
Rudolph.  Virginia  Mitchell  was  absent  the  night  this  pic- 
ture was  taken. 


From  tossing  figures  all  day  long  on 
our  Credit  Union  accounts,  Evelyn  Boyle 
goes  to  tossing  bowling  balls  around  eve- 
nings. And  she  does  a good  job  of  both, 
as  witness  this  beginning  of  a cross-alley 
ball.  Evelyn  bowls  for  Dexter’s. 


house  in  Kingston,  and  likes  to 
dash  out  noontimes  to  watch  it 
grow. 

Our  sick  list  this  month  has 
been  pleasantly  small.  Doris  Val- 
eriani  has  been  out  for  the  last 
few  days  as  a result  of  having 
been  bitten  by  the  old  Grippe  Bug. 
Stan  Remick  has  just  returned 
from  a two-week  convalescence. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  surprised 
that  they  did  not  send  him  to  a 
“Tonsorial  Parlor”  for  his  tonsil- 
lectomy — they  sent  him  to  the 
hospital  instead. 

One  might  almost  gather  that 
we  have  a bunch  of  globe-trotters 
in  the  Lab.  If  last  weekend  is  any 
indication,  that  is  true.  A1  Query 
started  out  on  a trip  to  locate  and 
identify  some  of  the  “Where  Am 
I”  objects  that  he  couldn’t  defi- 
nitely identify.  He  made  some 
good  guesses  as  to  where  to  look, 
for  when  he  came  in  Monday,  he 
had  identified  them  all.  Phoebe 
Shirley  also  decided  to  travel  last 
weekend.  She  hopped  a plane  and 
flew  out  to  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
for  a visit  with  her  brother’s  wife 
and  children  who  will  soon  em- 
bark to  join  their  husband  and 
father  at  Johnson  Air  Base  about 
30  miles  from  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Rumor  also  has  it  that  Gus 
Hunicke  has  been  making  guest 
appearances  as  a speaker.  The 
last  trip  we  heard  of  he  was  talk- 
ing about  model  railroads  to  one 
of  the  local  P.  T.  A.  groups. 

Much  as  I hate  to  say  this,  this 
is  my  last  attempt  at  writing  this 
column.  Starting  April  1st  I am 
taking  over  much  the  same  duties 
as  Bella  Romano  and  Belinda 
Cazale.  With  many  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  continue,  I now 
turn  this  column  over  to  a new 
reporter.  Who  will  it  be?  It  is  a 
little  fellow  we  have  been  training 
for  some  time  . . . watch  for  him 
in  the  next  issue. 


One  of  man’s  greatest  “inven- 
tions” was  the  corporation.  It  en- 
abled large  numbers  of  people  to 
pool  their  savings  and  thus  pro- 
vide the  large  sums  of  money 
needed  to  set  up  big  plants.  And 
only  in  large  plants  can  auto- 
mobiles, radios  and  many  other 
things  be  made  at  prices  many 
people  can  afford. 


Cordage  Bowling  League 

Team  Standing 
Men’s  League 


Class  A 

won  lost 

Olympic  A.  C 63  21 

Pioppi’s  Grill 63  21 

Cordage  Club  51  33 

Robbins’  Oil  49  35 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair  39  45 

Dexter  Shoe  26  58 

Mori  Electric  25  59 

Hillside  Club  20  64 

Class  B 

won  lost 

Pepsi-Cola  61  27 

Machine  Shop  60  28 

Happy  Valley  50  38 

Camp  7 46  38 

Bowlaways  38  46 

Gould’s  Market  36  52 

Laboratory  34  54 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . 23  65 


Ladies’  League 


Class  A 

won  lost 

Buttner’s  60  24 

Besse’s  57  27 

Duxbury  Gas  Service  49  39 

Clyde’s  Bakery  47  37 


Cape  Insurance 

. 46 

38 

Mystery  Five  

46 

38 

Marois  Market  ... 

44 

44 

Edythe’s  

36 

48 

C.  I.  O.  692  

20 

64 

Buzz  A-Round 

19 

65 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Sandy’s  6 

66 

22 

Happy  Go-Lucky 

. 65 

23 

C.  I.  O.  272  

55 

29 

Bernards’  

. 54 

22 

Dexter  Shoe  

48 

40 

Pedrini’s  

. 42 

42 

Pin  Topplers  

. 39 

45 

Diamond  W 

28 

60 

Booby  Trappers  

15 

65 

Five  Moms  

. 12 

76 

Register  Now  For 

MIXED  DOUBLES 

At  the  Cordage  Club 

To  begin  immediately  after 
bowling  banquet. 

Leave  your  name  with  Bill 
Mayers  or  Stan  Remick  at  the 
Club. 


WE  HEAR  FROM  CARTOONIST  REZENDES 


■TRIED  AWFUL  HARD , ED,  TO  GET  tHY 
MOTHER-IN-LAW  TO  COME  ALONG  ON 
THIS  TRIP." 


"NEVER  USE  MY  NYLON  LARIAT  EX- 
CEPT ON  SUNDAYiAND  HOLIDAYS." 


We’re  glad  to  see  that  the  thyroid  bug  that’s  bothering  Jesse 
Rezendes  of  the  Advertising  Department  hasn’t  bitten  his  drawing 
arm.  Jesse  penned  these  cartoons  at  the  Lakeville  Sanitarium  where 
he  is  going  to  be  confined  for  several  months.  You  will  notice  that 
he  remembers  his  former  associations  with  us  — both  of  these  sketches 
have  rope  in  them. 
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I LORING  LIBRARY  I 

I ■ 

The  new  books  added  to  the 
Loring  Library  since  February  1st 
are  listed  below: 

FICTION 

Outstanding  Novels 

WAIT  FOR  THE  DAWN  — Al- 
brand,  Martha. 

HOME  TOWN  — Amory,  Cleve- 
land. 

JUBILEE  TRAIL  — Bristow, 
Gwen. 

THE  UNRELENTING  — Dodge, 

C.  W. 

THE  WALL  — Hersey,  John. 
SEA  EAGLES  — Jennings,  John. 
GIFT  OF  GLORY  — Munro, 
W.  C. 

BETTER  A DINNER  OF  HERBS 
— Reece,  B.  H. 

I,  MY  ANCESTOR  — Ross,  N.  W. 
PINK  HOUSE  — White,  N.  G. 
RED  CLOAK  FLYING  — Widde- 
mer,  Margaret. 

PRINCE  OF  EGYPT  — Wilson, 

D.  C. 

Mystery  and  Adventure  Stories 
TWO  IF  BY  SEA  — Bax,  Roger, 
pseud. 

DEATH  IN  FOUR  COLORS  — 
Bird,  Brandon. 

DARK  CORNER — Blizard,  Marie. 
FOREST  OF  EYES  — Canning, 
Victor. 

GRAVEYARD  TO  LET  — Carr, 
J.  D. 

ONE  OF  THOSE  THINGS  — 
Cheney,  Peter. 

CASE  OF  THE  NEGLIGENT 
NYMPH  — Gardner,  E.  S. 

GUN  IN  DANIEL  WEBSTER’S 
BUST  — Scherf,  Margaret. 
BECKONING  DOOR  — Seeley, 
Mabel. 

BRAT  FARRAR  — Tey,  Joseph- 
ine, pseud. 

Western  Stories 

TROUBLE  TOWN  — Arthur, 
Burt. 

HANGMEN  OF  SLEEPY  VALLEY 
— Dresser,  Davis. 

GHOST  GOLD  — West,  Tom. 

NON-FICTION 

AMERICAN  FREEDOM  AND 
CATHOLIC  POWER  — Blan- 
shard,  Paul. 

THE  VATICAN  — Carnahan,  Ann. 
BURNS  MANTLE  LIST  OF 
PLAYS  OF  1948-49  — Chap- 
man. John,  editor. 

MAN  IN  THE  STRAW  HAT  — 
Chevalier,  Maurice. 
HANDICRAFTS  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND — Eaton,  A.  H. 

SMALL  HOUSE  CARPENTRY  — 
Frankl,  Lee. 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER  — Gol- 
lomb.  Joseph. 

THE  POTOMAC  — Gutheim, 
Frederick. 

AMERICA’S  BEST  SMALL 
HOUSES  — Hennessey,  Wil- 
liam, comp. 

BEN  HUNT’S  WHITTLING 
BOOK  — Hunt,  W.  B. 
YANKEE’S  WANDER  WORLD  — 
Johnson,  Irving  and  Johnson, 
Electa. 

ZANE  GREY,  MAN  OF  THE 
WEST  — Karr,  Jean. 

ALL  THE  SHIPS  AT  SEA  — 
Lederer,  W.  J. 

THIS  I DO  BELIEVE  — Lilien- 
thal,  D.  E. 

COOPERATIVE  WAY  — War- 
basse,  J.  P. 
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DOLORES  B.  CARBEIRO 

We  want  to  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Ramo  Bongiovanni 
on  the  recent  death  of  his  mother. 

Joseph  Silva  has  been  acting 
Chief  Steward  while  Larry  Mos- 
sey  has  been  on  jury  duty. 

Joseph  Tavares  is  finding  this 
winter  a bit  of  an  asset  in  keep- 
ing his  physique  trim.  He’s  been 
spending  his  week-ends  at  West 
Pond  out-skating  his  son. 

Herman  Stammers  of  Attleboro 
was  completely  stunned  while 
loading  roping  at  the  loading  zone 
in  No.  3 Mill.  The  jack  he  was 
handling  slipped  and  clipped  him 
on  the  chin  causing  a deep  gash 
and  had  to  be  treated  by  the 
nurse.  It  almost  got  rid  of  that 
stiff  neck  he’s  been  wearing  for 
two  or  three  days.  “I’ve  been 
clipped  before,  but  never  like  this,” 
said  Herman. 

Speaking  of  clipping,  Clarence 
Reed  had  to  be  treated  at  the 
nurses’  office  for  a clip  in  the 
back  he  received  while  holding  a 
knife  in  his  hand  and  trying  to 
scratch  his  back.  Seems  the  knife 
slipped  and  cut  through  his  shirt 
and  undershirt  — Operation  — 
itch! 

Irene  Pellegrini  and  Nick  Koutz 
have  been  temporarily  transferred 
to  the  Spinning  Department  in 
No.  1 Mill  filling  in  absentee  va- 
cancies. 


Plymouth  Announces  New  'Packaged  Rope’ 


Plymouth’s  new  “Packaged  Rope”  unit  is  shown  here  on  display 
at  the  W.  C.  Landon  and  Company  annual  dealer’s  show  at  Rutland, 
Vermont,  on  February  14  and  15  where  it  was  first  presented  to  the 
public.  This  new  merchandising  plan  is  now  being  tested  throughout 
New  England  after  which,  if  satisfactory,  it  will  be  announced  na- 
tionally. 

Packaged  rope  is  a new  idea  in  rope  merchandising  to  stimulate 
more  rope  sales  over  hardware  store  counters.  The  coils  are  put  up 
in  neat  50-  and  100-foot  packages  in  the  popular  size  range  of  from 
H-inch  through  V:>-inch  diameter  and  attractively  banded.  These 
ropes  are  intended  for  hundreds  of  regular  household  uses  such  as 
for  auto  towlines,  swings,  clotheslines,  temporary  fencing,  dog-runs, 
lashing,  lifting,  boating  and  halters.  Ray  Taft  (left)  is  salesman  for 
W.  C.  Landon  and  Company.  Cliff  Poor,  salesman  for  Plymouth  in 
the  New  England  District,  is  at  the  right. 


24  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE 


Knighthood  is  still  in  flower,  judging  by  this  group  of  armored  youths  who  gathered  recently  at  the 
Auditorium  to  be  knighted.  Clem  Perry  (left  foreground,  with  his  back  to  the  camera)  is  shown  knight- 
ing Robert  Gallerani  as  a wolf,  while  John  Ruffini,  Den  Chief,  stands  by  as  Sir  Kay. 


Wearing  elaborate  suits  of  armor 
complete  with  helmets,  breast- 
plates, and  gauntlets  and  carrying 
shields,  lances,  swords  and  ban- 
ners, some  twenty  young  boys  of 
the  community,  all  members  of 
Pack  46,  the  Cub  Scout  Troop 
1 sponsored  by  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Club,  participated  in  a King 
Arthur’s  Round  Table  ceremony 
on  Thursday  evening,  February 
16,  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 

All  of  the  regalia  was  made  bv 
the  boys  themselves,  some  of 
them  with  the  aid  of  their  par- 
ents. The  program  opened  with 
speaking  with  addresses  on  Cub 
Scouting  by  Cyrus  Jones  and  Rev. 
Martin  Hasz. 

The  knighting  ceremony  fol- 
lowed with  the  boys  marching 
around  the  hall  to  their  position 
in  a circle  around  their  Cub- 
master,  Clement  P e r r y,  who 
knighted  them  to  their  respective 
orders  as  wolves,  bears  and  lions. 

Boys  knighted  as  wolves  were 
Robert  Burns,  Russell  Govoni, 
Arthur  Gallerani,  Martin  Hasz 


and  Donald  Miskelly.  Dennis  Cor- 
rea was  knighted  as  a bear  while 
William  Ashley  was  knighted  a 
lion.  John  Ruffini  played  the  part 
of  Sir  Kay  with  Robert  Hurle  as 
] Torch  Bearer.  Fred  Bratti  as 
Squire.  Leonard  Reggiani  was 
knighted  as  Honor  Guard  to 
King  Arthur  s Court. 

The  Round  Table  night  turned 
out  to  be  the  highlight  of  a suc- 
cessful Cub  Scouting  season  for 
Pack  46,  which  numbers  forty 
boys  — the  future  citizens  of  the 
community.  Activities  to  date  this 
season  include  in  addition  to  the 
Round  Table,  a family  supper  held 
at  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Oc- 
tober; a Thanksgiving  program 
when  two  complete  dimjer  baskets 
were  prepared  and  given  to  the 
needy;  and  a Christmas  party 
with  exchange  of  gifts. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
pack  includes  Andrew  Brenner, 
club  representative;  George  Aldro- 
vandi,  secretary;  Fred  Hall  and 
Joseph  Soares,  committeemen; 


Rev.  Martin  Hasz  and  Arsene 
Strassel,  assistant  Cubmasters; 
and  Clement  Perry,  Cubmaster. 
Den  mothers  are  Mrs.  Eileen 
Baker.  Mrs.  Margaret  Maini,  Mrs. 
Anita  Perry,  Mrs.  Margaret  Brown, 
Mrs.  Mildred  Ashley,  with  Mrs.- 
Elizabeth  Bean  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Santos  as  assistants.  The  den 
mothers  meet  once  a month  to 
discuss  business  of  the  pack  and 
awards.  In  January  they  attended 
a Cub  Pow-Wow  in  Pembroke 
where  they  learned  much  on  Cub 
Scout  training. 

The  den  chiefs  — those  Boy 
Scouts  picked  by  the  Cubmaster 
to  help  handle  the  boys  in  the 
dens  — are:  John  Ruffini,  Vincent 
Zupperoli,  Robert  Brown,  Robert 
Hurle  and  Leonard  Reggiani  with 
Frank  Gardner  and  Fred  Bratti 
as  assistants. 

Pack  meetings  are  held  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month  when  the 
boys  play  games  and  present  skits. 
Parents  are  invited  to  attend 
these  monthly  pack  meetings. 
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Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


i MAIN  OFFICE  I 

I 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

February  seems  to  be  theater- 
going month  about  the  office.  Rose 
Po  went  to  “A  Streetcar  Named  [ 
Desire,”  I saw  Helen  Hayes  in 
‘‘The  Wisteria  Trees,”  Laura  Lam- 
borghini saw  ‘‘Death  of  a Sales- 
man,” the  Lunts’  “I  Know  My 
Love”  and  two  operas  during  her 
trip  to  New  York,  and  Beth 
Holmes  managed  to  cover  almost 
everything  from  the  Ice  Pollies  to 
the  Flower  Show. 

The  sympathy  of  the  office  is 
extended  to  Eddy  Rossi,  whose 
father  died  recently. 

Roland  Holmes  is  back  from 
Florida  looking  wonderful,  and 
wearing  1950’s  very  first  coat  of 
tan. 

Jesse  Rezendes  of  the  mailing 
department  has  left  us  for  treat- 
ment at  Lakeville  Sanitarium.  He 
expects  to  be  gone  for  three  to 
six  months,  and  we  know  he  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  any  or 
all  of  you. 

After  getting  around  the  whole 
plant  — almost  as  thoroughly  as 
the  Virginia  creeper  vines,  Gordon 
Lowry  has  settled  down  in  Sales 
for  a few  months. 

Rose  Po  is  back  at  her  desk  in 
Traffic  following  surgery  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital. 

When  you  hear  Mary  Nicker- 
son refer  lovingly  to  her  boxer, 
don't  think  she  has  taken  up 
fight  managing.  But  she  is  the 
owner  of  a brand-new  puppy, 
Heidi,  six  months  old,  white  and 
sassy. 

Bert  Lanman  is  receiving  con- 
gratulations on  his  re-election  as 
selectman,  and  Ralph  Santaro 
on  his  election  as  assessor  in 
Kingston. 

Martha  Morrison  became  the 
mother  of  a bouncing  baby  boy  on 
March  12th  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
ipital. 

E.  W.  Brewster  returned  to  his 
desk  this  week  nicely  browned 
following  a business  trip  to  the 
West  Indies. 

, Aunt  Edith  and  I would  like  to 
ihank  everyone  for  being  so  kind 
it  the  time  of  my  grandfather’s 
death. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


WANTED:  Second-hand  275-gal- 
lon oil  drum  and  two-well 
Cabinet  sink.  Anyone  having  such 
,0  sell,  call  Kingston  8611. 


ATTENTION,  CRANBERRY 
GROWERS — Anyone  interested 
n purchasing  a six-acre  bog  at  a 
reasonable  price,  please  contact 
John  Spencer  in  No.  1 Mill  Picker 
House  or  at  his  home  on  Center 
street.  East  Carver.  Tel.  66-2. 


CAMP  FOR  SALE  — At  Smelt 
Pond,  Kingston.  Large  3-room 
camp,  450-foot  waterfront  lot. 
Completely  fuimished.  Copper 
screened  porch;  inside  and  out- 
door fireplaces;  bottled  gas  refrig- 
erator and  stove;  good  water 
system.  New  boat.  Fair  Price. 
Charles  A.  Henry,  15  South  Spoon- 
er street.  North  Plymouth.  Tel. 
Ply.  1236-M. 


GARDENS  PLOWED  — Reason- 
able price.  R.  E.  Bormey,  No.  1 
Mill  or  Tel.  Kingston  8615. 


BABY  GRANDSON 


Germana  Silva  of  No.  1 Mill  is 
proud  of  her  new  grandson.  He  is 
Joseph  Furtado,  two-month-old 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Furtado  of  Cambridge. 

I 1 

Grounds  and  Guards 


JOHN  A.  SMITH 

Albert  Douglas  returned  to  work 
Tuesday,  March  7,  following  an 
absence  of  five  weeks  due  to  an 
ailing  neck. 

While  George  Bagnell,  clei'k  in 
the  Department  of  Grounds,  was 
glancing  over  the  morning  paper 
on  March  8,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  a picture  of  his  niece,  who  is 
the  mother  of  Bruce  Hathaway, 
five  years  old,  of  South  Yarmouth. 
In  the  picture  Mrs.  Hathaway  was 
standing  at  her  son’s  bedside  aft- 
er tucking  him  in  following  his 
attempt  to  save  the  life  of  his 
chum,  little  Jeffrey  Nemetz.  Jef- 
frey had  fallen  through  thin  ice 
about  25  yards  from  shore  and 
Bruce  went  out  to  make  his  at- 
tempted rescue,  but  he  too  crashed 
through  the  ice  and  nearly  lost  his 
own  life.  His  screams  attracted 
two  men  who  managed  to  get 
Bruce  back  to  shore.  The  body  of 
the  Nemetz  boy  was  recovered  by 
police  fifteen  minutes  later. 

During  the  month  of  February 
and  March  the  younger  set,  as 
well  as  a few  not-so-young,  took 
advantage  of  some  fairly  good  ice 
on  Store  Pond.  Ice  skates  which 
had  been  received  by  the  young- 
sters as  Christmas  gifts  made 
their  first  appearance  on  Wash- 
ington’s birthday  after  the  tem- 
perature, which  had  been  well 
above  the  ice-making  point  most 
of  the  winter,  took  a nose  dive  to 
very  close  to  zero.  The  thermome- 
ter readings  for  several  days  be- 
tween February  20  and  March  7 
were  well  below  the  freezing  point 
so  that  the  new  skates,  as  well 
as  the  old,  got  more  use  than  was 
expected. 


MARCH  22,  1930 

The  marriage  of  Ralph  Weaver, 
Laboratory,  to  Miss  Eleanor  R. 
Mclntire  of  Lowell  took  place  on 
Friday,  March  14,  at  Lowell.  On 
their  return  from  their  honey- 
moon. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weaver  will 
live  at  Main  street,  Kingston. 

Carlo  Lambertini,  who  retired 
from  active  service  in  No.  1 Mill 
in  February,  sailed  from  New  York 
last  week  for  Italy  where  he  will 
make  his  home  in  the  future. 

The  following  men  have  recently 
returned  to  work  after  operations: 
John  Nicoli,  Antone  Scalabroni, 
Joseph  Basler  and  Dante  Man- 
fredi. 

Vincent  Rimondi,  Receiving  De- 
partment, left  on  March  5 for  a 
three  months’  visit  to  Italy. 

John  Damon,  our  Plant  En- 
gineer, and  Mrs.  Damon  have  left 
for  a trip  to  the  West  Coast,  sail- 
ing through  the  Panama  Canal. 


Preacher:  “If  there  is  anyone 
in  the  congi’egation  who  likes  sin 
let  him  stand.” 

Brother  Pete  stood  up,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all. 

Preacher:  “What’s  this,  Broth- 
er Pete,  you  like  sin?” 

Brother  Pete:  “Pardon  me,  I 
thought  you  said  gin.” 

* 4 * 

Lela  Rogers,  Ginger’s  mother, 
opened  a small  playhouse  in  Hol- 
lywood to  present  budding  actors 
and  playwrights  to  cinema  big- 
wigs in  a professional  way.  One 
particularly  shy  and  awkward 
young  man  presented  himself. 
“What’s  your  name?”  she  asked. 
“Ed  Edon,”  he  brought  out.  Seek- 
ing to  put  him  more  at  ease, 
she  commented,  “That  a very 
euphonious  n a m e.”  “Oh,  no, 
ma’am,”  he  assured  her.  “It’s  my 
own.” 

* * « 

The  census  taker  asked  a hearty 
mountaineer  how  many  children 
he  had.  “Four,”  was  the  firm  an- 
swer, “and,  by  cricky,  that’s  all 
I’m  going  to  have  too.” 

“Why  so  emphatic?”  asked  the 
census  taker. 

“I  ain’t  fergettin’  what  I read 
in  the  Almanac,”  said  the  moun- 
taineer. “It  said  there  that  every 
fifth  child  born  is  a Chinaman.” 

* * * 

Two  black  crows  were  flying 

cross  country  when  a P-80  went 
zooming  past,  its  jet  propulsion 
spurting  flames  from  its  exhaust. 

“Boy,”  exclaimed  one  crow,  “is 
that  bird  in  a hurry!” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other  crow, 

“and  I bet  you’d  be  too,  if  your 
tail  was  on  fire.” 

* ♦ ♦ 

Mike  met  his  friend  Joe,  who 
was  sporting  three  hats,  one  on 
top  of  another. 

“What’s  the  idea?”  demanded 
Mike. 

“I’ve  decided  to  become  a poli- 
tician,” replied  Joe. 

“What  are  you  wearing  three 
hats  for?” 

“A  politician  has  one  hat  to 
cover  his  head,  another  he  tosses 
into  the  ring,  and  one  he  talks 
through.” 


They  have  a new  card  game  at 
the  Cordage  Club.  It  is  Kitty 
Whist  and  it  requires  paper  and 
pencil  to  play  the  game. 

A brand  new  bowling  league 
with  ten  enthusiastic  teams  going 
strong  started  off  like  a house  afire 
last  Monday  evening.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  teams:  Rossi’s  Big 
Leaguers,  Elno  Rossi,  captain; 
Hooch’s  Hitters,  Frank  Guida- 
boni,  captain;  Andy’s  Ball  Play- 
ers, George  Anderson,  captain; 
Barry’s  Apaches,  Red  Barry,  cap- 
tain; Walyo’s  Wonders,  Mando 
Fortini,  captain;  Pimental’s  Twine 
Twisters,  Frank  Pimental,  cap- 
tain; Berardi’s  Fire  Fighters, 
James  Berardi,  manager;  The 
Half  and  Half  Five,  Billy  P.  Sil- 
via, captain;  Viera’s  No  Hope  Five, 
Frank  Viera,  captain;  and  the 
Mystery  Five,  Henry  Guidaboni, 
captain. 


“My  wife  doesn’t  know  what 
she  wants.” 

“Hah,  you’re  lucky.  Mine  does.” 
« « ♦ 

“I  made  my  husband  a marble 
cake,”  pouted  Mrs.  Falk,  “and 
when  I offered  him  a piece,  he 
said,  ‘I’ll  take  it  for  granite.’  ” 

* * * 

An  inebriated  gent  wandered  by 
accident  into  the  cemetery  where 
a funeral  service  was  in  progress. 
He  stood  silently  by  until  the  offi- 
ciating minister  intoned,  “Ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.”  The  in- 
ebriated gent  nodded  solemnly 
and,  in  a very  loud  voice,  inquired, 
“Could  anything  be  fairer  than 
that?” 

# * « 

The  inebriate  boarded  a 2-deck 
bus  and  sat  down  near  the  driver. 
He  talked  and  talked,  until  the 
driver  tactfully  suggested  that  he 
go  to  the  top  deck  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air.  The  drunk  amiably 
clambered  upstairs.  In  a few 
minutes  he  was  back. 

“Didn’t  you  like  it  up  there?” 
asked  the  driver. 

“Yes,  nice  view,  nice  air,”  an- 
swered the  drunk.  “But  it  ain’t 
safe  — no  driver.” 

* * * 

Daddy:  “Yes,  Snooks,  a bride 
wears  white  as  a symbol  of  hap- 
piness, for  her  wedding  day  is  the 
happiest  day  of  her  life.” 

Snooks  (slyly) : “And  men 
wear  black?” 

* * * 

Mrs.  Miller  foimd  a note  in  her 
husband’s  coat  pocket  that  read, 
“Jezebel  Johnson,  Gramercy  7- 
9999.”  “You’ve  been  holding  out 
on  me,”  she  accused  her  husband. 
“Exactly  who  is  Jezebel  Johnson?” 

“Stop  jumping  to  conclusioi^,” 
said  Mr.  Miller.  “Jezebel  Johnson 
is  the  name  of  a race  horse.  Some- 
body gave  me  a tip  on  her  yes- 
terday. The  phone  number  be- 
longs to  the  bookie  who  placed 
my  bet  for  me.” 

Two  days  later  Mrs.  Miller  was 
waiting  for  her  husband  when  he 
came  home.  “You’ll  be  interested 
to  know,”  she  said  grimly,  “that 
your  race  horse  called  you  up  a 
few  moments  ago.” 
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WHEN  GOOD  PALS  GET  TOGETHER 


Eating  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  evening  at  the  Cordage  Club 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  held  on  February  24.  Beside: 
stacking  food  away,  the  evening’s  program  included  entertainmen 
and  prizes. 


High  Blood  Pressure  Doesn’t  Have  To  Be  Fata 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

It  certainly  is  nice  to  have  Miss 
Wallen  back  again,  after  her  re- 
cent illness.  Mrs.  Margaret  Morton 
substituted  for  her. 

“Lindy”  Ford  Sampson,  former 
employee  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department,  spent  several 
weeks  at  her  mother’s  home  in 
Kingston.  “Lindy”  joined  us  Fri- 
day noon  and  we  had  an  enjoy- 
able dinner  at  Currier’s. 

Betty  Chandler  went  to  the  Ice 
Follies,  and  we  hear  they  were 
lovely. 

We  were  all  pleased  to  have 
Peggy  McLean  back  again  with 
us  this  year  to  figure  income  taxes. 
Mr.  Gilman  and  Jack  Smith  were 
also  kept  busy  making  out  tax 
returns. 


SHIPPING  DEPT. 


JAMES  BERARDI 

Word  has  been  received  by  the 
gang  from  their  former  foreman, 
Jake  Dries,  who  is  now  basking 
in  Florida’s  sunshine. 

Mike  Maier  has  been  enjoying 
a visit  from  his  daughter,  Gloria 
Vecchi,  who  now  makes  her  home 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


i NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

OLIVE  LAINE 

We  were  all  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  Frank  Kelley  who 
died  February  23rd  just  about  five 
weeks  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 

We  were  ail  glad  to  see  Vincent 
Vernazzaro  back  on  his  balling 
job  February  27th.  Vincent  has 
been  out  of  work  for  two  months. 

Nelson  Sampson  seems  to  be  a 
very  happy  boy  lately  and  can’t 
believe  his  good  luck.  Agnes  Gilda 
McKee  has  said  “yes”  and  their 
engagement  was  announced  March 
10th  which  was  Gilda’s  birthday. 

I Wedding  plans  haven’t  been  made 
as  yet. 

Frank  Ruemker  has  bought  a 
new  four-room  house  with  breeze- 
way and  garage.  The  house  is 
located  in  Duxbui’y  and  he  plans  I 
to  move  in  about  a month  when 
everything  is  completed. 


Because  it  is  the  big  companies 
that  attract  the  most  attention,  we 
tend  to  forget  that  America  is 
still  a land  of  “small”  businesses. 
Of  the  3,500,000  businesses  operat- 
ing today,  only  500,000  are  big 
enough  to  be  incorporated,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
quite  small. 


The  chances  are  20  to  one  that 
if  you  develop  high  blood  pres- 
sure it  will  be  the  common  kind 
which  allows  you  to  live  a relative- 
ly normal  life  to  practically  your 
full  life  expectancy,  according  to 
an  article  in  the  February  issue 
of  Better  Homes  & Gardens  mag- 
azine. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  of  persons  past  40 
have  high  blood  pressure,  the 
article  says.  But  statistics  do  not 
distinguish  between  kinds  of  high 
blood  pressure.  Less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  persons  who  have  high 
blood  pressure  have  the  malignant 
type  which  advances  swiftly  and 
is  associated  with  grave  damage  to 
vital  organs. 

If  you  reach  45  without  develop- 
ing high  blood  pressure,  according 
to  the  article,  you  have  a fine 
chance  of  living  a long  life  even 
if  your  pressure  jumps  in  later 
years.  If  high  blood  pressure  is  go- 
ing to  lead  to  real  organic  damage, 
it  usually  starts  doing  so  before 
early  middle  age.  In  general,  the 
younger  you  are,  the  more  serious 
you  should  take  it. 

High  blood  pressure  is  defined 
as  “consistently  higher  than 
normal,”  according  to  the  article. 
Rare  cases  of  “hypertension”  or 
high  blood  pressure  can  be  caused 
by  tumors  and  other  unusual  con- 
ditions. For  the  most  part,  the 
basic  causes  are  unknown.  The 
mechanism  is  better  understood, 
however. 

Your  arteries,  with  their  elastic 
walls,  divide  into  smaller  and 
smaller  branches  as  they  get 
farther  away  from  the  heart. 
When  these  tiny  pipes  get  into  a 
chronic  state  of  constriction,  the 
heart  has  to  pump  harder  and  in- 
crease its  pressure  to  pjrsh  blood 
through. 

The  body  frequently  adjusts  so 
well  to  high  blood  pressure  that  no 
symptoms  are  apparent.  When 
symptoms  do  arise,  they  are  not 
very  specific.  Headache  and  dizzi- 
ness are  the  most  common.  Actual- 
ly, high  blood  pressure  is  just  a 
clue  which  directs  your  doctor  to 
study  your  condition. 

“Damage  to  vital  organs  — par- 
ticularly the  heart,  blood  vessels. 


brain  and  kidneys  — is  the  grea  ■ 
threat  of  high  blood  pressure,”  th  t 
article  says.  j 

That  is  why  your  doctor  check  ( 
your  heart  to  see  whether  high 
pressure  work  has  enlarged  it,  th 
back  of  your  eyes  to  determine  th. 
condition  of  living  blood  vessel 
and  your  kidneys  to  see  how  wel 
they  are  functioning. 

If  you  have  a stout  heart  ant 
good  blood  vessels,  your  chances  o 
living  a long  life  despite  higl 
blood  pressure  are  pretty  good 
But  unnecessary  worry  about  you 
pressure,  despite  your  doctor’s  re 
assurances,  can  take  much  of  th' 
zest  out  of  life.  A yearly  check-ui 
will  enable  your  doctor  to  discove 
signs  of  complications,  if  any,  th 
article  says. 

Many  persons  with  mild  higl 
blood  pressure  have  no  real  neet 
for  following  rigid  rules  and  regu 
lations.  But  if  your  doctor  raise 
his  eyebrows  at  your  way  of  liv 
ing,  or  if  his  check-up  reveal 
signs  of  oncoming  damage,  yoi 
can  avoid  complications  if  yoi 
learn  to  saunter  instead  of  gallop 

A planned  way  of  life  shoult 
include  a program  of  leisure,  cut 
ting  down  on  crowded  workin; 
hours,  vacations  spread  througl 
the  year,  mild  exercise,  eight  ti 
nine  hours  of  sleep  daily  and  ai 
hour’s  rest  at  midday.  Live  withii 
the  way  of  life  your  doctor  sug 
gests  and  forget  the  fluctuatinf 
height  of  your  pressure  readings 
the  article  says. 


The  real  “boss”  of  a busines: 
is  the  customer.  If  he  doesn’t  liki 
the  products  we  make,  he  doesn’ 
buy  them.  And  if  he  doesn’t  buj 
them,  there  isn’t  any  business 
and  there  are  no  factories,  anc 
no  jobs. 


THERE’S  A 


mce. 


/ 


Whoever  is  in  a hurry  shows  that  the  thing 
he  is  about  to  do  is  too  big  for  him.  Haste 
and  hurry  are  very  different  things!  . . . 
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Announce  New  Nation-Wide  Merchandising 
Plan  To  30.000  Oistributors  And  Oealers 


Plymouth’s  new  three-way  sales 
program  introducing  nationally 
our  packaged  and  spooled  rope, 
was  touched  off  last  week  when 
more  than  30,000  hardware  dis- 
tributors and  dealers  were  mailed 
an  announcement  of  the  plan. 

This  new  program  is  designed 


With  a handy  yardstick  painted 
right  on  the  rack  for  measuring 
the  rope,  the  unit  can  be  displayed 
on  the  floor  or  attached  to  the 
wall. 

3.  The  SalesMaker  is  already 
familiar  to  many  rope  dealers  and 
jobbers  throughout  the  country  as 


24  MEN  ADDED  TO 
WORK  FORCE 

Work  requirements  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  place  24  more 
men  on  a variety  of  jobs  during 
the  past  two  weeks. 

' This  amount  of  hiring  was  made 
■possible  by  a number  of  men  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  work  on 
packaged  rope,  a new  develop- 
ment, but  it  will  be  some  time  yet 
^before  it  will  be  known  just  how 
'many  men  will  be  permanently 
'required  on  this  work.  Another 
group  of  men  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  rebaling,  which  will  take 
a number  of  weeks  to  complete. 
In  addition,  regular  production 
is  expected  to  require  some  ad- 
ditional men. 

In  the  group  taken  on,  most  are 
men  who  were  laid  off  last  Sep- 
itember  that  accepted  recall  and 
in  addition  a number  of  men  who 
have  not  worked  here  since  July 
1948.  A few  men  in  this  group 
•will  find  their  new  job  making 
rope  and  twine  new  to  them. 

For  a complete  list  of  the  men 
who  have  been  enrolled  and  who 
have  reported  for  work,  see  our 
'“Welcome  to  Plymouth  Cordage” 
column  on  page  2. 


NEW  HONOR  ROLLS 
ARRIVE  HERE 

1,  The  two  new  Company  Honor 
.Rolls,  honoring  our  veterans  of 
: both  world  wars,  arrived  recently 
•and  work  is  now  under  way  at  the 
I Auditorium  preparatory  to  setting 
j them  in  position. 

1 The  unveiling  and  dedication 
'will  take  place  following  the  su- 
Ipervisors’  dinner  to  be  held  on 
•Wednesday,  April  26.  Shortly 
thereafter  open  house  will  be  held 
at  the  Auditorium  to  permit  em- 
ployees, their  families  and  friends 
'to  see  the  honor  rolls.  Complete 
details  as  to  dates  and  time  will 
be  posted  on  plant  bulletin  boards. 

Pictures  and  full  information  on 
the  unveiling  and  open  house  will 
appear  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS. 


JOHN  COSTA  JOINS 
RETIREMENT  PLAN 

The  newest  enrollee  in  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement 
Plan  is  John  Costa  of  the  Main- 
tenance Department.  John  signed 
up  as  of  April  1st. 


The  SalesRak  — contain- 
ing Plymouth  Ship  Brand 
Manila  neatly  put  up  in 
spools. 


to  sell  more  Plymouth  rope  by 
fitting  the  packaging  to  the  size 
and  needs  of  any  market.  This 
is  accomplished  in  thi’ee  ways: 

1.  The  HandyPak,  Plymouth’s 
new  packaged  rope  plan  which  has 
been  field-tested  in  New  England 
for  several  weeks.  This  is  intended 
for  the  urban  and  household ' 
market,  the  unit  consisting  of 
fifteen  50-  and  100-foot  coils  de- 
signed for  handy  household  use. 
These  small  coils  include  the  three 
most  popular  sizes,  V^",  and 
W diameter. 

2.  The  SalesRak  is  maintained 
for  the  retailer  with  a medium 
demand  for  rope.  It  is  a compact 
display  unit  for  dispensing  Vi". 
%"  and  V2"  diameter  Plymouth 
Ship  Brand  Manila  Rope  in 
lengths  up  to  200  and  300  feet. 


The  HandyPak  — Plym- 
outh’s new  packaged  rope  in 
neat  50-  and  100-foot  coils. 


The  SalesMaker  — de- 
signed for  the  retailer  with 
a larger  rope  volume. 

thousands  of  them  have  been  in 
use  the  past  several  years.  This 
unit  is  designed  for  the  retailer 
whose  volume  is  large  enough  to 
stock  full  and  half  coils.  With  the 
Sales-Maker  rope  coils  can  be 
stored  out  of  the  way  in  cellar 
' or  attic.  When  the  dealer  wants 
to  measure  a length,  he  merely 
pulls  the  required  size  through  the 
built-in  meter  which  counts  off 
every  foot  and  measures  any 
length  in  a few  seconds’  time.  A 
cutter  is  part  of  the  unit. 

Several  employees  have  been 
put  to  work  on  this  new  set-up, 
some  of  whom  had  to  be  hired  for 
the  purpose. 

The  merchandising  plan  was 
prompted  by  the  many  hardware 


Campaign  Under  Way 
To  Curb  Waste 

A concentrated  drive  to  cut 
down  on  waste  is  now  under  way 
in  the  Plant  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  more  economy  in  produc- 
tion. 

According  to  figures  compiled 
by  Superintendent  R.  C.  Weaver, 
more  than  2V2  million  pounds  of 
the  baled  fiber  we  bought  last 
year  never  reached  the  market  as 
finished  rope  or  twine.  Practically 
all  of  this  amount  fell  by  the 
production  wayside,  either  as  fiber 
dirt  or  spoilage. 

“Of  course  this  figure  doesn’t 
represent  a total  waste,”  Mr. 
Weaver  explained.  “Much  of  it  we 
burn  as  fuel  and  we  thereby  save 
on  coal  or  oil.  More  than  two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  hemp  dirt  were 
blown  under  our  boilers  last  year 
and  was  the  equivalent  to  800  tons 
of  coal.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  use  this  waste  in  any  way  as  it 
is  just  dust  and  dirt. 

BALED  WASTE 

“Most  of  the  remainder  we  baled 
and  sold  in  one  form  or  another, 
but  the  value  we  realize  from  fiber 
in  these  forms  is  only  about  4.6 
cents  a pound,  whereas  fiber  costs 
us  about  16.5  cents  a pound  as  a 
yearly  average.” 

Some  of  this  represents  waste 
in  preparation  and  spinning,  but 
much  of  it  is  in  the  completed 
product.  When  a finished  product 
goes  into  the  waste  heap,  it  is  not 
only  a waste  of  material  but  also 
of  labor. 

“Some  of  our  waste  is  unavoid- 
able and  is  beyond  the  employee’s 
control,’  Mr.  Weaver  went  op, 
“but  I think  a good  deal  of  it 
could  be  cut  down  if  we  would  all 
try  to  be  a little  more  economy- 
minded  and  more  conscious  of  the 
high  cost  of  waste. 

“Stiffer  competition  is  here  — 
and  here  to  stay,”  he  added. 
“Everything  we  can  do  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  will 
strengthen  the  Company’s  com- 
petitive position  and  naturally 
this  helps  to  make  our  jobs  more 
secure.” 

(Editor’s  Note:  On  Page  3 we 
have  pictured  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  this  waste  occurred.  Why 
not  study  this  page  and  see  if  you 
can  help  in  the  present  drive 
toward  economy?  Next  month  we 
will  tell  you  more  ways  in  which 
you  can  help  to  further  reduce 
expenses.) 


(Continued  on  page  2) 
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MARION  MILLINGTON 
COMPLETES  40  YEARS 

Marion  Millington,  oldest  wom- 
an wage  employee  in  point  of 
service,  completed  forty  years  of 
service  on  April  5 when  Superin- 
tendent R.  C.  Weaver  presented 
her  with  her  40-year-service  em- 
blem. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

STATISTICAL 

Reno  Zammarchi 


GUESTS  OF  YUCATAN  GOVERNOR 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Brewster  were  guests  of  honor  at  a luncheon 
given  by  the  Governor  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  in  Merida  on  March  8. 
Seated  left  to  right  around  the  table:  Mr.  Patron  of  Hanson  & Orth; 
Mr.  Canton  of  Henequeneros,  Mr.  Peon,  Henequeneros ; Mrs.  Brewster, 
Governor  Gonzales  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  Mrs.  Pasos,  Mr.  Pasos, 
General  Manager  of  Henequeneros;  Mrs.  Patron;  Mr.  Brewster;  and 


Marion  came  here  on  April  5, 
1910  at  the  age  of  16  and  has 
spent  practically  all  of  her  40 
years  in  the  Sample  Room. 


Merchandising  Plan 

'Continued  from  Page  1) 

retailers  in  the  United  States  who 
did  not  carry  rope  because  their 
volume  was  not  heavy  enough, 
the  turn-over  fast  enough,  to 
justify  the  investment  in  coil- 
lot  inventories.  Now  they  can  get 
into  the  rope  business  with  only 
a small  investment. 


RETIRES  AFTER 
27-YEAR  SERVICE 


MANUEL  J.  RAPOZA 


Manuel  J.  Rapoza,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  No.  3 Mill  as  a Watson 
breaker  feeder  at  the  time  he  left 
because  of  illness,  retired  on  pen- 
sion as  of  April  1.  He  had  been  on 
the  sick  list  for  almost  a year. 

Manuel  came  to  work  here  on 
July  25,  1923,  and  had  worked 
in  the  three  mills  and  also  in  the 
Department  of  Grounds.  He  has 
a son.  Manuel  Jr.,  and  a daughter, 
Mary  Texeira,  both  of  whom  work 
in  No.  1 Mill. 

Manuel  makes  his  home  at  23 
Peck  avenue. 


NO.  2 MILL 

Antone  M.  Costa 

WELCOME  BACK  TO 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 

NO.  2 MILL 

John  Alves,  Jr. 
Howard  Ball 
Patrick  J.  Beaulieu 
Michael  J.  Cordeiro 
Anthony  V.  Costa,  Jr. 
James  H.  Crowell 
Millard  P.  Davidson,  Jr. 
Edward  U.  Desreuisseau 
Dominick  P.  Fratus 
Albert  L.  Gudonis 
Oscar  R.  Isaacs 
Manuel  P.  Souza 
Howard  W.  Proctor 
Joseph  Thomas,  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Adams 
Ernest  Furtado,  Jr. 
Nicholas  J.  Izzo 
Manuel  J.  Luce 
Ernest  P.  Pimental 
Harold  C.  Raymond 
Demus  Ledo 
Bernard  Alsheimer 
Vernon  M.  Waite 


Service  Emblems 

The  following  employees  have 
had  25  years  or  more  of  service 
during  the  month  of  March. 

Joe  Balboni,  3rd 40  years 

Manuel  Fratus  35  years 

Antone  Caton  35  years 

Michael  Figlioli 35  years 

Joseph  Govoni 30  years 

Manuel  Paiva  30  years 

Angelo  Natalini 25  years 

Joseph  Costa  25  years 

John  Caton  25  years 

Joseph  B.  Correa 25  years 

Charles  A.  Henry  25  years 


EXPERIENCED 

WAITRESSES 

WANTED 

FOR  BANQUET 
MAY  3, 
at  Harris  Hall 

Apply  to 

MANUEL  MOTTA,  Manager 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Mrs.  Gonzales  (back  to  the  camera). 


CORDAGE  BOWLING 
BANQUET  MAY  11th 

With  most  players’  bowling 
jerseys  already  stored  away  in 
mothballs,  some  300  contenders 
for  prizes  are  planning  to  sit 
down  to  a turkey  supper  on  May 
11.  following  which  victorious 
bowlers  will  be  awarded  a total 
of  close  to  $500.00  in  prize  money. 

The  evening’s  festivities  will  get 
under  way  at  6:30  o’clock  with 
dinner  served  upstairs  in  Harris 
Hall.  Joe  Pioppi  has  been  obtained 
as  this  year’s  master-of -cere- 
monies and  his  orchestra  will  later 
play  for  general  dancing.  A pro- 
fessional stage  show  will  be  pre- 
sented just  prior  to  the  dancing. 

Tickets  for  the  bowling  banquet 
have  already  been  distributed  to 
bowlers.  Others  wishing  to  attend 
may  purchase  them  at  the  Club 
at  a subscription  price  of  $3.25. 

Stan  Remick  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  assisted  by 
Bill  Gilman,  Bill  Mayers,  Gerry 
Rezendes  and  Pete  Schmitt. 


2,000  PUPILS  TO 
VISIT  HERE  IN  MAY 

Plans  are  under  way  for  visits 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  by 
a group  of  approximately  2,000 
school  children  from  Providence 
and  Pawtucket  during  the  month 
of  May.  The  project  is  part  of  the 
“Education-On-Wheels”  program 
and  is  similar  to  that  held  here 
last  May. 

The  pupils  will  make,  almost 
daily  trips  here  by  bus  and  will 
be  served  luncheon  at  Harris  Hall 
following  which  they  will  be 
shown  the  new  Company  movie, 
“The  Plymouth  Story.”  The  re- 
mainder of  their  visit  will  be  spent 
sightseeing  in  the  town. 

Last  year  some  1500  students 
from  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford 
Junior  High  Schools  visited  here 
with  practically  the  same  program. 


District  Managers 
Hold  Meeting  Here 

District  managers  from  our  six 
sales  districts  throughout  the 
' country  were  here  last  week  for  a 
meeting  with  our  sales  organiza- 
tion to  discuss  plans  for  the  com- 
ing sales  season.  Advertising  plans 
w ere  discussed  and  sales  cam- 
paigns talked  over. 

The  meeting  opened  on  Mon- 
day, April  10,  with  E.  G.  Roos, 
Vice  President  and  Director  of 
Sales,  leading  the  discussion  on 
current  sales  problems.  Budgets 
were  checked  against  actual  sales 
to  date  and  necessary  adjustments 
made.  The  Company’s  intensive 
economy  drive  was  again  brought 
to  the  forefront  and  Mr.  Roos  re- 
iterated the  need  for  keeping  sales 
expenses  as  low  as  possible. 

Plymouth’s  new  “3-Way  Mer- 
chandising Plan,”  which  includes 
packaged  rope,  the  sales  rack  and 
the  Plymouth  SalesMaker,  was 
presented  to  the  group  by  Adver- 
tising Manager  W.  A.  Scherff  who 
explained  the  details  of  the  tre- 
mendous mailing  campaign  an- 
nouncing the  program  to  30,000 
of  our  distributors  and  retail  ■ 
hardware  dealers. 

Our  lariat  rope  business  was 
gone  into  quite  thoroughly.  In  re- 
cent months  we  have  made  very 
little  of  this  product  because  we 
could  not  obtain  the  right  fiber. 
We  now  have  a suitable  fiber  blend  ’ 
and  will  soon  get  back  into  regular 
lariat  production.  I 

General  business  conditions 
were  explained  by  President  E.  W.  i 
Brewster  while  the  fiber  situation 
was  discussed  by  Stanley  Cheney. 

F.  C.  Hilton  and  R.  C.  Weaver  i 
talked  on  production.  I 

Managers  present  included  W.  ^ 
C.  Bryant.  San  Francisco;  C.  H. 
Babington,  New  Orleans;  A.  L. 
Bergman,  Chicago ; Whitfield 
Painter,  St.  Louis;  W.  H.  Granger, 
New  York;  and  L.  F.  Southwick, 
Boston. 
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LET'S  WHITTLE  DOWN  OUR  WASTE 

Substitute  Watchfulness  for  Wastefulness 
. . . Carefulness  for  Carelessness 

LET’S  START  TODAY! 


Yes,  this  is  what  fiber  waste  looks  like.  There  are  only  a few 
pounds  of  it  here,  though.  Can  you  imagine  what  a half- 
million pounds  would  look  like?  It  looks  like  $23,000  to  our 
figure  experts  in  the  Cost  Department  who  estimate  that’s 
what  the  fiber  that  goes  into  baled  waste  originally  cost  us. 
We  can’t  save  all  of  that  amount  — that’s  impossible.  But 
even  if  we  save  less  than  half  of  it,  we  would  be  saving 
about  $10,000  worth  of  material  a year.  That’s  enough  to 
keep  a few  of  us  in  a job. 


Many  of  our  products  are  manufactured  “figured  to  count.’’ 
That  is,  we  figure  yarns  and  strands  of  a certain  length  so 
that  they  will  come  out  even  with  the  amount  of  finished 
product  we  want  to  make.  For  this  reason  many  of  our 
machines  are  equipped  with  automatic  counters,  some  of 
them  automatically  tripping  up  and  stopping  the  machine 
when  the  required  number  of  feet  have  been  run.  But  if 
your  machine  does  not  stop  automatically,  it  means  that 
you  have  to  be  on  the  alert  to  stop  the  machine  before  it 
overruns.  Attention  to  details  like  this  can  conserve  mate- 
rials and  reduce  the  Company’s  waste  figure.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  a ropemaking  machine  operated  by  Mando  Fortini 
turning  out  cable-laid  pot  warp.  Note  how  evenly  the  bob- 
bins are  running  out,  thanks  to  some  alert  winder  in  the 
Commercial  Twine  Department. 


When  the  binder  twine  bailer  removes  a ball  from  his 
machine,  he  cuts  an  end  off.  An  economy-minded  operator 
will  keep  this  end  as  short  as  possible  (around  4 or  5 feet) 
because  it  spells  waste.  A wasteful  bailer  sometimes  cuts  off 
about  ten  feet.  That  doesn’t  sound  like  much,  but  if  each 
bailer  did  that  on  every  ball  of  binder  twine,  can  you  guess 
what  these  extra  few  feet  would  cost  in  fiber  waste  alone 
in  a year?  Would  you  say  it  was: 

$1000  $2000?  $4000? 

The  correct  answer  to  that  one  is  $4000.  In  other  words, 
almost  enough  money  to  keep  two  men  in  a job.  Nick 
Douylliez  shows  the  proper  way  to  cut  an  end  off. 





Ten  Commandments  For 
Reduction  Of  Waste 
In  Production 


Report  bent  or  broken  pins  to  your  fore- 
man.  You  need  a good  pinfield  to  make  a 
good  sliver. 

Follow  blending  instructions  accurately. 

Fiber  blends  are  figured  out  scientifically 
to  meet  a certain  standard  and  must  be 
followed  closely. 

3.  Be  on  the  look-out  for  dirt  or  other  foreign 
matter  in  the  fiber. 

4.  Feed  fiber  hanks  straight  and  parallel  to 
each  other  with  ends  staggered. 

5.  Watch  for  unevenness  in  sliver  on  spread- 
ers and  draw  frames. 

6.  Be  sure  yarns  are  round,  even  and  have 
proper  twist. 

7.  If  your  machine  is  not  figured-to-count,  be 
careful  not  to  overrun. 

8.  Try  to  run  roping  out  even  on  the  gill 
machines. 

9.  Don’t  mix  waste  products.  Keep  rope  sep- 
arate from  yarn,  roping  from  fiber  dust, 
etc. 

10.  Always,  always,  ALWAYS  be  on  the  alert 
to  cut  down  spoilage.  Remember,  every 
pound  of  fiber  we  can  keep  from  the  waste 
heap  is  a premium  paid  toward  our  own  job 
insurance. 


Foul  play  afoot  here.  Fouls  on  prep  machines  cost  us  several 
thousand  dollars  in  fiber  waste  annually.  How  can  you  help 
reduce  this?  By  proper  feeding  — even  staggering  of  fiber 
on  the  breakers,  making  sure  you  are  not  feeding  a doubled 
end  on  the  draw  frames,  keeping  the  right  number  of  ends 
on  the  frame.  And  close  observance  to  the  job  you’i'e  doing! 
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IT’S  TIME  FOR 
SPRING  CLEANING 

With  the  coming  of  spring  we 
think  of  general  house  cleaning. 
The  lady  of  your  house  may  al- 
ready have  started  to  put  out  the 
rugs,  clean  out  the  closets  and 
move  the  furniture.  You  may  find 
this  general  uplieaval  annoying 
but  it  s really  not  a bad  idea. 

Here  at  the  plant  we’re  clean- 
up conscious,  too.  In  the  winter- 
time we’re  apt  to  let  things  ac- 
cumulate or  to  tuck  unneeded  ar- 
ticles here  and  there  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  Some  oi  this  material 
we  have  laid  aside  could  be  a 
stumbling  or  fire  hazard. 

Let’s  try  to  “clean  house” 
around  the  plant  to  clear  our 
premises  of  these  hazards  and  to 
make  our  surroundings  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible.  We  all  like  to 
work  in  a neat  and  tidy  place  but 
it’s  only  through  everyone’s  co- 
operation that  we  can  keep  it  that 
way. 

Both  at  home  and  in  the  plant, 
see  that  unnecessary  material  and 
debris  are  picked  up  and  stowed 
away  and  obstructions  of  all  kinds 
removed.  Many  accidents  are 
caused  by  falls  and  stumbling.  By 
eliminating  the  cause,  you’ll  be 
eliminating  the  injury. 


I " I 

I Grounds  and  Guards  | 


JOHN  A.  SMITH 

Pete  Bagni  and  Pete  Dries  of 
the  Grounds  Department  are  the 
proud  owners  of  new  (to  them' 
Chevrolet  cars.  While  both  cars 
are  not  exactly  brand  new  they 
have  new  car  appearance  and  are 
practically  as  good  as  new,  being 
1949  models  with  very  low  mileage. 

Erving  “Pat”  Wall  of  the  Plant 
Guards,  who  has  been  the  cham- 
pion key  puncher,  actually  missed 
a watchman’s  key  during  the 
month  of  March.  “Of  all  days  to 
miss  that  key,”  says  Pat,  “it  had 
to  be  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  It  must 
have  been  that  St.  Patrick  objected 
to  anyone  who  is  not  an  Irish- 
man using  that  name  and  made 
me  miss  the  key  as  sort  of  a warn- 
ing.” As  far  as  my  records  go  on 
missed  keys.  Wall’s  last  one  was 
back  in  July,  1944,  which  is  a 
pretty  good  record  considering 
that  he  makes  an  average  of  al- 
most 2501  visits  each  month. 


288  Boats  Have  Come 
Here  In  38  Years 

March  8.  1950  marked  the 
37th  anniversary  of  the  advent 
of  fiber  boats  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company.  It  was  on 
March  8,  1913,  that  the  first 
boat,  the  “Huntington.”  came 
into  our  channel  bringing  in 
1827  tons  of  fiber. 

This  interesting  fact,  to- 
gether with  a complete  record 
of  all  succeeding  boats,  is  con- 
tained in  a little  notebook 
which  was  begun  by  Alec 
Magee,  then  boss  painter,  and 
which  is  now  continued  by 
Walter  Thom  of  the  Paint 
Shop. 

Our  most  recent  boat,  the 
“Diane,”  was  the  288th  freight- 
er to  come  in. 


GEORGE  S.  THOM, 
AGED  73,  DIES 


GEORGE  S.  THOM 


George  Thom,  a pensioner  of 
the  Company  who  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  in  1941  had  com- 
pleted more  than  52  years  of  serv- 
ice, died  on  April  2 at  his  home, 
lA  South  Spooner  street,  follow- 
ing a short  illness.  He  was  73  years 
old. 

Born  in  Kingston,  a son  of  Rob- 
ert and  Marion  (Swan)  Thom. 
George  came  to  work  here  on  July 
10,  1889.  He  held  various  positions 
here,  but  for  many  years  preceding 
his  retirement  he  was  group  leader 
of  a forming  ground  gang  in  the 
Ropewalk.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing skilled  in  our  ropewalk 
method  of  forming  and  lay- 
ing rope,  he  became  very  adept  in 
knot  tying,  and  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  make  knots  and  splices 
for  various  displays  and  exhibits 
throughout  the  country.  Even  aft- 
er his  retirement  he  was  frecjuent- 
ly  requested  to  come  in  to  do  work 
ot  that  type  and  with  each  knot  he 
tied  George  seemed  to  have  an 
interesting  story  to  accompany  it. 

Another  of  his  skills  was  in 
checker-playing  and  he  could  of- 
ten be  found  at  the  Cordage  Club 
bending  over  the  checker  board 
in  a heated  contest  with  another 
champion.  George  was  one  of  the 
Club’s  most  active  older  members 
and  followed  many  ball  games 
there  through  the  Club’s  radio 
and  television  sets. 

Mr.  Thom  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Ida  M.  (Sampson)  Thom,  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Ross  of 
Quincy:  and  a sister.  Miss  Janie 
Thom.  Funeral  services  were  held 
from  his  late  home  on  Wednesday, 
April  5,  with  burial  in  ’Vine  Hills 
Cemetery. 


COMPANY  GARDEN 
PLOTS  READY  APRIL  22 

With  the  coming  of  spring 
comes  thoughts  of  spading,  seed- 
ing and  other  gardening  activities 
and  many  Plymouth  Cordage  em- 
ployees have  already  indicated 
their  interest  in  home  gardening. 

The  Grounds  Department  will 
again  plough  and  stake  out  garden 
plots  at  Forest  avenue  extension 
and  Rope  Walk  court  where  in- 
terested employees  may,  upon  ap- 
plication at  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment Office,  have  use  of  available 
plots  for  their  own  gardening 
purposes. 

All  garden  plots  are  expected  to 
be  ready  for  planting  about 
April  22nd. 


i LORING  LIBRARY  I 

New  books  added  to  the  Loring 
Library  collection  during  March 
are  listed  below: 

FICTION 

All  excellent  novels 

STRANGE  LAND  — Calmer,  Ned. 
THE  FIREBRAND  — C h a 1 1 i S. 
George. 

HEART  OF  A QUEEN  — Delves- 
Broughton,  Josephine. 
CORDELIA  — Graham,  Winston. 
WHITE  KING  --  Harrison,  S.  B 
LOST  LAMP  — Jenkins,  Sara. 
THE  FEAST  — Kennedy,  Mar- 
garet. 

THE  CARDINAL  — Robinson. 
H.  M. 

GROVE  OF  FEVER  TREES  — 
Rooke,  Daphne. 

Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
MURDER  BEGINS  AT  HOME  — 
Ames,  Delano. 

PEBBLE  IN  THE  SKY  — Asimov. 
Isaac. 

BRIDGE  REGRETS  — Carlton. 
Marjorie. 

HOUSE  WITHOUT  A DOOR  — 
Sterling,  Thomas. 

NON-FICTION 

CHILDREN  OF  TODAY  AND  TO- 
MORROW — Dukes,  Ethel  and 
Hay,  Margaret 

VISIBILITY  UNLIMITED  — 
Grace,  Dick. 

LAND  COLUMBUS  LOVED  — 
Harding,  B.  L. 

I HEAR  YOU  CALLING  ME  — 
McCormack,  Lily. 

LOVE  STORY  — McKenney, 
Ruth. 

THAT  DARNED  MINISTER’S 
SON  — Pearson,  H.  S. 

ROME  TODAY  — Rothery,  Agnes. 
PEABODY  SISTERS  OF  SALEM 
— Tharp,  L.  H. 

WHERE  PRAYER  AND  PUR- 
POSE MEET  —Tyler,  H.  E. 

Club  Appoints 
Nominating  Comm. 

A nominating  committee  to  se- 
lect new  officers  for  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  was  appointed  on 
April  12  as  follows: 

William  DeFelice,  Albert  Henry, 
Gordon  Simmons,  Adolph  Wirz- 
burger,  Peter  Schmitt,  George 
Kaiser,  Elwyn  Krueger,  John  Pas- 
coe,  John  Maini,  Joseph  Scala- 
broni,  Albert  Gudonis,  Frank  Ga- 
voni,  Lewis  Cleveland,  Robert 
Sampson  and  George  Aldrovandi. 

They  will  select  candidates  for 
the  following  offices:  president  for 
one  year:  vice-president  for  two 
years:  and  six  directors  for  three 
years.  Officers  will  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  on  May  26. 


THE  TIME 
TO  THINK 
ABOUT  ^ 
SAFETY  \$ 

BEFORE 

YOU  GET 
HURT 


HARRY  SIMMONS, 
SPINNER,  RETIRES 


HARRY  SIMMONS 

Plymouth  Cordage  lost  one  of  its 
veteran  spinners  on  April  1,  when 
Harry  Simmons  retired  on  pen- 
sion. Harry,  who  worked  in  No. 
2 Mill,  completed  34  years  of  serv- 
ice last  December,  during  prac- 
tically all  of  which  he  worked  as 
a jenney  spinner. 

In  addition  to  his  skill  with  a 
jenney,  Mr.  Simmons  is  also  quite 
adept  with  a rod  and  reel  and 
much  of  his  leisure  time  has  been 
spent  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
fishing.  A few  years  ago  he  found 
his  picture  in  a Boston  newspaper 
taken  while  he  was  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the  State  Pier  fishing 
for  mackerel. 

Harry  plans  to  devote  his  leisure 
to  both  fishing  and  gardening,  the 
latter  pastime  at  his  home  at  36 
Mayflower  street.  He  is  the  father 
of  Gordon  Simmons  of  the  Billing 
Department  and  is  a member  of 
Mayflower  Lodge,  I.O.O.F. 


RESERVE  AUDITORIUM 
FOR  CHURCH  REUNION 

Harris  Hall  and  the  Auditorium 
have  been  reserved  by  St.  Mary’s 
Church  for  the  evening  of  May  12 
when  the  annual  Church  Parish 
Reunion  will  be  held.  Whist  will 
be  played  in  Harris  Hall  with 
dancing  in  the  Auditorium. 


POP’S  PRAYER 

The  Minister  of  a small  country 
church  met  with  misfortune  and 
his  modest  salary  was  insufficient 
to  carry  him  through  the  emer- 
gency. The  deacons  of  the  church 
decided  to  hold  a prayer  meeting 
at  the  minister’s  home  and  while 
in  the  middle  of  their  pious  devo- 
tions, punctuated  by  “Amens” 
from  the  assembled  church-men,  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

When  the  door  was  opened  a 
boy  stood  on  the  threshold.  Some- 
what abashed  he  said:  “Pop  heard 
as  how  the  preacher  was  having  a 
spell  of  bad  luck  and  that  you 
folks  was  all  prayin’  for  him  to- 
night, so  Pop  sent  me  over  with 
his  prayers.” 

“His  prayers,”  said  the  puzzled 
deacon  who  had  opened  the  door. 
“Yep,  I’ve  got  ’em  — Pop’s  prayers 
— out  here  in  the  wagon  and  I’d 
like  some  help  to  bring  ’em  in.” 
Pop’s  prayers  consisted  of  a load 
of  potatoes,  flour,  bacon,  corn 
meal,  turnips,  cabbages,  canned 
fruits  and  jellies,  a warm  com- 
forter and  bundle  of  old  maga- 
zines. ANVIL  CHORUS 
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Customers  Express  Appreciation  for 
Good  Products  and  Service 


“Good-will  must  be  earned  ^ it 
cannot  be  bought.” 

Here  at  Plymouth  Cordage  we 
feel  we  have  earned  good-will 
through  fair  and  open  dealings 
and  by  producing  a good  product 
well  and  honestly  made. 

That  our  customers  are  aware 
cf  and  appreciate  those  principles 
is  evident  from  replies  to  a letter 
of  appreciation  from  us  that  went 
to  a group  of  customers  of  long 
standing.  Here  are  excerpts  from 
a few  of  the  many  letters  received 
in  reply  which  indicate  the  high 
esteem  in  which  our  Company  and 
its  products  are  held  by  our  cus- 
tomers : 

”...  In  our  live.*'  we  spend  more 
time  in  our  busine.ss  relationships 
than  in  any  other  field,  and  the 
contacts  which  we  have  and  the 
friends  we  make  are  certainly  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  our  busi- 
ness life. 

“We  have  tried  to  operate  our 
company  on  a basis  of  being  a 
part  of  the  various  companies  we 
represent,  and  we  have  a feeling 
of  being  a part  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  family  and 
have  so  considered  this  for  many, 
many  years. 

“Our  relationships  have  been 
most  pleasant,  in  fact,  they  could 
not  have  been  better,  and  we  want 
you  to  know  we  appreciate  this 
and  are  looking  forward  to  many, 
many  years  of  a continuance.”  — 
From  R.  A.  Christian,  President, 
Standard  Equipment  Company, 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

“During  the  course  of  a year, 
we  receive  many  nice  letters,  some 
from  people  from  whom  we  buy 
and  others  from  people  to  whom 
we  sell.  It  is  not  often,  however, 
that  we  receive  a letter  like  the 
one  which  you  wrote  on  January  3. 

“All  three  of  the  people  who 
appear  at  the  too  of  this  letter- 
head want  to  thank  you  for  your 
message.  We  enjoy  doing  business 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
and  expect  to  continue  for  a long 
time  to  come.”  — From  L.  H. 
Hamley,  President,  Hamley  and 
Company,  Pendleton.  Oregon. 

“The  Clark  Witbeck  Company 
has  been  in  business  for  80  years 
and  if  we  received  the  same 
splendid  co-operation  from  all  of 


our  sources  of  supply  that  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Plymouth  organiza- 
tion, it  certainly  would  make  our 
efforts  produce  benefits  that  would 
be  mutually  profitable.  Thank  you 
again  and  wishing  you  and  the 
Plymouth  organization  the  best  of 
everything.”  — From  H.  C.  Rich- 
ter, Vice  President  and  Treasurer, 
Clark  Witbeck  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, New  York 

“ . . .You  are  an  old  organiza- 
tion beginning  back  in  1824.  I 
don’t  know  just  when  we  began 
doing  business  with  you,  but  our 
predecessors  started  here  in  1836 
or  114  years  ago  and  a little  more 
than  62  of  those  years,  or  more 
than  half  the  life  of  our  house,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  spend 
my  days  in  the  atmosphere  of 
hardware  and  allied  goods.  The 
going  has  not  always  been  easy  — 
it  hasn’t  been  in  my  time  — and 
I am  ready  to  believe  it  wasn’t  for 
our  predecessors  — but  we  have 
endeavored  to  keep  in  step  with 
the  changing  conditions,  but  in 
one  respect  I am  sure  we  are  in 
absolute  agreement,  namely  that 
business  should  be  conducted  on 
a basis  of  honor  and  integrity  and 
fair  dealing.  That  we  have  always 
striven  to  do  and  that  I know  is 
the  policy  of  your  founders  and  of 
your  present  family. 

“How  true  it  is  that  — ‘Good 
will  must  be  earned  — it  cannot 
be  bought;  it  must  be  given  away 
— it  cannot  be  sold.’  It  has  been 
a pleasure  to  work  with  you  in 
the  distribution  of  quality  cordage. 
May  I in  closing  tender  this  little 
toast.  Here’s  to  the  Plymouth  asso- 
ciates: ‘May  your  successes  of 
yesteryear  be  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  happy  achieve- 
ments of  tomorrow.’  ” — From  W. 
F.  Kennedy,  President,  Ott- 
Heiskell  Company,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 

Everyone  of  us  here  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  can  take  pride  in  these 
fine  tributes  from  these  good 
distributors  of  Plymouth  Products, 
for  each  employee,  past  and  pres- 
ent, has  had  a share  in  building 
up  the  Company’s  reputation  for 
quality  cordage  products. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  of  us 
that  we  continue  to  maintain  this 
reputation.  We  can  do  this  in 
many  ways  — by  keeping  the 
quality  of  our  products  high,  by 
giving  our  customers  good  serv- 
ice, and  by  giving  the  Company 
name  a boost  whenever  we  can. 

I RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

AMEGUO  FORTIN! 


This  attractive  farm  display  appeared  at  the  Iowa  Retail  Hard- 
ware Association  Convention  held  recently  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The 
Plymouth  exhibit  was  a part  of  the  Luthe  Hardware  Company  display 
and  the  two  men  in  the  picture  are  Fred  W.  Dixson,  buyer,  (left)  and 
Chuck  Luthe,  President.  Incorporating  such  useful  information  to 
the  farmer  as  making  rope  and  neck  halters,  rigging  a hay  fork, 
storing  hay  and  tying  knots,  our  unit  received  much  favorable  com- 
ment. The  display  was  constructed  by  James  Brady  with  the  knots 
and  halters  made  by  the  late  George  Thom. 


No.  1 Mill 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Spring  has  finally  rolled  in  and 
with  her  she  rolled  in  a brand-new 
Studebaker  for  Lois  Robbins. 

We  find  Hortense  “Mary” 
Thomas  sporting  a new  coiffure. 

Joseph  Santos  moved  into  his 
new  home  on  Cordage  Terrace. 
When’s  the  housewarming,  Joe? 

Ace  kegler,  Frank  “Flash” 
Gallo,  holds  his  bowling  team, 
Pepsi-Cola,  in  first  place  after  a 
hard  struggle  all  season.  Need  any 
help  in  doing-away-with  the  prize 
money.  Flash? 

Our  best  wishes  go  to  Jamesena 
Durnion,  who  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Arthur  Guaraldi  of 
the  Receiving  Department.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding, 
but  a little  birdie  told  us  that  she 
may  be  a June  bride. 

Angler  “Thom”  Scagliarini  has 
shined  up  his  rod  and  reel  again, 
but  the  shine  must  blind  the  fish, 
because  he  hasn’t  had  much  luck 
as  yet.  Don’t  give  up  the  ship, 
Thom! 

Arthur  Ruemker  prouaiy  speaks 


300  ROTARIANS  TO 
MEET  AT  AUDITORIUM 

More  than  300  members  of 
Rotary  International  and  their 
wives  will  convene  at  the  Audi- 
torium on  Wednesday,  May  3,  for 
an  all-day  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Plymouth  Rotary 
Club.  They  represent  members 
from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Facilities  of  both  Harris  Hall 
and  the  Auditorium  will  be  turned 
over  to  them  and  the  day’s  pro- 
gram will  include  luncheon,  busi- 
ness meetings,  discussions,  enter- 
tainment and  a banquet  in  the 
evening.  Harris  Hall  staff  will 
serve  the  luncheon  and  dinner. 


of  his  daughter,  Cathy.  How  about 
a picture  for  verification,  Arthur? 

If  you  have  anything  you  wish 
to  sell,  leave  it  with  Jimmy  Costa 
at  his  Trading  Post  on  Standish 
avenue  and  Jimmy  will  do  the  rest. 
His  slogan  — “Regardless  whether 
rain  or  shine,  our  aim’s  to  please 
you  all  the  time.” 


IT  IS  A FACT 
BUT 

DOES  YOUR  WIFE  KNOW 

1.  That  at  age  65,  a wife  of  a retired  insured  wage  earner  may  qualify 
for  monthly  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  payments? 


‘WE  LL  TElL  MOn  THAT  WE  HAD  TO 
USE  THE  CLOTHESLINE  TO  CATCH  A 
RUNAWAV  HORSE 

Cartoonist  Jesse  Rezendes  has 
sent  along  another  of  his  original 
cartoons  penned  while  he  is  re- 
cuperating at  Lakeville.  Although 
he’s  going  to  be  in  the  hospital 
for  a long  stretch,  Jesse  keeps  in 
touch  with  us  via  these  cartoons 
in  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  and 
those  he  draws  for  the  Credit 
Union  bulletin  board  posters. 


Arthur  Guaraldi  and  Joe  Costa 
returned  to  work  April  3 after  be- 
ing out  on  the  sick  and  injured 
list,  respectively. 

The  wharf  has  been  a busy  place 
of  late.  The  “Bennestvet  Brovig” 
arrived  March  29  with  5500  bales 
of  Mexican  Sisal,  and  on  April 
6.  the  “Diane”  docked  with 
slightly  over  3000  bales  of  Cuban 
Henequen  and  Haitian  Sisal. 

Still  out  on  the  injured  list  are 
Seraphine  Silva  and  Carlo  Man- 
sotti. 


2.  That  at  age  65,  a widow  of  a deceased  insured  wage  earner  may 
qualify  for  monthly  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  payments 
for  the  rest  of  her  life? 

3.  That  children  of  a deceased  or  retired  insured  wage  earner  may 
qualify  for  monthly  payments  until  they  reach  the  age  of  18  under 
the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  program? 

4.  That  a widow  under  the  age  of  65  may  qualify  for  monthly  pay- 
ments while  she  is  caring  for  the  children  of  the  deceased  insured 
wage  earner? 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  is  Family  Insurance! 

Let  your  wife  know  how  she  and  your  children  are  protected  by 
your  Social  Security!  Write  today  to  your  Social  Security  Office  at 
196  Main  Street,  Brockton  1,  Massachusetts,  for  a free  booklet  entitled 
“Insurance  for  Workers  and  their  Families”  (ISC-35). 
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V.F.W.  COMMANDER 


FRANCIS  P.  SHEA 

Francis  P.  Shea  of  the  Cost  De- 
partment was  elected  Commander 
of  the  Plymouth  Memorial  Post 
1822,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  annual 
Post  election  on  March  28. 

Frannie  served  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  as  a para- 
trooper with  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division.  He  is  a former  Grand 
Knight  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus and  is  well  known  to  sports 
followers  in  Plymouth.  He  has 
been  employed  here  for  over  ten 
years. 


HARRIS  HALL  I 

EDWARD  ROSSI 

Harris  Hall  has  a full  schedule 
lined  up  for  the  coming  weeks.  On 
May  3 they  will  serve  luncheon 
and  dinner  to  Rotary  Interna- 
tional. a group  which  is  expected 
to  number  between  300  and  400. 

On  May  11  the  annual  bowling 
banquet  of  the  Cordage  Club  will 
be  held  with  more  than  300 
persons  present. 

Beginning  the  early  part  of  May 
a group  of  several  hundred  school 
children  from  Pawtucket  and 
Providence.  R.  I.,  will  arrive  al- 
most daily  for  luncheon  before  go- 
ing sightseeing  in  the  Town. 

Every  Monday  Harris  Hall  has 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BETTY  ANDREWS 


Wliat  s Wrong  wi 


tlf  tills  Fidure  ? 


Several  of  the  office  crew  just 
couldn't  wait  for  spring,  and  went 
to  the  Boston  Flower  Show  for  a 
preview.  Among  them  were  Sue 
Paty,  Freddie  Dittmar  and  Sunny 
Ransom.  Around  here,  the  first 
few  robins  have  been  reported 
and  the  frogs  are  peeping,  but  not 
so  much  as  a single  forsythia  is 
yet  in  bloom. 

Another  sure  harbinger  of  spring 
in  Boston  is  always  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company.  Laura  Lam- 
borghini attended  “Rigoletto,” 
sung  by  Nadine  Connor,  Jan  Pearce 
and  Leonard  Warren,  and  Grace 
Edgar  went  to  the  performance  of 
Lohengrin. 

Housing  shortage  or  no,  Gert 
Whibley  has  found  herself  an 
apartment  in  Plymouth.  Leaving 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  Centennial 
street  behind  her  she  is  now 
established  right  in  the  whirl  of 
things,  on  Main  street. 

Vilma  Valeriani  has  transferred 
from  the  Statistical  Department 
to  Manufacturing  Order. 

Day  by  day,  the  parking  lot 
grows  more  prosperous-looking. 
Latest  addition  is  the  handsome 
new  pals  gray  Chevrolet  belong- 
ing to  Bella  Testoni. 

On  Saturday,  April  15,  John 
Durgin  was  married  to  Frances 
Wallett  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  with 
Charley  Butterfield  and  Bob 
Pardee  serving  as  ushers.  After  a 
honeymoon  trip  through  the 
South,  the  Durgins  will  be  at  home 
on  Main  street,  Kingston. 


been  serving  luncheon  at  12.30 
p.m.  to  the  Plymouth  Rotary  Club 
and  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  to  the 
Plymouth  Kiwanis  Club. 

The  newest  item  in  Harris  Hall’s 
program  of  improved  facilities  is 
the  shiny  chromium  napkin  dis- 
penser. Now  patrons  are  finding  it 
easier  to  help  themselves  to  a 
napkin. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  has  returned  to 
her  customary  position  behind  the 
counter  after  being  out  with  a 
back  injury  for  several  weeks. 

Quotation  for  the  Month  of 
April : 

“Some  people  try  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  success  wrong  by  wrong.” 


WHO  MAKES  YOUR  JOB? 

Years  ago  each  man  made  his  own  job.  He  cleared 
his  land,  cut  down  trees  to  build  his  house,  built  his  own 
furniture  and  grew  his  own  crops  for  food.  All  that  is 
changed  now.  We  are  in  the  age  of  specialists.  Now  a 
man  usually  performs  only  a single  job.  There  are 
millions  of  jobs  being  done  every  day.  Even  here  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  there  are  hundreds  of  different  jobs 
being  done  each  day.  You  have  one  of  these  jobs  to  do. 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  how  many  people 
have  a part  in  making  your  job? 

First,  the  SUPPLIER  does.  Each  supplier  has  a 
definite  part  in  our  job.  He  has  to  produce  the  raw 
materials  and  supplies  we  need  before  we  can  pro- 
duce. 

Then,  the  TRANSPORTER  does.  Everyone  who 
works  for  shipping  companies,  the  railroads,  the 
air  lines  and  trucking  companies  help  make  your 
job.  They  see  to  it  that  the  raw  materials  or  man- 
ufactured goods  you  need  reach  you,  then  take  our 
finished  products  to  our  customers. 

The  MANAGER  does.  He  has  the  task  of  getting 
you  the  materials  you  need,  buying  machinery  you 
operate,  arranging  for  power  and  fuels,  seeing  that 
the  quality  of  our  products  is  kept  high  and  that 
costs  are  reasonable.  Without  good  management, 
businesses  cannot  operate  successfully  and  jobs  are 
gone. 

THE  MILL  WORKER  does.  He’s  the  one  who  makes 
the  things  we  have  to  sell.  If  we  produced  nothing, 
we  would  have  nothing  to  offer  our  customers. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY, 

IS  INSURANCE  ' 

You  WOULDNT 
■n4RC?W  AlVAY  A 

life 

1 Out  746ot^ 

\ OLD  AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
/ EROAA  THE  NEAREST 

SOC/ALW^Rrry  OFFICE 

ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?’’ 

This  new  operator  surely  has  the  wrong  notion, 
Clearing  a foul  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 


THE  OFFICE  WORKER  does.  He  handles  your 
payroll,  sends  bills  to  customers,  collects  money 
from  them,  pays  our  own  bills,  figures  costs.  The 
people  who  handle  this  mass  of  clerical  work  have 
an  important  part  in  your  job. 

The  RESEARCH  WORKER  does.  His  job  is  to  find 
ways  to  make  our  products  better  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  sold  in  today’s  highly  competitive  market. 

The  SALESMAN  does.  He  sees  to  it  that  our  prod- 
ucts get  to  the  customers.  Without  the  salesman 
there  would  be  fewer  customers  and  fewer  jobs. 

The  CUSTOMER  does.  People  must  buy  our  prod- 
ucts if  we  are  to  continue  to  make  them.  If  there 
were  no  customers,  there  would  be  no  jobs  for  us. 

The  INVESTOR  does.  The  men  and  women  who 
put  their  money  in  this  business  play  a big  part  in 
your  job.  Without  money  that  investors  lend  to  a 
concern,  any  business  would  have  a hard  time  to 
get  started  and  keep  in  operation. 

Many  groups  of  people  make  your  job.  In  turn,  you 
help  to  make  their  jobs.  They  need  you  as  much  as  you 
need  them. 

WE’VE  GOT  TO  WORK  TOGETHER  TO  MAKE 
EACH  OTHER’S  JOB. 


April,  1950 
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FAMILY  OF  RABBIT  HUNTERS 


“Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill,  to  fetch  a pair  of  rabbits.”  But 
this  time,  instead  of  Jill  tumbling  down,  it  was  three  pair  of  rabbits, 
as  the  above  picture  shows.  The  six  rabbits  were  bagged  by  Vic 
Scagliarini  of  the  Grounds  Department  (right)  and  his  17-year-old 
son,  Leon,  assisted  by  the  three  dogs  shown  above.  The  two  dogs 
Vic  is  holding  are  Jack  and  Jill.  Jill  is  so  proud  of  her  work  that 
she  seems  to  be  more  interested  in  looking  at  the  rabbits  than  at  the 
camera.  Young  Leon  on  the  left  is  holding  the  dog  Pudgy. 

— J.  A.  Smith 


2 COMPANY  HOUSES 
ARE  ASSIGNED 

The  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment has  announced  that  the 
two  vacant  Company-owned 
houses  posted  during  March  have 
been  assigned  as  follows 

House  92,  tenement  3,  at  61 
Cordage  Terrace,  to  Albert  Te- 
treault.  Industrial  Railroad  en- 
gineer. 

House  67,  tenement  3,  at  21  Sea 
View  street,  to  Vincent  Valenzi- 
ano.  fireman  in  our  Power  Plant. 

The  new  tenants  will  move  into 
their  new  homes  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  for  occupancy. 


I ROPE  ROOM  I 

‘ * 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

C.  Henry  Cotti  is  recuperating 
at  his  home  after  a minor  opera- 
tion performed  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital on  Tuesday,  April  4.  Here’s 
to  a speedy  recovery.  Bob. 

Joe  Robbins  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  days  being  con- 
fined to  his  home  with  the  grippe. 

Arthur  Pedro  became  a member 
of  the  South  Shore  Pigeon  Club 
last  week.  Watch  Art  coo  from 
now  on. 

Custodia  Texeira  is  home  with  a 
sore  arm.  He  has  had  an  X-ray 
taken  of  it. 


BOWLING  FINALS 
TO  BE  DECIDED 
THIS  WEEK 

The  last  candlepin  will  topple 
over  and  the  final  pinfall  will  be 
totalled  this  week  as  the  curtain 
will  ring  down  for  the  season  for 
bowlers’  leagues  at  the  Cordage 
Alleys. 

Some  of  the  bowlers  are  already 
straightening  their  laurel  wreaths 
in  anticipation  of  the  honors 
which  will  be  bestowed  on  them 
at  the  bowling  banquet  on  May 
11,  but  for  many  others,  the  cru- 
cial decision  will  not  be  arrived 
at  until  some  night  this  week. 

Excitement  is  expected  to  reach 
fever  pitch  in  some  cases  where 
teams  will  battle  it  out  for  top 
honors. 

j In  the  Ladies’  League  this  has 
1 already  been  decided  with  Butt- 
' ner’s  leading  in  Class  A and 
I Sandy’s  6 in  Class  B with  all 
I matches  already  played. 

Here  are  the  league  scores  of 
the  week  ending  April  15  with  an 
asterisk  indicating  those  teams 
' which  have  completed  bowling  for 
the  season: 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Olympic  A.  C 

79 

25 

Pioppi’s  Grill 

73 

31 

Cordage  Club 

64 

40 

Robbins’  Oil 

59 

45 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

51 

53 

Dexter  Shoe 

.33 

71 

Mori  Electric  

29 

75 

Hillside  Club 

28 

76 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Pepsi-Cola 

73 

35 

Machine  Shop 

. 70 

38 

Camp  7 

64 

40 

Happy  Valley 

. 60 

48 

Gould’s  Market 

.46 

62 

Laboratory 

. 45 

63 

Bowlaways 

. 42 

62 

Maini’s  Bricklayers 

28 

80 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

won 

lost 

■^Buttner’s  

.76 

32 

’‘Besse’s  

...  73 

35 

Mystery  Five  

63 

45 

“Clyde’s  Bakery  . 

59 

49 

Duxbury  Gas  Service  59 

45 

Marois  Market  . 

.57 

47 

Cape  Insurance 

...  51 

49 

“Edythe’s  

. 47 

61 

♦C.  I.  O.  692 

...  27 

81 

■^Buzz  Around 

20 

88 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

“Sandy’s  6 

82 

26 

“Bernard’s  

. 76 

32 

•Happy-Go-Lucky 

...  75 

33 

C.  I.  O.  272 

. 66 

38 

“Dexter  Shoe 

58 

50 

Pedrini’s  

.50 

54 

Pin  Topplers  . . 

...  47 

57 

“Diamond  W 

. 36 

72 

“Booby  Trappers  . . 

.22 

86 

Five  Moms  

.20 

84 

ness 


“E”  PENNANT  TO 
FLY  MAY  14-21 


The  junior  partner  of  a concern 
was  interviewing  a very  pretty 
girl  who  had  applied  for  a posi- 
tion. The  senior  partner  came  in 
and,  after  inspecting  the  vision, 
called  the  other  member  of  the 
firm  aside  and  whispered.  “I’d 
hire  her.” 

“I  have.” 

“Can  she  take  dictation?” 

“We’ll  find  that  out  later,”  said 
the  junior  partner.  “I  didn’t  want 
any  obstacles  to  crop  up.” 

« « 4 

Little  Jimmy’s  father  found  him 
in  the  barn.  He  was  shaking  his 
pet  rabbit  and  saying:  “Five  and 
five.  How  much  are  five  and  five?” 

The  surprised  father  finally  in- 
terrupted the  proceedings.  “What’s 
the  meaning  of  all  this,  Jimmy?” 

“Oh,”  said  Jimmy,  “teacher  told 
us  that  rabbits  multiply  rapidly, 
but  this  fellow  can’t  even  add.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Dodd  shook  his  head  won- 
deringly.  “Just  look  at  this  suit 
I am  wearing,”  he  observed.  “The 
wool  was  grown  in  Australia,  the 
cloth  was  woven  in  New  England, 
and  the  thread  comes  from  India. 
The  suit  was  made  in  Baltimore 
and  I bought  it  in  Buenos  Aires.” 

“What’s  so  remarkable  about 
that?”  asked  his  fidend. 

“Isn’t  it  wonderful,”  mused 
Dodd,  ignoring  the  interruption, 
“that  so  many  people  can  make  a 
living  out  of  something  I haven’t 
paid  for?” 


In  observance  of  the  nation’s 
first  Armed  Forces  Week,  from 
May  14  to  May  21,  Plymouth 
Cordage  will  again  fly  its  Army- 
Navy  “E”  pennant.  This  is  part 
of  the  nation-wide  ceremonies 
planned  for  the  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions of  industry  in  the  win- 
ning of  World  War  II. 

May  20  has  been  the  date  desig- 
nated for  the  nation’s  first  ob- 
servance of  Armed  Forces  Day. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FOUND 

Automobile  Blanket,  in  Com- 
pany parking  space.  Owner  may 
have  same  by  contacting  Shirley 
Dennett,  Statistical  Dept. 


NOW  OPEN  — Jimmy’s  Candy 
Shop  and  Trading  Post,  212V^ 
Standish  avenue,  Jimmy  Costa, 
Pi-op.  Tel.  1241 -J.  Candy,  Ciga- 
rettes, Cigars,  Tobacco,  Books  and 
Novelties. 


FLOOR  SANDING  and  Finishing. 

Contact  Andrew  Darsch,  Tag 
Room,  or  phone  Plymouth  1168-R 
after  5 p.m. 


WANTED  — Electric  Water  Pump. 

If  you  have  one  for  sale, 
please  call  1734-M. 


The  Human  Race 


Tr^v9hr$  Safmtif  Scnrioa 


How  YOU  Help  To  Sell 
Plymouth  Harvest  Twines 

Here's  how  several  people  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age are  helping  to  sell  Plymouth  Baler  and 
Binder  Twines.  Through  hundi'eds  of  thousands 
of  booklets  and  folders  which  are  being  sent  out 
daily  to  farmers,  dealers  and  distributors  all 
over  the  country,  Plymouth  employees  are  tell- 
ing the  story  of  how  our  twines  are  made.  They 
are  helping  to  sell  Plymouth  quality  through 
these  photographs  which  were  taken  of  them 
at  their  work  here  and  which  show  the  care  and 
skill  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these 
twines. 

Of  course  it  takes  more  people  than  are 
shown  in  these  pictures  to  make  Plymouth 
Products.  And  it  takes  more  people  than  this 
to  maintain  Plymouth’s  reputation  for  quality. 
It’s  up  to  all  of  us  — no  matter  what  our  job  — 
all  of  the  time! 


Plymouth  prepares  twine  fibers  with  utmost  skill  and  pains- 
taking care  — using  modern  machines  designed  to  Plymouth's 
specifications.  This  first,  critical  step  processes  the  raw  fibers 
into  uniform,  well-combed  slivers.  (Mando  Malaguti,  operator) 


Other  machines  spin  slivers  into  even,  uniform  twine  of 
correct  strength  and  length.  Plymouth’s  modern  spinning  ma- 
chines also  produce  the  proper  twist  for  even  balance  through- 
out the  length  of  the  twine.  (Manuel  Braz  is  the  operator) 


The  next  step  is  the  rewinding  process.  The  twine  is  tightly 
wound  onto  small  spindles  to  produce  compact,  crush-resistant 
balls  of  twine.  (The  bailer  is  Milton  Wall) 


Baler  twine  is  now  ready  for  casing  in  Plymouth’s  Black 
Paper  Casing  — to  protect  it  in  shipment  or  in  storage  and  to 
keep  it  fresh,  expedite  handling.  (Laura  Albertini,  operator) 


Balls  of  binder  twine  are  wrapped  in  Plymouth’s  patented 
Black  Paper  Casing.  The  bottom  edge  folds  in  to  protect  twine, 
prevent  toppling.  (Margaret  Figlioli,  right,  Edna  Scagliarini) 


Before  the  harvest  twine  is  packed  into  bales,  each  ball 
is  inspected  carefully  and  individually  to  be  sure  it  meets 
Plymouth’s  precise  standards.  (Lucinda  Lima,  inspector) 


Plymouth  Red  Top  Binder  Twine  undergoes  the  same  rigid 
inspection.  (Mary  Ghiglione  is  the  inspector) 


Each  ball  of  twine  is  carefully  weighed  to  guarantee  full 
length  and  honest  weight.  (Alton  Matinzi  is  the  weigher) 
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TARIFF  TALKS  THREAT  TO  CORDAGE  INDUSTRY 


Dedicatory  ceremonies  and  unveiling  of  the  two  new  honor  rolls  took  place  at  a meeting  of  the 
supervisory  group  on  April  26.  (Left)  Karl  D.  Roberts  and  Joseph  Darsch  unveil  the  World  War  I 
tablet  while  President  E.  W.  Brewster  and  Stanley  Cheney  look  on.  (Right)  World  War  II  plaque  is 
unveiled  by  Mr.  Cheney  (left)  and  Bartlett  B.  Bradley. 


PUBLIC  INVITED  TO  VIEW  HONOR  ROLLS 
DURING  OPEN  HOUSE,  MAY  22-26 


Next  week,  May  22  - 26,  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  will  be  open 
every  evening  from  seven  to  eight 
o’clock  to  permit  employees,  their 
families,  friends  and  anyone  else 
who  is  interested  to  view  the  two 
new  permanent  honor  rolls  which 
were  dedicated  recently.  No  other 
invitation  is  required. 

The  Auditorium  will  be  open 
during  the  day  also  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  during  which  time 
anyone  is  welcome  to  go  in  to  see 
the  plaques. 

Permanently  memorializing  the 
names  of  employees  who  served  in 
World  Wars  I and  II,  the  honor 
rolls  were  unveiled  in  a simple 
ceremony  on  April  26  before  a 
?roup  of  about  eighty  of  the  super- 
visory force  of  the  Company. 

, President  Ellis  W.  Brewster 
lOiade  a short  dedicatory  address 
jiust  before  the  unveiling  in  which 
loe  paid  tribute  to  the  hundreds  of 
limployees  who  left  their  jobs  here 
IX)  take  up  arms  in  both  conflicts, 
itn  memory  of  those  boys  who 
went  to  war  but  never  returned, 
Mr.  Brewster  asked  the  group  to 
)ow  their  heads  for  a moment  of 
ribute. 

The  unveiling  was  performed  by 
our  Company  supervisors,  all  of 
vhom  saw  overseas  service  during 
•he  wars.  The  World  War  I plaque 
Ivas  unveiled  by  Plant  Engineer 
karl  D.  Roberts,  sergeant  in  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Division,  and 
>y  Joseph  Darsch,  foreman  of  the 
pommercial  Twine  Department, 
vho  served  as  corporal  of  Com- 
')any  D,  26th  Division,  World 
Var  I. 

World  War  II  veterans  Stanley 
Iheney,  head  of  our  Fiber  Depart- 
nent,  who  was  a colonel  in  the 
'hemical  Warfare  Corps,  and 
Jeneral  Sales  Manager  Bartlett 
1.  Bradley,  a lieutenant  (Senior 
Irade)  in  the  Amphibious  Forces 
f the  U.  S.  Navy,  removed  the 


flag  covering  the  second  honor 
roll. 

The  two  plaques  are  made  of 
cast  bronze  and  are  39  inches  by 
58  inches  in  size.  In  a raised  panel 
in  the  upper  center  of  the  tablets 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  those 
employees  who  were  killed  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

There  were  160  men  from  Plym- 
outh Cordage  who  served  in  World 
War  I while  a total  of  312  men 
and  women  answered  their  coun- 
try’s call  in  World  War  II.  This 
represents  only  the  Company’s 
United  States  employees. 

The  memorial  tablets  are  lo- 
cated in  their  permanent  positions 
in  the  lounge  of  the  Cordage  Audi- 
torium. 

(For  pictures  of  honor  rolls,  see 
page  8J 


SEES  BROTHER 
AFTER  54  YEARS 

Axel  Hultenius,  who  retired 
two  years  ago  after  45  years  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  as  a cabinet 
maker,  has  been  visiting  his 
brother  in  Duvall,  Washington, 
whom  he  hadn’t  seen  for  54 
yeai's. 

Axel  was  13  then.  The  broth- 
er went  to  sea  at  that  time,  lost 
half  his  hand,  and  settled  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Both  of  the 
Hultenius  brothers  were  born  in 
Sweden. 

This  information  was  sent 
here  by  Bob  Ladd,  our  sales 
representative,  who  was  recent- 
ly transferred  from  Boston  to 
the  Pacific  District.  Bob  now 
lives  in  West  Seattle,  about  30 
miles  from  Duvall.  He  went 
over  to  look  them  up  and 
showed  the  two  brothers  the 
new  Company  movie,  which 
gave  Axel  a good  chance  to 
point  things  out  to  his  brother 
about  Plymouth  Cordage. 


LET’S  REDUCE 
COMPANY’S  HIGH 
COST  OF  LIVING! 

Cordage  employees  are  getting 
on  the  beam  on  economy  meas- 
ures. More  and  more  of  them  are 
realizing  that  the  Company  too 
has  its  high  cost  of  living  prob- 
lems. 

In  last  month’s  CORDAGE 
NEWS  we  stressed  the  importance 
of  cutting  down  on  production 
waste.  This  month  we  are  con- 
centrating on  overhead  expenses 
— those  items  such  as  heat,  light, 
power,  repairs,  supplies  and  the 
many  other  necessary  items  that 
add  to  the  upkeep  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  plant. 

These  expenses  run  close  to  a 
million  dollars  annually.  Yes,  a 
million.  Light,  power  and  heat  in 
themselves  run  into  a cool  quar- 
ter million.  Add  another  $125,000 
for  burlap  and  you  can  see  how 
fast  the  dollars  pile  up. 

These  amounts  and  the  many 
others  that  contribute  toward  the 
Company’s  High  Cost  of  Living 
could  be  reduced  through  careful- 
ness and  thoughtfulness. 

Many  thousands  of  gallons  of 
oil  every  year  can  be  conserved  if 
we  shut  off  the  heat  when  it  isn’t 
required.  Many  dollars  could  be 
lopped  off  our  electric  light  bill  if 
we  turn  off  lights  when  they  are 
not  needed.  You  would  do  that 
at  home,  wouldn’t  you? 

Waste  can  and  does  reach  into 
thousands  of  dollars.  And  the 
bitterness  of  the  pill  is  that  no 
one  gains  by  it.  Everybody  loses — 
the  Company,  the  employee  and 
the  customer.  If  the  cost  of  waste 
could  be  directed  into  active  pi'o- 
duction,  everybody  would  gain. 

Turn  to  Page  3 and  see  if  you 
are  guilty  of  any  of  the  pet  ex- 
travagances listed  there.  If  you 
are,  resolve  to  overcome  that  par- 
ticular habit.  Let’s  get  on  the 
same  side  and  pull  together  as  a 
team  to  overthrow  our  common 
enemy  — waste. 


Proposals  have  been  made  in 
Washington  to  lower  tariffs  on 
Manila  Rope  as  well  as  on  other 
imported  goods  which  compete 
with  American  - made  products. 
Under  these  proposals  manila 
rope  tariffs  may  be  cut  in  half. 
Such  action,  say  Cordage  Indus- 
try leaders,  could  only  result  in 
lower  U.  S.  production  as  foreign 
manufacturers  moved  in  with  even 
lower  prices.  Protests  are  being 
filed  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  and  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  effect  of  too  low  a tariff  is 
illustrated  by  events  in  the  binder 
twine  market.  Binder  twine  is 
and  has  been  duty-free  for  many 
years.  In  1929  there  were  17 
American  mills  making  178,000,000 
pounds  of  binder  twine.  By  1939 
only  5 were  making  it.  They  could 
sell  only  88,000,000  pounds.  In 
that  same  ten-year  period,  im- 
ports rose  from  18,946,000  pounds 
to  49,779,000  pounds  — an  in- 
crease of  163%.  Then  the  intro- 
duction of  the  combine  reduced 
the  total  of  twine  required  no 
matter  where  made. 

History  has  demonstrated  what 
unsound  tariffs  can  do  in  other 
industries  as  well.  One,  many  of 
us  know,  is  the  American  watch 
industry.  Swiss  watches  flooded 
the  country  at  lower  prices  to 
force  American  watch  companies 
to  cut  production  or  close  down 
completely.  Many  people  are  also 
familiar  with  the  effect  of  low- 
cost  imports  in  the  shoe  industry. 

The  cordage  industry  is  already 
at  a disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  manufacturers  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Holland,  France,  England, 
Mexico  and  other  countries.  Fiber 
is  bought  at  about  the  same  prices 
by  American  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers alike.  Wages  and  sal- 
aries differ  and  a quick  compari- 
son makes  it  clear  how  much  they 
differ. 

English  wage  rates  are  used 
here  because  they  are  higher  than 
the  other  countries  mentioned. 
British  government  figures,  pub- 
lished regularly,  show  that  male 
cordage  workers  earn  on  an  aver- 
age of  38. Id  per  hour;  female 
22. 9d  per  hour.  These  figures  are 
after  pounds  have  been  translat- 
ed into  American  money  and  can 
be  compared  directly  with  your 
own  hourly  earnings. 

These  facts,  so  vital  to  us  here, 
are  well-known  and  while  referred 
to,  have  not  been  covered  in  de- 
tail in  the  protest  filed  in  Wash- 
ington. 

U.  S.  SECURITY  AN  ISSUE 

A major  point  emphasized  in 
this  protest  is  the  vital  part  the 
cordage  industry  plays  in  our  na- 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 
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MORE  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  HARRIS  HALL 
ADD  TO  CONVENIENCE,  REDUCE  DEFICIT 


One  of  the  major  improvements  at  Harris  Hall  was  the  instal- 
lation of  two  new  walk-in  refrigerators.  John  Fontes  removes  a cut 
of  beef  from  the  meat  storage  cooler. 


Sales  Completed  On 
Seven  Properties 

Final  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted and  titles  passed  this 
month  on  seven  more  Company 
owned  properties  as  follows; 

North  Spooner  Street  garage 
lot  with  five  metal  garages  sold 
to  Peter  Michel  who  the  same  day 
sold  to  Guiseppi  Borsari,  et  ux. 

Two-family  house  at  10  North 
Spooner  Street  was  sold  to  Jack 
Patrico,  et  ux. 

The  single-family  house  at  28 
North  Spooner  Street  was  sold  to 
Andrew  Thomas. 

The  eight-family  house  at  30-44 
North  Spooner  Street  was  sold  to 
Peter  Michel,  et  ux,  who  the  same 
day  sold  to  William  Sgarzi,  et  als. 

The  two-family  house  at  77-79 
Spooner  Street  was  sold  to  Arsene 
Strassel,  et  ux. 

The  four-family  house  at  70-76 
Spooner  Street  was  sold  to  Man- 
uel Santos,  et  ux,  who  the  same 
day  sold  to  Harry  P.  Tangley,  et 
ux. 

The  four-family  house  at  78-84 
Spooner  Street  was  sold  to  Wil- 
liam Sturtevant  who  the  same  day 
sold  to  Frank  J.  Gilbert,  et  ux. 


SAVINGS  BOND  DRIVE 
GETS  UNDER  WAY 

The  Liberty  Bell  will  be  the 
symbol  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment’s National  Savings  Bond 
Campaign  this  year,  starting  on 
May  15,  with  the  theme  “Save  For 
Your  Independence.’’ 

President  Truman  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Snyder  will 
open  the  campaign  on  May  15  over 
a nationwide  radio  hook-up,  ask- 
ing all  America  to  buy  U.  S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

Cordage  employees  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  buy  Savings  Bonds 
through  the  Credit  Union,  either 
by  payroll  deduction  or  directly 
over  the  counter.  The  Government 
has  a two-fold  objective  in  this 
drive  to  sell  bonds:  1.  to  en- 
courage the  habit  of  thrift,  and  2, 
to  help  distribute  the  ownership 
of  our  national  debt. 


To  Graduate  From 
B.  U.  School  Of  Music 

Richard  Drew,  who  is  the  son 
of  Harold  Drew  of  the  Plant 
Guards  and  who  has  been  major- 
ing in  music  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Music,  will  grad- 
uate on  June  5th  with  a Bachelor 
of  Music  Degree. 


Badge  Number  Given 
Not  To  Be  Changed 

Effective  immediately,  no  fur- 
ther changes  will  be  made  in 
badge  numbers  of  wage  em- 
ployees. 

This  means  that  each  employee 
will  have  the  same  badge  number 
as  long  as  he  is  employed  here, 
regardless  of  what  mill  or  what 
department  he  or  she  might  be 
working  in. 

Previously,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  use  certain  numbers 
for  different  mills  and  different 
departments  and  to  change  num- 
bers whenever  employees  were 
permanently  transferred. 

This  change  is  to  effect  simpli- 
fication and  some  saving  that  one 
number  during  the  entire  period 
of  continuous  employment  will 
make  possible. 


ATTEND  NATIONAL 
C.  I.  0.  CONVENTION 

Four  delegates  from  Plymouth 
Cordage  attended  the  national 
convention  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  CIO,  held  May 
1-5  at  Mechanics  Building  in  Bos- 
ton. They  were  President  Law- 
rence Mossey  of  the  Tar  House; 
Walter  E.  Carr,  Rope  Room;  John 
Tavares,  No.  3 Mill;  and  Anthony 
C.  Rezendes,  Receiving  Depart- 
ment. 

Almost  every  state  in  the 
Union  was  represented  and  in  ad- 
dition there  were  present  Cana- 
dian representatives.  The  high- 
light of  the  five-day  convention 
was  the  contest  for  the  position  of 
executive  vice-president  between 
George  Baldanzi,  incumbent,  and 
Marianno  Bishop,  Rayon  and  Cot- 
ton Director.  Mr.  Baldanzi  was 
successful  in  retaining  his  position. 


Opportunity  To  See 
Company  Film  Again 

Anyone  who  would  like  to 
see  the  Company  movie,  “The 
Plymouth  Story,”  while  it  is 
being  shown  daily  to  the  Rhode 
Island  school  children  is  in- 
vited to  drop  in  at  the  Audi- 
torium during  the  noon  hour. 

The  first  showing  goes  on  at 
about  12:20  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  a second  showing 
at  about  12:45,  from  Tuesday 
through  Friday,  May  16  - 19. 


Added  improvements  at  Harris 
Hall  have  been  going  into  effect 
as  rapidly  as  convenient  in  order 
to  further  improve  service  and 
reduce  the  operating  deficit. 

Among  the  recent  additions  are 
two  large  walk-in  refrigerators 
seven  and  one-half  feet  high  and 
six  feet  in  width  and  depth.  The 
interiors  are  finished  in  long- 
wearing  odorless  wood  and  the 
cooling  units  come  complete  with 
interior  light  and  outside  pilot 
indicator. 

One  of  the  refrigerators  will  be 
used  to  store  meat  and  this  is 
equipped  with  an  overhead  meat 
rail.  The  other  box  will  be  for 
daily  supplies  and  vegetables. 

Another  innovation  is  a salad 
sink  used  almost  exclusively  for 
preparing  salads.  This  was  in- 
stalled to  cut  down  walking  steps 
by  the  women  who  prepare  salads. 

The  new  electric  coffee  maker, 
capable  of  turning  out  eight  gal- 
lons of  coffee  every  seventeen 
minutes,  is  proving  a boon  to 
Harris  Hall  service,  particularly 
for  banquets.  The  quality  of  the 
coffee  is  always  uniform  and  the 
urn  also  permits  more  rigid  con- 
trol of  quantity. 


i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  1 

I I 

The  following  employees  reached 
a service  milestone  marking  25 
years  or  more  of  service  during 
the  month  of  April: 


Marion  Millington  40  years 

Leopoldino  Marques  40  years 

Philip  Riegel  40  years 

Michele  Cristani  35  years 

Warren  E.  Dittmar  ....  35  years 

August  Gomes,  Jr 35  years 

Jose  DeAhreu  35  years 

Alfred  L.  Darsch  35  years 

John  N.  Gassman 25  years 


New  dishes  including  36  large 
platters  and  a number  of  gravy 
boats  were  recently  purchased  to- 
gether with  twelve  dozen  tea- 
spoons and  the  same  quantity  of 
forks. 

A napkin  dispenser  was  added  - 
a few  weeks  ago  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  patrons.  A full-time  ' i 
clerk,  Reno  Zammarchi,  has  i 
joined  the  Harris  Hall  staff  to 
maintain  records  of  costs  and  I 

controls  on  stock. 

Many  outside  activities  in  re-  < 
cent  weeks  will  undoubtedly  help  ! 
to  reduce  operating  expenses.  Al-  i 
most  daily  during  the  month  of  ' 
May  hundreds  of  school  children  i 
are  arriving  from  Providence  and  t 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  for  i 

luncheon.  Every  Monday  the  t 

Plymouth  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
Clubs  hold  dinner  meetings  at 
the  Hall.  In  addition,  on  May  3, 
Rotary  International  held  an  all- 
day meeting  and  Harris  Hall  was 
called  upon  to  serve  232  at  lunch- 
eon and  430  for  dinner.  On 

Thursday,  May  11,  more  than  300 
bowlers  and  their  guests  held 
their  annual  bowling  banquet  at  ' 
the  Hall. 


STAN  CHENEY  OFF 
TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Stanley  Cheney,  head  of  our 
Fiber  Department,  left  on  Mon- 
day, May  8,  for  a three-week  trip 
to  Guatemala,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras. 

Mr.  Cheney  will  meet  with  rep-  ' 
resentatives  of  the  Reconstruction  i 
Finance  Corporation  at  Guate- 
mala and  accompany  them  to  the 
government  abaca  plantations  in 
Central  America. 


There  is  only  one  endeavor  in 
which  you  can  start  at  the  top  — 
and  that’s  digging  a hole. 


Mav.  ]950 
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LET’S  PULL  TOGETHER  . . . AGAINST  WASTE 


Small  items  — paper  clips,  pencils,  scratch  pads,  rubber 
bands  — so  small  that  we  are  apt  to  be  careless  with  them. 
But  our  consumption  of  stationery  supplies  in  a year’s  time 
totals  several  thousand  dollars.  Think  of  that  the  next  time  you 
discard  them  before  getting  full  use  from  them. 


Our  annual  bill  for  burlap  runs  up  to  the  staggering  amount 
of  $125,235.  We  can  cut  this  figure  down  by  more  careful  use 
of  it  — salvaging  short  lengths,  being  careful  to  print  or  sten- 
cil on  it  correctly,  not  letting  it  get  wet  or  dirty.  Florence  Fries 
is  making  full  use  of  two  tag  ends -of  -burlap  by  stitching  them 
together  to  make  a twine  bag. 


A real  big  overhead  expense  is  lighting.  Our  annual  bill  for 
electricity  is  about  $100,000.  This  includes  light  and  power.  Our 
consumption  of  electric  light  bulbs  runs  to  about  14,000  a year. 
Can  you  help  to  cut  these  figures  down?  Will  you  turn  off  lights 
and  motors  that  are  not  needed?  Bill  Lanman,  foreman  in  No. 
2 Mill,  is  shown  turning  off  the  lights  on  the  top  floor  as  soon 
as  the  sun  lights  up  the  room  sufficiently. 


Another  expensive  item  is 
leather  belting.  These  strips 
of  cowhide  are  unrolled  here 
to  the  tune  of  $10,000  a year. 
A very  necessary  item,  of 
course,  but  you  may  be  able 
to  cut  down  on  our  consump- 
tion of  belting  by  careful 
measurements  and  using  belts 
to  their  full  life.  Don’t  over- 
load a belt  or  put  it  on  too 
tightly.  Keeping  belts  clean 
and  rubbing  them  with  dress- 
ing helps  to  prolong  their 
usefulness.  Robert  Bonney 
carefully  measures  a length. 


Paper  towels  — another 
small  item  that  runs  into  big 
money  if  carelessly  used,  such 
as  in  this  case.  We  can  cut 
down  our  bill  for  washroom 
supplies  if  we  use  only  what 
we  actually  need  — no  more. 
If  the  towel  dispenser  has  run 
out  and  you  attack  the  fresh 
package  on  the  windowsill, 
be  sure  to  put  the  entire 
package  into  the  metal  case. 
Otherwise  the  towels  will 
scatter  on  the  floor  or  you 
will  find  yourself  grabbing  a 
handful,  like  this  lady  has. 


ARE  YOU  GUILTY  . . . 


1.  Of  misusing  machinery  and  equipment?  Our 
annual  plant  maintenance  bill  amounts  to  $262,000.  Do 
you  contribute  to  it  through  careless  use  of  tools  and 
supplies? 

2.  Of  not  getting  full  use  from  Company  supplies? 
Do  you  throw  things  away  before  full  benefit  is  derived 
from  them? 

3.  Of  overordering?  Ordering  more  than  you  need 
of  an  item  sometimes  results  in  waste  as  some  things 
get  out  of  date.  Labels,  wrappings  and  stationery  are 
often  redesigned.  Improvements  in  product  sometimes 
require  new  labels.  Don’t  be  caught  with  an  oversupply 
that  has  to  be  discarded. 

4.  Carelessness?  Carelessness  often  results  in 
breakage — of  tools,  glass,  delicate  machinery  parts. 

5.  Wasting  time?  Do  you  get  to  your  job  late?  Quit 
a few  minutes  earlier  than  necessary?  Squander  ex- 
pensive minutes  talking  things  over  with  your  fellow 
workers?  You  may  be  wasting  not  only  your  own  time 
but  you  may  also  be  holding  someone  else  up  in  some 
other  department.  Most  of  our  departments  are  inter- 
related with  one  another.  A hold-up  in  your  work  may 
be  delaying  an  important  order. 

6.  Of  deliberate  neglect?  Because  you  are  on  an 
incentive  basis,  do  you  feel  that  you  can’t  be  bothered 
to  report  a minor  defect  in  your  machine?  Like  your 
family  car,  little  troubles  lead  to  big  troubles  if  they 
are  not  taken  care  of  in  time.  You  may  be  responsible 
for  holding  up  a big  production  process  by  not  reporting 
to  your  foreman  any  equipment  that  needs  repair. 
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MIXED  DOUBLES  REACHING  PEAK 


Amid  good  fellowship  and  a crash  of  falling  timber,  the  mixed  \ 
doubles  are  in  full  swing  at  the  Cordage  alleys.  Exactly  42  bowlers 
are  paired  off  and  are  vieing  for  the  coveted  trophies  to  be  awarded 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  matches  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Among 


the  bowlers  showing  good  form  and  technique  are  those  pictured 
above  all  of  whom  were  photographed  in  action.  Left  to  right  they 
are:  Bianca  Manfredi,  Victor  Scagliarini,  Ted  Mueller,  Harold  Mala- 
guti,  Lewis  Cleveland  and  Anna  Gardner. 


How  To  Get  Rich  In  Your  Basement 


The  prospect  of  making  a mil- 
lion dollars  in  your  basement 
workshop  or  garage  isn’t  as  fan- 
tastic as  you  think. 

It’s  been  done  hundreds  of 
times,  and  you  don’t  have  to  be 
a genius  — just  a handy  man  with 
an  idea  and  enough  getup  to  get 
it  over,  according  to  Better  Homes 
& Gardens  magazine. 

Your  tinkering  is  most  likely  to 
pay  off  if  you  invent  something 
new,  novel  and  useful  for  the 
home. 

Few  up-to-date  homes  in  the 
country  lack  a dozen  or  more 
gimmicks  that  made  a fortune  for 
somebody  — safety  locks,  plumb- 
ing valves,  high-speed  blenders, 
controls,  heat-proof  glass,  can- 
openers,  coffee-makers,  cleansers 
and  non-corroding  utensils. 
What’s  been  done  in  the  past  will 
be  done  in  the  future,  only  moi'e 
so  and  better. 

Here  are  a few  items  which  could 
make  you  a million  by  invent- 
ing: A chemical  that  will  quickly 
dissolve  garbage;  a home  tender- 
izer  for  meat;  a chemical  bait  ir- 
resistible to  mice  and  rats;  a soft, 
plastic  pipe  for  plumbing  which 
permanently  hardens  when  in- 
stalled and  needs  no  leaky,  expen- 
sive joints  to  connect  it  up;  a 
silent,  cordless  vacuum  cleaner;  a 
window  glass  that  will  not  conduct 
heat  and  to  which  dust  and  dirt 


MAY,  1930 

Fred  Botieri,  No.  3 Mill,  has  so 
far  recovered  from  his  recent  ap- 
pendicitis operation  that  he  is  now 
able  to  be  outdoors. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes 
are  extended  to  Gordon  Simmons 
as  his  engagement  to  Gladys 
Brownell  was  announced  recently. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Bert 
Lanman  and  his  son  are  now  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  Both  were 
operated  on  the  same  day  for  ap- 
pendicitis. 

Joe  M.  Ferreira,  No.  3 Mill,  has 
left  the  employ  of  the  Company 
to  work  in  a bakery  on  Standish 
avenue. 

Decatur  & Hopkins  Company  of 
Boston  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  our  distributors  in  the  hard- 
ware trade.  On  a Saturday  in 
March  some  of  the  officers  and 
salesmen  were  taken  on  a tour  of 
the  plant. 

Helen  Morton,  Advertising  De- 


cannot  adhere,  or  nursing  bottle 
nipples  that  accurately  deliver 
milk  at  a prescribed  rate. 

The  question  that  has  turned 
10.000  otherwise  normal  husbands 
into  demon  inventors  — and  which 
you  must  ask  yourself  to  make 
that  million  — is,  “I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  . . .” 

In  California,  week-end  gadget- 
eer  Paul  C.  Wells  invented  a gim- 
mick to  take  the  rattle  out  of 
windows  and  promptly  sold  8,000 
of  them.  In  Florida,  Attilio  D. 
Carani  excited  national  attention 
when  he  demonstrated  his  latest 
creation  — windows  that  close  by 
themselves  when  it  rains. 

Major  corporations  today  are 
spending  more  on  research  labora- 
tories than  ever  before. 

But  the  backbone  of  invention 
is  still  the  fellow  who  tinkers 
nights  and  week-ends  in  his  ga- 
rage or  basement.  That’s  how 
Henry  Ford  and  the  mass-produc- 
tion automobile  got  started.  The 
simple,  self-closing  top  of  talcum 
powder  cans  got  its  home-work- 
shop  inventor.  William  Kendall,  a 
quick  $25,000.  A shy  but  bright 
Minnesota  grocer,  who  worked  out 
a reinforced  paper  shopping  bag 
for  his  own  customers,  soon  found 
himself  manufacturing  10,000,000 
bags  a year. 

Henry  Bull,  a former  Navy  offi- 


partment,  was  married  to  Charles 
Hayes  of  Whitman  on  Sunday, 
May  18.  On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  she 
would  have  completed  her  tenth 
year  with  the  Company. 

August  Kourtz  has  left  No.  3 
Mill  to  take  up  machine  work  at 
the  General  Electric  Company  in 
Lynn. 

The  1930  baseball  season  opened 
at  the  Cordage  Club  with  that  old 
veteran  of  the  Cordage  Team, 
Adam  Peck,  as  the  new  coach. 
Orfeo  Sgarzi  has  accepted  the 
management  of  the  team.  John 
Gallerani,  our  pitching  ace,  is 
showing  more  this  season  than 
ever  before,  with  Don  Cavicchi,  as 
good  a catcher  as  there  is  in  semi- 
pro  baseball. 

May  16  marked  the  close  of  the 
bowling  season  with  the  Big 
Leaguers  finishing  well  up  in  front 
with  30  wins  and  6 losses.  This 
team  was  composed  of  Elno  Rossi, 
August  Lenzi,  Bill  McLean,  Don 
Cavicchi  and  Santa  Rossi. 


cer,  wasn’t  thinking  of  money 
when  he  worked  out  his  fabulously 
successful  Maggie  magnets.  He 
was  standing  in  his  all-steel  kitch- 
en trying  to  find  a place  to 
thumb-tack  an  important  mes- 
sage to  his  wife.  Suddenly  he  asked 
himself  the  question,  “I  wonder 
what  would  happen  if.  . .” 

Necessity  may  be  the  mother  of 
invention,  but  exasperation  can  be 
the  father  of  it.  When  Bull  dis- 
covered his  wife  was  forever  losing 
her  kitchen  pencil  just  when  he 
needed  it,  he  designed  a magnetic 
pencil.  It  clings  to  the  side  of  a 
refrigerator  like  a leech.  Now  he’s 
selling  these. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Montague  grew 
tired  of  washing  shirts  that  were 
merely  soiled  along  the  edge  of 
the  collar.  She  invented  a detach- 
able collar,  and  a new  industry 
prospered  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Another 
tired  homemaker,  Katherine 
Sunderland,  patented  shoe  heel 
cushions  to  prevent  holes  from  be- 
ing rubbed  into  socks  her  men- 
folk expected  her  to  darn. 

A Connecticut  mother,  also 
tired,  invented  the  revolutionary 
new  nylon  diaper  cover,  called  a 
Boater,  which  enables  babies  to 
wear  diapers  without  wetting  their 
clothes  — and  most  of  themselves. 
She  is  Mrs.  Marion  Donovan  who 
cut  up  shower  curtains  to  design 
waterproof  pants  herself. 

Richard  N.  Harris,  in  four 
years,  promoted  his  Toni  home- 
wave  set  which  cost  him  $1,000  to 
develop  into  a business  which  the 
Gilette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  bought 
for  $20,000,000.  Clarence  Birdseye 
discovered  frozen  foods  when  he 
asked  himself,  “I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  . . .,”  while  fur- 
trading in  Labrador.  He  and  his 
associates  sold  out  to  the  General 
Foods  Corp.,  for  $22,000,000  13 
years  later. 

A man’s  house  is  his  castle.  A 
smart  man  can  make  a fortune  in 
it,  too. 


TARIFF  TALKS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
tional  security.  Normal  pre-war 
rope  production  of  100,000,000 
pounds  had  to  be  stepped  up  to 
350,000,000  pounds  to  meet  U.  S. 
demands  during  World  War  II.  It 
is  estimated  that  an  America  at 
war  in  the  future  will  need  about 
four  times  as  much  rope  and 
twine  as  in  peacetime.  Such  in- 
creases are  possible  only  when 
men  and  machines  are  here  in 
America  to  do  the  job. 

Opening  the  American  cordage 
industry  to  added  cut-throat  for- 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  2 MILL 
James  N.  Santos 
Raymond  L.  Coville 
Antone  F.  Santos 

STATISTICAL  DEPT. 
Delores  L.  Cravalho 


TESTIMONIAL 

The  Cordage  Auditorium  and 
Harris  Hall  have  been  reserved 
for  the  evening  of  May  29,  by  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  for  a 
farewell  party  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Veneto,  curate  of  the 
Church,  who  was  transferred  re- 
cently to  Gloucester.  The  party 
will  include  dancing,  refreshments 
and  entertainment. 


“DIANE”  EXPECTED 
ABOUT  MAY  18 

The  S.S.  “Diane,”  American 
freighter,  is  expected  here  on  or 
about  May  18  with  a cargo  of 
6600  tons  of  Haitian  sisal. 

The  S.S.  “Mataura”  from  Pro- 
gresso,  Mexico,  docked  here  on 
April  26  with  a cargo  of  5500  bales 
of  Mexican  henequen.  She  was 
unloaded  on  April  27  and  sailed 
the  following  morning  at  5 o’clock. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

FOR  SALE  — One  galvanized 
tank  and  one  copper  coil  for 
oil  burner  stove.  Price  $5.  Contact 
James  Souza  at  Receiving  De- 
partment. 


FOUND  — Cordage  Company  10- 
year  Service  Pin  with  two 
stars.  Loser  may  call  for  it  at 
Industrial  Relations  Department. 


eign  competition,  the  protest  con- 
tinued, can  only  result  in  cuts  in 
production  and  fewer  jobs. 

Manufacturers  cannot  maintain 
facilities  to  produce  more  than 
they  can  sell.  Events  in  binder 
twine  tell  part  of  that  story. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  cord- 
age industry  has  appealed  its  case 
for  a continuation  of  present 
tariffs  on  Manila  rope.  The  tariff 
on  Baler  Twine  and  Tying  Twines 
is  not  under  discussion  in  the 
present  talks  but  may  come  up 
at  a later  date  even  though  these 
duties  have  been  once  reduced  in 
the  recent  past. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 
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I MAIN  OFFICE  ~1 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

Two  more  new  cars  are  decorat- 
ing the  parking  lot  this  month. 
Muriel  and  Bill  Rudolph  have  a 
new  blue  Oldsmobile,  while  the 
black  Chevrolet  belongs  to  Laura 
Lamborghini. 

Bert  Holmes  is  back  at  work 
following  an  automobile  trip  to 
Indiana  with  his  daughter. 

Arrivals  and  departures:  Flor- 
ence Cavallini  of  Sales  has  retired 
to  give  full  attention  to  her  home 
in  Kingston;  and  the  Statistical 
Department  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Dolores  Car- 
valho. 

The  real  hunting  season  has 
been  over  for  some  time  but  small 
game  was  being  stalked  last  week 
around  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment. After  scaring  most  of  the 
women  thoroughly,  the  offending 
mouse  was  finally  captured 
single-handed  by  Mr.  Brewster. 

Ethelyn  Hill  is  still  busily 
settling  her  newly  purchased 
home  in  Kingston. 

The  bride  in  the  recent  fashion 
show  staged  at  Memorial  Hall 
was  Freda  Villani.  She  also  mod- 
eled several  other  costumes. 

Spencer  Brewster  dropped  in 
for  a visit  last  week.  After  being 
stationed  in  our  New  York  office 
for  some  time,  he  is  now  on  his 
way  to  the  MacGowan  and  Fini- 
gan  division  of  St.  Louis. 

The  usual  diners-out  have  been 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

C.  Henry  Cotti  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  weeks’  absence 
due  to  an  operation. 

William  Sampson  had  a busy 
week-end  traveling  from  Plymouth 
to  Brockton  and  then  from  Brock- 
ton to  Worcester  where  he  and  his 
lady  friend  attended  a wedding, 
and  then  back  home  to  Plymouth. 
But  traveling  is  Bill’s  hobby. 

Custado  Texeira,  an  oiler  in  the 
Head  House,  is  still  on  the  sick 
list. 

Arthritis  has  gotten  two  of  the 
Rope  Room  men  down.  Joseph 
Lewis  and  William  Shappert,  Jr., 
have  both  been  out  sick  with  it  for 
several  weeks. 

Also  on  the  sick  list  is  Tillie 
Freyermuth  of  the  Sample  Room. 

Walter  E.  Carr  was  one  of  the 
regional  delegates  elected  to  the 
sixth  biennial  convention  held  in 
Boston  from  May  1 to  5.  The  ses- 
sions were  held  in  Mechanics 
Building  from  9:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Most  of  the  delegates  stopped  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

dining  out  here,  there  and  just 
about  everywhere.  In  addition, 
Maddie  Hokanson  ate  at  China 
House  before  seeing  the  Hart- 
mans in  “Tickets  Please,’’  and 
Tom  Reagan  took  in  steak  at 
Durgin  Park  and  “Mister  Rob- 
erts.’’ 


en/io^i 

MIND  * 


(For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


j NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

OLTVE  LAINE 

Allen  Cole  returned  to  work 
April  17th,  after  being  out  since 
March  8th.  We  are  glad  to  see 
you  back,  Allen. 

Marion  Louise  Pulsifer,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Pulsifer,  was  mar- 
ried to  Leon  Scott  of  Somerville 
on  May  7th.  The  wedding  took 
place  at  the  Mayflower  Church  in 
Kingston.  After  a honeymoon  in 
New  Hampshire  the  couple  plan  to 
make  their  home  in  Somerville. 

Martha  Andrews  entered  the 
Jordan  Hospital  May  8th  for  sur- 
gery. We  hope  it  isn’t  too  serious, 
Martha,  and  that  you  will  be  back 
with  us  soon. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a bit  of 
kidding  about  Nelson  Sampson’s 
(New?)  car,  but  it  seems  to  get 
him  there  and  back  again,  which 
is  all  you  can  ask  of  any  car. 

Julio  Lopes  is  leaving  us  for  a 
position  as  an  airplane  pilot  in 
California.  We  all  wish  you  luck, 
Julio. 


I INDUSTRIAL 
I RELATIONS  DEPT.  1 

I I 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

Some  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Credit  Union  attended  the  ban- 
quet given  by  the  Massachusetts 
Cuna  Association  on  April  22  at 
the  Parker  House  in  Boston. 

We  were  all  pleased  to  wel- 
come Mrs.  Bertha  Lawday  back 
again  after  a week’s  illness. 

Store  pond  has  lost  one  of  its 
pets,  which  evidently  was  stoned 
to  death.  Now  we  only  have  one 
duck  left  and  he  seems  very  lone- 
some. 

The  circus  is  in  Boston ! Of 
course  our  Betty  Chandler  will  at- 
tend, as  usual. 

Yours  truly  with  Lib  went  to  see 
her  favorite  band,  Vaughn  Monroe 
at  Boston. 


The  only  time  you  don’t  want  to 
fail  is  the  last  time  you  try.  — 
Charles  F.  Kettering. 


THE  TRUE.  STRONG,  AND 
SOUND  MIND  IS  THE  MIND  THAT 
CAN  EMBRACE  EQUALLY... 


LINIFICIO  REPRESENTATIVES  VISIT  HERE 


Two  representatives  from  Linificio  of  Italy  visited  here  on  May  9 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  Plymouth  Cordage  and  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  our  Company  and  the  products  we  manufac- 
ture. 

They  were  Cesare  Bassani,  Soc.  An.  Linificio  e Canapificio 
Naxionale,  Milano,  Italy,  and  A.  Vedovi,  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative of  Linificio  e Canapificio  Naxionale  from  whom  we  obtain 
our  Itailian  Hemp  products. 

This  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Bassani  has  been  in  this  country.  He 
will  be  in  the  United  States  for  two  or  three  weeks  getting  acquainted 
with  American  buyers  and  will  then  visit  Canada.  The  men  were 
taken  on  a tour  of  the  plant  and  also  saw  the  new  Company  movie. 

Linificio  e Canapificio  Naxionale  is  the  company  from  whom  we 
are  buying  large  quantities  of  high  grade  purselines,  lariat  rope,  bolt 
rope,  yacht  rope  and  other  high  grade  Italian  items. 

(Left  to  right) : Mr.  Bassani,  Ralph  L.  Drew,  F.  C.  Hilton  and 
Mr.  Vedovi. 

ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

To  go  up  ih  tne  world  may  be  his  intention. 

But  he’s  laboring  under  a “mishap’’-prehension. 
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“Plymouth  Nylon  Towline  Wonderful,”  Says 
Fleet  Captain  Of  Largest  Lake  Freighter 


“This  Plymouth  Nylon  gives  excellent  performance  and  the  crew 
like  it  very  much,”  was  the  comment  of  First  Mate  Robert  Tully 
following  its  use  on  the  Wilfred  Sykes’  maiden  voyage. 


ANTONE  RIBEIRO 

Antone  Ribeiro,  aged  57  years, 
an  employee  of  No.  1 Mill  whose 
service  record  of  continuous  em- 
ployment with  the  company  dates 
back  to  1917,  died  on  May  1 after 
a long  illness. 

Born  in  Portugal,  Mr.  Ribeiro 
came  to  this  country  at  an  early 
age  and  came  to  work  here  at  the 
age  of  25.  He  had  been  employed 
in  the  three  mills  but  was  a prep- 
aration worker  in  No.  1 Mill  at 
the  time  be  became  ill  last  De- 
cember. 

He  was  a veteran  of  World  War 
I having  served  with  Company  C, 
304th  Engineers.  He  was  a member 
of  Plymouth  Post  40,  American 
Legion,  Massasoit  Aerie  of  Eagles, 
the  Portuguese  American  Civic 
League  and  the  Young  America 
Club. 

Mr.  Ribeiro  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  three  sons,  Anthony  M. 
of  the  Rope  Room,  Edward  A.  and 
Arthur  L.  Ribeiro,  all  of  this 
town. 

His  many  friends  and  fellow 
workers  extend  sincerest  sym- 
pathies to  Mrs.  Ribeiro  and  her 
three  sons  in  their  loss. 

CLUB  TO  ELECT 
OFFICERS  MAY  26 

The  annual  meeting  with  elec- 
tion of  new  officers  will  be  held  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club 
on  Friday  evening.  May  26,  at  the 
club  rooms.  The  business  session 
will  be  followed  by  entertainment 
and  refreshments. 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  members  as 
candidates  for  office  for  the  com- 
ing year: 

President,  Lewis  Cleveland;  Vice 
President,  Anthony  C.  Rezendes; 
Directors  for  three  years  (six  to 
be  elected):  Andrew  Brenner, 
Frank  Gallo,  Frank  Govoni,  John 
Maini,  William  Mayers,  Manuel 
Motta,  John  Pascoe,  Stanley  Rem- 
ick,  Joseph  Scalabi’oni,  Gordon 
Simmons  and  Adolph  Wirzburger. 

RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

— ■ 

AMEGUO  FORTINI 

Carlo  Mansotti  and  Seraphine 
Sylva  have  returned  io-work,  iiav- 
ing  reported  on  April  17.  They 
were  at  home  recuperating  from 
injuries  received  in  industrial  ac- 
cidents. 

The  SS  “MATAURA”  sailing 
from  Progresso,  Mexico,  docked 
here  on  April  26  with  a cargo  of 
5500  bales  of  Mexican  Henequen 
in  her  holds.  Unloading  took  place 
on  April  27  and  she  sailed  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  five  in  the  morning. 

Anthony  Rezendes  spent  the 
week  of  May  1 in  Boston  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  C.I.O.  National  Con- 
vention. 


JOINS  PENSION  PLAN 

Joseph  Costa  of  the  Receiving 
Department  joined  the  Company’s 
Retirement  Plan  as  of  May  1. 


A recent  study  of  the  nation’s 
50  largest  companies  showed  that 
143  top  executives  started  their 
careers  at  an  average  weekly  pay 
of  $13.40,  and  that  but  seven  of 
them  got  a paycheck  of  more  than 
$25  a week  on  their  first  job.  One 
started  at  only  $1.50  a week,  and 
the  highest  starting  pay  was 
$69.23  a week. 


I LORING  LIBRARY 

I 

April’s  additions  to  the  Loring 
Library  collection  are  listed  below: 

FICTION: 

Good  novels  for  all  tastes 
GREAT  DAY  IN  THE  MORNING 
— • Andrews,  R.  H. 

AGAINST  THE  TIDE  — Elwood, 
Muriel. 

ISLAND  LIGHT  — Key,  Alex- 
ander. 

PHANTOM  FORTRESS  — Lan- 
caster, Bruce. 

EACH  BRIGHT  RIVER  — Mc- 
Neilly,  M.  M. 

JOYFUL  JOURNEY  — Onions, 

B.  R. 

DEBBY  — Steele,  Max. 

BRIDAL  JOURNEY  — Van  Every, 
Dale. 

THE  HEPBURN  — Westcott,  Jan. 
WORLD  IS  A BRIDGE  — Weston, 
Christine. 

Mystery,  Detective  and 
Western  Stories 

HOMICIDE  HOUSE  — Frome, 
David. 

ROUGH  JUSTICE  — Haycox, 
Ernest. 

TWO-BIT  RANCHER  — Heckel- 
mann,  C.  N. 

TRAILS  BY  NIGHT  — Hopkins, 
T.  J. 

FIGHT  FOR  SWEETWATER  — 
Lomax,  Bliss. 

HOPALONG  CASSIDY  RETURNS 
— Mulford,  C.  E. 

HOPALONG  CASSIDY  WITH 
THE  TRAIL  HERD  — Mulford, 

C.  E. 

MURDER  OF  A NYMPH  — Ne- 
ville, Margot. 

TICKET  OP  OBLIVION  — Park- 
er, Robert. 

WIDOWS  OF  BROOME  — Up- 
held, A.  W. 

NON-FICTION: 

NEXT  WEEK— EAST  LYNNE!  — 
Hurlbut,  Gladys. 

MAINE  DOINGS  — Coffin, 
R.  P.  T. 

W.  C.  FIELDS  — Taylor,  R.  L. 
ROOM  FOR  ONE  MORE  — Rose, 
A.  P. 


GRUB.DAMAGE  IN 
AUDITORIUM  LAWN 

The  lawn  at  the  front  of  the 
Auditorium  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  as  a result  of  a 
combination  of  grub  activity  and 
the  severe  drought  of  last  sum- 
mer. 

According  to  lawn  experts, 
when  dry  weather  follows  severe 
turf  injury  by  grubs,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  the  lawn  may  be 
completely  lost. 

This  appears  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  in  the  Auditorium 
lawn,  as  an  examination  of  the 
soil  under  the  remains  of  the  sod 
revealed  the  presence  of  grubs. 

Japanese  beetle  grubs  and  sim- 
ilar grubs  which  have  a one-year 
life  cycle  are  chiefly  the  cause  of 
such  severe  turf  injury.  The  eggs 
of  these  beetles  are  deposited  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  or  July  to 
a depth  of  about  two  or  three 
inches:  the  eggs  hatch  into  grubs 
in  about  10  days.  They  develop 
rapidly  and  are  soon  eating  the 
roots  of  the  grass  with  the  result 
that  the  grass  turns  brown  and 
dies,  usually  in  irregular  shaped 
circular  patches.  Then  the  weeds 


“The  Plymouth  Nylon  towline 
is  wonderful  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  it  aboard.” 

So  commented  Carl  B.  Jacobs, 
Fleet  Captain  of  the  S.  S.  Wilfred 
Sykes,  the  largest,  fastest  and 
most  efficient  freighter  ever  built 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  com- 
pleted her  maiden  voyage  a few 
weeks  ago. 

The  rope  is  our  eight-inch 
nylon  hawser  and  it  was  put  into 
use  twice  on  the  freighter’s  initial 
trip.  Said  First  Mate  Robert  Tul- 
ly: “This  Plymouth  Nylon  gives 
excellent  performance  and  the 
crew  like  it  very  much.” 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  this  first 
futuramic  freighter  be  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  of  towlines 
— Plymouth  Nylon  Rope.  The 
vessel  is  678  feet  long  and  70  feet 
wide  and  was  built  for  Inland 
Steel  Company  of  Chicago  by 
American  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany. The  rope  was  purchased 
through  our  distributors.  Union 
Selling  Company  of  Cleveland. 


take  over  and  help  to  crowd  out 
what  grass  is  left. 

The  only  treatment  for  a lawn 
damaged  as  badly  as  the  one  at 
the  Auditorium  is  to  reseed  the 
whole  area  and  to  treat  the  soil 
with  poison  to  control  the  future 
activity  of  grubs. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
are  jointly  credited  with  develop- 
ing a natural  control  for  these 


Powered  by  geared  7,000  horse 
power  turbines,  the  Sykes  on  her 
trial  run  from  Loraine,  Ohio, 
made  a speed  of  17.4  miles  an 
hour.  Present  lake  freighters 
make  between  12  and  14  miles  an 
hour. 

The  modern  steel-hulled  bulk 
freighter  will  carry  20,000  tons  of 
ore  — enough  to  fill  four  trains 
of  approximately  100  cars  each. 
The  Sykes  can  carry  28,000  tons 
but  most  of  the  rivers  are  too 
shallow  to  permit  loading  to  ca- 
pacity. The  vessel  is  expected  to 
carry  900,000  tons  of  ore  to  In- 
land’s docks  at  Indiana  Harbor, 
Indiana,  this  year.  The  vessel  is 
so  large  that  only  three  docks  on 
the  Great  Lakes  can  unload  her 
— Cleveland  and  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana  Harbor.  The  ship 
was  planned  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  when  channel  depths  may 
be  increased.  Present  channels 
are  only  23  feet  deep. 


grubs  known  as  “milky  white 
disease.” 

Commercial  preparations  which 
may  be  applied  to  lawns  in  a dry 
form  containing  the  newer  chem- 
icals may  now  be  purchased  from 
dealers.  This  dry  compound  pro- 
vides control  of  most  insects 
harmful  to  lawns. 

One  section  of  the  Auditorium 
lawns  has  already  been  turned 
over,  raked  and  reseeded.  Another 
section  will  be  done  in  the  fall. 

— J.  A.  Smith 


The  SS  “Wilfred  Sykes”  being  turned  around  after  backing  down 
Black  River  to  Loraine,  Ohio  breakwater  preparatory  to  sailing  on 
maiden  trip  on  April  20.  That’s  Plymouth’s  nylon  towline  running 
from  the  tug  to  ship’s  bow.  With  more  and  more  tugs  Dieselized, 
stronger  towlines  will  be  required  and  that  may  mean  a greater 
demand  for  nylon  hawsers. 
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70,000  Acres  Of  Land  Needed  To  Supply 
Plymouth  Plant  With  Annual  Fiber  Needs 


12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20 


Mr.  Brewster  used  the  above  map  to  illustrate  his  talk  to  the 
supervisory  group.  The  area  marked  by  the  diagonal  lines  indicates 
the  acreage  required  for  fiber  plants  to  keep  our  Plymouth  plant 
operating. 


It  takes  more  than  100  square 
miles  — or  roughly  the  entire 
area  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth  and 
part  of  Kingston  — to  keep  our 
1 Plymouth  plant  supplied  with 
I fiber. 

[ This  interesting  fact  was  point- 
ed out  by  President  E.  W.  Brewster 
jat  the  meeting  of  the  supervising 
group  on  April  26  as  he  told  about 
his  recent  trip  to  Haiti,  Cuba  and 
Mexico  where  he  visited  many  of 
the  plantations  from  which  we  get 
la  good  portion  of  our  sisal. 

These  100  square  miles  — or  ex- 
pressed in  another  way,  70,000 
acres  — do  not  take  into  account 
the  roads,  buildings  and  other 
equipment  needed  for  fiber  grow- 
ing and  processing.  That’s  just 
ithe  acreage  needed  for  fiber  plants 


alone  and  the  plants  are  but  a 
few  feet  apart,  just  enough  to 
permit  the  leaves  to  grow  to  their 
maximum  height  without  inter- 
locking. One  plantation  alone  in 
Haiti  is  30,000  acres,  or  about  half 
the  entire  area  of  Plymouth. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  what  this 
vast  fiber  acreage  looks  like,  but 
Stan  Cheney,  head  of  our  Fiber 
Department,  relates  that  in  his  re- 
cent trip  to  Africa,  he  stood  on  an 
elevation  and  for  forty  miles 
around  him  all  he  could  see  was 
an  unbroken  expanse  of  planta- 
tions. That’s  like  the  entire  area 
from  Plymouth  to  Boston  planted 
with  fiber. 

Yes,  fiber  growing  is  big  busi- 
ness. It  has  to  be  to  keep  our 
hungry  machines  fed. 


1 LABORATORY  1 

I • 

R.  E.  PARDEE 

Since  Marie  Vernazzaro  has  left, 
we  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  out  this  column,  but  now 
we  are  under  way. 

When  Marie  left  us,  she  took 
with  her,  a silver  cup  for  the 
baby,  given  by  the  Laboratory 
gang.  A couple  of  nights  later,  the 
girls  from  the  Lab  took  her  to  the 
Toll  House  — they  were  all  a little 
over-stuffed  even  the  next  day  at 
work. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  Rita 
Blanchard  to  the  Lab.  Rita  has 
taken  over  where  Marie  left  off. 

The  new  car  craze  is  still  spread- 
ing amongst  the  Lab  gang.  Bill 
Rudolph  is  the  latest  one  to  be 
touched  with  it.  Your  reporter 
understands  that  the  first  week- 
end Bill  had  his  new  Oldsmobile, 
he  took  an  extended  trip  through 
Maine. 

Two  of  the  Lab  staff  are  turn- 
ing out  to  be  Thespians.  Bryce 
Prindle  was  master  of  ceremonies 
at  a church  play,  while  Everett 
Warner  did  quite  a famous  love 
scene  with  a former  member  of 
our  gang  — Jane  Burns. 

Doris  Valeriani  was  also  in  the 
Public  Eye  when  she  showed  up  in 
the  St.  Peter’s  fashion  show. 

With  the  advent  of  good  weath- 
er, travel  has  picked  up.  Phoebe 
Shirley  made  a quick  trip  to  Al- 
bany with  her  family  the  week- 
end of  April  29th.  Bob  Pardee  was 
travelling  three  week-ends  in  a 
row.  The  first  to  Amherst,  for  a 
fraternity  meeting,  the  second  to 
Springfield,  for  Easter,  and  the 
third  to  Manchester,  Conn.,  to 
act  as  an  usher  at  John  Durgin’s 
wedding. 

The  home  owners’  group  in  the 
Lab  is  showing  the  usual  spring 
sprains  and  pains.  Among  the 
long  established  group,  Bryce 
Prindle  has  been  dividing  his 
time  between  planting  trees  and 
trying  to  get  plumbers  to  come 
and  fix  leaks.  Baxter  Moore  is 
again  hard  at  work  getting  his 
addition  under  way.  Our  newest 
home  owner  is  watching  the  car- 
penters put  the  finished  trim  on 
his  house,  while  he  works  outside 
shovelling  gravel  — (Gravel  Noth- 
ing! Them  is  Rocks!)  One  more 
name  will  soon  be  added  to  this 
list  when  Everett  Warner  starts  to 
build.  Now  that  he  has  his  lot,  it 
won’t  be  long  before  a house  be- 
gins to  grow  on  it. 

Gus  Hunicke  and  Bryce  Prindle 
have  been  going  in  circles  lately 
getting  a new  cub  pack  started. 
We  understand  that  all  of  the 
personnel  have  been  contacted 
and  now  they  can  sit  back  and 
watch  the  pack  gallop. 

Spring  is  definitely  here  as  evi- 
denced by  A1  Query  on  the  golf 


I Plant  Group  Tours 
On  Increase 

Many  groups  of  visitors  have 
taken  tours  of  the  plant  in  recent 
weeks,  with  several  others  planned 
for  the  near  future. 

Most  of  these  are  school  groups 
for  whom  the  trip  serves  as  an 
educational  visit  and  part  of  their 
regular  school  work. 

On  April  25  a group  of  about 
forty  students  from  East  Bridge- 
water  toured  the  plant  as  a field 
trip  for  their  Problems  of  Democ- 
racy and  Economics  classes.  They 
also  were  conducted  through  the 
Statistical  Department  to  see  the 
many  large  business  machines  in 
use. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  Sci- 
ence Club  of  the  Woodward 
School  for  Girls  were  hei’e  on 
April  28,  also  for  a field  trip. 

On  Wednesday,  May  3,  while 
Rotary  International  was  meet- 
ing at  the  Auditorium,  several 
members  took  the  opportunity  to 
go  through  the  plant. 

In  addition,  approximately  2000 
school  children  from  Providence 
and  Pawtucket  are  coming  here 
daily  for  a few  weeks  in  groups 
averaging  about  150  a day.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  numbers  in 
these  groups,  plant  visits  could 
not  be  arranged  but  the  pupils 
are  learning  how  Plymouth  Rope 
is  made  by  seeing  the  new  Com- 
pany film,  “The  Plymouth  Story.” 

Approximately  sixty  pupils  of 
the  Russell  Junior  High  School  in 
Brockton  are  expected  during  the 
early  part  of  June. 


ATTEND  CREDIT 
UNION  CONVENTION 

Several  officers  and  directors  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
attended  the  annual  convention 
of  Massachusetts  Cuna  Associa- 
tion held  at  the  Parker  House  on 
April  21  and  22.  They  were:  H. 
G.  Roberts,  president:  William  A. 
Gilman,  treasurer;  and  directors 
Ephraim  Bartlett,  John  A.  Smith, 
Orrin  Slade,  Amedeo  Barufaldi, 
Walter  J.  Thom  and  George  An- 
derson. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were  loan  policies,  investments  of 
credit  union  funds,  building  and 
educating  membership,  borrow- 
ing and  collections  of  delinquent 
loans. 


course,  Bryce  Prindle  and  Bob 
Pardee  on  the  tennis  court  and 
several  of  the  gang  at  the  stock 
car  and  dog  races. 

Visitors  at  the  Lab  this  month 
have  been  Marie  Vernazzaro  and 
Malcolm  Lawday.  Malcolm  is  now 
stationed  at  the  Salem  Naval  Air 
Station. 


['  (Right)  Sisal,  as  far  as  the 
■eye  can  see.  This  picture  gives  a 
' slight  conception  of  the  wide  ex- 
; panse  required  for  growing  fiber, 
n This  is  one  of  the  plantations  Mr. 
1 Brewster  visited  during  his  re- 
' cent  trip  to  the  West  Indies. 

(Extreme  Right)  Close-up  shot 
of  sisal  plants  reveals  that  they 
are  planted  as  close  together  as 
possible  without  the  leaves  inter- 
locking. The  production  of  fiber 
per  leaf  is  about  four  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  leaf. 
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ALEXANDER  ALBERTINI 

PIO  ALVITI 

WALTER  ANDERSON 

ROBERT  BAGNI 

JOHN  M.  BAILEY 

CHARLES  BAKER 

ALFRED  CHRISTIE 

CHARLES  F.  COLE.JR. 

THEODORE  COLLINS 

ANTONIO  CONSOLINI 

LEON  COOPER 

DAVID  J.  DALE 

**-**AA*  |)j 

IN  MEMORIAM  !j| 

CHESTER  HOWLAND  JOSEPH  LAWRENCE  j 

LEONARD  LANCILLE  CHARLES  MCDONALD  i'i 

EDWARD  LAVOIE  MICHAEL  VITTI  , i 

GUSTAVE  WIRZBURGER  '.j 

■■  . , 1'! 

ANGELO  BALD! 

EVANDRO  DAL LARI 

ARCHIE  GAGNE 

ANTONIO  LENARI 

JOHN  BARRETT 

JOSEPH  DANIEL 

AMEDIO  C.AVONI 

warren  e.  lewis 

NICHOLAS  BASLER.  JR. 

JOSEPH  DARSCH 

JOSEPH  GHIDONl 

OTTO  MAHLER 

ROGER  E.  BATES 

WARREN  DITTMAR 

PHILIP  GILBERT 

AMEDIO  MALAGUTI 

JOSEPH  BOLTON 

albert  DOUGLASS 

WILLARD  GODDARD 

HAROLD  E.  MANSEIELP 

GEORGE  BONNEY 

CLAYTON  1.  DREW 

NORMAN  GRAY 

RALPH  E.  MATINZI 

Elio  BORSAR! 

MAROID  DREW 

AHIRA  M.  HARDING 

william  H.  MAYERS 

EARL  BOWLEY 

RALPH  L.  DREW 

CHARLES  HENRY 

FRANK  MAZZULI 

CARLTON  F.  BOWMAN 

HENRY  DRIES 

FORLONG  C.  HILTON 

JOSEPH  McDOUCALL 

LYMAN  W.  BRIGGS 

JACOB  DRIES.  JR. 

ADRIAN  HOLMES 

FRANCIS  McGovern 

FRANCIS  W.  BROWN 

PETER  DRIES 

KENDALL  H.  HOLMES 

JOSEPH  McGRATH 

'RANK  BRYANT 

PETER  F.  DRIES 

ROLAND  T.  HOLMES 

FRANK  VIDEROS 

WUL.AM  C.  BRYANT 

HENRY  DUGAS 

ADOLPH  HOLTZ 

JOSEPH  MONTALI 

WILLARD  G-  BUTLER 

lORtNG  DYER 

CARL  JAGER 

CHARLES  MOREY 

JAMES  CALLAHAN 

W\,s,R5y  1.  EASTMAN 

GORDON  JENKINS 

AHESE  MORINl 

JAMES  B.  CAMERON 

ELIJAH  H.  EIDRIDGE 

CARL  JOHNSON 

LEVIO  MORISI 

MANUEL  A.  C.ARREIRO 

ONELIO  FACINI 

D\NIEL  JUBY 

AUGUST  MORRISETT1 

F.  WHITNEY  CARVER 

ROBERT  M.  FOGARTY 

SPIROS  KARAMBALAS 

ALEX.  MORRISON 

ROBERT  CASSIDY' 

GEORGE  T.  FOX 

VLFRED  H.  KRUEGER 

RALPH  MORSE 

A'.BERT  CAVtCCH’. 

ANTONE  S.  FRANK 

JOHN  LANG.  JR. 

■PAUL  NIGHTINGALE 

VINCENT  CAVICCHl 

JOSEPH  FREYERM0TK 

ELMER  F,  LANGILIE 

JOHN  O'CONNELL 

william  fries 

GUS  LtBLANCE 

LOUIS  PALO 

GEORGE  L.  PATY 
JACOB  PECK 
JAMES  PECK 
JOSEPH  PECK 
JOHN  PEARCE 
ARISTIDE  PELLEGRINI 
SILVIO  PELLEGRINI 
THOMAS  PETERSON 
archie  E.PHINNEY 
JOSEPH  PIMENTAL 
GERMANO  POSSI 
FRED  PRATT 
JOHN  PYLE 
GEORGE  RADCLIFFE 
CHARLES  RAYMOND 
HORACE  RAYMOND 
WILLIAM  REAGAN 
NORMAN  P.  REINHARDT 
GEORGE  REYNOLDS 
ANTONE  O.  RIBERO 
JOSIAH  A.  ROBBINS 
KARL  D.  ROBERTS 
FRED  RUDOLPH 
PHILIP  W.  RUDOLPH 
MELVIN  RUSHTON 
J.  HERMAN  RYAN 
GOTTFRIED  RYLI 
CLARENCE  SAMPSON 


PAUL  SAMPSON 
GUSTW  SCHNEIDER 
LOUIS  N.  SHE  RM  AN 
VERNON  SHERWOOD 
JOHN  A.  SIEVER 
PETER  SUVA 
PETER  SMITH 
HAROLD  G.  soul  E 
MANUEL  SOUZA.  3rt> 
MANUEL  SOUZA,  Stn 
HENRY  C.  STEGMAIE*? 
WILLIAM  STURTEVANT 
DANIEL  J.  SULLIVAN 
MANUEL  M.  SYLVA 
MANUEL  TAVARES.  2^^ 
HARRY  A.  TAYLOR 
ALPHONSE  THOMAS 

william  b.  turn  ER 

W.  J.  TURNER 
FRANK  VAN Cl NT 
ANTONE  VITTI 
JOSEPH  VOLTA 
JOHN  A. WALSH 
CARL  WEIGH  EL 
PAUL  WEISS 
HOWARD  WILLIS 
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UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


JOHN  AGUIAR 
MANUEL  AGUIAR.JR. 
GERALD  ALBERTINI 
WAYNE  S.  ALLEN 
ALFRED  ALMEIDA 
GEORGE  ALMEIDA 
BERNARD  ALSHEIMER 
JOHN  ALVES.  JR. 

MANUEL  ALVES 
MANUEL  J.  ALVES 
MANUEL  AMARAL.JR. 
HELGA  ANDERSON 
ROBERT  E.  ANDERSON 
ALPHONSE  ANDRADA 
RICHARD  J.  ANTHONY 
DOUGLAS  H.  ARMSTRONG 
CHARLES  H.BAB1NGTON 
ALFRED  J.  BABINI 
ERNEST  BAIETTl 
ANTONIO  C.BALBONI 
FRANK  BALBONI 
FLORINDO  BENEA 
GEORGE  BERARDI 
\DELINO  BERNARDO 
ESSIO  BESEOAl 
\LBERT  C.  BONNEY 
EDW.ARD  M. BONNEY 
HENRY  BORSARl 
FRANK  F.  BOTELKO 
ARTHUR^BOUDREAU 
BERNARD  R BOUDROT 
JAMES  BOYLE 
EDWARD  W.  BRADFORD 
BARTLETT  B,  BRADLEY 
FREDERICK  W.  BRADLEY 
MANUEL  BRAZ  - 
CHARLES  R.BREWSTER 
KENNETH  W.  BROWN 
STANLEY  A.  BURGESS 
JANE  C.  BURNS 
WILLIAM  CABRAL 
EDWARD  CADOSE 
JAMES  W.  CAOOSS 
JOSEPH  CADOSE 
JOSEPH  CAT  ON 
ANTONE  S.  CAVICCO 
EARLE  CAVICCHl  ' 
LAWRENCE  CAVTCCai 
TONE  J.  CAZAlfm 
YD  CHANDLER  35  . 
■'.ARD  CHENEY  JkR.  ’ 
'EY  CHENEY.  • 
CICERO  ^ 


CLARENCE  CLEVELAND 
LEWIS  CLEVELAND  , 

WILFRED  CLEVELAND 
JOSEPH  COLANTONIO 
ALFRED  A.  COSTA 
EDMUND  . F.  COSTA 
JAMES  COSTA 
JOSEPH  J.  COSTA 
JOSEPH  W.  COSTA 
RICHARD  CRETINON 
ALBERT  R-  CRISTANI 
LESLIE  CROWELL 
THOMAS  E.  DALY.  JR. 
ALFRED  D.  DARSCH 
JOHN  A.  DARSCH 
ARTHUR  R. DAVIS 
DOMINICK  DfFELXCE 
WILLIAM  DtFELICE 
EDWARD  N.  DESREUISSEAU 
JOHN  H,  DiWOLF 
HARRY  W,  DIAL 
JOSEPH  H.  DIAZ 
CHARLES  DICKSON 
RICHARD  DREW 
JOHN  ?.  DRIES.  JR. 
WALTER  J.  DRIES 
ERNEST  DUNHAM  - 
JOHN  DUPERRE 
ROL.AND  F.  DUPERRE 
IRVING  W.  EDDY 
FRANK  EDWARDS.  JR. 
FRANK  ENOS 
JOHN  ENOS 

JANUARIO  EUFRAZIO  , 
MAURICE  O.  FERNEZ 
PAUL  FERNEZ 
JOSEPH  D.  FERREIRA 
LAWRENCE  J.  FOHRDER 
JOHN  FONTES 
AMEGLIO  FORTINI  < 

DANIEL  FRATUS 
DAVID  FURTADO 
JOSEPH  FURTADO 
william  GALLERANI 
FRANK  GALLO.  JR. 

JOHN  GALLO 
ANGELO  GIAMMARCO 
JOHN  E.  GIAMMARCO 
TFLIO  P.  GIAMMARCO 
RALPH  GIVEN 
THOMAS  GORDON 
HAROLD  GOULD.  JR 
RAL^H  GOVONl.  JR 


★ w ★ -IN  MEMORIAM  w ★ a 

HAROLD  ANTHONY  ALBERT  GILLI 
EMORE  DALLASTA  GEORGE  P.  HOLMES.  JR. 

MANUEL  DIAS  JAMES  F.  MANSFIELD 


EDWARD  J.  GREEN 
KENNETH  GREENE 
ANTONE  J.  GUARALDI 
JOHN  GUERRUCWaJR. 
ARTHUR  E.  GULHANG 
HARRY  HADAWAY 
WARREN  C.  HARDING 
WARREN  S.  HARMON 
FRED  V.  HART 
WALTER  Y.  HATCH 
GEORGE  D.  HEATH.  JR. 
JAMES  V.  HOGAN 
ARTHUR  L.  HOLDEN 
ROGER  -W.  HOLDEN  • 
WILLIAM  C.  HOLLIS 
ROGER  A.  HOLMES 
RALPH  W.  HOXIE 
PASQUALE  lODICE 
NICHOLAS  J.  IZZe 
DANIEL  JESSE 
JOSEPH  A.  JESSE 
ALTON  H.  JOHNSON 
CLARENCE  R JOHNSON 
ROLAJID  E.JOSSELYN 
ARTHUR  H.JOUBERT 
EMIL  KAISER 
JULIUS  KESSLER 
WESLEY  A.  KNIGHT 
SLWIN  KRUEGER 
JOHN  W.  KUHN 
BRUNO  LAURENT! 
JOHN  W.  LeCAIN 
JOSEPH  LEDO 
LEND  LENZI 
LOUIS  D.  LIMA 
CHARLES  O.  LINDBERG 
JAMES  J.LIPPARD  , 
JOSEPH  L. LOMBARDI 
CHRISTIAN  LOPES 
LEON  LOPES 
MANUEL  LOPES 
ANTONIO  G.  LUrZ 
JOSEPH  LUIZ 
JOHN  A.LUZ 
WILLIAM  A.LUZ  ^ 
JOSEPH  M.  MACEDO 
.ALBERT  N.  MacRAY 
ONNI  MAKI 


VINCENT  MALAGUTI 
LAWRENCE  MALONE 
ROBERT  F.  MALONE 
JOHN  MANFREDI 
WALTER  W.  MANSFIELD 
BELMIRO  MARKS 
BRADFORD  MARTIN 
ALTON  MATINZI 
WILLIAM  MASI 
MARTIN  G.  McAULEY 
JOHN  J.  McCarthy 
ROBERT  C.  McCORMACK 
FRANCIS  J.  McINNIS 
DONALD  C.  McLEAN 
ALBERT  L.McPHEE 
JOSEPH  MEDEIROS 
HERMAN  MELLO 
GEORGE  MENDES 
RAYMOND  8.  MERRY 
JOHN  E.  MICHEL 
JACOB  L.  MINSKY 
WARREN  G.  MISTLER 
JOHN  C.  MOBBS 
EDG.AR  J.  MONGAN.  JR.. 
LOUIS  MONTAll_. 
LEONELLO  MORISI 
JOHN  F.  MORTON 
MICHAEL  J.  MOTTA 
JOHN  O.  MUNCH^ 
GEORGE  NEAL.JR. 
WARREN  NEAL 
ROLAND  NEGRETO 
ERVIN  NICHOLSON 
• JOHN  J..NUTTERVILLE.JR. 
DANIEL  O’KEEFE  0 
LLOYD  A.OTT  - 
ANTHONY  PAIVA 
ROBERT  E, PARDEE 
JULIUS  PASOLINI  , 
GEORGE  L PEARSON 
WARREN  G.  PECK 
ANTONE  PEDRO 
ARTHURTEDRO 
MANUEL  PEDRO 
BENJAMIN  PERRY 
MANUEL  PERRY 
MELOUEZIDEQUE  PERRY 
ERNEST  J.  PETERS 


GEORGE  E.PICARD 

viateur  j.  PILON 

EARLE  PIMENTAL 
ISAAC  PIMENTAL 
LIB  ANIO  PINTO.  JR. 
ERNEST  POST 
RONALD  POSZ 
GEORGE  T.  PRATT.  JR 
RICHARD  W.  PRATT 
EVERETT  PRETTI 
SILVIO  G.  PRETTI 
RICHARD  E.  PUTNAM 
ARTHUR  RAGAZZINI 
FRANCIS  RAPOSE 
CATON  RAP02A 
HAZEL  RAPOZA 
ALDEN  T.  RAYMOND 
CLARENCE  E.REED  • 
MARIO  REGINl 
MANUEL  REIS.  JR. 
ANTHONY  REPOZA 
GERALD  A.REZENDES 
ANTHONY  M.RIBEIRO 
EDWARD  RIBEJRO 
MANUEL  V.  RIBEIRO 
NEIL  W,  RICE 
-RANK  RICHMOND 
JAMES  A.ROBARE 
JOHN  ROCHE 
HAROLD  ROGERS 
GIRO  RONCARATI 
CHESTER  ROSSI 
EDWARD  R.ROSS1 
WILLIAM  RUDOLPH 
ARTHUR  RUEMKER 
WILLIAM  RUEMKER 
RENO  RUOZZI 
JOSEPH  RYAN 

JOHNA.RYLL  

WILFRED  ST.AMANT.JR. 
EVERETT  E.SAMPSO.N 
ROMEO  SANTERRE 
FRANK  J.  SANTOS 
MANUEL  E.  SANTOS 
HAROLD  SCHETD 
ROBERT  W.  SCHOFIELD 
JOHN  W.  SEARLES 
EDWIN  N.  SEARS 
MANUEL  SEARS 
FRANCIS  P.  SHEA 
WILLIAM  J.SHEA 
JESSE  SILVA, 

JOSEPH  SILVA 


WALTER  SILVA 
ROBERT  SLADE 
HAROLD  F.SMITH 
KIMBALL  S.SMiTH 
HORACE  SOARES 
LAWRENCE  N.  SOLLIS 
ALFRED  A.  SOUZA 
EVERETT  SOUZA 
JOSEPH  SOUZA 
JOSEPH  J.  SOUZA 
JAMES  SPALLUZZI 
UMBERTO  STANGHELLINI 
VINCENT  STEFANI 
WILLIAM  C.STELLBERGER 
ARTHUR  STRASSEL 
HAROLD  A.  STRASSEL 
NICHOLAS  F.STKASSEL 
AMANDO  TADDIA 
JOHN  J.  TADDIA 
ULBER  TARANTINO 
CHARLES  TAVARES 
EDWARD  J.  TAVARES 
GILBERT  E.  TAVARES 
WILLIAM  TAVARES 
ROBERT  TAVERNELLI.JR 
ROBERT  TEDESCHl 
SHELDON  J.THEIS 
ARTHUR  THOMAS 
RICHARD  TOWER 
HERBERT  R.TOWLE 
HERBERT  W.  TOWNSON.  JR 
DONALD  O.  TRACY 
ARTHUR  S.  TRAVERS 
FREDERICK  W.  TRAVERS 
ANTONIO  i VALENZIANO 
MAURO  J.  VALENZIANO 
LOUIS  VALERIANI 
WILLIAM  VICKERY 
JAMES  VIERA  - 
JOHN  VIERA 
JOHN  J.  VINCENT 
RICHARD  VOCHT 
BASIL  WADSWORTH 
GEORGE  B,  WATSON 
HAROLD  WATTERSON 
ROBERT  WERNER 
ALTON  F,  WHITE 
ROBERT  C.  WILLIAMSON 
FREDERICK  A.WIRZBURGER 
WILLIAM  C.WOHLFARTH 
ARTHUR  WRIGHTINGTON 
WILLIAM  ZUPPEROLl 


PLANT  VACATION 
AUG.  19  — SEPT.  5 

Practically  the  entire  plant  will 
be  shut  down  from  August  19  to 
September  5 for  the  annual  plant 
vacation,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  Superintendent 
R.  C.  Weaver. 

The  practice  of  shutting  down 
production  operations  for  the  two 
weeks  prior  to  Labor  Day  has 
been  carried  on  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  and  has  proved  sat- 
isfactory, permitting  everyone  to 
be  away  from  his  job  at  the  same 
time. 

Vacation  pay  will  be  distribut- 
ed in  advance  of  the  mill  shut- 
down to  everyone  entitled  to  it. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
a skeleton  force  in  various  de- 
partments such  as  Maintenance, 
Receiving,  Shipping  and  some  of 
the  offices,  but  the  large  majority 
of  employees  will  be  off. 

Harris  Hall  regular  employees 
will  be  on  vacation,  but  the  spare- 
time force  will  be  here  to  serve 
luncheon  to  those  persons  who 
are  working.  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria 
and  the  canteen  routes  will  not 
be  in  operation. 

The  Auditorium  will  be  closed 
as  will  the  Medical  Department. 
The  Credit  Union  and  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Department  will 
be  open  their  regular  hours. 


CRACKER  BARREL 
CARAVAN  ARRIVES 
HERE  TOMORROW 

The  Cracker  Barrel  Caravan 
rolls  into  Plymouth  tomorrow 
(June  20 1 and  will  head  for  Plym- 
outh Rock. 

What  is  the  Cracker  Barrel 
Caravan? 

It  consists  of  a four-car  unit 
dedicated  to  alert  all  Americans 
to  the  need  for  more  efficiency 
and  economy  in  national  govern- 
ment. The  caravan  has  already 
appeared  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  country.  It  is  quite 
fitting  that  Plymouth,  the  Birth- 
place of  the  Nation,  be  included 
in  its  itinerary. 

The  rally  will  open  with  band 
music  and  will  include  several 
skits  presented  by  local  talent. 
The  theme  of  the  crusade  is  “For 
Better  Government  at  a Better 
Price.” 

Endorsing  the  caravan  is  a large 
local  committee  which  includes 
the  following;  LeRoy  Williams, 
Judge  Amedeo  V.  Sgarzi,  George 
C.  P.  Olsson,  Paul  W.  Bittinger, 
Prank  Mitchell,  John  Scheid,  Hy- 
man Sherman,  Jackson  Golden, 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Plymouth  Cordage  News  Highest  Award 
Winner  In  International  Contest 

The  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  was  one  of  the  highest  award 
winners  in  the  1950  International  Industrial  Publication  Contest  and 
was  one  of  fifty  publications  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada to  be  selected  for  this  honor  out  of  nearly  600  entries. 

The  awards  were  formally  presented  at  the  1950  ICIE  Conference 
held  in  Pittsburgh  on  May  10  - 12. 

Publications  were  judged  for  accomplishment  of  purpose,  edi- 
torial achievement,  general  appearance  and  production  achievement. 
Prime  factors  considered  were  the  paper’s  sales  value,  variety  of 
appeal,  reader  interest,  timeliness,  headlines,  attention  value,  typog- 
raphy, engraving  and  presswork. 

Preliminary  rating  was  conducted  by  the  staffs  of  two  colleges: 
the  Kent  State  School  of  Journalism  and  Fenn  College.  Following 
rating,  approximately  200  of  the  top  grade  entries  were  considered 
by  the  final  judges. 

The  CORDAGE  NEWS  was  in  competition  with  industrial  pub- 
lications of  leading  companies  in  the  country.  In  notifying  Editor 
Harold  G.  Roberts  of  our  award,  Tex  Wurzbach  of  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  contest  chairman,  wrote: 

“You  can  be  justly  proud  of  your  honor,  and  your  company  can 
be  equally  proud  of  the  high  standards  set  by  your  magazine,  for  it 
attained  the  distinction  in  one  of  the  most  intense  competitions  in 
the  history  of  the  contest,  and  under  the  most  exacting  types  of 
judging.” 

The  award  comes  to  the  NEWS  just  as  it  completes  its  fifth  year 
of  publication.  Other  awards  have  been  given  the  paper  by  the  New 
England  Industrial  Editors  Association  for  the  past  two  consecutive 
years,  but  this  is  its  first  international  citation.  It  is  an  honor  that 
is  a credit  not  only  to  the  staff  and  its  group  of  excellent  reporters, 
but  also  to  the  entire  organization  without  whose  assistance  and  fine 
co-operation  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  could  not  be  issued. 


MR.  RODS  MAKES 
PROTEST  ON 
LOWERED  TARIFFS 

Vice  President  E.  G.  Roos.  who 
was  recently  appointed  to  repre- 
sent The  United  States  Cordage 
Industry  in  its  protest  against 
lowering  of  tariff  rates  on  manila 
rope,  spoke  to  the  Committee  of 
Reciprocity  Information  at  Wash- 
ington on  June  1st,  and  took  a 
strong  stand  against  the  United 
States  Government’s  proposal  to 
lower  tariffs  on  cordage  products. 

The  Committee  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  following 
governmental  departments:  State, 
Treasury,  Defense,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Labor,  Economic  Co- 
operative Administration,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Roos  testified  for  35  min- 
utes and  was  questioned  for  40 
minutes.  He  explained  what  low- 
ered tariffs  would  mean  to  the 
entire  cordage  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  tariff  rates  on  each 
one  of  the  general  classes  of  our 
products. 

BINDER  TWINE  LOSS 

Pointing  out  how  lowered  tar- 
iffs have  affected  binder  twine 
production  in  the  United  States, 
he  traced  the  history  of  the  binder 
from  the  time  it  was  invented  in 
1880  and  the  growth  of  the  binder 
twine  volume  for  the  U.  S.  cord- 
age producers  as  the  binder  be- 
came the  accepted  means  of  har- 
vesting small  grain  crops  in  the 
United  States. 

When  the  makers  of  farm  ma- 
chinery began  to  export  binders, 
the  U.  S.  cordage  industry  began 
the  export  of  binder  twine.  Then 
as  the  binder  became  the  accept- 
ed means  of  harvesting  small 
grain  crops  in  foreign  countries, 
foreign  cordage  manufacturers  be- 
gan to  make  binder  twine.  Since 
they  could  buy  fiber  in  the  world 
market  just  as  we  did  and  since 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


HOUSES  ASSIGNED 
FOR  RENT 

Recent  assignment  of  company- 
owned  houses  announced  by  the 
Committee  are: 

To  Walter  E.  Carr,  house  locat- 
ed at  23  So.  Spooner  Street  re- 
cently vacated  by  Burton  Grey. 

To  Albert  Henry,  house  located 
at  15  So.  Spooner  Street  recently 
vacated  by  his  brother,  Charles 
Henry. 

To  Dario  Giaccaglia,  house  lo- 
cated at  429  Court  Street,  to  be 
vacated  by  Albert  Henry. 
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Air  Markings  on 
No.  2 Mill  Repainted 

The  directional  markers  on  the 
roof  of  No,  2 Mill  were  repainted 
last  week  by  the  Massachusetts 
Aeronautics  Commission.  The 
markers  are  for  the  benefit  of 
airplane  pilots  flying  in  this  vi- 
cinity, giving  the  name  of  the  town 
and  pointing  to  the  local  airport. 

A rubber  base  paint  manufac- 
tured especially  for  air  markings 
on  gravel  roofs  was  used.  The  rub- 
ber base  helps  to  bind  the  gravel 
and  keeps  it  from  being  tui'ned 
over  by  wind  and  rain.  This  is 
the  second  time  this  new  rubber 
paint  has  been  used  in  the  coun- 
try. The  only  previous  application 
of  it  was  at  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
where  they  manufacture  the 
paint. 

According  to  John  P.  Hartt,  Jr., 
of  the  Mass.  Aeronautics  Commis- 
sion, who  superintended  the  job, 
our  roof  was  selected  for  the  ex- 
periment first,  because  it  is  a good, 
large,  flat  roof  and  second,  be- 
cause it  will  be  exposed  to  strong 
winds  and  northeast  gales.  The 
Aeronautics  Commission  will  check 
it  from  time  to  time  from  the  air 
to  see  if  the  letters  are  still  legi- 
ble. 

The  letters  are  twenty  feet  high. 
When  originally  painted  in  the 
summer  of  1948  they  were  but  ten 
feet  high. 


Returns  From  Central 
American  Conference 

Stanley  Cheney,  head  of  our 
Fiber  Department,  returned  on 
June  1st  following  a three  weeks’ 
inspection  tour  and  conference 
in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Cheney  represented  the 
Cordage  Industry  at  the  meeting. 
Others  present  included:  Stanley 
Hanes  and  Harry  Koerbel  of  the 
R.  F.  C.:  A.  G.  Peterson  of  the 
War  Munitions  Board;  Arthur  G. 
Kevorkian  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  and  G.  D. 
Munch,  D.  P.  Swofford,  F.  Moore 
and  Dr.  V.  C.  Dunlap  of  the  Unit- 
ed Fruit  Company. 

The  group  visited  the  abaca 
projects  at  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  The  con- 
ference was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  Central  Am- 
erican abaca  projects,  their  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year  and  how 
the  quality  of  the  fiber  might  be 
improved  and  acreage  expanded. 
Mr.  Cheney  made  several  sugges- 
tions on  how  the  fiber  quality 
and  grading  might  be  improved. 


PENSIONERS  DIE 
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FERDINAND  SILVA 


Ferdinand  Silva,  an  employee 
of  the  Company  for  more  than  30 
years  when  he  retired  last  Novem- 
ber, died  on  June  10th  at  his 
home.  Mr.  Silva  came  to  work 
here  on  February  18,  1919,  and 
worked  continuously  until  Novem- 
ber 1st  last.  He  had  always  been 
employed  in  No.  2 Mill,  first  on 
production  and  then  as  janitor. 


JOSEPH  SAL VI 

Joseph  Salvi,  aged  77,  died  on 
June  6th,  at  his  home.  2V2  Peck 
Lane,  Kingston.  Born  in  Italy, 
Mr.  Salvi  came  to  work  for  the 
Company  in  1905  and  worked  in 
No.  2 Mill  and  the  Rope  Room. 
He  retired  on  a pension  in 
1935.  He  is  survived  by  a son, 
Venusto,  of  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment and  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Wager,  of  North  Abing- 
ton. 


EDGAR  S.  TURNER 

Edgar  S.  Turner,  a retired  Com- 
pany foreman,  died  on  May  15  at 
the  age  of  75  at  his  home  on  Nel- 
son street. 

Born  in  Buffalo  on  January  13, 
1875,  Mr.  Turner  came  to  work  for 
the  Company  on  January  15,  1892. 
He  was  employed  in  No.  1 and  2 
Mills  and  retired  on  a pension  in 
1939  after  more  than  47  years  of 
service. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Earl  Burgess. 


Mr.  Cheney  also  spent  three 
days  in  Merida,  Yucatan,  dis- 
cussing the  henequen  situation 
with  officials  there. 
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PljntcaOli  d'nnpang 


in  appreciation  of  the  advertising  support  given  to  the 
1950-51  Stop  Accidents  Campaign  which  has  helped  to 
save  lives  and  make  America  a safer  place  in  which  to  live. 


Pr,$u/rmt 

The  Advertisiog  Council 


The  Naiiooai  Safely  Council 


I 


i 


In  recognition  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  i 
by  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS,  the  Advertising  Council  has  ' 
presented  the  1950  Accident  Prevention  Award  to  the  paper  and  the 
Company.  In  a letter  of  appreciation  that  accompanied  the  award,  j, 
K.  C.  Pratt,  Chairman,  wrote:  “Declining  accidental  death  rates  in  * 
practically  every  category  offer  vivid  proof  that  your  time  and  effort  | 
were  well  spent.  Last  year,  the  nation’s  mileage  death  rate  dropped  1 • 

r 

to  a new-time  low.  Occupational  injuries  continued  to  decrease.”  [ 


CRACKER  BARREL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Melvin  Coombs,  William  La- 
Roeque,  Dr.  E.  Harold  Donovan, 
Rabbi  Nathan  Wise,  Ellis  W. 
Brewster,  A.  Linwood  Ellis,  Mrs. 
Cora  Grady,  Lawrence  Mossey 
and  Antone  Morgardo. 

Ex  - Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port, will  be  with  the  Caravan 
and  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS  ) \ 

The  following  employees  re-  | 


ceived  emblems 

during  the  month  1 

of  May  for  25 

or  more 

years  of  1 

service: 

Frank  Enos 

40 

years  j 

William  Sturtevant  . 

35 

years  j 

Pio  Alviti 

35 

years  \ 

Fred  Ruprecht 

30 

years  \ 

Joe  M.  Silva 

30 

years  | 

Anello  Cotti 

30 

years  ^ 

John  Sa 

30 

years  j 

Cai'l  Munch 

30 

years 

TO  ASSURE  PROMPT  ACTION  IN  FILING 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  CLAIMS— 

Bring  the  wage  earner’s  social  security  card  when  calling  for 
information  at  the  field  office  or  itinerant  station. 

The  worker  65  or  over  should  know  his  date  of  birth,  his  wife’s 
maiden  name,  date  of  birth  and  date  of  marriage. 

Complete  knowledge  of  the  wage  earner’s  employment  for  the 
year  preceding  retirement  or  death. 

Proof  of  age  and  marriage  may  be  necessary  — bring  along  the 
proofs  available  for  all  claimants. 


“HOT  SOUP!” 


A new  thermostatically -controlled  warming  cabinet  with  a 6.7- 
cubic  foot  capacity  was  installed  recently  in  the  Rope  Room,  replac- 
ing the  old  type  unit  in  use  there  for  many  years.  Workers  in  No.  1 
Mill  as  well  as  the  Rope  Room  use  this  new  heater  to  warm  their 
lunches.  Manuel  Costa  Feitor  removes  his  lunch  pail. 
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''And  When  The  Floor  Was  Opened../' 


Mike  Maier  (center)  reaches  under  the  floor  to  rescue  the  tiny 
kitten  trapped  there  and  shows  it  to  Fire  Chief  Don  Tracy  who 
raised  the  floor  boards  to  release  the  cat.  Snuffy  Rolland  (right) 
has  given  him  a home. 


Mr.  Stegmaier 
and  0.  C.  M.  R.  A. 
To  Have  Birthdays 


HENRY  L.  STEGMAIER 

Henry  L.  Stegmaier,  former 
Company  overseer,  will  reach  his 
90th  birthday  on  June  25th.  Mr. 
Stegmaier  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  living  member  of 
the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association,  having  been  admitted 
to  membership  in  June,  1888. 

The  Association  itself  is  also 
having  a birthday  in  June.  Early 
records  show  that  the  O.C.M.R.A. 
came  into  being  at  a meeting, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
relief  association,  on  June  20th, 
1878.  That  makes  it  72  years  old 
this  month. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted 
that  an  initiation  fee  of  $1.00 
and  membership  dues  of  25  cents 
a month  be  levied  on  all  mem- 
bers and  that  no  benefits  be  paid 
until  a member  had  been  in  the 
organization  three  months. 

Thomas  Smith  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  organization, 
D.  M.  Bosworth,  secretary,  and 
William  E.  Churchill,  treasurer. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
rules  governing  the  organization 
have  remained  substantially  the 
same  during  the  72  years  of  its 
existence. 

Throughout  the  early  years  of 
the  Association,  its  officers  met 
with  many  discouraging  problems 
and  at  times  were  hard  pressed 
to  make  payments  due  members 
for  sick  benefits,  but  they  persis- 
tently struggled  with  these  prob- 
lems and  emerged  with  the  So- 
ciety on  a sound  footing. 

It  should  be  a matter  of  pride 
I to  the  members  of  O.C.M.R.A.  to 
know  that  they  are  a part  of  one 
of  the  oldest  mutual  benefit  or- 
ganizations in  existence  in  the 
State  and  that  the  Association’s 
I first  thought  has  been  and  always 
will  be  service  to  its  members. 


ANOTHER  DAUGHTER 
FOR  BOB  LADDS 

Word  has  been  received  from 
1 Seattle,  Washington,  of  the  birth 
of  a second  daughter,  Linda  Carol 
Ladd,  who  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Ladd  on  June  1st. 
The  Ladds  also  have  two  sons. 

Bob  was  formerly  with  the  New 
England  District  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pacific  Coast  a few 
months  ago. 


TARIFF  REDUCTION 

(Continued  from  Page  1)  i 

labor  rates  in  foreign  countries ' 
were  very  much  lower,  they  could 
not  only  produce  binder  twine  for 
their  own  use,  but  could  also  ex- 
port it  to  this  country  at  a lower 
price  than  we  could  afford  to  sell 
it.  Thus  the  U.  S.  Cordage  In- 
dustry’s export  binder  twine  mar- 
ket, which  at  one  time  represent- 
ed 30  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
cordage  industry’s  binder  twine 
production,  lost  a sizeable  market 
in  this  country.  Pre-war  foreign 
producers  were  enjoying  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent  of  the  total 
U.  S.  market. 

PRISONS  MAKE  TWINE 

In  the  meantime,  the  seven 
prisons  producing  binder  twine, 
with  their  low  “labor  rates”  man- 
aged to  hold  their  share  of  the 
U.  S.  market,  the  loss  being  sus- 
tained entirely  by  privately  owned 
cordage  mills.  Mr.  Roos  pointed 
out  that  had  there  been  an  ade- 
quate tariff  instead  of  having 
binder  twine  on  the  free  list,  the 
market  would  have  been  held  for 
the  U.  S.  industry. 

The  situation  on  tying  twine 
was  similar,  he  added,  pointing 
out  that  during  the  period  1930 
to  1936  when  the  tariff  on  im- 
ports of  tying  twine  was  40  per 
cent,  the  market  was  fairly  well 
held  by  the  U.  S.  cordage  produc- 
ers. But  when  in  1936  the  tariff 
was  cut  to  20  per  cent,  the  share 
of  the  imported  twine  rapidly 
grew  and  when  the  tariff  was 
again  cut,  this  time  to  15  per  cent 
in  1948,  the  share  of  imported 
tying  twine  grew  tremendously. 

MAY  TAKE  75%  OF  MARKET 

Mr.  Roos  showed  the  committee 
a chart  to  illustrate  the  share  of 
the  U.  S.  tying  twine  market  that 
the  importers  are  liable  to  take  in 
1950.  Basing  the  projection  on 
the  amount  of  tying  twine  im- 
ported during  the  last  three 
months,  he  showed  the  committee 
that  in  1950  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  take  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  tying  twine  mar- 
ket. 

Since  the  Torquay  conference 
is  contemplating  discussion  of  low- 
ering the  present  tariff  rates  on 
manila  rope,  Mr.  Roos  pointed 
out  that  the  U.  S.  cordage  indus- 
try is  currently  struggling  to 
maintain  that  market  for  itself 
with  already  inadequate  tariffs 
and  concluded  that  if  that  tariff 
is  lowered  at  the  Torquay  con- 
ference, the  U.  S.  manila  rope 
market  will  go  to  foreign  com- 
petition. 

In  a summary,  he  explained 
that  with  the  shrinkage  of  the 
United  States  cordage  market 
comes  a similar  shrinkage  of 
productive  facilities.  If  the  trend 
is  further  added  to  by  lowering 
the  tariff  on  manila  rope,  a con- 
dition is  apt  to  develop  under 
which  there  would  not  be  the 
necessary  facilities  to  produce 
rope  should  a national  emergency 
develop. 

Whether  tariffs  on  manila  rope, 
as  well  as  several  other  commod- 
ities, will  be  lowered  will  be  de- 
cided at  the  Torquay  conference 
in  England  in  September.  Seven- 
teen countries  will  participate  in 
the  discussion. 


You  have  heard  of  the  kitten 
on  the  keys  — sometimes  he  can 
play  a pretty  good  tune.  But  a 
kitten  under  a warehouse  floor 
makes  quite  a different  sound. 
This  kitten,  who  somehow  got 
trapped  under  the  floor  of  No.  6-2 
warehouse,  made  such  strange 
sounds  that  none  of  the  shipping 
gang  could  quite  make  it  out  — 
whether  it  was  a bird,  animal  or 
a human  being.  Moreover,  the 
sound  would  keep  traveling,  first 
it  came  from  one  side  of  the 
room,  then  the  other.  The  cries 
had  the  shippers  buffaloed  (or 
should  we  say  kitty-cornered?). 
They  were  even  peering  through 
the  cores  of  the  coils  of  rope  on 


TALK  ON  INSULATION 
AT  HARRIS  HALL 

Vincent  Forni  of  the  Kingston 
Lumber  Company  has  arranged 
a meeting  to  be  held  at  Harris 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  July  20, 
at  8:00  o’clock,  to  which  his  em- 
ployees, contractor  and  builder 
customers  and  dealers  in  the  lo- 
cality are  invited  to  attend. 

A talk  on  insulation  materials 
made  by  Wood  Conversion  Com- 
pany, subsidiary  of  Weyermaeu- 
ser  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  will 
be  given.  This  will  be  illustrated 
by  movies  or  slides  and  a buffet 
lunch  will  bs  served  by  Harris 
Hall. 

i RECEIVING  DEPT, 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

The  SS  “DIANE”  arrived  here 
at  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
May  22nd  with  a cargo  of  2647 
bales  of  Haitian  Sisal.  At  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  she  pulled  anchor,  making 
her  stay  of  13  hours  a record  for 
probably  some  time  to  come. 

During  the  past  months  no  less 
than  half  a dozen  of  the  boys  in 
the  department  have  been  den- 
tist-bound, with  the  result  that 
they  have  forfeited  as  many 
troublesome  molars. 

With  a cargo  of  5500  bales  of 
Mexican  Henequen  in  her  holds 
the  SS  “BALLA”  steamed  into 
port  shortly  after  noon  on  May 
31st.  By  noon  the  next  day  she 
was  empty  and  headed  back  to 
Mexico. 


the  floor. 

Fire  Chief  Don  Tracy  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  he  traced  the 
sound  as  coming  from  under  the 
floor  boards.  After  that  it  was 
simple.  He  raised  a couple  of  the 
planks  and  after  considerable 
coaxing  and  catcalls  fi'om  Mike 
Maier,  the  kitten  responded  and 
came  over  within  reach  of  his 
rescuers.  He  was  a tiny  kitten 
and  but  a few  days  old.  He  is 
now  the  property  of  Snuffy  Rol- 
land. 

How  he  got  under  the  floor  is 
a complete  mystery  known  only 
to  Jim  Junior,  the  tentative  name 
given  the  kitten.  Anyway,  he  can 
mark  off  one  of  his  nine  lives. 


Quarters  Tumble  in 
From  Many  Quarters 

Coins,  stamps,  bank  notes  and 
checks  printed  in  many  foreign 
languages  and  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions  have  been  pouring  in 
to  the  Advertising  Department  as 
a result  of  our  advertisement  in 
the  March  issue  of  Yachting  mag- 
azine. The  advertisement  offered 
for  25  cents  a reproduction  of 
the  attractive  sailboat  print  “Run- 
I ning  Free”  by  the  distinguished 
photographer  Morris  Rosenfeld. 

More  than  1000  replies  were  re- 
ceived, most  of  them  enclosing 
American  quarters.  One  request 
came  from  a man  who  had  been 
in  one  of  the  sailboats  when  the 
picture  was  taken. 

It  was  the  foreign  currency 
which  was  most  interesting  and 
the  pesos,  lira,  francs  and  shil- 
lings were  immediately  redeemed 
by  some  of  the  collectors  of  for- 
eign money  here.  Among  the 
places  outside  the  continental 
United  States  from  which  requests 
were  received  were:  Australia, 
Sweden,  Italy.  France,  Chile,  Peru, 
Ireland,  England,  Mexico,  Haiti, 
Guatemala,  Hawaii,  Cuba  and 
Canada. 


PIBFR  BOAT 
DUE  IN  JULY 

Another  shipment  of  Mexican 
sisal  is  expected  here  about  the 
middle  of  July.  The  freighter 
will  bring  in  a cargo  of  5.000 
bales. 
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Wliat  s Wrong  wi 


fit  tkis  fiict  Hre? 


DOMMANDER  NUTT  TELLS  OF  ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION  IN  TALK  AT  CORDAGE  CLUB 


(For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


Ml'.  Weaver  Addresses 
Detroit  Safety  Group 

Superintendent  R.  C.  Weaver 
addressed  members  of  the  Michi- 
gan Safety  Committee  on  Thurs- 
day, May  18,  during  their  20th 
annual  safety  conference  held  in 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Weaver  spoke  to  the  For- 
estry Section  on  the  subject  of 
safety  in  rope  use.  He  told  of 
the  background  of  the  various 
fibers,  illustrating  his  talk  with 
samples  of  manila,  henequen  and 
hemp.  He  also  discussed  the  con- 
struction of  rope,  balance  of  twist, 
treatments  of  rope,  particularly 
Stormline,  newly  developed  rope 
for  utility  use.  All  of  the  men  he 
addressed  are  officers  in  utility 
companies  and  directly  interested 
in  rope  safety.  A question  and  an- 
swer period  followed  his  address. 

A.  L.  Bergman,  manager  of  our 
Western  District,  accompanied 
Mr.  Weaver  to  the  conference 
which  was  attended  by  many  of- 
ficials of  the  Detroit  Edison  Com- 
pany, and  Consumers  Power  Com- 
pany, both  large  consumers  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Products. 


FINE  CATCH 


Harold  Maini,  nine  - year  - old 
son  of  John  Maini  of  Commercial 
Twine,  looks  pretty  proud  of  his 
catch,  and  why  not?  That’s  a 
nine-inch  pickerel  weighing  over 
two  pounds  he’s  holding.  Harold 
snagged  it  from  Store  Pond  on 
Sunday,  May  28th. 


Summertime. ..And  Ivy 
Poisoning  Is  Easy 

With  the  coming  of  summer, 
one  of  the  enemies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Grounds  is  the  three- 
leaf,  low,  woody  plant  that  be- 
comes a climbing  or  creeping 
vine.  Its  name  — poison  ivy. 

Most  of  the  poison  ivy  around 
the  plant  grounds  was  eradicated 
during  the  summer  of  1949  but  a 
few  plants  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance again  this  year  at  vari- 
ous isolated  places. 

These  plants  will  be  attacked 
by  Vic  Scagliarini  and  his  crew 
of  weed-killers  who  will  spray  the 
plants  with  a chemical  weed- 
killer containing  ammonium  sul- 
phanate  (not  to  be  confused  with 
ammonium  sulfate,  which  is  a 
common  nitrate  fertilizer). 

It  is  well  to  learn  to  recognize 
and  avoid  this  troublesome  plant 
with  its  three  leaflets  to  a stem. 
To  avoid  ivy  poisoning: 

1.  Apply  a preventative  oint- 
ment to  hands,  arms  and  face. 

2.  Pull  plant  up  with  roots 
complete  and  destroy  it.  carefully 
avoiding  letting  any  part  touch 
the  skin. 

3.  If  exposed,  wash  thoroughly 
all  parts  affected  with  plenty  of 

■ warm  water  and  laundry  soap, 
j Rinse  several  times  with  fresh 
water. 

4.  In  severe  cases,  call  a physi- 
cian. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 


CLASS  REUNIONS 

Superintendent  R.  C.  Weaver 
attended  the  25th  class  reunion 
activities  at  Tufts  College  on 
June  10-11.  Lawrence  F.  South- 
wick,  manager  of  the  New  Eng- 
land District,  trekked  up  to 
Brunswick,  Maine,  this  past  week- 
end for  the  observance  of  his 
class’  25th  reunion  at  Bowdoin 
College. 


JOINS  PENSION  PLAN 

Arthur  Ruemker  of  No.  1 Mill 
has  joined  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Retirement  Plan.  Arthur’s  enroll- 
ment is  effective  as  of  June  1. 


You  can  have  savings  plus  se- 
curity when  you  buy  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance.  Call  or  write  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union. 


Cordage  Club  members  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  Plymouth  rope 
in  use  in  fascinating  Arctic  ex- 
plorations by  means  of  color  mov- 
ing pictures  taken  and  shown  by 
Commander  David  C.  Nutt  who 
was  guest  speaker  at  the  Club  on 
the  occasion  of  its  annual  meet- 
ing and  election  of  officers  on 
Friday,  May  26th. 

Commander  Nutt,  who  looks 
more  like  a college  freshman  than 
a former  naval  officer,  veteran 
Arctic  explorer  and  Dartmouth  in- 
structor, held  the  interest  of  the 
club  members  as  he  described 
last  year’s  exciting  expedition  to 
Labrador  aboard  the  100-foot 
schooner,  the  Blue  Dolphin,  whose 
running  rigging  was  supplied  by 
Plymouth  Cordage.  From  the  time 
they  left  Woods  Hole  in  June  until 
they  returned  to  Boothbay  Har- 
bor, Me.,  in  September,  the  expe- 
ditionary group  was  always  on  the 
alert  for  new  oceanographic  and 
archeological  discoveries. 

They  went  as  far  North  as  Heb- 
ron Fjord  in  Labrador,  measuring 
the  temperature  and  depth  of 
water  in  various  areas,  studying 
the  vegetation  and  weather  con- 
ditions, taking  water  and  bottom 
samplings,  dredging,  trawling, 
making  surveys  in  unchartered 
areas  and  general  geographical 
studies. 

The  amount  of  preparation 
that  goes  into  a research  project 
of  this  type  is  tremendous.  Rope 
is  only  one  small,  albeit  impor- 
tant, item. 

“We  couldn’t  get  any  better 
rope  aboard,”  was  Commander 
Nutt’s  tribute  to  the  Plymouth 
rope  he  used. 

The  youthful  explorer  is  mak- 
ing preparations  for  another  sim- 
ilar trip  this  summer  and  he  has 
again  selected  Plymouth  rope  for 
his  running  rigging.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  use  nylon  glider  tow  rope, 
too,  the  same  as  was  used  by  the 
armed  forces  during  the  war. 

Commander  Nutt  was  intro- 
duced by  Industrial  Relations 
Manager  John  W.  Seai'les  who, 
with  Controller  Henry  Keyserling, 


COMM.  DAVID  C.  NUTT 


had  made  arrangements  for  his 
being  here. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by 
an  election  of  new  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 

President,  Lewis  Cleveland; 
vice-president  (two  years),  An- 
thony C.  Rezendes;  directors 
(three  years',  Andrew  Brenner, 
John  Maini.  Manuel  Motta,  John 
Pascoe,  Stanley  Remick  and 
Adolph  Wirzburger. 

The  treasurer’s  report  for  the 
year  was  read  and  is  as  follows: 

CORDAGE  CLUB 
TREASURER’S  REPORT 
MAY  1,  1950 
Receipts 

Balance  cash  on  hand. 


May  1,  1949  $3,824.90 

Total  receipts.  May  1, 

1949  - May  1,  1950  23,717.31 


$27,542.21 

Expenses 

Total  payments  May  1, 


1949  - May  1,  1950  24,217.89 

Balance  cash  on  hand, 

May  1,  1950  3,324.32 


$27,542.21 

Deficit  for  year $500.58 


GEORGE  F.  BAGNELL, 

Treasurer. 


THREE  MORE 
HOUSES  SOLD 

Titles  have  been  passed  on  three 
more  Company-owned  properties 
in  recent  weeks  as  follows: 

The  four  family  house  at  86-92 
Spooner  Street  was  sold  to  em- 
ployee-tenant Nick  Strassel,  Jr., 
et  ux,  who  the  same  day  sold  one- 
half  to  his  son,  William  Strassel, 
et  ux,  and  the  other  half  to  his 
son-in  -law,  George  Nelson,  et  ux. 

The  four  family  house  located 
at  94-100  Spooner  Street  was  sold 
to  employee-tenant  Manpel  Rez- 
endes, who  the  same  day  sold  to 
his  son,  Gerald  Rezendes,  et  ux. 

The  four  family  house  located 
at  37-43  North  Spooner  Street 
was  sold  to  employee-tenant 
Charles  B.  Kaiser,  who  the  same 
day  sold  to  his  son,  Emil  C.  Kaiser, 
et  ux. 


INFANT  SON  DIES 

Our  sympathies  are  extended 
to  Millard  Davidson  of  No.  2 Mill 
whose  six-month-old  son,  David 
L.  Davidson,  died  on  May  30. 


WE  SALUTE  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THEIR 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

■Very  poor  judgment  this  young  miss  reveals, 
Coming  to  work  on  such  very  high  heels. 


June,  3950 
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Unloading  Fiber,  Via  The  Camerons  Eye 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

New  cars — like  June — are  still 
bustin’  out  all  over.  Loring  Dyer 
has  a blue  Ford  convertible.  Tom- 
my Reagan  bought  his  old  one 
and  is  now  learning  to  drive.  You 
have  been  warned. 

Jean  Spalluzzi  got  her  driver’s 
license  this  month,  just  in  time 
1 to  get  in  on  the  famous  summer 
I traffic. 

On  May  20th,  Roy  Morse  be- 
came the  father  of  Marsha  Jean, 
bom  at  the  Jordan  Hospital.  And 
on  June  2nd  the  baby  made  a brief 
“in  person”  appearance  at  the 
office,  attracting  a large  and  ad- 
miring audience. 

Edith  Cobb  promenaded  and 
do-si-doed  at  the  mammoth 
square  dance  held  at  the  Boston 
Garden  during  the  Jubilee. 

Steve  Reed  is  recovering  at  his 
home  in  Duxbury  following  a leg 
operation  performed  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  Hospital. 


Unloading  incoming  liber  offers  possibilities  for  many  interesting  photographs  and  Larry  Santos 
of  the  Receiving  Department  caught  several  unusual  shots  one  day  recently  with  his  small  camera. 
1.  Arthur  Guaraldi  and  John  Taddia  tug  on  a bale  just  lowered  from  the  “Diane”;  2.  “The  Boss” 
(Harold  Damon)  is  silhouetted  as  he  leans  on  the  freighter’s  rail;  3.  John  Santos  is  caught  unexpect- 
edly; 4.  On  the  platform,  Jim  Berardi,  Caton  Rapoza  and  Snuffy  Roland;  5.  Henry  Guidaboni,  George 
Malone  and  Alfred  Motta;  6.  Way  up  yonder,  Nunnie  Pederzini  and  Joseph  Luz  look  down  at  the 
cameraman  from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  warehouse. 


We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Rita 
Dries,  whose  father  died  recently 
in  Whitman. 

Stan  Cheney  is  ■ back  from  a 
quick  trip  to  Central  America. 

Elsie  Morse  and  Marjorie  Ander- 
son both  attended  conventions  at 
Swampscott.  Elsie  was  a delegate 
to  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
meeting,  and  Marjorie  was  elect- 
ed a state  director  of  the  Catholic 
Women’s  Guild. 

The  engagement  of  Jean  St. 
Amant  to  Walter  Holmes  has  been 
announced.  The  wedding  bells 
will  ring  on  August  19th,  in  Kings- 
ton. She  was  given  a Boston  rock- 
er and  other  gifts  by  the  girls  of 
the  office  at  a luncheon  shower 
held  in  Harris  Hall  on  June  15th. 


JULY  CLOSING 
OF  AUDITORIUM 

Present  plans  are  to  close  the 
upstairs  hall  of  Cordage  Audito- 
rium for  repairs  during  the  month 
of  July. 

Interior  refinishing  is  planned 
during  this  period  so  that  the 
large  hall  will  not  be  available 
for  any  of  the  usual  affairs  until 
the  work  is  completed. 


I LORING  LIBRARY  I 

I I 

Maj  additions  to  the  Loring 

Library  shelves  are  as  follows: 

FICTION 

The  best  of  the  new  novels 

THE  DIPLOMAT  — Aldridge, 
James. 

WINE  OF  ETNA— Baron,  Alex- 
ander. 

UNDER  THE  SKIN  — Bottome, 
Phyllis. 

LET  GO  OF  YESTERDAY  — 
Breslin,  Howard. 

HOMEWARD  BORNE — Chatter- 
ton,  Ruth. 

HIGH  VALLEY— Clift,  Charmian 
and  Johnston,  George. 

GLASS  BARRACKS — Cushman, 
C.F. 

EPISODE  ON  BEACON  HILH— 
Gallagher,  L.  J. 

MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  HORNBLOW- 
ER — Forester,  C.  S. 

PLYMOUTH  ADVENTURE— Geb- 
ler,  Ernest. 

EMBROIDERED  CITY  — Gelfan, 
Lewis. 

BARRACOON  — Hervey,  Harry. 

CIRCLE  OF  THE  DAY— Howe, 
Helen. 

THE  TOWN  — Richter,  Conrad. 


SHADOW  OF  A MAN — Sarton, 
May. 

RED  BONE  WOMAN  — Tillery, 
Carlyle. 

Detective,  Mystery  and 
Western  Stories 

BULLET  FOR  MY  LOVE— Cohen, 
O.  R. 

MAKE  HASTE  TO  LIVE — Gor- 
don, Mildred  and  Gordon,  Gor- 
don. 

BEYOND  A REASONABLE 
DOUBT— Grafton,  C.  W. 

THIRD  MAN — Greene,  Graham. 

BADMEN  ON  HALFADAY 
CREEK— Hendryx,  J.  B. 

STRANGERS  ON  A TRAIN  — 
Highsmith,  Patricia. 

RED  RANGE  — Manning,  Roy. 

LADY,  BE  CAREFUL  — Reeve, 
Christopher. 

LAW  OF  THE  GUN— Rider,  Brett. 

MURDER  AT  ARROWAYS  — 
Reilly,  Helen. 

RIMROCK  RIDER  — Tompkins, 
W.  A. 

NIGHTMARE  IN  MANHATTAN 
— Walsh,  Thomas. 

LAUGHING  BACCHANTE  — 
Yates,  Dornford. 


TIMELY  TIP 


NEW  RULING  ANNOUNCED  ON 
DEPENDENTS’  HOSPITALIZATION 


I 


Any  employee  who  is  carrying 
hospitalization  insurance  for  his 
family  through  the  Company,  or 
anyone  planning  to  take  out  such 
insurance  in  the  future,  now  does 
not  need  to  report  the  names  of 
his  dependents. 

In  the  past,  employees  had  to 


GIVE 

rHE  NEW  MAN 


report  the  names,  relationship  and 
date  of  birth  of  their  wives  (or 
husbands)  and  children.  Because 
of  a recent  change  in  ruling,  this 
is  no  longer  necessary. 

Any  employee  with  hospitali- 
zation insurance  for  his  depend- 
ents will  be  fully  covered  when- 
ever there  is  an  addition  to  his 
family  without  notifying  the  Com- 
pany of  the  addition. 

The  definition  of  a “dependent” 
as  referred  to  here  is: 

(1)  The  spouse  (either  husband 
or  wife)  of  the  insured  employee, 
if  the  spouse  is  not  employed  here. 

(2)  The  unmarried  child  or  chil- 
dren, if  over  fourteen  days  old 
and  under  19  years  of  age,  if  not 
employed  here. 

This  change  in  ruling  applies 
to  all  employees,  both  wage  and 
salaiT. 


It  may  look  like  a Chinese  puz- 
zle or  a bunch  of  antique  hatpins, 
but  actually  it’s  a piece  of  very 
good  advice.  In  case  you’ve  never 
solved  one  of  these  before,  you 
hold  the  paper  at  eye  level  to  de- 
cipher it. 


NON  - FICTION 

OPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  — Ab- 
bott, K.  P. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
COMMUNISM— Hunt,  R.  N.  C. 

MY  WORLD  IS  AN  ISLAND  — 
Ogilvie,  Elisabeth. 

RELUCTANT  FARMER  — Thane, 
Elswyth,  pseud. 

MY  66  YEARS  IN  THE  BIG 
LEAGUES  — Mack,  Connie. 

STUDIO  AND  SCHOOL  SERIES 
OF  RADIO  PLAYS— Egan,  J.  B. 

I MARRIED  A DINOSAUR  — 
Brown,  Lilian. 

BOWERY  TO  BELLEVUE  — Bar- 
ringer, E.  D. 

OF  MEN  AND  MOUNTAINS  — 
Douglas,  W.  O. 

KING-DOCTOR  OF  ULITHI  — 
Wees,  M.  P.  and  Thornton,  F.  B. 


I 1 

I Grounds  and  Guards  | 


JOHN  A.  SMITH 

Following  the  last  of  the  duck 
population  on  Store  Pond,  the  lat- 
est inhabitants  are  a few  families 
of  swallows.  They  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a new  housing  project 
by  Don  Tracy,  who  has  erected  a 
number  of  bird  houses  located 
chiefly  in  the  pond  with  others  on 
the  shore.  On  close  observation 
the  swallows  can  be  seen  busily 
engaged  going  in  and  out  of  the 
little  colored  houses  getting  their 
nests  ready  for  their  expected 
families. 

Harold  Drew  of  the  Plant 
Guards  took  advantage  of  his  day 
off  on  Monday,  June  5th,  to  attend 
the  graduation  exercises  at  Boston 
Garden,  his  son,  Richard,  being 
one  of  those  graduating  from  Bos- 
ton University. 

Jack  Smith,  Jr.,  son  of  Jack 
Smith  of  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment, completed  his  freshman 
year  at  Tufts  College  Monday, 
June  5th. 

Among  those  who  were  on  the 
sick  list  during  the  past  few  weeks 
were  Bob  Bonney,  Arthur  Hodsdon 
and  Antone  Lawrence  of  the  Plant 
Guards  and  Albert  Bratti,  Pete 
Bagni,  Bill  DeFelice  and  Sid  Zani- 
boni  of  the  Grounds  Department. 
All  were  affected  by  minor  ill- 
ness and  have  returned  to  their 
jobs  after  absences  of  short  dura- 
tion. 
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Everyone  seems  to  be  in  festive  spirits  and  busy  eating  tur- 
key in  this  corner  of  Harris  Hall. 


Master  of  ceremonies  Joe  Pioppi,  as  nimble  with  wit  as  with 
a baton,  delivers  a bon  mot  together  with  a cash  prize  to  Christine 
Gilligan,  who  held  high  average  in  Class  C of  the  Women’s 
League.  Seated,  left  to  right.  Tote  Raymond,  Mrs.  Pioppi,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Remick  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rezendes. 


Electrician  George  Aldrovandi  receives  a cash  award  in  behalf 
of  his  high-voltage  team,  who  finished  in  second  place  in  Class 
B of  the  Men’s  League.  In  the  foreground,  the  Remicks  and 
Rezendes  again  with  Pete  Schmitt  at  the  extreme  right. 


Food,  Cash  Prizes,  Entertainment,  Dancing 
Highlight  29th  Annual  Bowling  Banquet 

To  honor  outstanding  bowlers  of  the  past  season  and  to  officially 
wind  up  league  bowling  for  the  year  1949-50.  more  than  300  members 
and  guests  turned  out  for  the  29th  annual  bowling  banquet  on  May 
11.  Thirty-six  teams  were  I'epresented,  including  both  the  men’s  and 
women's  divisions. 

The  group  sat  down  to  a delicious  turkey  dinner  at  6:30  served 
by  the  Harris  Hall  staff.  Highlight  of  the  evening  came  when  Joe 
Pioppi.  master  of  ceremonies,  awarded  the  cash  prizes  to  the  out- 
standing bowlers. 

Among  the  teams  that  finished  “in  the  money”  were:  Men’s, 
Class  A,  Olympic  A.  C.,  Pioppi’s  Grill,  Cordage  Club  and  Robbins’  Oil; 
Class  B,  Pepsi-Cola,  Machine  Shop,  Camp  7 and  Happy  Valley;  Wom- 
en’s, Class  A,  Buttner’s,  Besse’s,  Mystery  Five,  Duxbury  Gas  Service 
and  Marois’  Market;  Class  B,  Sandy’s  6,  Bernard’s,  Happy-Go-Lucky, 
C.  I.  O.  272  and  Dexter  Shoe. 

Other  awards  in  the  Men’s  Division  included:  Class  A,  high  team 
single,  Robbins’  Oil,  548;  high  team  three,  Olympic  A.  C.,  1503;  high 
single.  Fleet  Campana,  143;  high  three,  Adolph  Cavicchi,  353;  averages. 
Class  A,  Vincent  Stefani,  99.6  77;  Class  B,  Eros  Scagliarini,  92.25/81; 
and  Class  C,  Angelo  Bastoni,  87.13  65. 

Men’s,  Class  B,  high  team  single  and  high  team  three.  Camp  7; 
high  single  and  high  three,  A1  Maloni;  averages.  Class  A,  A1  Maloni, 
96.1/82;  Class  B,  Ray  Merry,  90.59/73;  and  Class  C,  Libero  Zammarchi, 
87.3  65. 

WOMEN’S  LEAGUE 

Class  A,  high  team  single,  Buttner’s,  497 ; high  team  three,  Besse’s, 
1389;  high  single  and  high  three,  Hildy  Bittinger,  who  also  held  the 
high  average  of  99.11  74;  averages.  Class  B,  Sara  Doten,  86.49/74; 
Class  C,  Ii’ene  Sassi,  76.34/61. 

Class  B,  high  team  single  and  high  team  three,  Happy-Go-Lucky; 
high  single  and  high  three,  Alice  Manfredi;  averages.  Class  A,  Edna 
Banzi,  88.10/71;  Class  B,  Loraine  Beaulieu,  85.  81;  Class  C,  Christine 
Gilligan,  76.42/63. 

Gifts  were  presented  to  the  pin  boys,  Alton  Guaraldi,  Michael 
Maier,  Jr.,  John  Morey,  Jr.,  and  Harold  Stanghellini;  to  the  club 
steward,  William  Mayers,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  bowling  com- 
mittee, Stanley  Remick. 

Guests  for  the  evening  included  Plant  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weaver  spoke  just  prior  to  the  awarding  of  prizes. 

Credit  for  the  big  job  of  arrangements  belongs  to  the  bowling 
committee  headed  by  Stan  Remick,  assisted  by  Bill  Mayers,  Pete 
Schmitt,  Bill  Gilman  and  Jerry  Rezendes. 


Louis  Lima  takes  Joe  Pioppi’s 
spoofing  with  a grain  of  salt  as 
he  accepts  his  prize  envelope. 
Louis  was  captain  of  the  Cordage 
Club  team  which  finished  in  third 
place  in  Class  A. 


Tribute  for  the  efficient  serving  of  more  than  300  hungry  people  is  due  the  above  group.  Fore- 
ground, left  to  right,  Lucy  Jordan,  Annie  Gavoni,  Elsie  Cadorette,  Mary  Santos,  Lena  Shea,  Olga 
Walton  and  Clara  Solieri;  background,  John  Fontes,  Theodora  Babini,  Barbara  Brlgida,  Walter 
Motta,  Emily  Matinzi,  Barbara  Strassel,  Mannie  Furtado,  Marion  Robischaud,  Pauline  Lamb, 
Adeline  Anthony,  Ada  Tassinari,  Olga  Furtado,  Lillian  Marques,  Gladys  Malone,  Louise  Cristo- 
fori,  Irene  Tavares  and  Manuel  Motta. 
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accepts  teaching  job 


TO  JOIN  POLICE 


Harold  W.  Caramello,  son  of 
Manuel  B.  Caramello  of  No.  1 
Mill,  has  accepted  a teaching  po- 
sition in  one  of  the  Springfield 
High  Schools  where  he  will  also 
coach  athletics.  Harold,  who  was 
captain  of  the  Plymouth  High 
School  football  team,  was  gradu- 
ated on  June  11  from  Springfield 
College. 

f MANUFACTURING  | 

ORDER  DEPT.  I 


RITA  VALERIANI 

HI.  POLKS — This  is  your  new 
reporter  for  this  department,  re- 
cently transferred  from  Statis- 
tical. 

As  you  know,  Rita  Blanchard, 
formerly  of  this  department,  was 
transferred  to  the  Laboratory. 

Ella  Lemius,  who  was  mar- 
ried June  11th,  was  given  a sur- 
prise shower  at  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine Hall  on  Monday  evening. 
May  22nd,  when  she  received 
many  lovely  gifts.  The  Manufac- 
turing Order  Department  pre- 
sented her  with  a blanket  and 
a runner  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
June  7th.  We  all  wish  you  lots 
of  luck  and  happiness,  Ella. 


Mary  Graves  of  No.  1 Mill 
Spinning  Room  is  the  proud  moth- 
er of  this  ex-marine,  Adrian  L. 
Graves,  Jr.,  who  has  taken  up 
studies  at  the  Insular  Police  Acad- 
emy preparatory  to  joining  the 
Puerto  Rican  police  force,  one  of 
the  only  two  continentals  to  do  so. 

Adrian  is  married  to  a Puerto 
Rican  girl,  formerly  employed  at 
Fort  Bundy.  In  addition  to  Span- 
ish, he  speaks  fluent  Portuguese 
and  is  a licensed  airplane  pilot. 
He  received  high  grades  in  the 
Insular  Police  entrance  examina- 
tions. Previous  to  leaving  for 
Puerto  Rico  he  was  employed  here 
in  No.  2 Mill. 

Good  luck,  Adrian,  and  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graves,  parents  of  this  policeman. 

— Pauline  Eddy 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amando  Fortini 
and  children  motored  to  New  York 
City  on  May  27th.  They  spent 
three  days  sightseeing  and  visiting 
among  friends  and  relatives  and 
while  there  they  visited  Radio 
City,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
many  other  places  of  interest. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Pedio,  a 9 pound  10  ounce  girl  on 
May  19th,  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Texeira  Costado  is  out  with  a 
sore  arm. 

Gerald  Albertini  was  out  a week 
sick  the  last  week  of  May. 


' I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  \ 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Both  Antone  Neves  and  James 
Cadose  have  gone  to  the  hospital 
for  operations  for  ruptures. 

Allen  Cole  has  bought  a new 
Jeep.  He  says  no  other  car  will 
stand  the  rough  usage  that  he 
gives  it. 

Michael  Motta  has  been  out 
with  the  grippe  for  two  weeks  but 
is  back  at  work  now. 

Robert  Brock  has  also  been  out 
sick  but  is  back  with  us  again. 

Raymond  Henrion’s  son,  Ray- 
mond, Jr.,  is  graduating  from  tele- 
vision school  in  Boston,  June  16th. 
After  graduation  he  plans  to  work 
as  television  man  for  Sherman’s 
store  in  North  Plymouth. 

Margaret  McKee,  daughter  of 
Mathew  McKee,  was  married  June 
4th  at  the  Pilgrimage  Church  to 
Porter  Holmes,  son  of  Norman 
Holmes,  Company  plumber.  After 
the  wedding  a reception  was  held 
in  the  basement  of  the  church 
for  150  guests.  Immediately  after 
the  reception  the  couple  left  on 
a honeymoon  trip  through  the 
White  Mountains  and  to  Niagara 
Falls.  On  their  return  they  will 
make  their  home  on  Billington 
street  where  they  have  built  a new 
home. 

i HARRIS  HALL  i 

I I 

RENO  ZAMMARCHI 

We  are  all  happy  to  have  Annie 
Cassanelli  back  with  us  again  aft- 
er a week’s  absence  in  which  she 
cared  for  her  ailing  sister  who 
recently  was  released  from  the 
hospital. 

Manuel  Motta’s  son  Walter  and 
his  Mrs.  have  returned  to  Plym- 
outh recently  and  will  make  their 
home  hereabouts. 

Harris  Hall  has  been  a very 


PRETTY  PONTES 


As  cute  a twosome  as  we’ve 
seen  in  many  a month  are  these 
two  youngsters,  the  children  of 
John  Ponte  who  works  on  the 
Watson  in  No.  2 Mill  Preparation 
Room.  Sandra  is  three  while  her 
baby  brother  John  is  seven 
months.  Mrs.  Ponte  is  the  former 
Phyllis  Prouty  who  worked  in  the 
Main  Office  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage. 


CLASSIFIED 

WANTED  — A good  second-hand 
gas  refrigerator.  Tel.  154-R. 


FOR  SALE  — Washing  machine. 

Used  twice.  Will  sell  at  rea- 
sonable price.  Contact  John  Wa- 
ger at  Receiving  Department  or 
call  1872-J. 


busy  place  lately  what  with  ban- 
quets, etc.  being  added  on  to  the 
regular  work.  The  kitchen  staff 
did  a very  commendable  job. 

Yours  truly  has  replaced  Eddie 
Rossi  as  clerk  at  Harris  Hall  and 
reporter  for  same. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


JUNE,  1930 

The  annual  prize  contest  for 
places,  gardens  and  poultry  yards 
is  now  well  under  way.  We  have 
again  as  judge,  Henry  S.  Adams, 
who  will  make  three  visits  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  make  the  rat- 
ings. 

On  June  21  Harold  Damon  of 
the  Sales  Department  was  married 
to  Winifred  Hope,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  in  Brookline. 

Ninety  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Safety  Council  visited  the 
Company  on  their  annual  outing 
June  12.  They  made  their  head- 
quarters at  the  Auditorium  and  in 
the  morning  made  a trip  through 
the  factory. 

The  marriage  of  Olivio  Gavoni 
and  Ida  Scalabroni,  both  of  No.  3 
Mill,  is  to  take  place  this  Satur- 
day, June  28. 

Sam  Christie,  No.  3 Mill,  and 
Prank  Santos,  No.  2 Mill,  are 
members  of  the  Proud  Fathers’ 
Club.  Each  is  being  congratulated 
on  the  arrival  of  a baby  girl. 

The  two  Cordage  bathhouses 


<3^ooIisIi 


ness 


will  be  opened  for  the  season  next 
Monday,  June  30.  There  will  be 
men  in  charge  on  duty  every  day 
during  the  summer  through  the 
period  of  high  tide. 

The  Cordage  Club  is  rallying 
members  to  participate  in  the  Le- 
gion parade  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  | wake 
The  Club  will  furnish  costumes 
and  make-up. 

The  Club  baseball  team  has  ten 
wins  with  but  one  loss  to  its  credit. 
Johnny  Caton  still  leads  the  list 
in  hitting. 

At  the  Second  Annual  Rally  of 
the  Plymouth  Boy  Scouts  held  at 
Stephens  Field  on  June  21st, 

Troop  No.  23  of  North  Plymouth 
for  the  second  time  captured  first 
place.  Troop  23  is  sponsored  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  with 
Lucien  Laurent  as  Scoutmaster 
and  Ralph  E.  Weaver,  assistant 
Scoutmaster.  Judges  were  Assist- 
ant Scout  Executive  Fillmore  of 
Middleboro,  Commissioner  E.  E. 
Freeman  of  Kingston,  and  Troop 
Committeeman  H.  G.  Roberts  of 
Plymouth. 


“Grandma,  do  you  have  to  take 
all  those  different  kinds  of  pills 
every  day?” 

“Yes,  Judy.  Yellow  ones  for  my 
liver,  pink  ones  for  my  stomach, 
black  ones  for  my  heart  and 
orange  ones  for  my  nerves.” 

“Well,  Grandma,  what  are  the 
red  ones  for  — to  direct  traffic?” 


Vincent  Starrett  tells  a story  of 
a Turkish  sultan  who  awoke  his 
current  favorite  in  a great  state 
of  excitement.  “Quick,”  he  cried, 
“give  me  my  spectacles  before  I 
up.”  When  the  favorite 
brought  them  to  him,  he  ex- 
plained, “I’m  having  a beautiful 
dream,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
things  in  it  I can’t  clearly  make 
out.” 

4:  * 

Woman  Customer  (in  bank);  “I 
would  like  to  make  a loan.” 

Bank  Official:  “You’ll  have  to 
see  the  loan  arranger.” 

Woman:  “Who?” 

Official:  “The  loan  arranger. 
The  loan  arranger!” 

Woman:  “Oh,  you  mean  the  one 
who  says,  ‘Hi-Ho  Silver?’  ” 

* * ♦ 

“For  what  was  Louis  XIV  chiefiy 
responsible?”  asked  the  history 
professor. 


The  eager  beaver  in  the  front 
row  had  his  hand  up  in  a jiffy. 
“Louis  XV,  sir,”  he  replied. 

* * * 

Customs  Officer,  holding  up 
bottle  of  Scotch:  “I  thought  you 
said  there  was  nothing  but  clothes 
in  this  valise?” 

Tourist:  “That’s  right,  sir. 

That’s  my  night  cap.” 

* * * 

Courtship  is  like  a poker  game. 
They  start  with  a jack  and  a 
queen,  then  they  have  a pair  and 
each  thinks  the  other  has  the  ace 
of  hearts,  he  leads  with  a diamond, 
she  shows  a flush,  he  calls  her 
hand  and  they  wind  up  with  a 
full  house. 

♦ * * 

Jock:  “And  how  do  you  like  your 
radio,  Mac?” 

Mac:  “Mon,  it’s  grand,  but  the 
wee  light’s  hard  to  read  by.” 

* * * 

Harry:  “What’s  the  Mason-Dix- 
on  line?” 

Larry:  “It’s  the  division  between 
‘you-air  and  ‘youse  guys.’  ” 

♦ * ♦ 

Jean:  “I’m  knitting  something 
that  will  make  my  boy  friend 
happy.” 

Jane:  “Oh,  a sweater  for  him?” 

Jean;  “No,  a sweater  for  me.” 


BUILDING  BUG  BITES  MANY  AT  CORDAGE 


Cordage  employees  are  fast  becoming  house-owners,  judging 
by  the  many  of  them  who  have  either  bought  or  built  themselves 
new  homes  recently. 

They  believe  in  the  future  of  their  community  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  investing  large  sums  in  permanent  homes.  They 
think  Plymouth  and  surrounding  towns  are  good  places  to  live, 
to  work,  to  bring  up  their  families. 

We  have  selected  among  this  ever-growing  group  a few  of 
the  people  who  are  building  or  have  recently  built  new  houses. 
Surprisingly  enough,  the  majority  of  them  represent  the  work- 
manship of  our  employees  themselves.  In  most  cases  they  are 
building  their  own  homes  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit,  which 
proves  not  only  that  they  are  skilled  workmen,  but  also  that 
they  have  an  eye  toward  thrift  and  a hankering  to  do  things 
for  themselves.  In  other  cases  our  employees  have  decided  to 
leave  the  building  to  the  contractors  and  are  content  merely 
to  putter  on  the  landscaping. 

The  CORDAGE  NEWS  is  proud  to  present  this  group  of 
houses  to  its  readers  and  congratulates  the  owners  on  them 
vision  and  initiative  in  taking  this  big  forward  step. 


Situated  high  on  a hill  on  Liberty  street,  this  handsome  Cape 
Cod  house  belongs  to  Mariano  Ledo,  No.  1 Mill  spinner.  Mariano 
did  much  of  the  carpentry  on  his  house  and  moved  in  in  1947.  The 
upstairs  is  still  unfinished  but  Mariano  intends  to  work  on  it  gradu- 
ally in  his  spare  time. 


All  of  the  construction  work  with  the 
exception  of  the  masonry  was  done  by 
Joseph  Minelli  of  No.  2 and  3 Mills.  The 
house  has  five  rooms  downstairs  and  room 
for  two  upstairs  although  they  are  not 
yet  finished.  Joe  has  still  to  build  himself 
a vestibule  and  garage.  This  house  is  on 
Route  3A  in  Kingston. 


A small,  neat  house  in  Cape  Cod  style 
was  the  choice  of  John  Goellar  of  the  Rope 
Room.  John  has  four  rooms  all  on  one 
floor  on  Carver  road  where  he  moved  last 
September.  He  already  has  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  comes  with  owning  your 
own  home.  “It’s  like  heaven,’’  says  John. 
He  formerly  lived  in  a Company  house. 


Commanding  a beautiful  view  of  the 
bay  and  Duxbury,  this  handsome  house 
high  up  on  Cherry  street  belongs  to  the 
Alfred  Lopes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopes,  both  of 
Commercial  Twine,  did  it  all  but  the  plas- 
tering. From  digging  the  foundation,  right 
through  to  built-in  bookcases  and  ironing 
board,  tiling  and  papering,  they  did  it  all. 


Nestled  among  tall  whispering  pines  in  the  new  development 
in  Kingston  known  as  Bay  Path,  is  this  low  rambling  house  which 
belongs  to  Charles  Henry  of  the  Machine  Shop.  The  house  has 
four  rooms,  breezeway  and  garage.  Charlie  moved  in  a few  weeks 
ago.  He  was  the  first  to  build  in  this  new  section. 


Ferdinand  Zoccolante  of  the  Shipping  Department,  having 
begun  his  house  even  before  the  war  ended,  is  further  advanced 
than  his  fellow-workers.  Zoc  did  most  of  the  work  on  his  semi- 
colonial house  of  five  rooms  which  is  located  on  Carver  road. 
He’s  concentrating  on  the  landscaping  now. 


Four  rooms  and  bath  comprise 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo 
Bongiovanni.  both  employees  of 
No.  1 Mill.  Their  house  is  on 
Standish  avenue  and  needs  only 
landscaping  to  complete  it. 


Manuel  Motta  of  No.  1 Mill  is  another  em- 
ployee who  figured  he  could  save  considerably 
on  the  cost  of  his  Cape  Cod  house  by  doing  much 
of  the  work  himself.  Located  at  17  Ocean  'View 
avenue,  the  house  has  five  rooms,  all  downstairs. 
They’ll  finish  upstairs  later. 


Joseph  Silva  of  No.  3 Mill  did  all  of  the 
carpentry  on  his  five-room  house  with  the 
exception  of  the  framework.  Begun  on  May 
15,  1948,  Joe  was  able  to  move  his  family 
in  six  months  later.  (CORDAGE  NEWS, 
Jan.  1949). 


Edward  E.  Freeman,  overseer  of  No. 
2 Mill,  spends  practically  all  of  his  spare 
time  on  Landing  road  in  Duxbury  these 
days  where  he  is  building  himself  a 
four-room  Cape  Codder,  all  on  one 
floor.  Ed  started  his  house  last  summer 
and  did  all  of  it  but  the  framework. 


It  took  Frank  Cavacco  out  80  aays 
of  spare-time  work  to  build  himself 
this  four-room  house  on  Ocean  'View 
avenue.  From  digging  his  own  founda- 
tion and  making  the  framework,  right 
through  to  painting  and  papering, 
Frank  did  all  that  the  law  would  allow. 


Robert  Olsen  of  the  Laboratory  selected  an 
L-shaped  ranch  style  for  his  house  on  Center- 
hill  road,  Kingston  Heights.  With  lots  of  big 
windows  and  an  intei’esting  room  arrangement. 
Bob  is  looking  forward  to  moving  in  soon.  Co- 
worker Everett  Warner  has  bought  a lot  of  land 
across  the  way  and  hopes  to  build  soon. 
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The  Ropewalk,  Oldest  Building 
In  Plant,  To  Be  Razed  Soon 


Within  the  next  few  weeks,  work  will  begin  in  taking  down  the 
Ropewalk. 

The  Walk,  almost  as  old  as  the  Company  itself,  was  retired  from 
its  ropemaking  job  on  April  5,  1947.  On  that  date  the  forming  and 
laying  machines  ceased  their  many  journeys  up  and  down  the 
shadowy  grounds  of  the  Walk,  the  frames  at  the  Seaside  end  were 
stripped  of  their  bobbins  of  yarn,  and  the  men  who  were  making 
rope  on  those  time-honored  1500-foot  polished  alleys  were  assigned 
to  other  jobs.  The  era  of  the  Ropewalk  had  ended. 


HEADS  NEW  PAPER- 
TWISTING DIVISION 


r 


LLOYD  W.  CARPENTER 

Lloyd  W.  Carpenter,  a native 
of  Attleboro,  arrived  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  on  June  26  to  assume 
his  duties  as  head  of  our  new 
paper-twisting  department. 

This  new  project  is  another 
forward  step  in  the  Company’s 
policy  to  add  any  supplementary 
lines  which  will  fit  in  with  our 
operations.  Paper- twisting  seems 
to  fall  into  that  category.  We  are 
processors  of  fiber  and  paper  is 
a fibrous  material.  Twisting,  too, 
is  something  with  which  the  Com- 
pany has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence. The  paper  industry  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  recent  years 
imd  indications  point  to  a broader 
|ise  of  paper  than  ever  in  the  near 
future.  The  new  department  will 
De  located  on  the  top  floor  of  No. 

1 Mill. 

, This  is  not  Plymouth’s  first  en- 
'.ry  in  the  paper  field.  For  a 
lecade  or  so  we  manufactured 
)aper  cores  for  wire  rope. 

I Mr.  Carpenter  comes  to  us  with 
ifteen  years’  experience  in  paper 
.wisting.  He  has  woi'ked  in  paper 
pills  since  1929  and  has  held  key 
positions  in  the  manufacture  of 
)aper  and  paper  products.  He  is 

II  graduate  of  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  where  he  ob- 
ained  a B.S.  degree  in  the  pulp 
^.nd  paper  chemistry  division. 

I A keen  sailing  enthusiast,  he  is 
looking  forward  to  spending  his 
leisure  time  this  summer  out  in 
he  bay.  He  is  also  interested  in 
ishing  and  hunting. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  married  and 
as  two  daughters  of  high  school 
ge.  He  plans  to  move  his  family 
0 Plymouth  as  soon  as  he  has 
)cated  a house  for  them. 

With  his  many  years  of  experi- 
nce  in  the  paper  field,  he  is  well-  ! 
ualified  to  head  our  new  de-  | 
artment.  1 


PLEASE  ANSWER 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Sometime  tomorrow  you  will 
be  handed  a questionnaire.  (If 
you  get  the  CORDAGE  NEWS 
by  mail  you  will  find  it  en- 
closed with  the  paper.) 

We  ask  that  you  take  a few 
minutes  of  your  time  to  read 
this  through  and  answer  all 
the  questions  completely  and 
frankly.  We  do  NOT  ask  you 
to  sign  it  because  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  us  who  you  are.  It’s 
what  you  think  that  matters. 

After  you  have  filled  this  in, 
drop  it  in  one  of  the  many  spe- 
cial boxes  which  have  been  set 
up  in  convenient  places  around 
the  plant. 

—THE  EDITORS 


JACOB  DRIES,  66 
DIES  SUDDENLY 


JACOB  DRIES 

Jacob  W.  Dries,  foi'mer  Ship- 
ping Department  Overseer,  and  a 
“50-year  man”  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  on  December  31,  1945, 
died  suddenly  last  Thursday  aft- 
ernoon, July  13.  He  would  have 
reached  his  67th  year  on  July  20. 

Jake  came  to  work  here  at  the 
age  of  12  as  water  boy  and  spent 
the  next  twelve  years  in  the  Tag 
Room  tying  tags,  carrying  mail 
and  acting  as  messenger  boy.  He 
then  went  to  the  rope  warehouse 
and  shipping  department  where 
he  was  rope  weigher  and  biller. 
He  was  later  made  head  of  that 
department  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  he  retired  in  1945 
after  completing  more  than  fifty 
years  of  service. 

His  keen  interest  in  Company 
and  community  activities  includ- 
ed Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  As- 
sociation. Plant  Council,  Cordage 
Men’s  Club,  Cordage  Ball  Club 
and  the  huge  Labor  Day  celebra- 
tions that  Company  employees 
participated  in  for  many  years. 

Jake  saw  the  Company  cele- 
brate its  75th  anniversary,  its 
100th  anniversary,  as  well  as  the 
Golden  Anniversary  for  G.  F. 
Holmes  in  1909.  and  was  a com- 
mitteeman on  all  these  affairs. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


CORDAGE  CLUB 
OUTING  AUG.  6TH 

A real  old-fashioned  rock  clam- 
bake will  be  the  highlight  of  the 
annual  Cordage  Club  outing  to 
be  held  on  August  6 at  the  John 
Alden  Club  grounds.  The  bake 
will  be  prepared  and  served  by 
the  same  caterers  who  put  on  last 
year’s  highly  successful  feast. 

The  menu  will  include  clams, 
fish,  lobsters,  frankfurts,  sausages, 
potatoes,  onions,  sweet  corn, 
brown  bread,  watermelon  and  cof- 
fee. 

Sports  will  include  bocci,  horse- 
shoes and  other  games. 

George  Aldrovandi  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge,  as- 
sisted by  Bob  Martin,  Bob  Samp- 
son, Andrew  Brenner  and  Louis 
Cleveland.  The  outing  is  open  to 
club  members  at  reduced  rates 
and  to  others  at  the  regular  price. 
Reservations  must  be  made  by 
August  1.  Tickets  are  available  at 
the  Cordage  Club. 


PENSION  PLAN 
JOINERS 

Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  of  the  Re- 
search Department  and  Betty 
Chandler  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  have  signed  up 
as  new  members  of  the  Company 
Retirement  Plan.  Their  member- 
ships are  effective  as  of  July  1st. 


Little  or  no  use  has  been  made 
of  the  building  since  April,  1947, 
and  since  we  have  adequate  ca- 
pacity on  our  rope  machines  to 
make  Plymouth  quality  rope,  it 
has  been  decided  to  raze  the  old 
Ropewalk.  It  has  been  a fire  haz- 
ard since  it  is  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  wood  and  this  hazard 
will  be  removed  when  the  build- 
ing is  demolished. 

The  Head  House  portion  of  the 
Walk,  including  the  four-strand 
room  and  cut  stock,  will  be  main- 
tained. 

With  its  razing,  Plymouth  Cord- 
age loses  one  of  its  last  tangible 
ties  with  the  past,  for  here,  as  at 
no  other  spot  in  the  Company, 
could  one  sense  the  nostalgic  at- 
mosphere of  the  19th  century  and 
early  ropemaking  craftsmanship. 

From  this  long  weatherbeaten 
building  has  come  some  of  the 
world’s  finest  rope,  varying  in  size 
from  14 -inch  diameter  to  the  his- 
toric 21 -inch  circumference  cable 
laid  rope  which  required  three 
railroad  fiat  cars  to  carry  it  away. 

At  one  time  the  Walk  turned 
out  a quarter-million  pounds  of 
rope  a week,  all  made  according 
to  Plymouth's  time-honored  high 
standards.  Right  up  to  the  end 
of  World  War  II  it  contributed 
its  share  to  Plymouth’s  huge  pro- 
duction schedule. 

The  Ropewalk  began  its  career 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Editorial  Notes 

Another  Milestone 

The  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  observes  its  fifth 
birthday  this  month. 

The  NEWS  had  its  beginning  in  July,  1945.  Not  a very 
long  while  ago  in  years,  but  in  events  it  was  a long,  long 
time  ago. 

We  were  still  at  war.  Hundreds  of  our  employees  were 
at  far  flung  battlefronts.  The  NEWS  in  its  first  issue  echoed 
the  war  happenings.  There  was  a column  on  victory  gardens, 
another  on  letters  from  servicemen.  We  were  urged  to  buy 
war  bonds  for  victory.  A picture  page  was  headed  “Rope 
At  War.”  Headlines  on  that  first  edition  were  “First  Manila 
Reaches  U.  S.” 

We  have  come  a long  way  since  that  time.  Wartime 
problems  have  given  way  to  peacetime  problems.  The  fiber 
shortage  has  been  alleviated  somewhat.  Our  servicemen  have 
returned. 

The  CORDAGE  NEWS  has  made  note  of  all  these  happen- 
ings. It  has  tried  to  report  all  the  events  and  problems 
concerning  our  Company  and  its  people  which  it  felt  the 
employees  should  know  about. 

In  reviewing  the  CORDAGE  NEWS’  growth  since  its 
birth  in  1945  it  strikes  us  that  the  paper  is  more  than  ever  a 
publcation  by  and  for  the  employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage. 
It  is  a paper  dedicated  to  bettering  our  Company  and 
its  employees’  welfare,  to  furthering  American  freedom  and 
security,  extolling  the  wonderful  American  way  of  living. 

As  we  strike  out  on  our  sixth  year,  we  share  with  our 
readers  the  risks  we  face  by  fast-moving  world  events.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  still  remains  a sacred  right  which  we 
hope  to  avail  ourselves  of  for  a long,  long  time  to  come. 


COMPANY  HOUSES 
OFFERED  FOR  SALE 

The  Company  offered  the  sec- 
ond parcel  of  properties  this  year 
for  sale  to  employee  tenants  on 
July  5. 

These  properties,  located  on  Sea 
View  Street  and  Park  Road  are 
as  follows: 

25-31  Sea  View  Street 

House  No.  66.  4-family  house. 
17-23  Sea  View  Street 
House  No.  67.  4-family  house. 
9-15  Sea  View  Sti'eet 

House  No.  68.  4-family  house. 
9-15  Park  Road 

House  No.  71.  4-family  house. 
17-23  Park  Road 
House  No.  72,  4-family  house. 
16-22  Park  Road 
House  No.  81.  4-family  house. 
25-31  Park  Road 

House  No.  102,  4-family  house. 
9-15  Sea  View  Street 
Lot  and  6 metal  garages. 

As  previously,  active  employees 
or  former  employees  now  retired 
wdth  pension  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  purchase,  the  em- 
ployee tenant  with  most  continu- 
ous active  service  having  first 
choice. 


| '‘BALLA”  BRINGS  930 
TONS  MEXICAN  SISAL 

The  SS  Balia,  a Norwegian 
freighter,  paid  us  another  visit 
last  week  arriving  here  on  Mon- 
day evening,  July  10,  at  about 
7:30  o'clock.  The  boat  brought  in 
a cargo  of  5,000  bales  of  Mexican 
sisal,  weighing  about  930  tons. 

Unloading  began  the  following 
morning  and  was  completed  at 
7:45  p.m.  The  freighter  sailed  at 
8 p.m.  for  New  York. 


UNION  AGREEMENT 
IS  RENEWED 

The  agreement  between  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  and  Tex- 
tile 'Workers  Union  of  America 
(C.I.O.)  automatically  renewed 
itself  again  on  June  1,  1950. 

This  makes  the  third  year  that 
the  agreement  last  negotiated  and 
agreed  to,  effective  as  of  June  1, 
1948,  will  have  been  in  force. 

Copies  of  this  printed  agree- 
ment are  still  available  and  any 
employee  in  the  bargaining  unit 
may  have  another  copy  by  re- 
questing same  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  Overseer, 
or  Steward. 


PIO  ALVITTI 
DIES  SUDDENLY 


PIO  ALVITTI 

Pio  Alvitti,  aged  50  years,  died 
suddenly  on  Friday,  June  23rd.  He 
had  worked  the  day  before  at  his 
job  here  as  baler  twine  bailer  in 
No.  2 Mill  and  death  came  in  his 
sleep. 

He  was  born  in  Italy  and  came 
to  work  here  on  May  26,  1915.  He 
has  been  employed  in  both  No.  2 
and  No.  3 Mills.  During  World 
War  I he  served  as  a sergeant 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  in  France. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Harold  Watter- 
son,  both  former  employees  of  the 
Company,  and  two  granddaugh- 
ters, all  of  Plymouth. 

Ml'.  Alvitti’s  many  friends  here 
extend  their  sincere  sympathies 
to  his  widow  and  daughter. 


RETIRED  FOREMAN 
DIES 


WILLIAM  S.  PIERCE 

William  S.  Pierce,  aged  77  years, 
and  for  42  years  an  employee  of 
the  Company,  died  on  July  3,  ex- 
actly eleven  years  following  his 
retirement  from  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed here  as  a spinning  room 
foreman  in  No.  2 Mill  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement,  although  he  had 
previously  worked  in  the  other 
mills,  too. 

A native  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  Pierce 
came  to  work  here  on  March  1, 
1897,  and  was  retired  on  a pen- 
sion on  July  3,  1939.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  OW  Colony 
Mutual  Relief  Association,  having 
joined  that  organization  52  years 
ago.  He  was  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Cordage  Club  and  of 
I.O.O.F.  Checker  playing  and 
baseball  were  other  interests  of 
his  and  his  principal  hobby  was 
collecting  Indian  relics.  His  col- 
lection of  arrowheads  and  other 
artifacts  is  very  large  and  has 
been  judged  an  excellent  one. 
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ROPEWALK 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

of  service  in  the  spring  of  1825 
under  the  guidance  of  Boui'ne 
Spooner.  In  those  days  the  Walk 
was  practically  the  entfie  rope 
plant.  Here  on  crude  hackling 
machines  fiber  was  prepared  for 
spinning.  Then  it  was  spun  into 
yarn  by  a spinner  who  wound  a 
“strike”  of  fiber  around  his  waist 
and  then  walked  off  backward 
from  the  wheel,  spinning  the  yarn 
through  sensitive  hands.  A large 
spinning  wheel  (now  preserved  as 
a relic  at  the  Auditorium)  was 
turned  by  a boy  to  convey  power 
to  the  “whirls”  or  small  spindles 
to  which  the  end  of  the  yarn  was 
fastened.  Then  the  yarns  were 
formed  into  strands  and  laid  into 
ropes  on  the  forming  and  laying 
grounds.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
employee  walked  about  seven  and 
a half  miles  during  the  work  day. 

Strands  for  rope  made  in  the 
Walk  could  only  be  as  long  as  the 
Ropewalk  itself  and,  after  the 
shortening  due  to  twisting,  the 
common  length  of  rope  made  in 
the  Walk  was  a 200  - fathom 
length.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
this  was  long  enough.  However, 
on  one  occasion  the  Walk  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  a 12-inch 
cable  400  fathoms  long  for  a res- 
cue job  in  Baltimore.  This  length 
was  achieved  by  splicing  two 
lengths  of  200-fathom  rope,  mak- 
ing a piece  of  rope  almost  a half- 
mile  long. 

This  presented  a shipping  prob- 
lem as  it  was  much  too  long  to 
coil.  It  was  finally  passed  hand 
over  hand  through  one  of  the 
Ropewalk  windows,  through  the 
warehouse,  and  laid  end  for  end 
in  a large  freight  car  which  took 
it  to  Baltimore. 

Men  in  the  Ropewalk  were  used 
to  handling  special  jobs  like  that. 

In  fact,  that  was  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  making  rope  there. 
The  Walk  could  produce  any  size 
to  order  and  make  it  up  faster 
than  it  could  be  manufactured 
elsewhere  and  it  was  called  upon 
frequently  for  emergency  orders. 

In  the  words  of  a former  super- 
intendent: “We  could  get  an  or- 
der in  the  morning,  turn  it  out  in 
the  Walk,  and  have  it  on  the  aft- 
ernoon train.”  Today  we  carry 
larger  inventories  so  that  we  can 
handle  practically  all  rush  orders 
that  come  in. 

At  the  time  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  the  Walk  fui'nished  |l 
all  the  rope  for  a four-masted 
vessel  on  exhibition  there.  This 
consisted  of  fifteen  tons  of  tarred 
hemp  rigging  ranging  from  14" 
diameter  to  eight-inch  circum- 
ference. 

Working  conditions  in  that  long  i 
building  were  often  rugged.  In 
addition  to  the  many  miles  per 
day  which  an  employee  walked, 
the  temperatures  there  often 
reached  extremes.  In  the  coldest 
winter  days  it  has  sometimes 
gone  below  zero  while  during  the 
hottest  summer  days,  because  of 
its  low,  flat  roof,  the  thermometer 
often  indicated  90-degree  heat. 
Nevertheless  one  heard  few  com- 
plaints from  the  workmen  who 
often  expressed  a preference  to 
work  there. 

With  the  Ropewalk’s  demise, 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s  last 
vivid  reminder  of  the  Company’s 
pioneering  beginning  passes  into 
oblivion. 
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In  the  old  days  it  was  done  in  this  time-  and  manpower-consum- 
ing method.  Contrast  this  tiresome  operation  with  those  shown  to 
the  right.  Manuel  Santos  in  the  foreground. 


The  first  industrial  truck  installed  by  the  Company  in  1919  was 
of  this  tractor-type.  These  tractors  are  used  within  the  mills  for. 
moving  bobbins  of  yarn.  These  trains  shuttle  back  and  forth  continu-  ! 
ously  during  the  day  from  preparation  to  spinning;  to  treating 
frames,  balling  and  ropemaking  machines.  Alfred  Costa  is  the  op- 
erator. 


A 3000-pound  coil  of  nine-inch  Plymouth  Ship  Brand  Manila  can 
be  loaded  into  a freight  car  practically  without  effort  by  use  of  this 
fork  truck.  The  forks  have  been  moved  together  so  that  they  can 
enter  the  core  of  the  coil.  Jim  Berardi  is  the  operator. 


Beneath  this  massive  load  of  tying  twine  is  a little  two-layer 
wooden  platform  which  we  call  a pallet.  This  stout  piece  of  lumber 
is  supporting  a load  of  3000  pounds  as  it  is  moved  safely  and  surely 
into  a freight  car.  Jim  Berardi  guides  the  load.  Not  a single  accident 
has  been  reported  since  the  introduction  of  the  pallet  system  in  1940. 


The  newest  addition  to  our  mechanized  materials  handling  equip- 
ment is  this  versatile  light  duty  fork  truck.  Harold  Damon  gives  it 
a preliminary  work-out  in  one  of  the  warehouses  by  trying  out  the 
pallet  system.  A full  pallet  load  of  fiber  would  weigh  about  1600 
pounds  and  could  be  easily  lifted  by  this  2,000-pound  capacity  truck 
to  a height  of  about  ten  feet. 

Company’s  Ten  Industrial  Trucks 
Pay  Off  In  Better  Efficiency 


With  the  recent  purchase  of  a 
new  light  duty  truck  in  the  2,000 
pound  capacity  class,  the  Com- 
pany now  has  a total  of  ten  stor- 
age battei’y  - powered  pieces  of 
equipment  for  the  handling  of 
materials  in  the  plant. 

The  new  truck  was  put  into 
service  on  June  12  and  will  be 
used  on  the  platforms  by  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  in  storing 
fiber  and  supplies.  It  has  a foi'k 
truck  chassis  to  which  various 
devices  can  be  attached.  Wil- 
liam Curt  has  been  assigned  as 
operator  of  this  new  equipment. 

Plymouth  Cordage  began  mech- 
anizing the  handling  of  its  mate- 
rials back  in  1919  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a tractor  for  moving 
bobbins  of  yarn.  This  is  still  in 
active  use.  Pi’evious  to  that, 
materials  were  moved  by  manual 
methods  with  hand  trucks,  proc- 
esses which  were  not  only  tedi- 
ous but  also  required  considerable 
time,  muscle  and  often  resulted 
in  back  strain  and  accidents. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  large 
production  needs  of  today,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  turned  to  mecha- 
nization in  the  handling  and  stor- 
ing of  its  production  materials 
and  the  industrial  trucks  have 
contributed  a large  share  to  the 
modern  efficiency  of  the  plant 
and  the  position  of  leadership 
which  our  Company  enjoys  in  the 
industry  today.  They  also  con- 
serve man  power  and  improve 
working  conditions.  They  are  put 
to  work  for  us  from  the  time  our 
raw  materials  arrive  here  to  the 
time  we  ship  our  finished  product. 

The  Receiving  Department  has 
three  of  these  mechanical  aids  for 
storing  materials.  Approximately 
50,000  tons  of  fiber  arrive  at  the 
plant  annually  by  freight  car  and 
boat.  This  material  must  be 
moved  rapidly  to  avoid  high  de- 
murrage costs.  Our  powered 
trucks  speed  up  the  transfer  into 
the  warehouses. 

The  pallet  system  introduced 
here  in  1940  has  been  a great 
time-saver.  Six  bales  are  stacked 
on  a pallet  and  the  entire  pallet 
load  is  lifted  by  fork  truck  and 
taken  into  the  warehouse  where 
fiber  can  be  stacked  in  piles  up 
to  four  pallet-loads  high. 

This  same  system  is  used  in 


storing  cartons  of  supplies  or  any 
other  material  that  can  be 
stacked  on  pallets. 

The  fork  trucks  are  used  too  in 
removing  material  as  needed  by 
just  reversing  the  stacking  proc- 
ess. These  almost  - human  trucks 
can  unload  the  highest  stack  of 
fiber  quickly,  safely  and  effort- 
lessly. 

UN-PALLETABLE 

While  the  pallet  system  is  sat- 
isfactory for  many  purposes,  in 
some  cases,  such  as  unloading 
fiber  boats,  it  is  not  practical.  For 
one  reason  it  would  tie  up  too 
many  pallets  (which  cost  about 
$4.00  apiece)  for  too  long  a period 
of  time.  It  has  also  proved  un- 
suitable in  low-ceiling  warehouses 
where  the  height  is  not  sufficient 
to  take  more  than  two  pallet 
loads. 

With  the  pallet  system,  much 
more  fiber  can  be  unloaded, 
transported  and  warehoused  than 
by  the  manual  method.  Similar 
savings  are  made  in  loading 
freight  cars.  It  is  savings  like 
these  that  have  helped  to  make 
possible  the  many  improvements 
in  working  conditions  here. 

Mechanization  has  also  proved 
a help  in  moving  materials  with- 
in the  mills.  Here  battery-pow- 
ered trucks  of  the  tractor  type 
are  used  to  move  bobbins  of  yarn 
where  needed  and  finished  coils 
of  rope  to  the  covering  room. 
There  are  five  of  these  tractors, 
one  each  in  No.  1 Mill,  and  the 
Rope  Room,  and  three  in  No.  2 
Mill.  No.  2 Mill  also  has  two  of 
the  work-saver  type  trucks  for 
use  in  the  basement. 

Another  fork  truck  is  used  by 
the  Shipping  Department  and  is 
commandeered  by  Jim  Berardi. 
Here  coils  of  rope  weighing  up  to 
4,000  pounds  are  moved  easily, 
quickly  and  safely.  A new  and  in- 
genious method  of  handling  the 
large  coils  was  introduced  here 
a short  time  ago  whereby  the 
truck’s  forks  are  brought  together 
and  inserted  through  the  core  of 
the  coil  and  act  as  a ram  for  pick- 
ing up,  moving  and  depositing  the 
coil.  The  pallet  system  is  used  by 
the  Shipping  Department  for 
warehouse  storage.  Live  skids 
loaded  with  rope  and  twine  are 
(Continued  on  Page  Four) 
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NEW  SUGGESTION  PLAN 
COMMITTEE  NAMED 

The  Company  has  appointed 
the  following  to  serve  on  the  Sug- 
gestion Plan  Committee  beginning 
July  6,  1950: 

S.  A.  Reed  1 yr.  term 

E.  G.  Wadell  2 yr.  term 

P.  R.  Billey  3 yr.  term 

B.  B.  Moore 4 yr.  term 

J.  W.  Searles,  Permanent  Chair- 
man-Secretary 

All  or  most  of  the  investigation 
of  suggestions  submitted  will  be 
made  by  Baxter  Moore  for  the 
Committee. 

It  is  planned  to  appoint  a new 
member  each  year,  to  replace  the 
member  whose  term  expires  that 
year.  Appointments  hereafter  will 
be  for  four  years. 


Recent  cash  awards  for  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

$25.00  to  Louis  Valeriani  of  No. 
2 Mill  for  a suggestion  adopted 
and  put  into  practice  pertaining 
to  the  handling  of  Nylon  Sheehan 
Carrier  ropes  for  stabilaying. 

$5.00  to  Harold  F.  Parma  of 
No.  2 Mill  for  a suggestion  adopted 
pertaining  to  fiber  feeding  tables. 

$5.00  to  Spencer  H.  Brewster 
for  a suggestion  adopted  of  a 
change  in  the  large  sign  on  the 
roof  of  No.  1 Mill. 


ENDS  CONCERT  TOUR 

Richard  P.  Govoni,  son  of 
Oliver  Govoni  of  the  Covering 
Room  and  well  known  accordion 
teacher  of  Plymouth  and  Brock- 
ton, has  recently  completed  a 
series  of  successful  concert  tours 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Among  the  cities  he  covered  in 
his  tour  were  Portland,  Lewiston, 
New  Bedford,  Lynn,  where  he 
played  to  a capacity  audience  of 

25.000  at  the  Music  Festival;  and 
Maynard  where  he  played  before 

18.000  people. 

Young  Govoni,  a protege  of 
Professor  Frank  Gaviani  of  Bos- 
ton, received  his  degree  in  music 
in  1949  and  since  then  has  be- 
come famous  as  a concert  artist 
by  being  the  first  accordionist  to 
be  featured  as  soloist  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston.  He  also  has 
the  distinction  of  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  World’s  Champion  Ac- 
cordion Quintet. 


JACOB  DRIES 

( Continued  from  Page  1 > 

His  hobbies  included  raising 
fancy  poultry  and  pedigreed  rab- 
bits and  making  lawn  toys  and 
novelties  (CORDAGE  NEWS, 
Sept.  1949). 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Marion 
(Cobb)  Dries,  he  left  a daughter, 
Betty,  who  is  married  to  Raymond 
Bi’ock  of  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment. 


(Above)  The  truck’s  work  for  the  day  is  done  and  it  must  now 
be  taken  to  one  of  the  charging  stations  to  be  refueled  for  the  next 
day’s  job.  Eddie  Strassel  is  shown  turning  on  the  current  which 
charges  the  battery  in  his  fork  truck. 

(Below)  Good  equipment  needs  regular  and  thorough  servicing. 
At  periodic  intervals  our  battery-powered  trucks  are  run  over  the 
greasing  pit  in  the  Company  garage  to  be  serviced.  Jim  Berardi  is 
shown  oiling  his  truck. 


Wliuls  Wrong  fvi 


tit  tliisF^cliare? 


(For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


Industrial  Trucks 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

also  used  to  handle  goods  from 
warehouses  into  outgoing  freight 
cars.  These  are  moved  by  one  of 
the  Company’s  oldest  industrial 
trucks,  bought  in  1929. 

EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

Our  trucks  and  tractors  are  in 
use  practically  the  entire  eight 
hours  of  the  working  day.  At 
night  they  are  driven  to  the 
charging  stations  where  each  op- 
erator takes  care  of  recharging 
the  batteries  and  filling  them 
with  distilled  water  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  day’s  work. 
Charging  takes  about  eight  hours, 
so  at  midnight  the  plant  guards 
have  the  responsibility  of  discon- 
necting the  charge  from  one  piece 
of  equipment  and  attaching  it  to 
another  to  be  charged.  Thus 
each  operator  finds  his  truck  or 
tractor  ready  to  be  used  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  enough  juice 
to  run  the  entire  day.  A new 
charger  had  to  be  installed  in  No. 
13  warehouse  recently  to  take 
care  of  the  new  truck. 

Like  any  other  pieces  of  me- 
chanical equipment,  our  trucks 
and  tractors  must  be  withdrawn 
from  use  occasionally  to  be  serv- 
iced. At  regular  intervals  they 
are  driven  to  the  greasing  pit  in 
the  garage  where  the  operator 
greases,  oils  and  cleans  them  and 
gives  them  a general  check-up 
and  inspection.  Oil  reservoirs  are 
drained  and  refilled  with  fresh  oil 
and  they  are  thoroughly  grease - 
lubricated. 

Any  major  repairs  and  tire 
changings  are  performed  in  the 
Machine  Shop.  The  tires  are  of 
solid  rubber  and  made  to  last  for 
several  years.  There  is  little 
trouble  in  traction  because  the 
trucks  are  so  heavy. 

All  truck  operators  receive  care- 
ful training  and  are  given  a book 
of  rules  on  the  operation  and  use 
of  their  vehicle.  This  has  result- 
ed in  an  excellent  safety  record 
and  a minimum  of  damage  to 
material  or  equipment. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

■Virgil  Cordeiro 
Richard  L.  Cash  (Temp.) 

John  Smith  Jr.  (Temp.) 

NO.  2 MILL 
Lewis  G.  Morin 
George  E.  Morgan 
Arthur  Case 
Joseph  Dias 

NO.  3 MILL 

Lloyd  W.  Carpenter 
Charles  Darsch  Jr.  (Temp.) 

MAINTENANCE 
Raymond  Forsstrom 

SALES 
Therese  Sherburne 

SALES  (Outside) 

Joseph  Whitney 
John  Tarkington 

i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  j 

I I 

The  following  employees  re- 
ceived emblems  during  the  month 
of  June  for  25  years  or  more  of 


service ; 

Ellis  W.  Brewster 35  years 

Antone  Valente  30  years 

John  Costa,  2nd 30  years 

Frank  Spalluzzi  30  years 

Lucien  Laurent  25  years 


HOUSE  FOR  RENT 

A few  days  ago  notice  of  a va- 
cant house  for  rental  to  an  em- 
ployee was  posted.  It  consists  of 
five  rooms  and  bath,  being  the 
third  tenement  in  a four-family 
house  — address  29  Cordage  Ter- 
race. 

Employees  interested  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  apply  on  or 
before  July  21,  1950,  after  which 
time  assignment  will  be  made. 

The  house  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  John  Rezendes  of  No.  1 
Mill,  who  recently  purchased  a 
Company  house. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG? ’’ 

To  the  train  crossing  tender  he’s  paying  no  heed; 

You  should  wait  for  the  “clear”  sign  before  you  proceed. 


July,  1950 
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They  Go  Cruising  Down  The  Bay, 
On  A Sunday  Afternoon 


1 


Joe  Furtado  is  shown  standing  at  the  helm  of  the  cabin  cruiser 
“Vannas  La”  which  he  and  two  other  companions  built. 


ROPE  ROOM 
TAG  ROOM 

A pretty  church  wedding  was 
j held  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  North 
i Plymouth,  on  July  2nd,  when  a 
i former  Cordage  employee.  Aura 
I Fortini,  was  married  to  Laurence 
' Kuhn,  better  known  to  all  of  us 
as  “Pop.”  After  the  ceremony  a 
lovely  reception  took  place  at  the 
Alsace  Lorraine  Hall  where  many 
friends  and  relatives  celebrated 
this  happy  event.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  Pop’s  regular  band,  but 
i he  was  replaced  at  the  piano  that 
(,  day  by  Carl  Otto.  They  then  left 
i for  a honeymoon  trip  to  the 
j Berkshires  and  Niagara  Falls.  Mr. 
; and  Mrs.  Kuhn  make  their  home 
I at  South  Spooner  Street. 

Deolinda  Costa  of  the  Tag  Room 
, underwent  minor  surgery  at  Jor- 
dan Hospital  where  she  had  a 
i wen  - like  obstruction  removed 
from  her  wrist.  She  was  out  one 
^ day  and  is  back  on  the  job  as  good 
• as  ever. 

■'  Otilda  Freyermuth  has  returned 
to  her  work  in  the  Sample  Room 
after  several  weeks  convalescing 
from  an  operation. 


MR  MAYER  ADDRESSES 
RAILROAD  MEETING 

Edward  N.  Mayer,  General  Traf- 
fic Manager  for  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  was  a speaker  at  the 
three-day  sales  meeting  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  held 
at  the  Hotel  Manger  in  Boston  on 
May  2-3-4. 

Mr.  Mayer,  who  was  general 
freight  agent  for  that  railroad 
I prior  to  coming  with  Plymouth 
‘ Cordage,  spoke  on  the  effect  of 
' increased  freight  costs  on  indus- 
try. He  was  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  second  day  luncheon. 


GREEN  THUMBS 


A plant  grows  in  No.  2 Mill. 

I Planted  a year  ago  from  a castor 
I oil  bean  from  a bale  of  Brazilian 
fiber,  the  plant  is  now  thriving 
in  a sheltered  and  sunny  corner 
of  No,  2 Mill  basement.  Albert 
Tetrault  and  Alfred  Motta,  better 
V known  by  the  colorful  nicknames 
of  “Red”  and  “Rainbow”  respec- 
tively, are  custodians  of  the  plant 
and  water  and  weed  it  in  their 
spare  moments.  The  men  realize 
the  plant  is  rather  spindly  and 
that  if  planted  outdoors  it  would 
grow  to  gigantic  proportions,  but 
come  winter  the  frost  would  kill  it 
off  and  then,  no  plant.  Besides, 
neither  of  them  is  interested  in 
producing  any  castor  oil,  they  tell 
us.  Above,  “Red”  (left)  and 
“Rainbow”  take  the  plant  out- 
doors for  the  morning  sun. 


I LABORATORY 

i_ I 

R.  E.  PARDEE 

This  has  been  a lean  month  for 
news  in  the  Laboratory.  Most 
people  are  spending  their  odd 
time  either  beaching  or  looking 
forward  to  vacation. 

Eleanor  Tassinari  and  her  hus- 
band took  a trip  to  Hudson, 
Mass.,  over  one  of  the  recent 
week-ends.  They  had  a wonder- 
ful week-end  but  the  traffic  was 
terrific. 

A1  Query  braved  the  traffic  to 
go  to  Maine  for  his  brother’s 
graduation  . A1  says  he  can  now 
afford  to  take  a few  week-end 
trips  for  he  has  recently  moved 
to  Duxbury  and  doesn’t  have  to 
commute  50  miles  per  day  as  he 
was  doing  from  Mansfield. 

Bob  Olsen  is  in  his  glory.  He 
moved  into  his  new  home  last 
week.  (His  old  place  is  already 
rented.) 

Speaking  of  rents,  Everett  War- 
ner states  that  his  present  place 
is  not  for  rent  yet,  he  hasn’t  even 
dug  a cellar  hole  for  the  new 
house.  Besides,  there  have  already 
been  thirty  people  applying  for 
his  present  apartment,  so  anyone 
new  applying  would  be  thirty-first 
on  the  list. 

Rick  Weaver  and  his  father 
spent  most  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
week-end  travelling  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  visiting  friends  in  that 
area,  and  his  brothers  at  the 
Scout  Jamboree  at  Valley  Forge. 

Peter  Roos  has  joined  the  Lab- 
oratoi'y  for  the  summer  to  help 
with  some  of  the  miscellaneous 
testing.  Peter  has  just  graduated 
from  Deerfield  Academy.  This 
fall  he  is  starting  at  Dartmouth 
College. 

i LORING  LIBRARY 

I I 

The  following  titles  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library  col- 
lection since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Cordage  News: 

FICTION 

Novels  of  the  Past  and  Present 
ARCH  OF  STARS— C.  L.  Aider- 
man 

UNHEARD  MUSIC  — Eleanor 
Cameron 

MOON  GAP — Ann  Chidester 
GRANT  OF  KINGDOM— Harvey 
Fergusson 

SAVAGE  GENTLEMAN  — Noel 
Gerson 

SUNLIT  FIELD — Lucy  Kennedy 
BAVARIAN  STORY — Ethel  Man- 
nin 

TURQUOISE  TRAIL  — Shirley 
Seifert 

STUBBORN  HEART  — Frank 
Slaughter 

WORLD  ENOUGH  AND  TIME— 
R.  P.  Warren 

Mystery,  Detective  and 

Western  Stories 

MISCHIEF — Charlotte  Armstrong 
MURDER  IS  ANNOUNCED— 
Agatha  Christie 

CASE  OF  THE  MUSICAL  COW— 
E.  S.  Gardner 

FOLLOW  AS  THE  NIGHT  — Pat 
McGerr 

DOUBLE,  DOUBLE— Ellery  Queen 
BROKEN  RAINBOW  RANCH— 
Brad  Ward 

NON-FICTION 

AUDUBON’S  BIRDS  OF  AMERI- 
CA— J.  J.  Audubon 


During  these  hot  summer  days, 
three  young  men  are  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  winter  and  spring- 
time labors.  For  they’re  spending 
practically  all  of  their  leisure 
time  aboard  a 19-foot  cabin  ci’uis- 
er  which  they  have  named  ap- 
propriately “Vannas  La.”  Trans- 
lated from  Portuguese  to  English, 
this  means  “Let’s  Go.” 

The  men  are  Joe  Furtado  of 
No.  2 Mill,  Joe  Rapoza  and  George 
Costa  who  last  February  began  to 
build  their  craft  working  evenings 
and  week-ends.  They  tried  their 
first  cruise  aboard  her  over  the 
July  4th  week-end  by  going  down 
through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and 
to  Buzzards  Bay. 

The  cruiser  has  a six-foot  beam 
and  draws  about  two  feet.  The 
youths  obtained  plans  for  it  from 
a science  magazine,  and  made 
practically  all  of  it  by  hand  and 
without  outside  help.  The  craft 
has  two  bunks,  but  by  sleeping 
their  guests  on  the  floor,  they 
figure  they  can  accommodate 
about  six  persons  aboard.  Neatly 
painted  white,  the  cruiser  is  trim 
and  ship-shape. 


Our  plant  guards  are  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  many  different 
kinds  of  stray  birds,  animals  and 
people  as  they  (the  guards)  make 
their  rounds  of  the  plant  and  they 
know  how  to  cope  with  about 
anything  that  moves. 

But  even  they  were  amazed  and 
somewhat  stumped  on  a sunny 
Sunday  morning  in  June  to  see  a 
full-grown  buck  gambolling  here 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  tracks. 

Arthur  Hodsdon  spied  it  first. 
The  deer  seemed  to  be  trapped 
between  the  tunnel  and  the  wire 
fence  and  wandered  over  as  far 
as  the  watchman’s  shanty  at  the 
crossing. 

Two  maintenance  men,  Ralph 
Given  and  Manuel  Sears,  who 
had  been  working  in  the  mill  and 
heard  about  the  deer,  appeared 


COLONIAL  WILLIAMSBURG— A. 
L.  Kocher  and  Howard  Dear- 
styne 

COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  EMBROI- 
DERY AND  EMBROIDERY 
STITCHES— Catherine  Christo- 
pher 

HARVEY  CUSHING  — E.  H. 
Thomson 

MARX  BROTHERS— Kyle  Crich- 
ton 


The  boat  isn’t  quite  finished 
yet.  Among  the  things  they  stiff 
plan  to  do  is  to  install  cooking 
facilities.  It  was  launched  in 
June  and  is  powered  by  a Model 
A motor. 

“Of  course,  it’s  Plymouth  rope,” 
answered  Joe  Furtado  when  asked 
about  hawser  and  anchor  line. 

The  boys  intend  to  use  their 
boat  simply  for  pleasure.  Their 
ambition  at  the  moment  is  to 
haul  a good  big  tuna  over  her 
sides.  Then,  a more  remote  am- 
bition which  they’re  turning  over 
in  their  minds  is  to  build  a bigger 
and  better  boat,  something  like 
a thirty  footer. 

“Guess  we’ll  tackle  that  job 
next  winter,”  said  the  trio. 


TENEMENT  ASSIGNED 

Manuel  T.  Alves  of  No.  2 Miff, 
No.  2867,  has  been  assigned  tene- 
ment 1,  House  No.  6,  at  Ropewalk 
Court,  and  is  expected  to  move  in 
as  soon  as  this  recently  vacated 
tenement  is  ready  for  occupancy. 


on  the  scene  at  that  point  with 
a length  of  Plymouth  manila  rope 
they  had  picked  up  in  the  Head 
House.  They  tried  to  lasso  the 
animal  but  apparently  it  was  too 
fleet  of  foot  for  them. 

The  buck  ran  back  along  the 
Ropewalk  toward  Seaside,  cleared 
the  eight-foot  fence  in  one  grace- 
ful leap  and  went  galloping  off 
toward  Rocky  Nook. 

Manny  and  Ralph  admit  they 
don’t  know  what  they  would  have 
done  with  it  even  if  they  had 
caught  it. 

“Turned  him  loose  again,  I 
guess,”  said  Ralph,  spokesman  for 
the  couple.  “It’s  out  of  season  to 
bag  deer.” 


“Next  time  try  Plymouth  Lariat” 


Foiled—  Even  With  Plymouth  Rope 
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Eddie  Tavares  **Says  It  With.  Flowers** ; 
Exquisite  Roses  Are  His  Prized  Plants 


“Roses  are  red,”  white,  yellow  and  many  other  beautiful  shades 
in  Eddie  Tavares’  garden. 


A beautiful  garden  containing 
exquisite  specimens  of  hybrid 
roses  as  well  as  dozens  of  other 
kinds  of  flowers  is  in  full  bloom 
high  on  a hill  overlooking  Cord- 
age Terrace. 

Behind  this  colorful  and  fra- 
grant array  of  blossoms  are  the 
determination  and  hard  work  of 
its  owner  and  sole  caretaker,  Eddie 
Tavares,  janitor  of  the  Main  Of- 
fice. 

It  takes  plenty  of  back-bending 
under  the  mid-summer  sun,  plenty 
of  grubbing  in  the  good  earth,  and 
above  all,  plenty  of  time  to  pro- 
duce these  results,  according  to 
Eddie,  who  spends  practically  all 
of  his  spare  time  in  the  garden. 
He  began  working  this  piece  of 
land  (which  incidentally  is  quite 
a distance  from  where  he  lives  on 
Peck  Avenue)  about  22  years  ago. 
It  is  immediately  adjacent  to  his 
family  homestead  at  Cordage  Ter- 
race. Eddie  hopes  to  build  a home 
of  his  own  there  soon  and  then 
he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  looking 
at  the  fruits  of  his  labor  at  any 
time.  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
garden  serves  as  a “get-away- 
from-it-all”  spot. 

His  roses  are  Eddie’s  most 
prized  plants  and  to  these  he  de- 
votes most  of  his  time.  He  has 
several  varieties  from  the  red 
ramblers  and  white  climbei's  to 
the  delicate  hybrid  teas  which  in- 
clude the  talisman  and  American 
Beauties.  In  all,  he  has  52  sepa- 


rate bushes  and  he  gets  roses  from 
them  until  heavy  frost  kills  them. 
One  year  he  had  roses  well  into 
December. 

He  gives  them  plenty  of  water 
and  occasionally  feeds  them 
special  rose  food.  The  biggest 
headache  in  rose  culture  is  keep- 
ing the  earth  soft  and  loose.  He 
devotes  several  hours  every  week 
in  turning  over  the  earth  around 
his  bushes  in  order  that  the  roots 
will  be  free.  Eddie  believes  in  cut- 
ting the  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
are  in  bloom  as  that  strengthens 
the  bush. 

In  addition  to  the  roses,  his 
flowers  include  peonies,  foxglove, 
canterbury  bells,  bleeding  heart, 
tiger  lilies,  sweet  william,  pinks, 
cannas,  gladioli,  tulips,  mari- 
golds, zinnias,  Japanese  iris, 
Michaelmas  daisies  and  coreopsis. 

He  also  grows  a few  vegetables — 
but  vei*y  few. 

“I  don’t  get  as  much  enjoyment 
from  vegetables  as  I do  from  flow- 
ers, even  though  a lot  of  people 
keep  reminding  me  that  you 
can’t  eat  flowers.” 

Eddie  apparently  is  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  theoiT  that  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone. 


(Below)  Eddie  is  shown  work- 
ing in  his  garden  which,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  is  brilliant  with 
mid-summer  flowers  in  bloom. 


j NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

I • 

OLTVE  LAINE 

"We  all  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Ernest  Baietti  whose  mother  died 
June  9th. 

Mai'tha  Andrews  returned  to 
work  on  July  5th,  after  being  out 
for  a tumor  operation.  We  are  all 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well, 
Martha. 

Joseph  Easier  went  on  a vaca- 
tion over  the  Fourth.  He  took  two 
days  off  and  went  to  New  York 
City  to  see  the  sights. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Pio  Alvitti,  a [ 


bailer  for  quite  a few  years  in  No. 
2 Mill.  We  all  miss  him. 


Poor  condition  of  cars  was  re- 
ported as  a contributing  factor  in 
13%  of  all  fatal  traffic  accidents 
in  1948.  Worn  out  brakes,  inade- 
quate lights  and  threadbare  tires 
made  up  more  than  half  of  all  re- 
ported unsafe  conditions. 


(Right)  The  34-foot  yawl,  “The 
Temptress,”  as  she  lay  in  Plym- 
outh Bay  recently.  When  com- 
pletely rerigged  with  Plymouth 
Rope,  she  will  set  sail  from  this 
town  for  Plymouth,  England. 


Bearded  Briton  Selects  Plymouth  Rope 
For  Second  Solo  Atlantic  Crossing 


A bewhiskered  and  bespectacled 
young  man  dropped  in  at  the 
plant  on  July  5 and,  in  a clipped 
British  accent,  told  the  startling 
news  that  he  planned  to  sail  fi’om 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  to 
Plymouth,  England,  in  a few 
weeks  in  a 34-foot  yawl  and 
would  we  furnish  him  with  the 
necessary  rope  for  rigging. 

The  3500-mile  trip,  he  casually 
went  on  to  say,  would  take  about 
fifty  days,  would  be  non-stop,  he 
hoped,  and  yes,  he  would  be  trav- 
elling alone. 

When  the  Sales  Department 
rocked  back  to  their  feet  again 
they  told  the  intrepid  sailor  that 
Plymouth  Cordage  would  be  glad 
to  furnish  him  the  necessary  rope 
but  please,  tell  them  more. 

The  twentieth  century  sea- 
going adventurer  is  Edward  C. 
Allcard,  35  years  old,  of  Kensing- 
ton-on-the-Thames,  England,  and 
he  is  captain  and  crew  of  the 
“Temptress,”  a 34-foot  yawl  with 
gaff  mainsail  and  Marconi  miz- 
zen,  built  in  1910.  For  motive 
power  he  has  only  a 7 H.  P.  en- 
gine which  burns  kerosene. 

His  trip  from  this  Plymouth  to 
that  Plymouth  is  not  his  first 
non-stop  solo  Atlantic  crossing  in 
the  craft.  He  made  a similar  trip 
last  summer  when  he  sailed  from 
Gibraltar  to  New  York,  a 4800- 
mile  trip  which  took  him  80  days. 
And  next  year  he  plans  to  encircle 
the  globe  in  a yawl. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these 
trips? 

“Just  for  the  deviltry  of  it,”  re- 
plied Allcard  with  the  same  un- 
concern he  might  use  to  refer  to 
a sail  up  the  coast. 

Probing  further,  we  found  that 
Mr.  Allcard  was  trained  to  be  a 
naval  architect.  The  war  put  an 
end  to  that  career  and  he  served 
six  years  in  the  British  Navy. 
When  discharged  in  1945  he 
turned  to  yachting  and  he  now 
devotes  his  time  to  sailing  and 
writing.  He  has  owned  twelve 
different  sailboats. 

Following  his  safe  crossing  of 
the  ocean  last  summer,  Mr.  All- 
card wintered  in  this  country  and 
wrote  a book  about  his  experi- 
ences. Entitled  Single  - handed 
Passage,  the  book  vividly  describes 
his  trip,  which  was  far  from  dull 
and  monotonous.  Autographed 
copies  are  on  sale  at  the  Ockers 
book  store  in  Plymouth. 

He  rode  out  two  severe  gales  on 
the  trip  over,  one  of  which  com- 
pletely submerged  the  boat  for  an 


EDWARD  C.  ALLCARD 

instant.  His  only  contact  with 
the  outside  world  was  through  a 
small  short  wave  radio.  At  times 
the  weather  was  so  bad  that  for 
days  he  could  not  come  out  on 
deck.  Every  two  or  three  weeks 
he  would  sight  another  vessel  in 
the  distance,  but  he  had  to  keep 
out  of  their  way  and  still  stay  in 
the  trade  winds. 

On  one  occasion  a whale  sur- 
faced right  under  the  bow  and 
Allcard  had  to  alter  his  course 
very  i-apidly  to  avoid  collision. 
Sharks  followed  the  yawl  for 
about  3,000  miles  and  he  stopped 
them  from  being  too  curious  by 
firing  bullets  into  them.  He  swam 
regularly  off  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
while  the  sharks  were  off  the 
stern.  A man-eating  barracuda 
kept  him  company  by  living  in 
the  shade  end  of  the  boat. 

The  most  dangerous  event, 
however,  was  when  his  old  British 
sisal  rigging  parted. 

“The  throat  halyard  broke  and 
the  jib  block  was  catapulted  on 
the  deck,  knocking  me  cold.  I 
came  to,  lying  on  the  narrow  deck 
about  two  miles  from  New  York.” 

The  Englishman  anticipates  no 
such  trouble  on  his  return  trip, 
for  his  running  rigging  will  be  all 
Plymouth.  He  obtained  from  us 
an  assortment  of  sizes  and  kinds 
of  rope  including  hemp,  manila 
and  nylon.  The  nylon  will  be 
used  for  mizzen  sheets. 

Allcard  is  the  second  man  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  alone.  How- 
ever, if  he  succeeds  in  getting 
back  to  England  safely,  he  will 
be,  as  far  as  he  knows,  the  first 
man  to  sail  the  Atlantic  non-stop 
both  ways. 
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LOCAL  692  NOTES 

President  Larry  Mossey,  Vice 
President  Joseph  Enos  Silva  and 
Recording  Secretary  Alvin  Guida- 
boni,  accompanied  by  Joint  Board 
Manager  Theodore  Filteau  mo- 
tored to  New  York  City  on  June 
29th  to  attend  the  Cotton,  Rayon 
and  Rope  Conference  at  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker.  There  were 
interesting  discussions  about  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  industry. 

John  Tavares,  No.  3 Mill,  and 
Alfred  Costa,  No.  1 Mill,  will  leave 
for  a week’s  course  at  Wellesley 
College.  There  they  will  take  up 
collective  bargaining  and  union 
administi’ation. 

The  T.W.U.A.  outing  will  be 
held  the  same  day  as  usual.  Labor 
Day  Sunday,  September  3,  1950,  at 
Nelson’s  Grove.  The  menu  will  be 
posted  shortly.  See  your  steward 
for  tickets. 

I HARRIS  HALL  i 

u 

RENO  ZAMMARCHI 

Jean  St.  Amant  was  given  an 
informal  shower  here  at  Harris 
Hall  dm-ing  lunch  hour  on  June 
15,  most  of  the  women  employed 
in  the  main  offices  attending. 
Among  other  gifts,  she  was  given 
a beautiful  rocker. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  is  the  proud 
owner  of  a new  television  set. 

Ada  Tassinari  attended  the 
Plymouth  High  School  gradua- 
tion exercises  on  June  22.  Her 
son,  Richard,  was  one  of  the  140- 
odd  graduates. 

The  Bankers’  Association  held 
its  annual  banquet,  for  the  first 
time,  here  at  Harris  Hall  on  June 
6 with  90  persons  attending. 

FOUND — On  June  29,  at  entrance 
to  plant  grounds,  opposite  In- 
dustrial Relations  Dept,  near 
crosswalk,  lady’s  sterling  silver 
ring  (wedding  ring).  Apply  at  De- 
partment of  Grounds  Office. 


SORRY.  HAROLD! 


Our  apologies  are  in  order  to 
Harold  Maini.  Under  this  picture 
last  month  was  stated  that  he 
caught  a nine-inch  pickerel.  This 
was  a typographical  error  and 
should  have  been  nineteen-inch. 
Catching  a nine-inch  pickerel  is 
not  only  unspectacular,  but  also 
illegal,  we  understand.  To  give 
Harold  his  due  and  to  keep  him 
in  good  standing  with  the  fish 
and  game  warden,  we’re  rectify- 
ing our  mistake.  However,  Har- 
old is  still  only  nine  years  old, 
not  nineteen! 


INDUSTRY  FAVORS 
CANCER  EDUCATION 


Vacations  for  Plant  Guards 
started  Monday,  July  3rd. 

Joseph  Pellegrini  of  No.  3 Mill 
and  Nicholas  Douylliez  of  No.  2 
Mill  were  appointed  special  offi- 
cers for  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  June  30th.  Both  men 
will  fill  in  as  Plant  Guards  while 
the  regular  guards  are  on  vaca- 
tion. Reserve  guard  Osborne  Bur- 
gess will  also  be  on  guard  duty 
during  the  vacation  period. 

The  loudest  noise  around  the 
plant  grounds  over  the  long  July 
4th  holidays  was  the  crash  of 
the  Plymouth  and  Brockton  Street 
Railway  bus  on  Cordage  curve  on 
the  morning  of  July  3rd.  Fortu- 
nately no  passengers  were  on 
board.  The  only  one  injured  was 
the  driver  of  the  bus.  Many  pic- 
tures were  taken  of  the  damaged 
bus  following  the  accident  by 
news  cameramen  and  amateur 
photographers,  including  yours 
truly. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


July,  1930 

The  first  of  the  summer  bard 
concerts  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  June  30  and  attracted  a large 
number  of  people.  Director 
Brown  should  be  commended  for 
his  well  arranged  programs. 

A letter  has  been  received  from 
Adelino  Santos  who  is  now  living 
in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  He  enjoys 
living  there  and  wishes  to  be  re- 
membered to  his  friends  in  the 
mill. 

George  Radcliffe,  Machine 
Shop,  is  a firm  believer  in  owning 
your  own  home.  He  has  bought 
a house  on  Wood  Street  and  re- 
cently moved  in. 

Lewis  Lawday  is  spending  this 
week  at  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
New  Hampshire.  We  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  is  or- 
ganizing a Credit  Union  for  the 
summer  visitors  at  the  lake. 


LEAVE  JULY  31 
FOR  VISIT  TO  ITALY 


MR.  and  MRS.  A.  FANTUZZI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrea  Fantuzzi, 
both  of  No.  1 Mill,  have  requested 
a leave  of  absence  for  a trip  to 
Italy.  They  plan  to  leave  on  July 
31st  on  the  S.  S.  Atlantic  from 
New  York  City  and  will  dock  in 
Naples.  They  will  then  go  on  to 
Rome  to  visit  sisters  and  friends. 

This  is  Mr.  Fantuzzi’s  first  visit 
to  his  native  country  in  42  years. 
Mrs.  Fantuzzi  hasn’t  seen  her 
former  home  for  35  years.  They 
plan  to  return  sometime  in  Oc- 
tober. 

j RECEIVING  DEPT.  ~j 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Just  about  everyone  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  made  the 
trip,  er  — voyage,  to  Province- 
town  aboard  the  “Boston  Belle” 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  25.  It 
was  a beautiful  day,  the  sea  was 
fairly  calm,  though  the  ship  was 
just  a bit  tossy.  Everyone  enjoyed 
himself  during  the  two  and 
one-half  hour  ride.  At  Province- 
town  the  feature  attraction  was 
the  blessing  of  the  fleet.  All  the 
Ashing  boats  were  bedecked  with 
flags  of  every  color  and  there 
were  two  bands  dishing  out  mu- 
sic. Restaurants  and  snack  stands 
were  doing  a rushing  business  be- 
cause tourists  are  always  hungry, 
no  matter  where  you  go.  Fog  set 
in  on  the  way  back,  and  for  a 
while  land  was  invisible.  The 
boat  docked  at  eight-thirty  and 
all  went  home  with  wonderful 
memories. 


Charles  McKinnon  has  returned 
from  two-weeks  vacation  at  a mil- 
itary camp  on  Long  Island. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany was  well  represented  at 
Camp  Devens  this  year  by  the 
following  boys:  Manuel  Quintal, 
Jr.,  Antone  Tavares,  Clement  Per- 
ry, Dante  Manfredi,  Albert  Mon- 
ish, Joe  Creati,  Joe  Dias,  Charles 
Northrup  and  Alfred  Bent. 

Two  marriages  of  interest  to 
Cordage  employees  took  place  on 
Saturday,  July  26,  that  of  Gor- 
don Simmons,  Accounting  Depart- 
ment, to  Gladys  Brownell,  and 
Manuel  Quintal,  Jr.,  No.  3 Mill, 
to  Mary  Costa. 

Anthony  C.  Rezendes  has  been 
judged  the  champion  card  player 
at  the  Club.  Tony  specializes  in 
Kitty  Whist  and  Pinochle,  but 
will  take  you  on  for  any  game 
from  Old  Maid  to  Poker. 


Massachusetts  industry  is 
watching  with  interest  plans  for 
an  experiment  in  cancer  educa- 
tion to  be  conducted  soon  at 
William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.  among 
its  4,000  employees  which  will 
serve  as  a model  for  other  retail 
stores  and  industries  throughout 
the  state. 

At  a recent  meeting  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  in  Boston  with  the  edu- 
cational staff  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society’s  Massachusetts 
Division,  the  Society’s  Industrial 
Committee  greeted  with  enthusi- 
asm the  plan  outlined  by  Miss 
Beryl  Roberts,  the  Society’s  Edu- 
cational Director,  to  reach  indus- 
tries throughout  the  state  with  a 
packaged  program  of  cancer  edu- 
cation. The  program  includes 
posters,  pamphlets,  special  ex- 
hibits, motion  picture  Aims  and 
speakers  on  cancer. 

Samuel  M.  Seegal,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Filene’s  and  a member 
of  the  Industrial  Committee,  of- 
fered to  have  his  store  used  as  an 
“experimental  station  in  the  re- 
tail business”  so  that  a suitable 
cancer  educational  plan  may  be 
devised  for  other  stores  and  in- 
dustries. 

Purpose  of  the  Cancer  Society’s 
far-reaching  educational  program 
is  to  allay  fear  about  cancer  and 
reduce  the  delay  between  the  time 
a person  first  notices  cancer’s 
danger  signals  and  the  time  he 
goes  to  a doctor  for  treatment. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Lund,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
the  Cancer  Society,  who  presided 
at  the  meeting,  said  there  were 
many  who  still  delayed  before 
seeing  a doctor  about  cancer. 
Fear  of  facing  the  truth  and  the 
fact  that  too  many  people  still 
think  cancer  always  is  incurable 
are  the  main  factors.  Dr.  Lund 
said. 

Among  those  who  attended  the 
meeting  were  Geoffrey  Stanwood 
of  First  National  Stores;  Edward 
M.  Neilson,  president,  Webster 
Thomas  Company;  Union  leaders, 
Heni-y  Brides,  president,  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Labor,  and 
Reginald  Zalles,  administrative 
director,  CIO. 

i GROUNDS  DEPT,  i 

I I 

J.  A.  SMITH 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

It  really  starts  to  seem  like 
summer  when  we  can  expect  va- 
cation news.  Several  of  the  office 
crew  have  already  taken  theirs, 
and  clipped  off  plenty  of  mileage. 
Betty  Hazelhurst  went  way  to  Los 
Angeles  where  her  husband  at- 
tended the  National  Shriners  con- 
vention. Bert  Lanman  saw  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  Rose  Po  went  to 
Washington,  Alexandria  and 
Mount  Vernon. 

Shirley  Dennett  spent  her  va- 
cation on  the  Cape  Cod  beaches, 
turning  lobster  red  and  loving  it. 

The  Hobomock  was  the  scene 
of  a dinner  party  given  by  the 
girls  for  Mary  Bettencourt  on 
June  20.  She  was  presented  with 
a bouquet  of  real  flowers  and  dol- 
lar bills.  Mary  flew  to  the  Azores 
on  July  2,  and  expects  to  be  away 
about  three  months. 

Edith  Andrews  also  received 
flowers  this  month  — this  time 
the  traditional  red  roses  — to 
mark  her  engagement  to  Louis 
VanAmburgh,  also  of  Plymouth. 
The  wedding  is  expected  to  take 
place  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

During  his  vacation  Ralph 
Drew  saw  his  son  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Maine  on  June 
20th. 

Grace  Edgar  attended  the  grad- 
uation of  her  nephew  from  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

Perhaps  we  should  start  a col- 
umn of  Nature  Notes.  The  fiber 
department  was  invaded  recently 
by  a large  pigeon,  which  was  fi- 
nally routed  by  Stan  Cheney  and 
John  Durgin.  Mary  Nickerson, 
let  us  add,  gave  no  assistance 
whatever. 

Agnes  VanAmburgh  is  recover- 
ing at  her  home  in  Kingston  fol- 
lowing a brief  illness. 

Eddie  Rossi  is  now  a household- 
er, entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  headaches  pertaining 
thereto.  He  and  his  wife  have 
purchased  a year-round  home  at 
Bloody  Pond. 

Hazel  Robbins  and  her  hus- 
band are  on  a three-week  tour  of 
Canada  in  their  new  Buick. 

Spence  Brewster  has  returned 
from  Macgowan  and  Finigan  and 
expects  to  be  here  for  some  time. 
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THE  ROPEWALK Past  and  Present 


THE  ROPEWALK 


In  that  building,  long  and  low. 
With  its  windows  all  a-row, 

Like  the  port-holes  of  a hulk. 
Human  spiders  spin  and  spin, 
Backward  down  their  threads  so 
thin 

Di'opping,  each  a hempen  bulk. 

At  the  end,  an  open  door; 

Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 
Light  the  long  and  dusky  lane; 
And  the  whirring  of  a wheel. 

Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feel 
All  its  spokes  are  in  my  brain. 

As  the  spinners  to  the  end 
Downward  go  and  reascend. 
Gleam  the  long  threads  in  the 
sun; 

While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
Cobwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 
By  the  busy  wheel  are  spun. 

Two  fair  maidens  in  a swing. 

Like  white  doves  upon  the  wing. 
First  before  my  vision  pass; 
Laughing,  as  their  gentle  hands 
Closely  clasp  the  twisted  strands. 
At  their  shadow  on  the  grass. 

Then  a booth  of  mountebanks. 
With  its  smell  of  tan  and  planks. 
And  a girl  poised  high  in  air 
On  a cord,  in  spangled  dress. 

With  a faded  loveliness. 

And  a weary  look  of  care. 

Then  a homestead  among  farms. 
And  a woman  with  bare  arms 
Drawing  water  from  a well; 

As  the  bucket  mounts  apace. 
With  it  mounts  her  own  fair  face. 
As  at  some  magician’s  spell. 


Then  an  old  man  in  a tower. 
Ringing  loud  the  noontide  hour. 
While  the  rope  coils  round  and 
round 

Like  a serpent  at  his  feet. 

And  again,  in  swift  retreat. 

Nearly  lifts  him  from  the 
ground. 

Then  within  a prison-yard. 

Faces  fixed,  and  stern,  and  hard. 
Laughter  and  indecent  mirth; 
Ah!  it  is  the  gallows-tree  I 
Breath  of  Christian  charity. 

Blow,  and  sweep  it  from  the 
earth ! 

Then  a schoolboy,  with  his  kite 
Gleaming  in  a sky  of  light. 

And  an  eager,  upward  look; 
Steeds  pursued  through  lane  and 
field; 

Fowlers  with  their  snares  con- 
cealed; 

And  an  angler  by  a brook. 

Ships  rejoicing  in  the  breeze. 
Wrecks  that  float  o’er  unknown 
seas. 

Anchors  dragged  through  faith- 
less sand; 

Sea-fog  drifting  overhead. 

And,  with  lessening  line  and  lead. 
Sailors  feeling  for  the  land. 

All  these  scenes  do  I behold. 
These,  and  many  left  untold. 

In  that  building  long  and  low; 
While  the  wheel  goes  round  and 
round. 

With  a drowsy,  dreamy  sound. 
And  the  spinners  backward  go. 

—LONGFELLOW 


(Right)  One  of  the  last  pictures  taken  while  the  Ropewalk  was 
in  use  was  this  one,  a color  shot  made  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
photographers  in  1946  to  illustrate  the  article  on  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company.  The  picture  shows  No.  5 forming  ground. 


A view  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  which  will  soon  be  razed. 


With  his  wad  of  hemp  around  his  waist,  the  spinner  of  1825 
walked  off  backward  down  the  Walk,  spinning  with  each  hand  a fine, 
even  yarn,  while  another  man  turned  the  large  spinning  wheel  which 
gave  the  yam  its  twist. 


Tom  Cavanaugh,  the  last  over- 
seer of  the  Ropewalk,  adjusts  the 
yarns  in  a forming  plate  in  No.  5 
forming  ground. 


The  largest  rope  ever  to  be  made  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  was  this  21 -inch  circumference  cable-laid 
rope.  Ropewalk  men  took  special  jobs  like  this  in 
their  stride. 


This  picture,  taken  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, shows  the  frames  at  the  Seaside  end  of  the 
Walk.  Yams  for  strands  passed  from  bobbins 
through  perforated  plates. 


(Extreme  left)  The  tail  end. 
Tails  used  by  the  layers  in  closing 
rope  hang  limply  on  pegs,  mute 
reminders  of  a former  era. 

(Left)  Ropewalk  scenes  record- 
ed on  film.  Although  in  disuse, 
the  Walk  was  filmed  in  1949  for 
the  new  Company  movie,  “The 
Plymouth  Story.” 


Present  Outlook  Discussed  At  Morning  Meeting 


Two  Weeks  Vacation 
Starts  This  Week-End 

It’s  just  around  the  corner  now. 
And  on  Friday  we  make  the  cor- 
ner! 

To  be  specific:  When  the  quit- 
ting whistle  toots  on  Friday  after- 
noon, August  18th,  (it  may  be 
Saturday,  August  19th,  for  some) 
that  will  be  the  signal  for  the 
start  of  nothing  but  leisure  and 
fun  for  most  of  us. 

About  1000  men  and  women, 
most  of  them  with  two  weeks’  pay 
I bulging  their  wallets,  will  leave 
for  vacation,  plans  for  which  have 
been  long  in  the  making.  Many 
are  planning  to  leave  right  away 
for  cottages  at  ponds  and  beaches. 
Others  will  take  to  the  road,  head- 
ing for  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  or  the 
rockbound  state  of  Maine.  And 
there  will  be  many  who  prefer 
to  relax  right  around  home  with 
an  occasional  fishing  jaunt  and/or 
trip  to  Boston  for  a ball  game. 

While  everyone  else  is  enjoying 
the  sunshine  and  leisure,  a few 
people  will  have  to  remain  on  the 
job.  This  skeleton  force  will  com- 
prise a few  men  in  the  Receiving 
and  Shipping  Departments,  and 
in  the  Maintenance  Department, 
the  Plant  Guards,  who  will  see 
to  it  that  the  plant  is  kept  safe 
and  sound  in  our  absence,  and  a 
skeleton  office  force  to  take  care 
of  incoming  mail  and  orders  so 
that  work  can  be  re-scheduled 
when  we  get  back. 

Harris  Hall  will  have  its  spare- 
time staff  on  hand  to  see  that 
our  skeleton  force  is  pii’ovided 
with  meals.  The  Credit  Union  and 
Industrial  Relations  Department 
will  be  open  their  regular  hours. 

Many  are  the  tales  that  will  be 
told  when  the  plant  reopens  on 
(continued  on  next  page) 


TWUA  Asks  Meeting 
For  Wage  Increase 

Pursuant  to  Article  III,  Sec- 
tion B of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  and  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  a 
request  has  been  received  from 
TWUA  asking  that  a meeting 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing a general  wage  in- 
crease. 

The  Company  responded 
stating  that  a meeting  on 
Thursday  morning,  August  17, 
would  be  satisfactory. 


NO  LOST  TIME 
INJURIES  IN  JULY 

The  month  of  July  proved  to  be 
another  month  of  no  lost  time  in- 
juries. This  good  record  makes 
two  months  out  of  the  fii'st  seven 
months  this  calendar  year  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  report  no 
injuries.  The  record  for  this  year 
so  far  is  as  follows: 

Jan.  3 injuries  34  days’  lost  time 
Feb.  3 injuries  24  days’  lost  time 
March  1 injury  10  days’ lost  time 
April  0 injuries  0 days’  lost  time 
May  2 injuries  8 days’  lost  time 
June  1 injury  2 days’  lost  time 
July  0 injuries  0 days’  lost  time 

Let’s  all  continue  to  work  safely 
and  do  our  best  to  prevent  in- 
juries at  work  or  at  home  or  at 
play. 


One  of  the  largest  harvest  twine 
shipping  projects  in  many  years 
was  being  wound  up  here  this 
week  as  every  effort  was  made  to 
ship  as  much  baler  and  binder 
twine  as  possible  prior  to  the 
plant  vacation  closing.  Several 
more  orders  remain  to  be  filled 
in  September,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
shipping  has  now  been  completed. 

The  greatest  loading  activity 
took  place  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  when  some  weeks 
saw  as  many  as  70,000  bales  of 
baler  and  binder  twine  leaving  the 
plant.  Most  of  this  went  out  by 
freight  car  with  25  cars  loaded 
per  day  during  the  height  of  the 
season. 

This  year  there  was  a greater 
amount  of  truck  shipments  than 
ever  before.  From  the  state  of 
Iowa  alone  there  were  six  trailer 
loads  of  twine,  while  trucks  from 
such  other  points  as  Pennsylvania, 


PLANT  OPERATIONS 
SHOW  INCREASE 

Harvest  twine  requirements 
have  necessitated  running  No.  2 
Mill  a single  shift  on  Saturday.  A 
single  shift  in  No.  1 Mill  and  a 
partial  shift  in  the  Rope  Room 
have  also  been  running  overtime. 

The  increase  in  rope  and  com- 
mercial twine  has  been  due  to 
preparation  for  the  vacation  pe- 
riod and  forward  buying  by  cus- 
tomers. 


New  Retirement  Member 

Helen  E.  Andrews,  receptionist 
in  the  Main  Office,  is  the  newest 
member  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Retirement  Plan.  Betty’s  enroll- 
ment is  effective  as  ©f  September 
1st. 


New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire  and  Western  Massa- 
chusetts carried  away  several  tons 
of  twine. 

Harvest  twine  shipping  began 
early  last  spring.  It  was  chiefly 
binder  twine  then,  twine  to  be  used 
in  tying  up  such  early  spring 
grain  crops  as  winter  wheat,  oats, 
bai’ley  and  rye.  Twine  shipped 
during  the  two  summer  months 
will  be  used  for  baling  hay  and 
for  harvesting  such  crops  as 
oats,  corn,  wheat  and  the  row 
crops. 

The  large  carry-over  of  twine 
from  last  season,  which  was  stored 
here  in  warehouses,  was  quickly 
cleaned  up,  plus  all  that  we  had 
made  during  last  winter.  It 
reached  a point  where  we  had  to 
take  the  twine  right  from  the  ma- 
chines, as  fast  as  it  was  made. 
No.  2 Mill  went  on  a 44-hour  week 
(continued  on  next  page) 


The  Company’s  position  under 
current  conditions  and  in  the 
light  of  the  Korean  affair  was 
outlined  at  a regular  8 o’clock 
meeting  by  President  Ellis  W. 
Brewster  for  a group  of  depart- 
ment heads  and  overseers.  Fiber 
prices,  our  selling  prices,  1950 
sales,  fiber  supply,  government 
controls  and  taxes  were  discussed 
and  questions  answered  on  each 
of  these  subjects. 

“We’re  sure  of  only  one  thing,’’ 
said  Mr.  Brewster  upon  opening 
the  meeting,  “and  that  is  that 
changes  are  rapid.  What  we  say 
today  may  not  hold  tomorrow, 
but  we  do  want  to  tell  you  what 
we  can.” 

He  then  listed  six  subjects  of 
primary  importance  to  Cordage 
employees  which  he  planned 
to  cover  during  the  discussion. 

A chart  of  fiber  prices  since 
January  1,  1950,  showed  manila 
prices  in  a slow  downward  move- 
ment into  June.  On  June  24  this 
trend  was  reversed  and  prices 
moved  upward.  At  the  time  of 
the  meeting  the  quoted  price  of 
Davao  I had  advanced  from  the 
low  of  23^;  to  a high  of  30^!.  Since 
the  time  of  the  meeting  manila 
prices  have  dropped  and  are  now 
quoted  at  27*4(;.  African  Sisa- 
lana  and  Henequen  prices  which 
had  continued  level  for  some 
months,  moved  up;  sisalana  from 
17  to  180  and  Henequen  from 

ll»/4  to  121/40. 

The  sharp  increase  in  the  cost 
of  fiber,  Mr.  Brewster  noted,  made 
necessary  an  increase  in  our  sell- 
ing prices.  Changes  were  an- 
nounced to  our  trade  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Sales  for  this  fiscal  year  seem 
to  be  meeting  the  overall  sales 
budget  set  up  by  the  General 
Sales  Department.  The  demand 
for  baler  twine,  somewhat  slow 
in  the  earlier  months  of  1950,  has 
taken  a sharp  increase  and  may 
exceed  the  budget.  “There’s  no 
way  of  knowing,”  Mr.  Brewster 
concluded  the  discussion  on  baler 
twine,  “how  much,  if  any,  war 
scare  buying  is  contributing  to 
this  demand.  We  are  told  it  is 
(continued  on  next  page) 

George  Kaiser  To 
Complete  50  Years 

George  Kaiser  of  No.  1 Mill 
Preparation,  oldest  employee  of 
the  Company  in  point  of  serv- 
ice, will  complete  fifty  years  of 
service  this  week. 

George  came  with  the  Com- 
pany on  August  20,  1900,  at 
the  age  of  16  and  has  worked 
in  both  No.  1 and  No.  3 Mills. 


Wind  Up  Big  Harvest  Twine  Shipping  Job 


Loading  a truck  from  the  West  with  baler  twine.  Left  to  right, 
John  Santos,  John  Taddia,  Louis  Pirani,  Leslie  Brown  and  the  driver. 
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TWINE  SHIPPING 

(continued  from  page  one) 
on  July  31st  and  some  of  the 
mill  on  a round-the-clock  sched- 
ule. 

John  Santos  of  the  Receiving 
Department  directed  the  shipping 
program.  The  twine  was  trans- 
ported from  the  mill  to  the  ware- 
houses and  sometimes  directly  to 
freight  cars  by  George  Hanelt, 
Spink  Wood  and  Fred  Hall  on  one 
of  the  industrial  railroad  trains. 

Loading  of  the  cars  was  done 
principally  by  Gordon  Jenkins, 
leader,  Thomas  Gordon,  Andrew 
Thomas,  George  Malone,  Joseph 
Luz,  Danny  Freitus  and  John 
Pickles. 

Sometimes  an  extra  gang  had 
to  be  made  up  from  the  Receiving 
Department  with  Bruno  Laurenti 
as  leader  to  lend  a hand  in  the 
loading. 

Several  million  pounds  of  har- 
vest twine  were  shipped  to  our 
Chicago  warehouse  alone  for  re- 
shipment to  other  points.  Jobbers 
from  various  western  states  send 
their  own  trucks  to  the  ware- 
house to  pick  up  the  twine  and 
there  are  sometimes  as  many  as 
thirty  or  more  trucks  lined  up 
waiting  to  load. 

Other  large  stocks  are  main- 
tained at  the  Philadelphia  ware- 
house. The  Company’s  policy  is 
to  try  to  get  the  twine  where  it 
is  needed  first. 

Binder  twine  is  used  mostly  in 
the  harvesting  machines.  The  ten 
small  grains  in  the  United  States 
that  account  for  most  of  the  con- 
sumption of  binder  twine  are: 
oats,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  rice, 
sorghum,  buckwheat,  soybeans  and 
flaxseed.  More  than  250  million 
acres  were  planted  in  these  crops 
alone  in  1950.  Each  acre  when 
bound  with  twine  requires  about 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  binder 
twine. 

A substantial  amount  of  bind- 
er twine  is  used  for  hay  baling 
in  the  Allis-Chalmers  Roto-Baler 
and  in  Case  m.achines  that  have 
the  Pope  attachment.  This  at- 
tachment converts  a wire  baler 
into  a twine-tying  baler. 

About  100  million  tons  of  hay 
are  expected  to  be  baled  this  sea- 
son. Seven  states  produce  about 
forty  percent  of  the  total — Wis- 
consin, California,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Mis- 
souri. 

While  most  of  the  twine  shipped 
is  expected  to  be  used  in  harvest- 
ing the  1950  crop,  it  may  be  that 
some  of  it  was  ordered  for  next 
season  in  anticipation  of  a war 
shortage. 


VACATION 

(continued  from  page  one) 
September  5th  about  places  vis- 
ited, the  big  fish  that  was  caught, 
the  exciting  home  run  at  Fenway 
Park.  You  probably  will  bring 
snapshots  to  work  with  you  to 
pass  out  among  your  fellow  work- 
ers in  your  department.  Why  not 
share  your  news  and  pictures  with 
everyone  in  the  plant?  Tell  your 
departmental  reporter  about 
where  you  went  and  give  him  or 
her  some  of  your  pictures.  We’d 
like  to  print  as  much  of  this  va- 
cation news  as  we  can  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue. 

Along  with  best  wishes  for  a 
wonderful  vacation  with  lots  of 
fun  goes  the  reminder  that  a good 
vacation  must  be  a safe  one.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  is  a list  of 
do’s  and  don’ts  regarding  driving, 
the  sun,  water,  etc.  Read  them 
over,  and  play  it  safe! 


AL  BARNES  VISITS 
SAN  FRAN.  OFFICE 

Word  from  Bill  Bryant,  man- 
ager of  our  Pacific  Coast  district 
office,  tells  of  a visit  he  had  with 
A.  L.  Barnes,  Company  pensioner, 
who  called  on  Mr.  Bryant  during 
his  stay  in  California. 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  will  be  82  on 
his  next  birthday  in  September, 
visited  with  friends  in  Oakland, 
California,  in  July.  These  friends 
had  flown  from  Detroit  to  pick 
up  a new  Cadillac  and  from  there 
came  east  to  visit  A1  in  Plymouth. 
He  returned  with  them  touring 
most  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  on  the  return. 
While  in  California  he  was  taken 
to  all  the  points  of  interest. 

Mr.  Barnes  left  San  Francisco 
on  the  Dome  train,  the  California 
Zephyr,  for  Chicago  for  a visit 
with  his  son  Dick,  and  then  had 
his  first  experience  in  flying  from 
Chicago  to  Boston. 


Roofing  Is  Important 

The  roof  covering  of  your  home 
is  one  of  its  vulnerable  points.  The 
material  with  which  it  is  covered, 
the  manner  of  its  application  and 
its  maintenance  will  affect  its  fire- 
resistant  qualities.  Where  roofs 
are  wood,  provide  spark  arresters 
on  chimneys,  wet  down  wooden 
shingles  in  hot  dry  weather  or 
when  there  is  danger  from  sparks 
from  nearby  fires.  Remove  accu- 
mulations of  leaves  and  litter  from 
gutters  and  valleys.  Reroof  be- 
fore old  wooden  shingles  deterio- 
rate. Many  cities  require  fire  re- 
tardant roofs  by  law. 


Are  Retired 
On  Pension 


HARRY  W.  RAYMOND 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Harry 
W.  Raymond  of  the  Rope  Room 
hung  up  his  work  cap  down  in 
the  Cut  Stock  Department  where 
he  has  worked  for  a number  of 
years  and  after  two  weeks’  vaca- 
tion, will,  as  of  September  1st, 
join  the  ranks  of  the  pensioners. 

Harry’s  continuous  service  rec- 
ord dates  back  to  October  30, 
1928,  although  he  had  worked  for 
the  Company  for  a good  many 
years  prior  to  that.  He  has  worked 
in  both  No.  1 and  No.  2 Mills  but 
most  of  his  time  has  been  spent 
in  the  Rope  Room.  Always  a hard 
and  conscientious  worker,  his 
duties  have  been  varied.  He  has 
put  up  hundreds  of  projectile 
lines,  has  handled  much  of  the 
cut  stock,  done  rope  strapping  and 
many  other  different  jobs. 

His  outside  interests  lie  shore- 
ward and  he  is  fond  of  fishing 
and  clamming.  He  has  his  own 
boat  on  which  he  plans  to  spend 
much  of  his  leisure  time  in  com- 
ing months.  Harry  has  a son  who 
works  here,  Alden  Raymond  of 
the  Paint  Shop. 


ROBERT  BROCK 


Robert  Brock  left  the  Company 
on  July  14  for  two  weeks’  vaca- 
tion prior  to  his  retirement  on 
pension  effective  August  1.  Al- 
though he  had  been  with  the 
Company  only  eight  years,  he 
still  shares  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Plan.  A tacker  by  trade.  Bob 
came  to  work  here  when  the  fac- 
tory he  had  been  working  in 
closed  down.  He  had  been  offered 
a job  in  an  out  of  the  state  tack 
factory  but  he  preferred  not  to 
leave  his  home  in  Kingston. 

He  worked  nights  in  No.  2 Mill 
as  a first  breaker  leader,  and  al- 
though a relatively  new  employee. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 

(continued  from  page  one) 

not  much  of  a factor  but  there 
may  be  some  of  it.” 

Binder  twine,  it  was  noted,  is 
also  in  good  demand. 

“The  United  States  is  in  better 
shape  on  fiber  supplies  now  than 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II,”  said  Mr.  Brewster  as  he 
opened  the  discussion  on  fiber 
supplies.  The  big  change  is  in 
the  fact  that  about  75%  of  this 
Company’s  fiber  needs  can  now 
be  filled  from  this  hemisphere  as 
compared  with  1941  when  about 
60%  of  our  fiber  was  coming  from 
the  Philippines  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

This  change,  it  was  explained, 
is  the  result  of  several  things. 
Abaca  is  now  being  produced  in 
Central  America  and  as  a measure 
of  national  defense,  a bill  has 
been  passed  by  Congress  which 
permits  doubling  the  abaca  acre- 
age in  Central  America.  There 
are  new  supplies  of  sisalana  from 
Brazil,  a source  opened  up  and 
encouraged  by  our  fiber  buyers. 
The  production  of  sisalana  in 
Haiti  is  much  heavier  while  Mex- 
ico and  Cuba  are  still  producing 
henequen  at  the  old  rate. 

“On  government  controls,  your 
guess  is  as  good  as  mine,”  Mr. 
Brewster  states,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  we  are  certain  to  have  them. 
The  degree,  nature  and  timing 
are  now  before  Congress.” 

Increased  taxes  were  another 
sure  thing  in  Mr.  Brewster’s  opin- 
ion. Our  world  position  is  de- 
manding increased  military  ex- 
penditures and  these  must  be 
paid  for  through  the  government’s 
only  source  of  income  — taxes  on 
both  companies  and  individuals. 

“While  we  have  had  no  direct 
military  orders  as  yet,”  Mr.  Brew- 
ster remarked  in  ending  the  dis- 
cussion, “there  is  bound  to  be 
some  diversion  of  men  and  mate- 
rials to  the  military.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  just  how  much 
this  will  be.  “There  are  going  to 
be  troubles  and  problems  for  all 
of  us  and  we  shall  have  to  meet 
them  as  we  have  before.” 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

S ome 

0 f you  can 

C ollect  Social  Security 

1 nsurance  benefits  right 
A way. 

L isten! 

S oon  as  you  stop  working, 

E ven  temporarily,  and  if  you  are 
over  65 

C ontact  your  local  Social  Securi- 
ty Office. 

U should  also  contact  the  local 
office 

R ight  away 

1 1 f some  wage  earner  in 
T he  family  has  died. 

Y ou  must  apply  to  collect  bene- 
fits. 

For  further  information  get  in 
touch  with  your  local  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration 


he  was  a reliable  and  faithful 
worker. 

He  is  skilled  in  woodworking 
and  has  a well-equipped  workshop 
at  his  home  in  Kingston.  He  is 
also  fond  of  gardening.  Mr. 
Brock,  too,  has  a son  who  is  em- 
ployed here,  Raymond  Brock  of 
the  Receiving  Department. 
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The  new  system  of  weighingr  incomingr  fiber.  A pallet  load  eon- 
sisting:  of  three,  four  or  six  bales  is  weighed,  with  the  total  weight, 
together  with  the  weight  of  the  pallet  itself,  reported  to  the  Fiber 
Department.  Then  each  bale  is  tagged  with  the  average  weight. 
Eddie  Strassel  is  the  weigher  here. 


BY  THE  WEIGH  - - - 


Company’s  1 1 4 Scales  Play  Important  Part  In 

High  Quality  Of  Product,  Production  Accuracy 




No  figure-conscious  woman  ever 
kept  her  eyes  more  carefully  on 
the  scales  than  our  Company 
weighers.  For  Plymouth  Cordage — 
just  like  your  butcher,  grocer  and 
baker — would  find  it  hard  to  do 
business  without  scales. 

From  the  moment  our  raw  ma- 
terial reaches  us — even  beyond  its 
finished  state — to  the  point  where 
it  is  actually  ready  to  be  sold  to 
the  customer  in  the  district  ware- 
houses, weighing  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  Scales  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  employee’s 
life,  too,  as  many  incentive  earn- 
ings are  determined  by  weighing. 

In  our  Plymouth  plant  we  have 
114  scales  of  which  106  are  in  ac- 
tive use  and  the  others  are  spares. 
To  be  sure  that  these  are  abso- 
lutely accurate  at  all  times  they 
are  tested  daily  before  use,  using 
a standard  weight  for  the  test.  If 
they  are  inaccurate,  Donald  Tracy, 
who  has  charge  of  all  Company 
scales,  is  called  to  the  scene  and 
he  makes  whatever  repairs  and 
adjustments  are  necessary. 

Every  three  months  Don  checks 
leach  scale,  cleans  it  and  replaces 


worn  or  defective  parts.  The  man- 
ufacturers regularly  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  plant  to  test  the 
scales  and  see  that  they  are  giv- 
ing maximum  efficiency. 

Then,  once  a year,  Harold  Giles, 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures 
for  the  Town,  tests  every  scale 
we  buy  and  sell  over  and  seals 
them.  This  includes  all  our  postal 
scales,  too. 

All  fiber  received  is  weighed 
before  being  stored  and  the  weight 
is  reported  to  the  Fiber  Depart- 
ment which  checks  it  against  in- 
voices. Then,  in  practically  every 
stage  of  manufacture  the  product 
is  weighed.  In  the  preparation 
rooms  roping  is  weighed  in  order 
that  bundles  may  be  properly 
matched  to  get  an  even  sliver  of 
the  right  weight  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  The  first  100  feet  of 
sliver  to  come  off  the  finishing 
machines  are  weighed  on  the 
bucket-type  scales  to  be  sure  that 
roping  is  of  the  right  size  for  the 
spinning  machines.  After  it  is  spun 
into  yam,  the  first  bobbin  from 
each  can  of  roping  is  weighed  to 
• continued  on  next  page) 


Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  Plant  do  scales  play  a more  important 
role  than  in  our  Research  Department  where  scientists  constantly 
conduct  intensive  tests  of  our  products  and  devise  methods  to  improve 
them.  The  most  sensitive  scale  in  the  plant  is  in  the  Laboratory  and 
is  pictured  above  with  Baxter  Moore  weighing  a six-inch  length  of 
, coarse  manila.  The  scale  records  that  this  single  strand  of  fiber 
weighs  .0134  grams,  or  approximately  1 213  of  an  ounce. 


One  of  the  first  tests  in  production  is  made  when  the  sliver 
comes  off  the  Bell  machine.  The  bundle  is  weighed  and  then  bundles 
are  matched  by  weight  guaranteeing  an  even  sliver  at  the  end  of 
the  preparation  line.  Note  the  evenly  matched  bundles  in  the  back- 
ground. Manuel  Medeiros,  No.  1 Mill,  removes  bundle  from  the  scales. 


(Above)  One  of  the  brand  new 
spinning  scales  that  have  been 
installed  in  No.  1 Mill  for  weigh- 
ing full  bobbins  of  yarn.  When 
completed,  the  new  system  will 
require  the  first  bobbin  from 
each  bundle  to  be  weighed  and 
matched,  another  step  in  the 
Company’s  policy  to  produce  bet- 
ter products.  Richard  Voght  notes 
the  yarn  weight  on  a chart. 

(Left)  In  the  Tar  House  all 
treatments  must  be  carefully 
measured  according  to  formula 
established  by  our  Research  De- 
partment. Joe  Souza,  Jr.,  is  shown 
weighing  a barrel  of  tar  before 
the  heating  coil  is  plunged  into  it. 


The  yard  scale  is  the  largest  in  the  plant.  With  a total  capacity 
of  45,500  pounds,  it  is  used  to  weigh  trucks  full  of  scrap  metal,  coal 
and  other  heavy  loads.  Ray  Brock  check-weighs  a truckload  of  paper 
markers  to  see  if  we  have  received  what  we’re  charged  for.  Large 
or  small,  scales  are  delicate  and  will  not  stand  up  under  rough  usage. 
Be  careful  that  fiber  dust  or  dirt,  bottle  caps  and  other  foreign  matter 
doesn’t  get  into  the  mechanism. 
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(continued  from  p,:ige  three) 

make  sure  we  are  getting  the  right 
number  of  feet  per  pound.  As  a 
double  check,  the  girls  in  the  test- 
ing room  pick  up  bobbins  at  ran- 
dom and  weigh  them,  again  for 
yardage. 

Each  finished  coil  of  rope  is 
weighed,  each  cheese  of  the  At- 
tleboro Roping,  each  bale  of  twine, 
v/hether  tying  twine,  baler  or 
binder  twine.  Short  pieces  of  wire 
rope  center  are  weighed  as  a 
double  check  on  evenness  and  uni- 
formity. All  treatments  and  emul- 
sions are  weighed  according  to 
formula  established  by  our  Lab- 
oratory, as  are  the  dyes  in  the 
Dye  House. 

Every  pound  of  material  that 
goes  into  and  out  of  the  Reclaim- 
ing Department  is  measured,  all 
the  waste  that  is  sold,  dirt  that 
is  burned.  Fiber  waste  is  measured 
against  finished  product  and  then 
compared  with  the  weight  of  in- 
coming fiber,  thus  offering  ac- 
curate comparisons  of  the  per- 
centage of  waste. 

The  machine  shops  have  scales 
for  buying  and  selling  of  scrap, 
castings,  blacksmith  forgings  and 
metal.  Harris  Hall  has  its  own 


scales  for  weighing  meats  and 
cooking  ingredients.  The  Labora- 
tory has  its  set  of  scales  with 
which  they  measure  treatments 
and  make  various  tests. 

An  accurate  record  of  each  of 
these  scales  is  kept  by  name,  lo- 
cation, capacity,  use  and  other 
pertinent  data  by  Don  Tracy.  He 
also  keeps  a record  of  the  average 
weights  of  bobbins  to  hundredths 
of  a pound  by  year,  dating  back 
from  1914,  and  he  maintains  a 
graph  to  show  the  trend  in  bob- 
bin weights. 

Once  a year  a list  of  the  peo- 
ple here  who  are  apt  to  use  scales 
is  submitted  to  Town  Clerk  Her- 
bert K.  Bartlett  and  he  comes 
down  and  swears  them  in.  Some 
33  men  and  women  were  sworn  in 
last  spring  as  the  people  here  who 
are  all  right  in  their  “weigh” — 
the  people  the  Company  depends 
on  to  maintain  accuracy  in  their 
respective  jobs. 


» — It 

. 1 

1 ' 

Scales  play  a vital  part  in  measuring  the  amount  of  steam  being 
used  by  a piece  of  equipment  and  determining  leakage  or  waste  of 
steam.  This  test  is  performed  in  the  Steam  and  Power  Department 
by  means  of  the  above  apparatus.  As  the  steam  from  the  engine 
(shown  on  the  left)  passes  through  the  condensing  coil  in  barrel  on 
left,  it  condenses  into  water  which  drips  into  the  barrel  (right), 
which  was  weighed  before  beginning  the  experiment.  The  test  is  timed 
and  after  a given  period  the  barrel  of  condensate  is  weighed.  Elroy 
Clark  is  conducting  the  experiment. 


Scale  Inspector  Donald  Tracy  (center)  checks  all  scales  regularly 
and  periodically  goes  over  them  with  the  manufacturers’  representa- 
tives. With  Jack  Gauntlett  (left)  of  the  Toledo  Company  and  John 
Costa  of  the  Maintenance  Department,  they  are  testing  and  making 
adjustments  to  the  scale  in  the  Four  Strand  Room. 
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No  Place  Like  Home,  When  It's  Your 
Own,  Say  Five  Rope  Room  Employees 


Men  in  the  Rope  Room  are  on 
the  move  — and  on  the  ball,  too. 
In  these  uncertain  times  of  waver- 
ing rent  ceilings,  housing  short- 
ages and  frequent  evictions,  they 
know  there’s  nothing  like  your 
own  roof  over  your  head  to  give 
you  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
mental  rest. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  three  of 
them  have  moved  into  their  own 
homes  while  two  more  of  them  are 
in  the  process  of  having  new 
homes  built  for  them.  In  the  first 
category  are  Joseph  T.  Carvalho, 
Jr.,  who  moved  on  July  28  into 
his  newly  completed  year-round 
house  at  Fresh  Pond  which  he 
had  used  previously  as  a summer 
cottage;  his  brother,  Antone  Car- 
valho, who  moved  the  following 
day  into  one  of  the  apartments  in 
his  newly  purchased  two-family 
house  on  Forest  Avenue  court: 
and  Edward  Cadose  who  took  up 
residence  in  his  newly  bought 
house  on  Smith  lane,  Kingston, 
on  August  5. 

Moving  was  no  great  problem 
for  these  boys  because  they  were 
assisted  by  their  fellow  workers 
who  pitched  in  and  helped  them 
get  their  furniture  and  other  be- 
longings transported. 

In  the  foundation  stages  are 
Mando  “Wally”  Fortini  Who  is 
building  high  up  on  Cherry  street, 
so  high  up,  in  fact,  that  he  can 
see  the  place  from  his  machine 
and  watch  its  progress  as  he 
works;  and  Joseph  Demus  Fer- 
reira, who  has  sold  the  large 
house  he  owned  on  Main  street. 


CLUB  DIRECTORS 
MEET  ON  SEPT  7 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Cordage  Men’s  Club  will  meet  on 
September  7th  at  the  honie  of 
the  Club  president,  Lewis  Cleve- 
land, 14  Standish  Court.  Lewis  is 
living  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
newly  constructed  veterans  hous- 
ing project. 


Kingston,  and  is  now  building  on 
the  lots  he  owned  at  the  rear  of 
the  house. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Are  you  build- 
ing or  buying?  Your  fellow  work- 
ers would  be  interested  to  know 
about  it.  Why  not  pass  the  word 
along  to  your  departmental  re- 
porter, or  to  one  of  the  editors? 
If  you  have  a picture  of  your  new 
place,  send  that  along  too.) 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

No.  2 MILL 

Ralph  Figlioli 
Walter  J.  Furtado 
Umberto  Stanghellini 
Donald  A.  Fange 
John  J.  Hickey,  Jr. 
Glenn  H.  McNeil 
Levi  Monteiro 
John  J.  Pratt 
Manuel  A.  Souza,  Jr. 
Stanley  P.  Strout 
Joseph  W.  Costa 
Joseph  L.  Dias 
George  Neal,  Jr. 

George  J.  Thomas 
Kenneth  M.  Norris 
William  W.  Pearson 
Alfred  Bastoni 
Fred  Caramello 
Beverley  P.  Dupuis 
Donald  S.  Jenness 
Russell  T.  McNeill 
William  E.  MacKenzie 
No.  1 MILL 

Frederick  W.  Goff 
Rabon  Connor 
Kinnie  Baldwin 
ADV. -MAILING 

Umberto  Napoleone  (temp) 
BILLING 

Ruth  Tison  (temp) 

SALES 

Diamantina  Rego  (temp) 
STATISTICAL 


Joan  Askins 

ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

Because  it’s  unsafe,  it’s  a Company  ruling — 
Within  the  plant,  no  wrestling  or  fooling. 
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No.  1 Mill 
BASEMENT 


Martha  Lemius 

After  many  idle  months,  here’s 
your  unscrupulous  reporter  back 
to  the  press  again. 

Summer’s  ready  to  drop  the 
curtain  on  her  final  act,  and  we 
find  all  our  actors  playing  what- 
ever part  possible  before  the 
gland  finale. 

Frank  Gallo,  our  beachcomber, 
has  basked  in  the  sun  from  Gray’s 
to  White  Horse  Beach.  Does  that 
account  for  the  beautiful  tan. 
Flash  ? 

Meanwhile,  David  Gonsalves, 
our  “Tarzan,”  has  been  perform- 
ing his  aquatic  stunts  at  Little 
Pond.  Results?  A fine  personage! 

Thomas  Scagliarini  has  changed 
his  fish  diet  to  blueberry  pie — 
a la  mode.  Says  Tom,  “A  more 
positive  diet  than  fish.” 

While  “Jimmy  Kosta”  nee  James 
Costa,  and  his  orchestra  play  on 
at  White  Horse  Beach  these  en- 
chanted evenings,  we  hear  the 
strains  of  Manuel  Salgado  and 
his  music  at  Fieldston.  So,  music, 
maestros,  please! 

We  find  Mary  Silva  frolicking 
in  New  Bedford  these  pleasant 
week-ends.  Her  only  regret  is 
that  the  week-ends  are  too  short. 

Now  that  Arthur  Ruemker  has 
purchased  a flash  camera,  we  are 
all  anxious  to  see  some  pictures 
of  his  pride  and  joy,  Catherine, 
but  soon! 

Vacation  time  is  practically 
here,  and  everyone’s  hustling 
about  making  last-minute  prep- 
arations for  his  forthcoming  so- 
journ. 

To  start  her  vacation  with  a 
bang,  Jamesina  “Ena”  Dumion 
v/ill  become  the  bride  of  Arthur 
Guaraldi,  of  the  receiving  depart- 
ment of  this  plant,  on  August 
20th,  at  2:00  p.m.,  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  Pia  Sheehan,  friend  of 
the  bride,  and  Vincent  Forni, 
friend  of  the  groom,  will  be  at- 
tendants. Following  a reception 
at  the  Bavarian  Hall  on  Savery’s 
Avenue,  the  couple  will  spend  a 
week  touring  New  York  City.  On 
I their  return  they  will  make  their 
1 new  home  on  Peck  Lane,  North 
' Plymouth,  with  the  groom’s 
I mother.  Congratulations  and  best 
I wishes! 

\ Outside  of  a few  others,  such  as 
i George  Alves,  who  plans  to  visit 
^ friends  in  Connecticut,  Rita  Leo- 
nardi,  who  plans  to  tour  New 
' York,  and  Lois  Robbins,  who  in- 
; tends  to  spend  a second  honey- 
I moon  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  re- 
^mainder  of  our  cast  plan  on  stay- 
[ing  at  home,  doing  what  comes 
naturally,  or  perhaps  a few  day 
trips. 

So,  until  we  return,  a happy  va- 
i cation  to  all! 


I NORFOLK,  VA.  BAND 
I HAS  LUNCHEON  HERE 

L Harris  Hall  served  a group  of 
I approximately  100  students  from 
|:  Booker  T.  Washington  High 
^ School  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  this  week  at 
7 o’clock. 

The  students  comprised  the 
band  from  that  school  who  visit- 
ed the  historical  points  of  interest 
in  town.  Arrangements  for  the 
luncheon  were  made  through  the 
Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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John  Ricardo  Wins 
$1 0 For  Suggestion 


John  Ricardo  of  No.  2 Mill  has 
just  been  awarded  $10.00  for  a 
suggestion  he  made  relative  to 
improving  our  fire  protection  in 
No.  2 Mill. 

The  new  Suggestion  Plan  com- 
mittee since  its  recent  appoint- 
ment has  been  hard  at  it,  studying 
the  original  plan  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  1935  and  trying  to 
bring  it  up  to  date.  The  revised 
plan  has  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  Company  management  for 
approval  as  one  of  the  members, 
Stephen  A.  Reed,  has  been  on  an 
extended  trip  to  California  and 
the  Committee  wants  his  views 
of  it  first. 

The  general  procedure  for  sub- 
mitting suggestions  will  be  the 
same  and  the  Committee  gives 
careful  attention  to  all  sugges- 
tions received.  Members  of  the 
group  will  meet  as  frequently  as 
the  volume  of  suggestions  requires. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for 
every  employee  of  the  Company 
to  add  to  his  income  by  contribut- 
ing worthwhile  suggestions.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  long 
you’ve  worked  here  nor  how  many 
times  you  have  already  won.  It’s 
good  ideas  that  count! 


FOR  VACATION  FUN- 
JUST  BE  CAREFUL! 


You  don’t  have  to  look  at  the 
calendar  to  know  that  vacation 
time  is  here.  Most  of  us  have  had 
that  dreamy,  far-away  look  for 
several  weeks  now  in  anticipation 
of  that  wonderful  two  weeks. 

Be  sure  that  vacation  fun 
doesn’t  give  you  a bad  time.  Here 
are  a few  tips  to  help  make  your 
vacation  pleasant.  Follow  each 
one  of  them  so  that  when  you 
get  back  you’ll  be  able  to  say,  “I 
had  a wonderful  time!” 


PLYMOUTH  NYLON  HAWSER  RETIRED 
AFTER  TWO  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


After  two  full  years  of  constant 
use,  the  first  nylon  rope  ever  to 
be  used  as  a hawser  has  now  been 
retired  from  service. 

The  eight-inch  synthetic  hawser 
was  placed  aboard  the  Margot 
Moran,  tug  of  the  Moran  Towing 
and  Transportation  Company,  on 
June  15,  1948.  It  has  performed 
all  types  of  towing  jobs,  from 
pulling  garbage-laden  barges  to 
docking  the  world’s  largest  ocean 
liners.  In  the  summer  of  1949  it 
was  used  in  a towing  job  from 
Ceuta,  Spanish  Morocco,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  It  has  outlasted 
several  manila  hawsers  whose  serv- 
ice life  is  figured  in  months. 

Captain  Frank  Hughes  of  the 
Moran  Company  requested  that 
tests  be  made  on  sections  of  the 
retired  line  to  find  out  how  much 
tensile  strength  remained  in  them. 
Seven  samples  were  returned.  All 


but  one,  which  was  too  short  to 
splice,  were  tested  on  our  Riehle 
machine  in  the  Laboratory  and 
additional  tests  were  made  on  the 
inside  yarns  to  see  what  their 
loss  in  strength  was  after  two 
years. 

The  average  of  the  six  tests 
showed  the  hawser  to  have  51 
percent  of  its  original  tensile 
strength,  “which  is  considered 
very  good,”  in  the  words  of  our 
Lab  men.  Yarns  from  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  courses  had  74 
percent  of  their  original  strength. 
Yams  taken  from  the  inside 
of  the  strand  next  to  the  outside 
course  had  33  percent  of  their 
original  strength.  This  loss  in 
strength  is  due  mainly  to  abrasion. 

Plymouth  Cordage  is  proud  that 
another  of  its  products  has  given 
such  a good  account  of  itself! 


Battered,  worn  and  frayed,  but  it  still  has  a tensile  strength  of 
67,500  pounds!  A photograph  of  one  of  the  samples  before  tensile 
test  in  our  Lab.  This  section  broke  at  last  tuck  in  the  splice  and  was 
figured  to  have  62  per  cent  of  its  original  tensile  strength. 


1.  Don’t  get  too  large  doses  of 
direct  sunshine.  Your  skin  has 
probably  been  protected  from  the 
hot  sun  for  almost  a year  and 
can’t  take  too  much  of  it. 

2.  Don’t  go  in  swimming  im- 
mediately after  eating.  A two-hour 
wait  is  about  right.  Don’t  swim  if 
you’re  overheated.  Don’t  swim 
alone  or  go  out  too  far. 

3.  Don’t  do  any  diving  unless 
you  know  the  water  is  deep  enough 
and  the  bottom  is  safe. 

4.  Step  into  the  middle  of  a boat 
or  canoe  when  boarding  it.  Stay 
seated.  No  horseplay!  Don’t  rock 
the  boat  and  don’t  call  for  help 
in  the  water  if  you  don’t  need  it. 
If  the  boat  overturns,  hang  on  to 
it  until  help  arrives. 

5.  Guard  against  infection.  Ath- 
lete’s foot  or  ringworm  is  often 
acquired  at  bathing  beaches  and 
lockers.  Treat  all  scratches  and 
cuts  carefully. 

6.  Stop  driving  when  you  become 
tired  or  drowsy  . . . either  for  a 
rest  or  for  the  night.  Vacation 
schedules  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  time  for  rest.  If 
the  scenery  is  worth  looking  at, 
it’s  worth  stopping  to  enjoy. 

7.  Be  moderate  in  your  recrea- 
tional activities  and  avoid  the 
strenuous  sports.  Accidents  can 
happen  anywhere,  anytime.  Have 
a good  time  and  a safe  vacation. 


COMPANY  UNAFFECTED 
BY  HOSE  RESTRICTION 

In  spite  of  the  ban  limiting  the 
use  of  garden  hose,  Plymouth 
Cordage  can  still  keep  some  of  its 
lawns  watered  because  of  the 
Company-controlled  water  system. 

Water  is  pumped  from  the  mill 
pond  into  reservoirs  located  in 
the  mill  from  which  water  is  piped 
to  vai’ious  outlets  throughout  the 
plant.  It  is  from  this  source  of 
supply  that  the  Grounds  Depart- 


ment is  provided  with  water  to 
maintain  the  lawns  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  main  office. 

The  ban  placed  on  the  use  of 
garden  hose  limits  the  use  of 
the  hose  to  one  hour  a day  and 
then  only  for  vegetable  gardens. 
The  ban,  according  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Town  Water  De- 
partment, is  intended  to  cover 
only  such  use  of  water  provided 
through  the  regular  water  supply 
of  the  Town  of  Plymouth. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 


Plymouth’s  Field  Engineer  Stephen  A.  Reed  (left)  carefully  ex-, 
amines  the  retired  Piymouth  nylon  hawser  with  Moran’s  rope  expe^ 
Captain  Frank  Hughes,  at  the  Moran  shipyard  at  Staten  Island.  After 
taking  sections  from  it  for  testing,  the  rope  was  sold  for  scrap. 
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DEATH  CLAIMS 
MICHAEL  SOUZA,  53 


Michael  Monish  Souza,  aged  53 
years,  a jenney  spinner  in  No.  1 
Mill,  died  on  August  8th  after 
only  a week’s  illness. 

Bom  in  Portugal  in  1896,  he 
came  to  work  here  on  November 
8,  1918,  and  has  worked  here  con- 
tinuously since  that  time.  He  had 
been  on  the  night  shift  in  No.  1 
Mill  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but 
he  had  also  worked  in  the  other 
mills.  He  was  always  a loyal  and 
conscientious  worker. 

Not  only  did  Mike  apply  him- 
self faithfully  to  his  job  here,  but 
he  was  also  active  in  many  local 
civic,  patriotic,  social  and  church 
organizations.  Among  these  were 
the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  the  Yeung  Amer- 
ica Club  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, the  Portuguese  Continental 
Union,  the  Portuguese  American 
Civic  League,  the  Portuguese  Na- 
tional Club,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  and  the  Old  Colony 
Mutual  Relief  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  (Feitor)  Souza,  who 
worked  here  until  a short  time 
ago;  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Man- 
uel Souza,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  H.  San- 
tos and  Miss  Lillian  M.  Souza; 
three  brothers,  Antone  of  the 
Azores,  Fi'ank  and  Albert  of  Rhode 
Island;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Silva  and  Miss  Elsie  Souza 
of  Plymouth. 

Funeral  services  were  held  last 
Thursday  morning  from  his  late 


Outing  Successful 
Despite  Weather  Jinx 

The  air  was  chill  and  the  wind 
nippy  on  Sunday,  August  6th,  but 
the  clams  were  really  steaming 
and  the  lobsters  were  red  hot. 

The  cool  northeast  wind  failed 
to  lower  the  spirits  of  the  seventy 
men  who  turned  out  for  the  an- 
nual Cordage  Club  clambake  at 
the  John  Alden  Club  grounds.  The 
outing  was  judged  a complete 
success  and  lasted  well  into  the 
evening. 

Tables  and  chairs  were  left  on 
one  of  the  Company  trucks  until 
the  eleventh  hour  when  it  was  de- 
cided the  bake  would  go  on  out- 
doors as  scheduled.  Paper  plates 
were  tacked  down  to  make  sure 
they  would  not  part  company  with 
the  table  and  eveiwone  was  cau- 
tioned that  the  tacks  were  not 
part  of  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  outing  got  under  way  fairly 
early  in  the  morning  with  a sub- 
stantial snack  of  cold  cuts.  Bocci 
games  and  horseshoe  pitching 
followed  while  inside  the  club- 
house many  enjoyed  card  games 
and  television  shows.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  party  broke  up  in  the 
evening  hot  dogs  were  served. 

George  Aldrovandi  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge 
which  included  Bob  Martin,  Bob 
Sampson,  Andrew  Brenner  and 
Lewis  Cleveland.  Others  who  lent 
able  hands  were  Pete  Bagni  as 
driver  of  the  Company  truck.  Tote 
Raymond,  William  Guidetti  and 
John  Maini. 


1 SERVICE  EMBLEMS  | 

The  following  employees  had  25 
years  or  more  of  service  during 


the  month  of  July; 

Harold  P.  Sears 45  years 

Alfred  Krueger  35  years 

C.  Brooks  Hudson  30  years 

Antone  Montali  30  years 

Oakley  Chandler  30  years 

Mary  C.  Souza  25  years 


home,  24  Peck  avenue,  with  a re- 
quiem High  Mass  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  Burial  was  in  St.  Joseph’s 
cemetery. 

Mike  made  many  friends  in  his 
32  years  here,  and  they  extend 
their  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  their  loss. 


I INDUSTRIAL 

I RELATIONS  DEPT. 

' 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

Ethel  P.  Smith  of  the  Credit 
Union  and  Mrs.  Alger  of  Brock- 
ton spent  a very  enjoyable  week- 
end at  South  Waterford,  Ver- 
mont. We  hear  it  is  a very  beau- 
tiful country,  because  it  borders 
the  Connecticut  River  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  White  Mountains 
and  Green  Mountains.  Ethel  had 
such  a lovely  time  that  she  plans 
to  spend  her  vacation  there. 

Speaking  of  beautiful  scenery, 
have  you  noticed  Store  Pond  late- 
ly trimmed  with  all  its  beautiful 
summer  decorations,  including 
pickerel  weed  with  its  purple 
blossoms,  lovely  white  pond  lilies 
and  golden  glow?  Also  the  homes 
surrounding  Store  Pond  have  new 
colorful  roofs  which  reflect  beau- 
tifully in  the  pond  on  a clear  day. 

John  W.  Searles,  although  we 
haven’t  heard,  will  undoubtedly 
spend  his  vacation  at  some  pond 
catching  fish.  He  hopes! 

Water,  water,  everywhere  but 
not  a drop  to  drink.  That  seems 
to  be  Betty  Chandler’s  problem 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  water 
pipe  leading  to  her  home  is 
broken  leaving  them  very,  very 
dry. 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Both  Annie  Cabral  and  James 
Cadose  came  back  to  work  July 
17th  after  being  out  for  opera- 
tions. James  Cadose  has  been  out 
since  May  30th  and  Annie  Cabral 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

We  had  a third  shift  start  here 
July  16th  on  Baler  Tv/ine.  Manuel 
Cadose  has  been  acting  as  the 
leader. 

Diamentina  Luiz  resigned  from 
her  job  here  in  the  Prep.  July  21st. 
She  worked  here  about  ten  years. 
She  is  to  take  up  her  domestic 
duties  at  home. 

Matthew  McKee  and  his  wife 
celebrated  their  30th  wedding  an- 
niversary on  July  21st.  They  went 
to  Nantasket  to  spend  the  day. 

Quite  a few  of  the  girls  from 
the  mill  went  with  the  Jolly  Girls 
Club  to  Revere  Beach  Saturday, 
August  5th.  By  all  reports  every- 
one had  a fine  time. 

Vacation  plans  have  been  float- 
ing around  but  most  of  them  are 
pretty  vague  yet.  As  for  my  own 
plans,  I expect  to  stay  at  home 
except  for  a few  day  trips  as  my 
two  youngest  children,  Joyce  and 
Ralph,  have  gone  to  Connecticut 
for  the  summer  and  my  oldest 
boy,  Dick,  is  working  for  the  sum- 
mer. 


90  QUINCY  CAMPERS 
SEE  MOVIE  HERE 

About  ninety  members  of  Kamp 
King  sponsored  by  the  Quincy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited  here  on  Tues- 
day, August  1st,  and  were  shown 
the  Company  movie,  “The  Plym- 
outh Story.” 

The  group  was  in  charge  of 
Bel  Brini,  associate  director  of 
the  camp  and  former  resident  of 
this  town,  who  took  the  boys  to 
various  points  of  interest  in  the 
town.  The  trip  was  made  in  two 
buses. 


Notice  To  Credit  Union  Members 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  require  that  the  pass  books  of 
Credit  Unions  be  verified  at  least  once  in  three  years. 

In  line  with  these  laws  the  auditing  committee  has  ap- 
pointed George  Anderson  of  the  accounting  department  as  veri- 
fier, Mr.  Anderson’s  appointment  having  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Banks,  July  31,  1950. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  deposits  of  credit 
union  members  are  made  thi’ough  payroll  deductions,  a quar- 
terly statement  is  mailed  to  each  member  showing  share  loan 
and  deposit  balances  as  of  the  close  of  business  January  31. 
April  30,  July  31  and  October  31  of  each  year.  These  statements  I 
serve  as  the  member’s  pass  book. 

Verification  of  all  credit  union  members’  accounts,  there- 
fore, as  of  the  close  of  business  July  31,  1950,  was  started  during 
the  week  of  August  14th.  Following  the  verification  the  regular 
quarterly  statements  will  be  mailed  to  members.  Each  state- 
ment will  be  stamped  by  the  verifier  indicating  that  the  mem- 
ber’s account  has  been  verified. 

Any  member  who  receives  a statement  covering  the  above- 
mentioned  quarter  which  does  not  show  the  verifier’s  stamp 
“Verified  1950”  is  requested  to  contact  the  verifier  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  auditing  committee  whose  names  are  listed  below: 

Verifier,  George  Anderson;  Auditing  Committee,  John  A. 
Smith,  Walter  J.  Thom  and  John  S.  Bailey. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 
VACATION  PLANS 
George  Fox  says  he  plans  toT 
visit  his  son,  who  is  stationed  at] 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ralph  Matinzi  and  family  plani 
to  spend  part  of  their  vacation 
at  Springfield.  Ralph  expects  to* 
make  the  trip  in  his  20-year-old 
car.  It’s  a long,  hard  pull,  Ralph?_ 
Let’s  hope  you  make  it. 

Mario  Zangheri  plans  to  leave' 
town  for  a few  days.  Destination: 
Rocky  Nook.  H 

Roland  Negreto  may  be  found 
between  Town  Wharf  and  the* 
State  Pier  during  his  vacation,  if 
not  there,  try  Powder  Point  Bridge.^ ' 


Mrs.  August  Gomes,  who  recent-' 
ly  underwent  an  operation  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital,  returned  to  her 
home  Monday,  August  7th,  and' 
is  reported  to  be  doing  nicely.  ^ 
Joseph  Cravalho  and  familyjj 
have  moved  to  their  cottage  at 
Fresh  Pond,  Manomet,  where  they^ 
intend  to  make  their  permanent’ | 
home. 


No.  I Mill 


Dorothy  Francis 
SPINNING  ROOM 

The  sympathy  of  his  co-workers^ 
and  many  friends  is  extended  to 
the  family  of  Michael  Souza,  who- 
after  a brief  illness  passed  away. 
Tuesday,  August  8,  1950. 

Pauline  Eddy  has  left  work  to: 
take  up  her  full-time  household' 
duties  and  also  those  of  a future, 
mother.  Hortense  Almeida  has 
taken  over  the  Test  Room  duties.' 
Here’s  wishing  them  both  the  best', 
in  their  new  jobs. 

Revere  Beach  found  several  of; 
our  department  workers  enjoying, 
its  many  amusements  Saturday,! 
August  5th.  Among  them  were’ 
Eugenia  Izzo,  Joseph  Cristani,  Jo-', 
seph  Santerre,  Marie  Vincent  andj 
yours  truly.  f. 

Gloria  Vaz  and  her  many  friends 
travelled  to  New  Bedford  Satur- 
day, August  5th,  to  enjoy  an  eve-' 
ning  of  band  concerts  and  fire-{ 
work  displays. 

Vacation  plans  are  in  full  swingj 
around  here  so  a few  tell  me: 

Howai’d  Burbank  is  travelling 
through  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  will  visit  relatives  while 
there. 

John  Balboni  wants  only  to  re 
lax  and  take  in  a few  Red  Sox 
night  games. 

Angelo  Bongiovanni  this  year 
Vv^ants  to  rest  and  enjoy  his  new 
home,  also  listen  to  all  New  York 
Yankee  baseball  games,  rooting 
for  them  to  win. 


PREP  ROOM 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  to 
our  Mill  Albert  Gudonis  formerly 
of  No.  2 Mill,  Rabon  Connor,' 
Frederick  Goff  and  Kinnie  Bald^^ 
win,  newly  hired. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrea  Fantuzzi 
were  wished  luck  and  a pleasant 
voyage  Friday,  July  28,  on  their, 
trip  to  Italy. 

Essio  Besegai  has  given  up  try-J 
ing  to  raise  chickens  and  decided 
to  raise  a mustache.  Right  now^ 
we  are  wondering  which  he’ll  have 
the  better  luck  with. 

Manuel  Paiva  is  still  out  of  work 
on  the  sick  list.  Hope  to  see  you 
back  real  soon,  Manuel. 

Manuel  Enos,  also  out  on  our 
sick  list  for  eleven  weeks,  returned 
last  week.  Good  to  see  him  back 


I 
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I 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

Most  of  us  are  still  looking  for- 
ward to  our  vacation  the  last  two 
weeks  of  August,  but  a few  people 
have  already  had  theirs. 

Laura  Lamborghini  took  one 
week  of  her  vacation  time  to  tour 
through  New  Hampshire. 

Henry  Keyserling  is  back  from 
two  weeks  in  Quebec  Province. 

Gene  Redlon  drove  up  the  coast 
as  far  as  Bar  Harbor,  and  Tommy 
Reagan  got  his  license  in  time  to 
burn  up  the  roads  hereabouts. 

Sometimes  you  get  well  in  spite 
of  the  medicine.  After  recovering 
from  a badly  infected  throat, 
Franny  Shea  discovered  he  had 
been  taking  the  wrong  pills  for 
three  days. 

Eddie  Cavanaugh  has  also  been 
on  the  ailing  list.  A large  jack  fell 
on  his  foot,  but  his  limp  has  fi- 
nally disappeared. 

The  new  blue  Mercury  driving 
up  to  the  front  door  these  morn- 
ings belongs  to  Stan  Cheney. 

Dolly  Carvalho  recently  spent 
a week-end  in  Onset,  while  I vis- 
ited on  the  North  Shore  in  New- 
bury. 

Bill  Scherff  has  shaken  the  dust 
of  Kingston  from  his  feet  and  is 
now  living  on  Tremont  street  in 
Duxbury. 

The  summer  theatres  are  now  in 
full  swing.  Jean  St.  Amant  and 
Laura  Lamborghini  saw  “Over  21” 
at  Falmouth  recently.  That  same 
week-end  I went  to  Shaw’s  “Mis- 
alliance” at  Cohasset,  and  Muriel 
Rudolph  laughed  at  “Life  With 
Father”  at  Priscilla  Beach,  while 
Sue  Paty  went  Duxbui-y-ward  for 
“Goodbye,  My  Fancy.” 

On  August  3rd,  a group  of  the 
girls  gave  a dinner  party  shower 
for  Edith  Andrews  at  the  King’s 
Highway  Inn.  She  was  presented 
with  a kitchen  clock,  a shower 
bouquet  of  dollar  bills,  and  nu- 
merous “poems.”  Such  verse! 

The  following  day,  Shirley  Den- 
nett was  given  a suitcase  by  the 
girls.  Shirley  has  enlisted  in  the 
Waves  and  expects  to  be  called 
into  active  service  very  soon.  Her 
place  will  be  taken  in  the  Statis- 
tical Department  by  Joan  Askins. 

Evalene  Coit  also  left  this 
month,  to  give  full  time  to  house- 
keeping. She  and  her  husband,  a 
navy  veteran,  have  been  assigned 
one  of  the  apartments  in  the  new 
housing  development. 

Chris  Gilligan  and  her  husband 
have  taken  off  for  Pittsburgh 
where  they  will  visit  his  relatives. 

Many  of  the  girls  appeared  at 
the  office  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  looking  rather  like  kippers — 
smoked  and  salted — following  a 
wienie  roast  held  at  Duxbury 
Beach  the  night  before.  The  har- 
mony, hot  dogs  and  indigestion 
went  on  for  hours. 


I CLASSIFIED 


DEEP  SEA  FISHING,  on  the  “Ar- 
minda,”  State  Pier,  Plym- 
outh. Boat  leaves  9 a.m.,  returns 
4 p.m.  Lines  and  bait  furnished; 
no  reservations  necessary. 


WANTED  — Second  Metronome. 

Contact  George  Malone  at 
Receiving  Department  or  call 
Plymouth  1748-J. 


>FTER  HOLDING  UP  THE  CASHIER  THEV 
CLIMBED  UP  THIS  ROPE  AND  PRESTO  ... 
THEY  WERE  GONE.' 

This  will  probably  be  Jesse  Re- 
zendes’  last  cartoon  penned  from 
a hospital  bed,  we  hope.  Not  that 
we’re  tired  of  Jesse’s  cartoons,  but 
we’re  tired  of  his  being  away  from 
P.  C.  Co.  He’s  due  back  to  work 
soon  after  a six -month  siege  at 
Lakeville. 

( LABORATORY  | 

* ■ 

R.  E.  PARDEE 

Summer  really  got  into  full 
swing  in  the  Lab  this  month.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  the  Laboratory 
and  their  families  all  got  together 
on  Duxbury  Beach  for  a picnic. 
To  date,  we  have  had  no  com- 
plaints on  the  cooking,  therefore 
we  are  assuming  that  no  one  got 
ptomaine. 

Some  of  the  gang  have  already 
been  on  vacation.  Stan  Remick 
split  his  into  two  phases.  One 
week  he  spent  at  West  Pond,  the 
other  on  his  favorite  weed  patch. 
He  claims  that  under  all  those 
weeds  is  a garden  and  is  trying 
hard  to  prove  it  to  other  people. 

Baxter  Moore  took  his  family 
up  to  God’s  country  back  into 
the  sticks  of  Maine  on  the  Jo- 
Mary  Lakes. 

Doris  Valeriani  spent  her  va- 
cation in  Plymouth  acquiring  a 
suntan.  At  least  that  is  what  she 
says.  We  don’t  think  that  is  all 
she  did,  for  on  Monday,  August 
7th,  she  was  wandering  around 
with  butterflies  in  her  stomach 
displaying  a new  engagement  ring. 
Yes,  she  finally  said  yes  to  Buddy 
Roncarati.  We  assume  that  it  was 
in  token  of  her  victory  over  the 
males,  that  the  office  girls  sent 
Doris  two  dozen  red  roses.  When 
asked  if  this  were  true,  Doris  made 
the  following  signed  statement; 

“Yup,  it’s  true.  (Butterflies  and 
all!)  Sorry,  Gals,  my  O.  A.  O.  has 
no  brothers!  . . . and  oh!  thanks 
a lot  for  the  flowers,  they  were 
lovely.” 

(Signed)  Doris  Valeriani 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

It  was  a case  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity last  month  when  we  identi- 
fied the  photograph  of  Joe  Rod- 
erick as  Albert  Tetrault.  Our 
apologies  to  these  two  men  who 
are  fellow-riders  on  one  of  our 
industrial  trains. 


House  Assignment 

The  vacant  house  at  29  Cordage 
Terrace  recently  vacated  by  John 
Rezendes  has  been  assigned  to 
Joseph  Marques,  turret  lathe  op- 
erator in  No.  1 Machine  Shop. 

He  expects  to  move  in  as  soon 
as  the  house  is  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 


RECEIVING  DEPT.  ] 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Sunday,  August  6.  An  ideal  day 
to  tap  out  this  piece,  since  the 
weather  is  disagreeable,  and  dead- 
line is  only  four  days  away.  The 
beaches  will  be  deserted,  traffic 
will  be  relatively  light,  and  movie 
houses  should  benefit  most  con- 
siderably. 

Daniel  Fratus  was  elected  stew- 
ard at  an  election  held  July  25. 

The  SS  “Bertha  Brovig”  — un- 
seen for  quite  some  time — docked 
on  the  morning  of  July  27  with  a 
cargo  of  2500  bales  of  Mexican 
Henequen  consigned  to  the  plant. 
She  sailed  twenty  - four  hours 
later. 

Ye  scribe  took  in  the  Red  Sox- 
Browns  game  at  Fenway  Park 
July  2.  Highlights:  Billy  Good- 
man’s guilty  look  when  trapped 
half-way  between  first  and  sec- 
ond: Birdie  Tebbet’s  perfect  sur- 
prise bunt  along  the  third  base 
line  with  no  one  on,  which  he 
easily  beat  on  the  throw  to  first: 
Dropo’s  e-x-t-r-a  long  stretch  at 
first  to  successfully  complete  a 
double  play.  Sour  note:  viewing 
the  game  from  behind  a post 
which  shut  off  part  of  the  catch- 
er, all  of  the  umpire  behind  the 
plate,  and  first  base.  Personally, 
the  only  posts  I care  to  be  behind 
are  the  Boston  Post  and  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post. 


PRETTY  M.  A . P. 


Art’s  pride  and  joy  — Marlene 
Ann  Pedro,  three  months  old,  and 
fifteen  pounds  of  sweetness  and 
charm.  Arthur  works  in  the  Rope 
Room. 


A spendthrifty  fellow  named  Hi 
Who’d  charge  everything  he  could 
buy. 

Said,  when  hailed  into  court 
With  his  bank  account  short  — 
“The  Government  does,  why  can’t 
I?” 


About  What  You  Think  of  the  Cordage  News 


In  presenting  this  report  on  last 
month’s  questionnaire,  we  want 
first  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  conscientious  effort  so 
many  of  you  showed  in  answering 
the  questions. 

The  response  was  excellent  and 
as  requested,  your  answers  were 
frank  and  enlightening.  Much  of 
the  information  contained  in  the 
questionnaires  will  be  helpful  in 
putting  out  future  issues  of  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS  and  we  hope 
to  carry  out  many  of  your  sugges- 
tions. 

On  the  first  question  (which 
features  you  like  best),  there  was 
not  a single  feature  which  polled 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
votes,  so  we  plan  to  keep  them 
all.  According  to  percentages. 


here’s  how  they  figured  out: 

Pictures  of  employees  91% 

Company  Announcements  88 

Articles  on  Depts.  in  Plant  87 
Your  Own  Dept.  News  79 

Social  Security,  Tax  Infor- 
mation, etc.  77 

Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear  74 

Hobby  Stories  60 

Jokes  58 

Union  News  58 

Sports  56 

Children’s  Pictures  54 

Safety  Information  54 


On  the  second  question,  93  per 
cent  of  you  read  the  paper  thor- 
oughly, a little  over  six  per  cent 
of  you  skim  through  it  while  less 
than  one  per  cent  do  not  read  it 
at  all. 

Only  three  per  cent  of  you  read 
the  paper  here;  94  per  cent  take 
it  home  for  your  families  to  read 
while  30  per  cent  mail  it  out  of 
town. 

On  Question  4,  (New  Features 
You’d  Like  to  See)  very,  very  few 
people  tried  to  be  funny  or  smart 
— most  of  you  had  constructive 
suggestions.  These  included  re- 
quests for  more  historical  infor- 
mation on  ,the  Company,  news 


about  our  district  offices  and  cus- 
tomers, signed  articles  by  persons 
other  than  the  staff,  contests,  ar- 
ticles on  cordage  uses,  employees’ 
hobbies,  sports  news,  data  on  sav- 
ings bonds  and  information  for 
veterans.  Many  of  these  subjects 
we  do  cover  from  time  to  time, 
but  we’ll  try  to  have  more  of 
them. 

There  were  a few  requests  for 
crossword  puzzles,  fiction,  comics, 
handicraft  instructions  such  as 
crocheting,  knitting,  woodwork- 
ing; recipes,  diets  and  budgets. 
While  all  of  these  are  interesting 
and  desirable,  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  use  many  of  these 
features.  Moreover,  most  daily 
papers  and  magazines  carry  them. 
But  we’ll  carry  as  many  of  them 
as  we  can. 

To  the  many  of  you  who  asked 
for  letters  to  the  editor,  classified 
ads,  a “swap”  column,  photo- 
graphs of  yesteryear,  etc.,  send 
them  in  and  we’ll  use  them! 

On  Question  5,  (What  you  don’t 
like  about  it)  the  chief  complaint 
was  that  the  paper  was  too  small, 
didn’t  come  out  often  enough  and 
didn’t  have  enough  departmental 
items  and  coverage.  The  paper 
was  reduced  in  size  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economy  and  for  the  same 
reason,  can’t  be  issued  more  fre- 
quently. However,  we’ll  try  to  get 
more  departmental  news  in  it.  A 
few  people  commented  that  the 
pictures  we  run  are  often  of  the 
same  people  — we’ll  try  to  get 
some  new  faces. 

Space  does  not  permit  our  in- 
cluding all  of  your  suggestions 
here,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  we’re 
not  considering  them.  Each  one 
of  them  has  been  gone  over  care- 
fully and  many  will  be  acted  on 
in  the  near  future. 

The  many  favorable  comments 
you  wrote  are  gratifying  and  very 
much  appreciated. 

— The  Editors 
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It’s  in  one  door  and  out  the  other  as  twine  is  taken  directly  from 
No.  2 Mill  to  the  loading  platforms.  “It  goes  into  the  freight  cars 
still  warm  from  the  machines,”  said  one  of  the  loaders. 


LOADING,  SHIPPING  PROGRAM 
FOR  HARVEST  TWINES 
REACHES  CLIMAX 

It’s  all  over  now  except  for  a few  late  orders,  but  it 
has  been  pretty  hectic  on  the  platform  this  summer. 
During  the  peak  of  the  season  in  June  and  July  some- 
times as  many  as  70,000  bales  of  binder  and  baler 
twine  per  week  passed  over  the  concrete  sidings  into 
freight  cars  and  trailer  trucks. 

The  pictures  shown  here  were  taken  at  the  height  of 
the  activity. 


(Left)  Carry-over  stocks  which 
swelled  the  warehouses  have  now 
been  depleted.  Loading  trucks  in 
No.  16  Warehouse,  left  to  right, 
Bruno  Laurenti,  Arthur  Wright- 
ington  and  John  Wager. 


(Right)  Daimy  Fratus  helps  to 
load  one  of  the  freight  cars  with 
binder  twine.  About  twenty -five 
cars  a day  were  loaded  during  the 
height  of  the  season. 


(Left)  Two  of  the  many  trucks 
that  have  come  in  direct  from  the 
West  for  harvest  twine.  The  vans 
brought  eggs  East  and  took  twine 
back  on  the  return  trip.  Assisting 
in  the  loading  are:  Spink  Wood, 
Joe  Medeiros,  Fred  Hall,  Arthur 
Wrightington,  John  Santos,  John 
Wager,  George  Hanelt,  John  Tad- 
dia,  Leslie  Brown  and  Bruno  Lau- 
renti. These  particular  trucks 
were  from  Iowa  and  the  drivers 
figured  it  would  take  them  three 
days  to  reach  their  destination, 
Webster  City. 


Most  of  our  binder  twine  went  to  the  states  shown  enclosed  in  the  About  half  of  all  the  hay  produced  in  the  United  States  is  grown 
circle,  and  known  as  the  small  grain  belt.  Binder  twine  is  used  gen-  in  ten  states.  Much  of  our  baler  twine  went  to  the  states  shaded  on 
erally  in  grain  and  com  binders  to  tie  up  small  grain  crops.  the  map  where  fifty  million  tons  of  hay  will  be  produced  this  year. 


“Ropemakers  Of  Plymouth”  Is  Published 


DIRECTOR 


First  Vice  President  Charles 
MacKinnon  who  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Plymouth  Corda?e  Company  on 
September  14. 

WINS  BOND  AT  OUTING 

Walter  Carr  of  the  Rope  Room 
was  a winner  of  one  of  the  two 
$25.00  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  which 
the  Company  donated  as  prizes  at 
the  annual  outing  of  Plymouth 
Rock  Joint  Board,  TWUA,  held  on 
Sunday,  September  3rd,  in  Kings- 
ton. 

The  second  winner  was  Mando 
Maloni  of  the  Mabbett  Company. 


STORM  DAMAGE  TO 
PLANT  IS  SLIGHT 

The  high  winds  caused  by  the 
hurricane  during  the  night  of 
September  11th  caused  very  little 
damage  here  at  our  plant  and 
there  was  practically  no  loss  of 
production  during  the  night  shift. 

When  storm  warnings  were  re- 
ceived on  Monday,  various  pre- 
cautions were  taken.  Windows  on 
the  easterly  side  of  No.  2 Mill  were 
reenforced  and  braced  against  the 
strong  winds  that  were  expected. 
Staging  in  use  by  outside  con- 
tractors and  our  own  workers  was 
either  removed  or  made  secure. 
The  company  pilot  boat  was  lift- 
ed out  of  the  water  onto  the  dock 
rather  than  risk  leaving  it  on  its 
mooring. 

A small  electrical  fire  occurred 
during  the  night  at  No.  3 Mill. 

Nicholas  Douylliez,  watchman, 
did  a commendable  job  in  detect- 
ing the  fire  and  taking  prompt 
action  towards  extinguishing  it. 
He  phoned  our  plant  electricians 
and  George  Aldrovandi  came  in  at 
once,  correcting  the  trouble.  A 
telephone  pole  between  the  Lab- 
oratory and  the  Superintendent’s 
Office,  belonging  to  Western 
Union,  started  to  blow  over  early  in 
the  evening.  Our  head  rigger,  John 
Hickey,  came  in  promptly  from 
Kingston,  obtained  help  and  made 
the  pole  secure  for  the  night.  Since 

(continued  on  page  2) 


RIDE  OUT  GALE  WITH  PLYMOUTH  NYLON 


Calm  after  the  storm  . . . and  two  yachts  moored  to  our  nylon 
courtesy  moorings  in  the  yacht  basin  are  safe.  Both  of  these  boats, 
the  yawl  on  the  left  and  the  sloop  on  the  right,  made  fast  with 
Plymouth  Nylon  Rope,  weathered  the  hurricane  of  September  11 
without  mishap.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  boat  which  was 
anchored  with  nylon  rope  came  ashore  during  the  gale. 


Capi.  Morison's  New  Book  Receives  Favorable 
Comment;  Every  Employee  May  Have  Free  Copy 
By  Returning  Postal  Card 


MARINE  MUSEUM 
TO  TAKE  200  FEET 
OF  OUR  ROPEWALK 

A 200-foot  section  of  the  Rope- 
walk  will  be  removed  by  the  Ma- 
rine Historical  Association  of 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  and  trans- 
ported to  that  city  where  it  will 
be  reconstructed  and  preserved  as 
a relic  to  demonstrate  how  rope 
was  made  in  early  seafaring  days. 

The  shortened  Walk  will  be  part 
of  a project  which  the  Marine 
Museum  has  begun  in  which  they 
are  endeavoring  to  recreate  the 
essential  elements  of  a small  sea- 
port and  shipyard  during  the  hey- 
I day  of  the  “Age  of  Sail.’’ 

“Certainly  a Rope  Walk  is  such 
an  essential  and  I believe  yours 
is  the  outstanding  one  still  exist- 
ent,” wrote  Philip  R.  Mallory, 
President  of  the  Association.  “Fur- 
thermore, we  have  the  space  for 
it,  we  believe,  in  an  ideal  location 
where  it  can  be  seen  by  thousands 
of  annual  visitors  which  include 
most  of  the  prominent  yachts- 
men and  many  industrialists.” 

The  portion  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  museum  will  consist  of  one 
hundred  feet  at  the  “Seaside”  end 
where  the  forming  frames  are,  and 
one  hundred  feet  at  the  Head 
House  end.  They  also  plan  to  take 
some  of  the  forming  and  laying 
machinery,  the  band  ropes  which 
conveyed  power  and  some  of  the 
stakes. 

By  taking  a 200-foot  length  the 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


The  new  company  history.  The 
Ropemakers  of  Plymouth,  a work 
that  has  been  in  process  for  the 
past  few  years,  will  be  published 
on  Thursday  of  this  week,  Sep- 
tember 21st.  On  that  date  it  will 
become  available  at  bookstores 
and  libraries  everywhere.  The 
book  was  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  as  one  of  their 
regular  trade  editions. 

Within  a few  days’  time  you 
will  receive  a government  postal 
card  asking  you  if  you  would  like 
to  have  a copy  of  the  book.  If  you 
would,  just  tear  off  the  reply  card, 
write  your  name  and  address  on 
it  and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  A copy 
of  the  book  will  be  mailed  to  you 
v/ithout  charge.  Each  employee 
of  the  Company  is  entitled  to  a 
copy  if  he  would  like  to  have  one 
regardless  of  how  many  people  in 
the  family  may  be  working  here. 

The  Ropemakers  of  Plymouth 
was  written  by  Captain  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can History  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty and  author  of  many  books, 
among  them  The  Maritime  His- 
tory of  Massachusetts;  Builders  of 
the  Bay  Colony;  Tercentennial 
History  of  Harvard  University; 
The  Growth  of  the  American  Re- 
public (with  Henry  S.  Commager) ; 
(continued  on  page  2) 


NEW  EMPLOYEES 
ARE  TAKEN  ON 

About  fifty  new  employees  have 
joined  the  Company  since  the 
plant  reopened  following  vacation 
to  help  take  care  of  stepped-up 
production  on  rope  and  commer- 
cial twine.  With  the  binder  twine 
season  practically  at  an  end,  em- 
phasis is  now  on  rope  and  tying 
twines. 

Some  additional  Preparation 
and  Spinning  machinery  which 
has  been  idle  in  No.  3 Mill  is 
being  put  into  operating  condi- 
tion and  as  this  work  proceeds, 
there  will  continue  to  be  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  for  a few 
additional  workers. 

To  step  up  commercial  twine 
output  this  product  is  now  also 
being  made  in  No.  2 Mill.  Shifts 
operating  Saturdays  on  an  over- 
time basis  will  continue  the  op- 
eration until  No.  3 Mill  produc- 
tion gets  imder  way. 
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DECATUR  & HOPKINS 
SALESMEN  MEET  HERE 

About  thirty-flve  members  of 
the  sales  organization  of  Decatur 
and  Hopkins  Company  of  Boston 
were  here  last  Friday  for  an  all- 
day meeting  and  training  course. 
Decatur  and  Hopkins  have  been 
distributors  of  Plymouth  products 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  sell- 
ing to  the  hardware  retail  trade 
in  New  England. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  train  their  salesmen  in  selling 
Plymouth  products,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  packaged  rope  — 
the  Handy  Pak  and  SalesRak. 
They  consider  Plymouth  one  of 
their  major  lines. 

The  group  arrived  at  10  a.m. 
and  went  through  the  plant  and 
laboratory.  Following  luncheon 
served  at  Harris  Hall,  the  busi- 
ness meeting  was  opened  by  Wil- 
liam Hopkins  who  stated  to  his 
men  that  he  wanted  them  to  con- 
sider this  gathering  just  as 
though  it  were  one  of  their  regu- 
lar meetings.  Mr.  Hopkins  intro- 
duced Vice  President  E.  G.  Roos 
who  conducted  the  meeting  with 
particular  assistance  from  Adver- 
tising Manager  W.  A.  Scherff. 
Mr.  Scherff  went  over  our  pack- 
aged rope  deal  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a question  and  answer 
period  which  proved  informative 
to  both  parties. 


“ROPEMAKERS” 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  a sea- 
going biography  of  Christopher 
Columbus  that  received  a Pulit- 
zer Prize  in  1942;  and  his  current 
work.  History  of  United  States 
Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II, 
of  which  five  volumes  have  ap- 
peared. 

This  is  the  first  time  he  has 
written  a business  history  but  hav- 
ing written  other  marine  books, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  select 
a company  so  closely  connected 
with  the  sea. 

The  jacket  of  the  book  has  a 
full  color  illustration  of  the  Cord- 
age plant  in  1874,  showing  a 
schooner  loading  coils  of  rope  at 
the  wharf.  In  the  background  are 
the  Ropewalk  and  the  Brick, 
Slate  and  Field  mills. 

The  story  traces  the  history  of 
the  Company  from  the  time  of 
its  founding  in  1824  to  1949.  It 
covers  three  wars  and  five  de- 
pressions, financial  panics  and  the 
many  other  problems  the  Com- 
pany has  faced.  It  traces  the 
Company’s  growth  to  the  point 
where  it  is  the  largest  producer 
of  cordage  in  the  world.  Three  ap- 
pendices are  devoted  to  “gangs 
of  rigging  for  two  ships”;  “Offi- 
cials of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company":  and  “Useful  Knots 
and  How  to  Tie  Them.”  The  book 
is  well  illustrated  with  pen  and 
ink  sketches  and  photographs, 
several  of  the  latter  of  past  and 
present  employees  of  the  Com- 
pany, 

Basic  research  for  the  book  was 
done  by  Dr.  Winston  B.  Lewis  of 
the  Department  of  English,  Gov- 
ernment and  History  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo- 
lis. Dr.  Lewis  spent  many  months 
here  digging  into  Company  ar- 
chives to  unearth  basic  informa- 
tion for  the  volume.  The  book  was 
authorized  to  commemorate  the 
Company's  12  5th  anniversary 
which  occurred  last  year. 


STORM  DAMAGE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
then  Western  Union  has  made 
peimanent  repairs.  One  tree  was 
lost  as  a result  of  the  gale.  It 
was  a small  elm  opposite  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department 
from  which  two  of  the  main 
branches  were  blown  off,  neces- 
sitating the  removal  of  the  entire 
tree.  One  boat,  a 28-footer  be- 
longing to  one  of  our  employees, 
John  Ponte  of  No.  2 Mill,  was  com- 
pletely wrecked. 

As  regards  electric  power,  al- 
though there  were  many  inter- 
ruptions of  short  duration,  the 
plant  continued  to  operate 
throughout  the  night  shift  on 
Plymouth  County  Electric  Com- 
pany power.  Our  power  plant 
personnel  anticipated  that  it 
might  become  necessary  to  start 
up  our  own  generators  and  were 
fully  prepared  so  that  when 
Plymouth  power  failed  just  before 
6 o'clock  Tuesday  morning  as  the 
first  day  shift  was  ready  to  start 
work  they  started  our  own  gen- 
erators, thus  permitting  the  mill 
to  start  up  at  6:15  a.m.  Our  own 
power  plant  was  kept  in  operation 
until  we  obtained  asurance  from 
Plymouth  County  Electric  Com- 
pany that  further  interruptions 
were  unlikely.  The  change  back 
to  town  power  was  made  at  2:40 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  Laboratory  float  contain- 
ing rope  test  specimens,  broke 
loose  from  its  mooring  in  Dux- 
bury,  coming  ashore  near  Atlantic 
Street.  It  was  re-floated  and  re- 
turned to  its  original  location  on 
Thursday,  Septembr  14th. 

Passing  almost  unnoticed,  the 
electrical  storm  which  occurred 
during  the  evening  of  September 
1st  while  our  plant  was  closed 
for  vacation,  caused  more  damage 
than  the  wind  storm  mentioned 
above.  'While  to  our  knowledge 
the  plant  was  not  hit  directly  by 
lightning,  it  did  come  into  vari- 
ous points  about  the  plant  caus- 
ing damage  to  unit  heater  motors 
in  No.  15  Warehouse,  power  wir- 
ing in  No.  2 Mill,  a relay  on  the 
Rope  Room  elevator,  and  most 
serious  of  all,  a lead  sheathed 
cable  in  No.  1 Mill  was  ruptured 
causing  some  loss  of  production 
and  overtime  work  until  midnight 
by  our  electrical  crew. 

WHO  ARE  “THEY”? 

IT  IS  A FACT  THAT— 

1.  “THEY  say”  you  can’t  draw 
your  social  security  (Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance ' if  you  are 
receiving  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation. 

BUT  THEY  ARE  WRONG! 

2.  “THEY  say”  you  can’t  receive 
old-age  insurance  payments  if  you 
receive  a company  or  government 
pension. 

AGAIN  THEY  ARE  WRONG! 

3.  “THEY  say”  you  can’t  receive 
old-age  insurance  payments  if  you 
own  property,  if  you  are  not  a 
citizen,  etc. 

WRONG  AGAIN! 

GET  IT  STRAIGHT 
Your  Social  Security  field  office 
is  eager  to  assist  you  with  any 
question  you  may  have  about  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
Don’t  act  on  what  “they  say.” 
Check  it  with  us. 

For  correct  information  con- 
tact your  Social  Security  office  at: 

Federal  Security  Agency 
Social  Security  Administration 
196  Main  Street 

Brockton  1,  Massachusetts 


September,  195C: 


CHANGES  IN  SALES  ORGANIZATION 


Four  new  men  have  been  added 
to  our  sales  organization  within 
recent  months,  two  of  them, 
Theodore  Chadwick,  Jr.,  and 
Charles  C.  Long,  in  the  Western 
District,  and  two,  Gordon  B. 
La  wry  and  Joseph  C.  Whitney,  in 
the  Eastern  District. 

Theodore  Chadwick,  Jr.,  of 
Dedham  came  with  the  Company 
on  January  30,  1950.  He  attended 
Harvard  University  for  four  years 
and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School  for  two  years. 
During  the  war  he  served  as  Lieu- 
tenant (jg)  for  two  years.  His 
new  headquarters  will  be  in  Mil- 
waukee where  he  will  cover  a 
large  territory  all  the  way  to 
Montana. 

Charles  C.  Long  came  to  Plym- 
outh Cordage  on  August  1 follow- 
ing three  and  one-half  years  with 
a paper  and  twine  jobber  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  is  from  Middletown, 
Ohio,  and  was  born  and  brought 
up  on  a farm.  He  will  work  out 
of  St.  Louis. 

Gordon  B.  Lawry,  who  went 
through  an  intensive  training 
period  here  at  the  plant  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  is  from  Melrose. 
He  attended  Massachusetts  Mari- 
time Academy  in  Hyannis  for 
three  years.  Gordon  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Eastern  District  and 
is  currently  helping  out  in  the 
Baltimore  warehouse  while  be- 
coming more  familiar  with  our 
Baltimore  trade. 

Joseph  C.  Whitney  of  Dedham 
joined  the  sales  organization  on 
July  10,  1950.  He  attended  Man- 
ter  Hall,  Cambridge,  Babson  In- 
stitute and  was  with  the  Marines 
in  China  in  1945  and  1946.  He  is 
currently  going  through  a train- 
ing course  here  in  Plymouth  and 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Eastern 
District  as  of  October  1 where  he 


JOSEPH  C.  WHITNEY 


will  be  given  a portion  of  the  New 
York  City  trade  as  his  territory. 

In  an  effort  to  consolidate  our 
selling  activities  in  the  Midwest, 
the  Macgowan  and  Finigan  di- 
vision in  St.  Louis  is  gradually 
being  absorbed  by  the  Western 
District.  The  Macgowan  and  Fin- 
igan division  has  been  handling 
much  of  the  binder  and  baler 
twine  selling  in  the  large  Midwest 
market  and  by  integrating  it  with 
the  selling  activities  in  Chicago 
which  also  handles  Lindsay  Bros., 
it  will  make  for  more  efficient 
operation. 

Whitfield  Painter,  former  man- 
ager of  this  division,  has  been 
moved  to  Chicago  and  appointed 
a member  of  the  General  Sales 
Department  as  Assistant  General 
Sales  Manager.  He  will  concen- 
trate on  harvest  twines  in  the 
expanded  Western  district. 

With  this  increased  activity  in 
our  Western  district,  the  Chicago 
office  and  warehouse  have  been 
expanded  in  recent  months  and 
new  personnel  added  to  both 
places.  According  to  market 
studies,  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  U.  S.  harvest  twine 
market  is  located  in  the  states 
served  by  the  Western  district 
with  Chicago  the  hub  of  this  ac- 
tivity, so  it  is  natural  that  our 
own  selling  be  centralized  in 
Chicago. 


GORDON  B.  LAWRY 


CHARLES  C.  LONG 


NO.  PLYMOUTH  VOTING 
PRECINCT  SET  UP 

Several  citizens  from  North 
Plymouth,  including  members  of 
the  North  Plymouth  Improvement 
Association,  met  at  the  Cordage 
Auditorium  last  Friday  evening 
and  established  a division  line  for 
a North  Plymouth  voting  precinct. 

Boundaries  were  set  as  follows: 

From  the  waterfront,  up  Knapp 
terrace,  Olmstead  terrace.  Cotton 
street,  Braunecker  road  to  the  old 
Middleboro  railroad  and  up  to  the 
Carver  line.  Everyone  living  north 
of  those  boundaries  may  soon  vote 
at  the  Hedge  School  if  the  article 
is  favorably  voted  on  at  the  next 
town  meeting.  The  article  is  ex- 
pected to  come  up  at  the  special 
town  meeting  to  be  held  in  Oc- 
tober. 


FIBER  BOATS  BRING 
2500  TONS  IN  SEPT. 

Another  fiber  boat,  the  SS  Di- 
ane, is  expected  to  arrive  here  at 
the  plant  on  or  about  September 
26.  She  will  bring  in  4400  bales  of 
Haitian  sisal. 

The  Norwegian  freighter,  SS 
Bertha  Brovig,  arrived  here  last 
Thursday  noon  with  7500  bales  of 
Mexican  henequen.  Unloading 
was  completed  by  Friday  after- 
noon at  5:30  o’clock  and  the  boat 
sailed  the  following  day  for  New 
York. 

According  to  Captain  Emanuel 
Danielson,  the  Bertha  Brovig  met 
the  hmTicane  at  Cape  Hatteras 
on  September  10.  They  were  de- 
layed somewhat  by  the  storm,  but 
by  following  just  behind  the  gale, 
they  did  not  run  into  any  danger. 
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WILLIAM  RUDOLPH 

The  many  friends  of  William 
Rudolph,  aged  30,  laboratory 
technician  in  our  Research  De- 
partment, were  shocked  and  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  his  sudden  death 
on  August  16.  He  had  been  riding, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Muriel, 
who  works  here  as  secretary  to 
Mr.  Brewster,  when  he  was  strick- 
en with  a heart  attack.  He  died 
almost  instantly. 

Born  in  Plymouth  on  January 
31,  1920,  Bill  attended  local 

schools  and  was  graduated  from 
Plymouth  High  School  in  1937. 
He  came  to  work  here  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1939  in  the  Receiving  De- 
partment but  was  transferred  to 
the  Laboratory  a few  months 
later.  He  left  in  1942  for  service 
in  the  Army  and  returned  here 
in  May,  1946. 

Bill  had  many  outside  interests, 
but  chief  among  them  was  run- 
ning an  amateur  radio  station. 
His  call  letters  were  WIHLB  and 
through  his  broadcasting,  his 
voice  became  familiar  to  the  many 
other  “hams”  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  the  long  distance  broadcasts, 
however,  that  intei’ested  him  most 
and  he  had  reached  many  far 
corners  of  the  world,  sometimes 
even  within  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
outdoor  life  appealed  to  him  and 
he  was  active  in  baseball,  fishing, 
bowling  and  many  other  sports. 
He  was  also  interested  in  photog- 
raphy and  did  much  of  his  own 
developing. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived 
by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rose  Rudolph 
of  Waverly,  and  several  aunts 
and  uncles.  One  of  his  uncles  to 
whom  he  was  particularly  close 
was  Wallace  Brewster,  Chief  Plant 
Electrician. 


POPE  WALK 

(Continued  from  page  1.' 
museum  heads  felt  it  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  space  for  setting  up 
equipment  for  both  heads  with 
enough  space  between  to  permit 
adequate  demonstration  of  the 
method  of  making  rope  the  rope- 
walk  way.  The  reassembled  build- 
ing will  have  only  one  forming 
and  one  laying  ground  instead  of 
three  of  each  as  we  had. 

A group  of  officials  of  the  Ma- 
rine Historical  Association  were 
here  last  Friday  to  take  pictures 
of  the  Walk  as  it  now  stands  and 
to  make  plans  for  taking  the  de- 
sired sections. 

After  the  museum  portions  have 
been  removed,  work  will  begin  in 
razing  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing. 
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HOW  WE  LOOK  FROM  THE  AIR 


The  new  directional  markers  on  the  roof  of  No.  2 Mill  stand 
out  sharp  and  clear  to  pilots  flying  in  this  vicinity  now  that  they 
have  been  repainted  in  20-foot  letters.  The  arrow  on  the  left  points 
to  true  north  while  the  circle  and  arrow  on  the  right  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  nearest  airport,  five  miles  away.  The  photograph 
was  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Aeronautics  Commission  who  also 
painted  the  roof.  The  smaller  similar  markings  above  the  word 
“Plymouth”  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  one  they  installed  two 
years  ago  and  these  wilt  eventually  disappear  entirely. 


FORMER  EMPLOYEE 
WRITES  FROM  CALIF. 

The  Cordage  News  travels  far 
and  wide  in  our  fair  land  and  is 
even  mailed  to  several  foreign 
countries  by  Cordage  men  and 
women  who  want  their  relatives 
and  friends  in  their  native  coun- 
tries to  see  how  we  live  and  work 
here. 

One  of  the  people  who  get  it 
regularly  is  W.  J.  Gay  of  San 
Diego,  California,  who  hasn’t 
worked  here  since  1910  but  is  still 
keenly  interested  in  the  people 
here  and  what  they  are  doing. 

We  reprint  below  a letter  re- 
ceived recently  from  Mr.  Gay; 

Mr.  H.  G.  Roberts,  Editor: 

I just  received  the  P.  C.  News 
sent  me  by  my  dear  old  friend 
H.  L.  Stegmaier.  Very  sorry  to 
note  my  old  friend  Jacob  Dries 
has  passed  away.  He  worked  for 
me  for  years  and  after  I left  the 
P.  C.  Co.  he  took  over  the  job  I 
had. 

Please  give  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter my  sincere  sympathy.  As  your 
records  will  show,  I started  to 
work  for  the  P.  C.  Co.  in  1898, 
I think  in  March  or  April,  and  I 
left  there  with  C.  D.  5th  M.  V.  M. 
during  the  Spanish  War,  under 
Capt.  Butler  who  was  a machinist 
with  the  Co.  until  he  retired.  After 
we  came  back  I worked  until  May 
30,  1910,  and  had  charge  of  the 
Shipping  Dept,  as  it  was  at  that 
time.  Most  all  my  old  friends  have 
passed  on.  And  I suppose  I know 
very  few  of  the  employees  of  to- 
day. However,  I will  always  re- 
member the  old  friends  I made 
while  in  Plymouth,  especially  H. 
L.  Stegmaier.  I never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a more  honor- 
able and  honest  man  than  he  is. 
We  have  coiTesponded  at  least 
once  or  twice  a year  ever  since  I 
left  Plymouth.  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Plymouth  sev- 
eral times  and  always  enjoyed 
visiting  with  my  old  friends  and 
having  a few  dinners  at  the  Har- 
ris Hall.  I will  be  73  my  next 
birthday  and  I hope  some  day  to 
visit  and  spend  a few  pleasant 
days  in  and  around  old  Plymouth. 
My  best  regards  to  any  of  my  old 
friends  who  are  still  living.  I often 
think  of  the  old  days  of  long  ago. 
I enjoyed  the  news  very  much 
especially  the  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  handling  and  load- 
ing rope.  I would  like  to  be  at  the 
club  outing  Aug.  6th  but  I can’t 
make  it.  I would  like  to  have  some 
of  those  Plymouth  clams  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  your  menu. 

I don’t  know  if  you  are  the 
Harold  Roberts  that  was  in  the 
office  when  I was  there  or  not. 

Anyway,  best  wishes  to  you  all. 

W.  J.  GAY 

San  Diego,  5,  Calif. 

4507  Thorn  Street. 


The  Federal  Government  is  now 
spending  in  one  year  more  than 
twice  as  much  money  as  it  spent 
in  the  entire  51  years  between  the 
end  of  the  War  Between  The 
States  and  the  start  of  World 
War  II.  Between  1866  and  1917, 
the  total  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  less  than  $20  billion. 
The  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  more  than  $40  billion. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  2 MILL 

Edward  R.  Nelligan 
Joseph  J.  Ricardo 
Gino  Roncarati 
Anthony  Basler 
Hillery  J.  Bergman 
Manuel  Lopes 
Arthur  A.  Poirier 
George  Almeida 
James  E.  Pratt 
Alton  G.  Torrey 
Antonio  V.  Santos 
Joseph  Pimental 
Arthur  Vecchi 
Peter  Andrews 
Stanley  Sears 
Fred  Horton 
Julian  Grace 
Stanley  D.  MacLeod 
William  Tassinari 
Richard  B.  Sherman 
Caesar  Andrews 
John  Miranda 
Manuel  R.  Lopes 
Eugene  B.  Adams,  Jr. 

Ernest  A.  Barros 
Libanio  Pinto,  Jr. 

Arthur  H.  Reis 
Luigi  Ghiglione 
Antone  J.  Guaraldi 
Ronald  E.  Shurtlsff 
Amos  Fei-nandes 
Edward  F.  Fonseca 
Carman  Jack 
Roy  H.  Tangley 
Warren  E.  Liley 
Angelo  P.  Verdelli 
Donald  D.  Barbieri 

NO.  1 MILL 

Primo  Corsini 
Laurian  P.  Jesse 
Stanley  J.  Kaiser 
LeRoy  T.  Sampson 
Albert  M.  Voght 

BILLING  DEPT. 

Joan  Vandini 

PLANT  ENGINEER’S  OFFICE 
Richard  R.  Metheany,  Jr. 


BOWLING  STARTS 
ON  SEPTEMBER  25 

Some  250  bowlers  will  start  roll- 
ing into  the  Cordage  Club  alleys 
during  the  week  of  September  25 
as  the  30th  annual  bowling  league 
tournament  gets  under  way. 

A triangle  of  brand  new  maple 
pins,  sixteen  inches  high  and  set 
in  geometric  precision,  will  face 
each  contestant  as  he  pauses 
with  a 4 >72 -pound  ball  in  hand  to 
send  the  first  one  down  the  alley 
to  hit  the  king  pin  — he  hopes. 
And  the  competition  will  be  on 
again. 

Chairman  of  this  year’s  bowl- 
ing committee  is  Bill  Mayers,  club 
steward,  who  will  be  assisted  by 
Adolph  Wirzburger  and  Tony  Re- 
zendes. 

The  league  will  be  rolling  every 
week  - day  evening  Mondays 
through  Friday  for  a total  of  28 
weeks.  As  in  the  past,  the  season 
will  be  divided  into  four  rounds 
of  seven  weeks  each  and  climaxed 
by  the  bowling  banquet  in  May  at 
which  time  prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  top-notch  bowlers. 

All  of  last  year’s  captains  have 
been  contacted  and  most  of  them 
have  indicated  they  will  enter  the 
same  teams  again  this  season.  A 
meeting  of  team  captains  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 19,  to  discuss  rules.  A 
printed  sheet  of  rules  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  player  during 
opening  week  and  at  the  same 
time  he  will  receive  a playing 
schedule  for  the  first  round. 


LITTLE 

HAZARDS  CAN  CAUSE 
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HINTS  FOR  PLANT  PARKING 


With  more  and  more  cars 
making  their  appearance  in  our 
parking  lots,  many  of  them  shiny, 
new,  expensive  1950  models,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant that  we  park  them  correctly, 
not  only  for  safety  reasons,  but 
also  to  permit  as  many  vehicles 
as  possible  a parking  place. 

John  A.  Smith,  head  of  our 
Grounds  Department,  has  com- 
piled the  following  list  of  parking 
hints.  Read  them  over  carefully 
and  see  if  there  isn’t  something 
you  can  do  to  improve  parking 
conditions  here. 

1.  Never  obstruct  another  car, 
even  though  you  may  feel  certain 
you  will  be  leaving  before  the 
driver  of  the  other  car  does.  You 
never  know  when  someone  will  be 
called  out  suddenly  by  an  emer- 
gency when  he  will  need  to  get 
away  quickly. 

2.  Park  as  close  to  the  next  car 
as  possible,  without  endangering 
either  your  own  or  the  other  car. 
If  two  cars  didn’t  often  occupy 
the  space  for  three  cars,  it  would 
permit  more  people  to  park  near- 
er the  plant.  Eighteen  inches  be- 
tween cars  is  reasonable  spacing. 

3.  Back  in  next  to  the  car  on 
your  left  for  safer  parking,  so 
that  when  you  leave  you  won’t 
have  to  back  out  into  the  heavy 
traffic  usually  prevailing  at  that 
time.  This  is  done  as  follows: 
North  and  South  parking  area, 
first  car  on  easterly  side  at  south- 


SALES  COMPLETED 
ON  8 PROPERTIES 

Final  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted and  titles  passed  during 
the  last  month  on  eight  more 
Company  - owned  properties  as 
follows: 

Four-family  house  at  9-15  Sea 
View  street  was  sold  to  Joseph 
Reggiani  et  ux,  who  the  same  day 
sold  to  Albert  A.  Reggiani. 

Sea  View  Street  Garage  Lot  with 
six  metal  garages  sold  to  Joseph 
Reggiani  et  ux,  who  the  same  day 
sold  to  Albert  A.  Reggiani. 

Four-family  house  at  17-23  Sea 
View  street  was  sold  to  Desidero 
Zaniboni  and  Manuel  J.  Alves,  as 
tenants  in  common. 

Four-family  house  at  25-31  Sea 
View  street  was  sold  to  Amos 
Maini  et  ux.  who  the  same  day 
sold  to  William  Sgarzi  et  als. 

Four-family  house  at  9-15  Park 
road  was  sold  to  Calisto  Zucchelli 
et  ux.  who  the  same  day  sold  to 
Secundo  Zucchelli  et  ux. 

Four  - family  house  at  17  - 23 
Park  road  was  sold  to  Adalgio 
Chiozzi  et  ux.  who  the  same  day 
sold  to  Enrico  Ferrari  et  ux. 

Four  - family  house  at  25-31 
Park  road  was  sold  to  Antonio 
Montali  et  ux.  who  the  same  day 
sold  to  William  Sgarzi  et  als. 

Four  - family  house  at  16  - 22 
Park  road  was  sold  to  Giovanni 
Alberghini  et  ux,  who  the  same 
day  sold  to  Manuel  Correa  et  ux. 


erly  end  of  parking  area;  first  car 
on  westerly  side  at  northerly  end. 

4.  Don’t  park  in  driveways, 
particularly  that  near  Harris  Hall 
where  entrance  to  the  upper  hall 
and  passageway  to  the  stairs 
would  be  blocked.  A yellow  line 
has  been  drawn  here.  Don’t  park 
beyond  the  line.  No  parking  is 
permissible  in  the  driveways 
around  the  Auditorium  and  Har- 
ris Hall  (lower  end)  at  any  time. 

5.  Never  park  near  a fire  hy- 
drant. 

6.  No  parking  is  allowed  in  the 
driveway  leading  to  the  Main 
Office  except  directly  in  front  of 
the  office,  and  this  is  restricted 
to  visitors  who  will  be  in  the  plant 
for  a short  time. 

7.  Do  not  park  on  any  of  the 
Company  lawns.  If  all  the  park- 
ing areas  within  the  plant  are 
occupied,  there  is  generally  plenty 
of  room  in  the  field  across  the 
street,  opposite  the  Auditorium. 

8.  The  parking  area  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Main  Office  is 
for  use  by  personnel  in  that  office 
and  the  Superintendent’s  building 
only. 

9.  During  the  coming  winter 
months  when  a bad  snowstorm 
and  poor  driving  conditions  are 
threatened,  if  at  all  possible,  leave 
your  car  at  home  and  come  to 
work  some  other  way.  Snow  ac- 
cumulating in  parking  areas  dur- 
ing working  hours  cannot  readily 
be  plowed  while  parking  spaces 
are  occupied  and  drivers  often 
have  difficulty  getting  out.  Then, 
too.  snow  blowing  in  under  the 
hoods  of  cars  left  exposed  often 
causes  ignition  trouble. 

10.  Use  utmost  care  in  backing 
out  of  a parking  space.  Look  in 
all  directions  to  avoid  hitting  a 
fellow-worker  who  may  be  walk- 
ing about  and  to  avoid  being  hit 
by  another  car  which  might  be 
pulling  out. 


George  Kaiser  Marks  50th  Year 
With  Company  — Working  as  Usual 


1 SERVICE  EMBLEMS  1 

L 1 

The  following  employees 

had 

25  years  or  more  of  service  during 

the  month  of  August: 

George  Kaiser 

. . 50 

years 

Manuel  S.  Cavacco 

, . 35 

years 

Sidney  R.  Merry  . . 

, 30 

years 

Adolino  H.  Santos 

. . 30 

years 

Gordon  B.  Simmons 

. . 30 

years 

John  J.  Souza 

30 

years 

Joe  Bratti 

. 30 

years 

Harold  S.  Damon 

25 

year’s 

George  Kaiser  (center)  receives  congratulations  from  Company 
officials  on  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  service  on  August  18.  Left 
to  right,  John  W.  Searles,  Industrial  Relations  Manager;  F.  C.  Hilton, 
General  Manufacturing  Manager;  Charles  MacKinnon,  First  Vice 
President;  Mr.  Kaiser;  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  President;  Charles  Darsch, 
Overseer;  and  Ralph  C.  Weaver,  Superintendent.  (Insert)  Mr.  Brew- 
ster pins  a diamond -studded  service  emblem  on  Mr.  Kaiser’s  coat. 


“I’m  glad  that  the  Company  had 
a job  for  me  all  that  time,”  was 
George  Kaiser’s  comment  when 
asked  how  he  felt  to  be  marking 
his  fiftieth  year  with  Plymouth 
Cordage. 

“And  I am  very  happy  that  I 
could  be  here  for  the  fifty  years,” 
he  added. 

Tall,  lean  and  wiry,  George  is 
a man  of  few  words  who  likes  to 
mind  his  own  business.  And  for 
the  past  half  century  his  business 
has  been  principally  preparation 
work  here.  He  lives  alone  and  has 
few  outside  interests  except  keep- 
ing house  for  himself. 

“Things  have  changed  a lot 
since  I came  here  when  I was  a 
boy.  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  operation. 
We  have  it  a lot  easier  now,”  re- 
marked Mr.  Kaiser. 

George  came  to  this  country 

from  Germany  when  he  was  nine 
years  of  age.  He  came  to  work 
here  two  or  three  yeai’s  later,  but 
did  not  become  a permanent  em- 
ployee until  1900  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding half  century  he  has 

worked  at  various  jobs  in  the 

three  mills,  but  most  of  the  time 
in  the  preparation  departments. 

He  marked  his  golden  anniver- 
sary with  the  Company  by  show- 
ing up  promptly  as  usual  at  his 
job  on  the  Watson  oiler  and  modi- 


fied breaker.  He  took  a few  min- 
utes off  to  receive  his  fifty-year 
service  pin  and  then  returned  to 
feeding  fiber  — a pillar  of  the 
Company  still  going  strong. 


WATCH  OUT  FOR 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

It  was  back  to  school  this  month 
for  thousands  of  youngsters  and  to 
every  motorist  that  means  extra 
care  in  driving  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  schools,  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents. 

Your  attention  is  called  again 
to  the  law  relating  to  school  buses: 

“In  approaching  and  passing  a 
school  bus  which  has  been  stopped 
to  allow  passengers  to  alight  from 
or  board  the  same,  the  person 
operating  a motor  vehicle  shall, 
except  when  approaching  such 
school  bus  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection on  a divided  highway, 
bring  such  motor  vehicle  to  a 
FULL  STOP  immediately  before 
passing  said  school  bus,  and  shall 
not  thereafter  proceed  at  a rate 
of  speed  in  excess  of  ten  miles  per 
hour  while  passing  such  school 
bus:  provided,  that  such  school 
bus  bears  the  words  “School  Bus” 
in  letters  of  such  size  and  type 
as  are  visible  at  a distance  of  at 
least  three  hundred  feet  in  the 
direction  toward  which  it  is  fac- 
ing and  in  the  reverse  direction.” 


THIRTY-YEAR  MEN 


Among  the  Cordage  employees  who  received 
service  emblems  the  past  month  were  these  two 
men,  John  J.  Souza  of  No.  1 Mill  and  Joe  Bratti 
of  the  Covering  Room,  both  of  whose  anniver- 
saries fell  during  vacation.  Just  before  plant 


closing  on  Friday,  August  18,  each  was  given 
his  pin  mounted  with  six  topazes,  the  presenta- 
tions being  made  by  plant  superintendent,  R.  C. 
Weaver.  Left  to  right,  Charles  Darsch,  overseer, 
Mr.  Weaver,  John  J.  Souza,  Mr.  Weaver  again, 
Joe  Bratti  and  Harold  Damon,  overseer. 
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The  Credit  Union  Story 


When  President  Truman  stopped 
off  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  May 
14  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  international  credit  union 
building,  he  became  the  sixth 
American  President  to  endorse  a 
movement  which  has  done  much 
to  solve  the  borrowing  and  sav- 
ing problems  of  ordinary  people. 

There  was  a time  when  the  only 
source  of  credit  for  the  average 
wage  earner  was  the  loan  shark, 
who  charged  one  dollar  a month 
for  each  five  dollars  borrowed. 
This  was  20  per  cent  per  month  or 
240  per  cent  per  year.  Usually  the 
loan  shark  operated  as  a “salary 
buyer.”  He  bought  the  borrower’s 
paycheck  ahead  of  time,  deducting 
his  charge.  Often  he  was  content 
to  collect  the  interest  from  month 
to  month  without  collecting  the 
principal.  On  an  investment  of 
$5,000,  he  could  make  $1,000  a 
month. 

When  borrowers  could  not  make 
their  payments,  he  complained  to 
their  employers.  This  vicious  situ- 
ation existed  on  a large  scale  a 
few  years  ago  and  still  is  com- 
mon in  a few  states. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the 
situation  has  greatly  improved. 
Credit  unions  began  to  appear, 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  the 
character  of  the  average  man  is 
adequate  security  for  small  loans. 
The  garnishment  of  wages  is  grad- 
ually disappearing.  Employers 
have  learned  that  low  rate  loans 


for  emergency  purposes  are  among 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  now 
commonly  assign  office  space  for 
employee  credit  unions. 

“It  has  been  my  experience,” 
said  a vice-president  of  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company  recently, 
“that  no  single  benefit  to  the 
employee  and  hence  the  employer 
looms  so  large  and  important  as 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
credit  union  for  members  to  bor- 
row funds  on  their  personal  char- 
acter when  it  would  otherwise  be 
impossible,  or  if  possible  only  a 
usurious  interest  rates.  The  credi 
union  under  these  circumstance 
is  sympathetic,  helpful,  does  no 
resort  to  hard  cold  collection  anc 
foreclosure  practices.” 

“We  like  the  idea  of  credi 
unions  of  our  employees,”  said  the 
president  of  Swift  and  Company 
“The  feeling  of  security  and  peace 
of  mind  of  a nest  egg  that  come 
with  thrift  is  a bulwark  against 
much  unhappiness  in  our  famil 
living.” 

Credit  unions  are  really  a sor 
of  club,  run  in  a democratic  wa 
by  the  members,  in  which  the 
save  their  money  and  lend  it  t 
each  other  at  low  rates.  Its  officer 
are  not  paid,  and  there  is  no  pai 
staff  of  investigators  or  collectors 
Nevertheless  it  is  safe  — ■ credi 
unions  are  legally  incorporate 
and  examined  by  state  or  federa 
authorities  on  much  the  sam 
basis  as  a bank. 


(Left)  “Happy  Birthday”  greet- 
ings were  exchanged  by  Jesse  Re- 
zendes  (left)  and  Maurie  McDer- 
mott, famous  Red  Sox  pitcher,  on 
August  29  when  the  ballplayer 
visited  Lakeville  Sanitarium  and 
it  was  discovered  that  they  both 
had  birthdays  on  that  day.  Six 
long  months  spent  at  the  hospital 
were  climaxed  for  Jesse  by  the 
visit  of  the  tall,  young  southpaw, 
and  Jesse’s  discharge  from  the 
hospital  on  his  birthday.  Truly  a 
red  letter  day! 

(Below)  Another  of  Jesse’s  car- 
toons delivered  to  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  on  September  1st,  his  first 
day  back  on  the  job. 


HEV,  BEN60N,  RaNNlNG  SHORT  OF  ROPE  ? 


Wlials  Wrong  witlt  tLis  F^ctMre  7 


(For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


Credit  unions  are  convenient  for 
saving.  Many  a credit  union 
member  has  found  that  he  could 
save  regularly  for  the  first  time 
at  the  handy  credit  union  office. 
Payroll  deduction  is  used  in  some 
credit  unions  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly 
the  savings  pile  up. 

Credit  union  rates  on  loans  are 
low  on  small  loans.  You  can  bor- 
row as  little  as  five  or  ten  dollars 
at  your  credit  union,  but  the  rate 
is  the  same.  There  are  no  fees  or 
hidden  charges. 

Many  credit  unions  insure  all 
loans  on  a group  basis,  which 
means  that  if  a borrower  should 
die,  his  loan  would  be  cancelled. 
Many  credit  unions  also  insure 
savings,  so  that  when  a member 
dies,  his  family  gets  an  amount 
equal  to  and  in  addition  to  his 
savings. 

There  are  13,000  credit  unions 
today  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  6 million  members. 
The  assets  at  the  end  of  1949  to- 
taled more  than  $1  billion,  and  the 
loans  outstanding  about  $675  mil- 
lion. It’s  a big  business  and  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

If  you  are  not  now  a member  of 
your  employee  credit  union  — or 
if  you  are  not  making  full  use 
of  it  — it  will  pay  you  to  look  into 
it  more  closely. 


9 MEN  ON  ANNUAL 
FIELD  TRAINING 

It’s  “On  the  Mall!”  for  a group 
of  nine  Cordage  employees  who 
are  experiencing  first  hand  the 
rigors  of  military  life  during  the 
two  weeks  of  annual  National 
Guard  field  training  at  Camp 
Edwards. 

The  nine  men,  all  of  them  mem- 
bers of  Battery  B,  685th  AAA,  are: 
Joseph  W.  Costa,  Joseph  Scala- 
broni,  George  E.  Morgan  and 
Francis  Caldera  of  No.  2 Mill; 
Jeremiah  Cabral  of  No.  1 Mill; 
Anthony  J.  Yanni  of  the  Receiv- 
ing Department;  Edmund  Botel- 
ho  of  the  night  machine  cleaning 
force;  William  DeFelice  of  the 
Grounds  Department  and  Thomas 
W.  Reagan  of  the  Advertising 
Department. 

All  of  the  men,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bill  DeFelice,  left  on 
September  9th.  Bill,  who  is  platoon 
sergeant,  left  on  September  6th 
on  advance  detail  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  Battery’s  arrival. 


“God  grants  liberty  only  to 
those  who  love  it,  and  are  always 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  it.” — 
Daniel  Webster. 


Down  on  the  Farm 


To  learn  what  farmers  expect  in  a binder  twine,  it’s  sometimes 
necessary  to  work  from  the  ground  up.  At  least  that’s  what  Whit 
Painter,  Assistant  General  Sales  Manager,  (left)  and  Dave  Aigler, 
Plymouth  salesman,  (center)  are  doing.  They  are  pictured  giving 
four  helping  hands  to  Don  Hamann,  once  a Plymouth  harvest  twine 
salesman  himself,  who  now  has  turned  farmer  at  Persia,  Iowa. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

In  stupidity  this  chap  surpasses, 

Not  putting  on  those  safety  glasses. 
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Editorial  Notes 

We  have  been  spotlighted  on  radio  and  television  shows, 
in  various  movies  and  numerous  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles.  But  one  of  the  greatest  honors  yet  to  be  bestowed 
on  the  Company  is  to  have  an  entire  book  written  about  us 
by  a foremost  author  and  published  by  a large  publishing 
house  for  sale  to  the  general  public.  A copy  of  THE  ROPE- 
MAKERS  OF  PLYMOUTH  is  yours  for  the  asking.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  return  the  postal  card  which  will  be  mailed 
to  your  home.  Considering  you  are  one  of  the  “ropemakers” 
who  have  helped  to  make  this  book  possible,  we  know  you 
will  be  proud  to  read  and  own  this  book. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Things  we  see  every  day  are  apt  to  become  taken  for 
granted.  Take  our  ropewalk,  for  instance.  Seen  through 
other  people’s  eyes,  this  building  becomes  an  interesting 
relic,  a museum  piece,  something  which  should  be  preserved 
for  future  generations  to  see.  We  are  happy  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Marine  Historical  Museum  of  Mystic,  Connecticut, 
think  highly  enough  of  this  building  to  want  to  take  a portion 
of  it  and  reconstruct  it  at  their  museum  as  a reminder  to 
people  of  how  rope  was  made  in  former  days.  Properly 
cared  for  and  carefully  preserved,  it  will  serve  as  a perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  many  past  generations  of  Cordage 
people  who  once  made  rope  there. 

^ * rti 

Remember  your  first  day  here?  Did  you  go  home  that 
night  tired  and  confused,  feeM,ng  you  were  still  a stranger 
to  everyone  and  that  it  would  take  a long  time  just  to  get 
to  know  your  way  around?  The  first  day  on  a new  job  is 
hard  and  it’s  twice  as  hard  when  it’s  a first  job.  There  arg 
quite  a few  new  fellow  workers  in  our  midst  these  days  and 
more  will  join  us  from  time  to  time.  Be  a good  neighbor. 
Help  them  become  acquainted  with  the  place  and  the  people 
here.  Show  them  the  washrooms,  the  way  to  the  cafeterias. 
Point  out  safety  measures  and  explain  why  it  pays  to  play 
safe.  Introduce  them  to  other  workers.  If  they  ask  questions 
about  working  hours,  hospitalization.  Credit  Union  or  about 
other  employee  benefits,  tell  them  what  you  can  and  explain 
where  they  can  get  additional  information.  These  things 
were  explained  to  them  when  they  were  hired,  but  it’s  hard 
to  remember  everything.  Make  them  feel  proud  of  the  place 
they  are  working  in  and  that  they  are  already  a part  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  family  circle. 


Use  X-ray  Shoe  Fitting 

The  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Health  has  warned  that 
over-exposure  to  X-ray  shoe  fit- 
ting machines  now  in  use  in  many 
shoe  stores  may  cause  serious 
burns,  body  damage  and  can  lead 
to  cancer.  This  potential  danger 
is  caused  by  too  frequent  use  of 
the  machine  and  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  the  radiation. 

Government  agencies  have  al- 
I'eady  adopted  codes  for  control- 
ling use  of  the  machine  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  the  public. 

Children,  particularly,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  view  their  feet 
again  and  again  for  the  novelty 
of  it.  Because  of  their  short  stat- 
ure, smaller  feet  and  slight  bone 
structure,  children  are  particularly 


MachinesWithCaution 

susceptible  to  over-exposure  when 
switches  controlling  the  intensity 
of  radiation  are  improperly  used. 
When  this  happens,  the  child  re- 
ceives radiation  to  his  whole  body, 
whereas  in  an  adult  the  same 
radiation  would  be  confined  to 
feet  and  legs. 

Most  radiation  danger  may  be 
avoided  by  proper  safeguards  and 
practices,  including  the  following: 

1.  Have  shoes  on  both  feet. 

2.  Limit  examinations  to  no 
more  than  three  viewings  in  one 
day  or  twelve  a year. 

3.  Timing  devices  should  limit 
exposure  to  no  more  than  five 
seconds. 

4.  Machines  should  be  well 
shielded  to  prevent  radiation  to 
others. 


TRY  SOMETHING 


I 


PEAK. 

OF 


DIFFICULT 

l/ou/ 

L 


f IF  I HADNT  V 
TRIED  I never  VOULIT 

HAVE  KNOWN  HOWTOOfr 
UPHERE-l’NISURE 
6LAP  I TACKLED  X 
> IT  MOW ''  ) . 


IF  YOU  TRY  A DIFFICULT  TASK  YOU  BECOME  MORE 
USEFUL  TO  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  FIRM! 


Undertqke  something  that  is  difficult; 
it  will  do  you  good.  Unless  you  try  to 
do  something  beyond  what  you  have 
already  mastered,  you  will  never  grow. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


September,  1930 


Dropping  anchor  in  New  York 
Harbor,  the  “City  of  New  York” 
and  the  “Eleanor  Bolling”  brought 
Rear  Admiral  Byrd  safely  home 
with  the  men  of  his  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, completing  the  14,000- 
mile  trip  after  an  absence  of  near- 
ly two  years.  Our  readers  will  re- 
call that  Plymouth  Manila  Rope 
was  specified  for  every  rope  re- 
quirement in  outfitting  the  flag- 
ship and  supply  ship,  together 
with  manila  hawsers  and  towline, 
Plymouth  Manila  Rope  for  ice 
anchors,  halyards,  dog  - team 
equipment,  etc. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Cord- 
age band  left  the  Men’s  Club  in 
two  buses  and  drove  directly  to 
the  Fall  River  Line  Wharf  at 
Newport  Harbor,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  to  watch  the  race  between 
the  Shamrock  and  the  Enterprise. 

Nine  Scouts  in  the  Cordage  Boy 
Scout  troop  qualified  for  the 
second  annual  mountain  hike  to 
the  White  Mountains,  the  group 
leaving  on  Friday,  August  29th, 
and  returning  the  following  Mon- 
day night. 

Highlights  of  the  baseball  sea- 
son at  the  Cordage  Club  were: 
the  base  running  of  “Sparky” 
Spath;  little  Jeff  Borghi’s  catch 
in  the  Kingston  game ; six  of  the 
players  batting  over  .300,  Johnny 
Caton,  Tony  Spath,  Jeff  Borghi, 
“Scag”  Scagliarini,  Don  Cavicchi, 
and  Mike  Pirani;  the  royal  rooting 
of  Willie  Schied  and  Nicky  Kuhn; 
Johnny  Gallerani’s  home  run  in 


the  second  Kingston  game. 

The  new  miniature  golf  course 
back  of  the  Cordage  Club  is  well 
under  way  and  is  expected  to  have  i 
nine  holes  ready  for  play  by  next  1 
week.  Peter  Smith  is  head  of  the 
Golf  Committee. 

The  American  Cup  Defender 
“Enterprise”  was  rigged  100% 
with  Plymouth  Manila  Yacht  1 
Rope  on  the  insistence  of  Captain  i 
George  H.  Monsell,  her  sailing 
master. 


Not  long  ago  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  bread  consumed  in  the  U.  S. 
was  baked  at  home.  Today,  the 
low-priced  nutritious  products  of 
business,  including  breads  and 
cakes  which  need  only  seven  > 
minutes  in  a home  oven,  have 
literally  added  one  day  a week  to 
the  American  housewife’s  year. 


Extinguish  Camp  Fires  I 


September,  1950 
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COMPANY  FIELD  ENGINEER  HAS  EXCITING 


i LORING  LIBRARY  i 


TO  DISCONTINUE 
CORDAGE  STATION 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  has 
announced  that  effective  Sunday, 
September  24th,  no  further  stops 
will  be  made  at  the  Cordage  sta- 
tion. This  stop  has  been  elim- 
inated in  order  to  improve  serv- 
ice as  a survey  determined  the 
lack  of  patronage. 


NIGHT  WITHOUT  SLEEP— Elick 
Moll 

MARRIED  LOOK  — Robert  Na- 
than 

THE  LEGACY  — Nevil  Shute, 
pseud. 

DIAMOND  WEDDING  — W.  D. 
Steele 

WHITE  WITCH  DOCTOR— L.  A. 
Stientorf 

MELODY — Elswyth  Thane,  pseud. 
THE  EGYPTIAN— Nika  Waltari 

SWEET  AND  BITTER  — Joseph 
Wayne 

PLOODTIDE — Frank  Yerby 
NON-FICTION 

EARLY  AMERICAN  DECORA- 
TION— Esther  Stevens  Brazer 
THE  CONQUERORS— Thomas  B. 
Costain 

OUR  REJECTED  CHILDREN— 
Albert  Deutsch 

LOOK  YOUNGER,  LIVE  LONG- 
ER— Gayelord  Hauser 
COCKTAIL  PARTY— T.  S.  Eliot 

TELEVISION  AND  FM  RECEIV- 
ER SERVICING  — M i 1 1 o n S. 
Kiver 

ANYBODY  CAN  DO  ANYTHING 
— Betty  MacDonald 

STORY  OF  ERNIE  PYLE  — Lee 
G.  Miller 

RISE  UP  AND  WALK— Twinley 
Walker 


ADVENTURE  ON  PACIFIC  WHALING  BOAT 


Many  of  the  same  thrills  and 
adventures  of  the  character's  in 
"Moby  Dick”  were  experienced 
by  Field  Engineer  Stephen  A. 
Reed  on  a recent  whaling  ex- 
pedition in  northern  Pacific  wa- 
ters. And  judging  by  Mr.  Reed’s 
story,  methods  of  catching  the  big, 
blubbery  oceanic  animals  have 
changed  radically  from  the  old 
whaling  days.  He  was  accompanied 
by  W.  B.  Kitchen,  Canadian  Man- 
ager. 

“We  left  Coal  Harbor,  which  is 
on  the  northwest  side  of  Vancou- 
ver Island,  at  8 o’clock  one  evening 
in  August  by  speedboat  and  met 
the  tugboat,  used  to  tow  in  the 
dead  whales,  about  twenty  miles 
frcni  the  whaling  station.  At  noon 
the  following  day  we  contacted 
first  killer  boat,  which  was  abo 
eighty  miles  off  shore.  The  killer 
already  had  four  whales  which  the 
tugboat  picked  up  to  drag  back  to 
the  station. 

“We  got  our  first  whale  about 
an  hour  after  we  were  put  aboard 
the  catcher.  During  the  afternoon 
and  late  evening  we  got  three  more 
and  chased  two  others.” 

Like  any  fisherman,  Mr.  Reed 
had  a ready  excuse  to  explain 
the  two  that  got  away  — it  got 
too  dark  and  they  couldn’t  see 
them. 

F’ive  varieties  of  whale  are 
found  in  northern  Pacific  waters 
— the  sei,  humpback,  sperm,  fin- 
back and  bluewhale.  The  blue  is 
the  largest  and  has  the  most  oil, 
but  there  aren’t  too  many  of  them 
in  northern  waters. 

You  spot  a whale  by  its  spout, 
according  to  Mr.  Reed.  He  comes 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
release  his  breath  through  the 
blowhole  in  his  head.  That’s  when 
you  get  him  — if  you’re  lucky. 

"The  gunner  fires  the  harpoon 
from  a gun,  and  attached  to  it 
is  the  nylon  foregoer.  The  harpoon 
weighs  175  pounds,  and  has  an 
explosive  head.  It  is  fired  by 
about  a pound  of  black  powder 
and  from  a breach  loading  gun. 
The  grmner  tries  to  shoot  the 
whale  back  of  the  side  fin,  in 
which  case  the  explosive  head  on 
the  harpoon  usually  kills  him 
quickly.  If  they  shoot  him  in  the 
tail,  it  is  sometimes  an  hour  be- 
fore they  can  get  him  close  to 
the  boat.  The  crewmen  immedi- 
ately reload  the  harpoon  gun  in 
case  a second  shot  is  necessary. 

“A  whale,  like  any  other  aquatic 
animal,  puts  up  a good  fight.  He 
must  be  played  until  he  is  weak- 
ened. 

“As  soon  as  he  is  drawn  near 
the  boat,  a spear  is  thrust  into 
him  and  he  is  filled  with  com- 
pressed air  so  that  he  will  float 
as  otherwise  the  dead  whale  would 
sink.  They  then  jab  a flagpole 
with  a red  flag  attached  into  his 
side  and  leave  him.  The  flag 
serves  as  a signal  to  the  towboat 
which  comes  along  later  to  pick 
up  the  dead  whales  and  tow  them 
to  the  factory  at  the  shore  sta- 
tion to  be  processed. 

“There  is  a large  flensing  floor 
at  the  shore  station  where  the 
blubber  is  stripped  off  by  cutting 
the  whale  lengthwise  and  pulling 
the  strips  of  fat  off  with  a winch 
something  like  peeling  a banana. 
Then  the  lower  jaw  is  cut  off. 


“In  the  case  of  big  whales,  the 
head  is  removed  and  the  carcass 
dragged  up  a ramp  into  the  proc- 
essing building.  There  the  various 
parts  are  dropped  into  rotary 
steam  - heated  cooking  kettles 
where  the  oil  is  diffused  and 
meat  and  bones  reduced  for  ani- 
mal feed  and  fertilizers.  All  in  all, 
it’s  a pretty  bloody  operation. 
Everything  is  used.  Vitamins  are 
extracted  from  the  liver  and  other 
vital  organs,  and  meat  is  canned 
for  dog  and  fox  food.  Everything 
is  used,  that  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  baleen  which  serves 
instead  of  teeth  for  a whale.  Ba- 
leen was  once  used  in  corsets  and 
was  known  as  whalebone,  but  it 
no  use  today.”  ~ 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Reed’s  trip 
Was  to  study  the  whalers’  use  of 
our  whaling  lines  and  foregoers. 
Both  manila  and  nylon  whale- 
lines were  being  used  on  this  ex- 
pedition. One  killer  boat  was  fit- 
ted out  entirely  in  manila.  The 
others  used  steel  cables  with  nylon 
foregoers. 

The  whalers  were  very  enthiist^ 
astic  about  our  nylon  foregoers. 

‘“We  never  lose  a whale  with 
a nylon  line,”  one  of  them  told  Mr. 
Reed. 

As  soon  as  a whale  is  hit  he 
takes  off  with  a burst  of  speed 
that  snaps  the  rope  taut  and 
taxes  it  to  the  limit. 

The  foregoer  is  followed  by  the 
whaleline  and  sometimes  about 
half  a mile  of  rope  will  run  out 
before  the  whalers  can  brake  the 
winch  to  a halt  and  start  reeling 
the  line  in  again.  The  whale  often 
runs  several  times  before  he  can 
be  brought  close  to  the  boat. 

“You’ve  got  to  have  a depend- 
able rope  to  withstand  the  force 


New  books  that  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  shelves  of  the  Loring 
Library : 

FICTION 

BRIMSTONE  IN  THE  GARDEN 
— Elizabeth  Cadell 

BRIDE  OF  NEWGATE  — John 
Dickson  Carr 

GOLDEN  HERD  — Curt  Carroll, 
pseud. 

SPANISH  GARDENER  — A.  J. 
Cronin 

LAST  HOUSE — Gina  Dessart 
QUIET  LIGHT— Louis  DeWhol 

HUNT  WITH  THE  HOUNDS— 
Mignon  Eberhart 

GAME  FOR  EMPIRES  — Pearl 
Frye,  pseud. 

T?iEPRISAL — Arthur  Gordon 

LITTLE  WORLD  OF  DON  CA- 
MILLO — Giovanni  Guareschi 
STREET  OF  KNIVES — Cyril  Har- 
. ris 

I^T  THE  GUNS  ROAR  — C.  N. 
' Heckelmann 

FAmLY  TAKES  A WIFE- Ethel 
upstbn 

OLEN  GOODS  — Clarence  B. 
Kelland 

DOCTOR  JEREMIAH— Morris 
Markey 

THE  HORNS  OF  CAPRICORN- 
Helen  T.  Miller 

those  sea-going  monsters  exert  on 
it,”  said  one  of  the  whalers. 

When  the  whale  is  finally  killed 
the  foregoer  is  cut  from  the  har- 
poon and  is  recovered  when  the 
whale  is  processed. 

Whalers  very  often  splice  about 
a fathom  of  manila  to  the  har- 
poon end  of  the  nylon  to  save  the 
more  expensive  nylon  from  being 
cut  off. 


The  lethal  harpoon  gun  ready  to  be  fired 
by  the  gunner  who  is  waiting  for  the  whale 
to  surface  and  “blow.”  A Plymouth  Nylon 
Foregoer  is  attached  with  a spare  nearby. 


Four  seis  being  towed  by  the  tail  from  one 
side  of  the  tow  boat.  There  were  four  more 
whales  on  the  other  side.  They  are  towed  to 
the  flensing  station  to  be  processed. 


Applying  a tape  measure  to  a humpback.  At  the  flensing  station  men  cut  strips  of 

It’s  illegal  to  kill  them  under  forty  feet.  This  blubber  with  sharp  knives.  Field  Engineer 
whale  just  about  met  legal  requirements.  Stephen  A.  Reed  watches  (back  to  camera.) 

(Photographs  by  W.  B.  Kitchen) 
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VACATION 


RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

AMEGUO  FORTINI 

The  big  news  is  vacation  news 
and  how  the  two  weeks  were 
spent.  So  here  goes  for  the  boys 
in  the  Receiving  Department. 

Let’s  take  Danny  Fratus  and 
his  wife.  They  went  to  New  York 
City,  spent  a day  with  one  of 
Danny’s  wartime  buddies,  then 
took  in  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing, Statue  of  Liberty,  upstate  to 
West  Point,  Roosevelt  Home  at 
Hyde  Park,  Vanderbilt  Mansion, 
and  home  via  Mohawk  Trail. 

Some  stayed  home  and  took 
it  easy  like  Clyfton  Wood.  Tony 
Rezendes  and  family  went  to 
Brockton  and  Boston  the  first 
week.  The  next  week  they  spent 
three  days  at  the  North  Shore, 
and  three  days  at  Rhode  Island. 
Serafine  Sylva  and  his  wife  spent 
three  days  in  Fall  River,  one  day 
in  Boston.  Ray  Brock  and  family 
were  in  Springfield  for  three  days, 
and  used  the  remainder  of  the 
time  to  complete  moving  to  his 
new  home  with  his  mother-in- 
law. 

He  shingled  a home  in  this  lo- 
cality the  first  week,  did  Thomas 
Gordon.  The  second  week  he  and  I 
his  family  journeyed  to  Lincoln ; 
Park,  New  Bedford,  and  later 
went  to  Wilmington,  Connecticu;;. ! 
George  Malone  worked  “on  the 
platform’’  the  first  week,  went  to 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  with 
his  wife  and  child  the  next.  Eddie 
Strassel  was  also  up  New  Hamp- 
shire way  with  his  wife  and  child 
for  a couple  of  days,  and  con- 
sumed the  rest  of  the  time  at 
home.  Joe  Augustino  says  he  just 
“took  it  easy’’  around  these  parts. 

Arthur  Guaraldi  was  married  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church  on  August  20 
to  Ena  Durnion  of  No.  1 Mill. 

Herman  Costa  spent  three  days 
in  Somerville,  the  remainder  here. 
Fred  Stefani  took  in  a few  base- 
ball games  in  Boston,  and  John 
Nicoli  says  he  spent  most  of  the 
time  around  here.  Bruno  Lau- 
renti  took  short  day  trips  to  vari- 
ous points.  John  Santos  and 
family,  along  with  some  friends, 
spent  two  days  at  Philadelphia, 


PROS.  TAKE  NOTICE! 


Amateur  fisherman  Henry  Gui- 
daboni  of  Commercial  Twine 
caught  this  19-pound  bass  in  Dux- 
bury  channel  during  his  vacation. 
The  following  week  he  broke  his 
own  record  by  hauling  in  a 21- 
pound  bass.  Where  is  Master 
Thomas  Scagliarini? 


two  days  in  Washington,  then 
rode  over  the  Skyline  Drive  in 
Virginia,  took  in  the  Luray  Cav- 
erns, Natural  Bridge,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia. 

William  Malone  has  been  home 
the  past  few  weeks  due  to  illness. 

A1  Tetreault  spent  a day  at  the 
Marshfield  Fair,  went  to  Pawtuck- 
et, Rhode  Island,  and  was  home 
the  rest  of  the  time. 

Jack  Marques  and  his  wife 
visited  a Fall  River  brewery,  spent 
a day  in  Boston. 

That’s  all  the  news  I have  for 
the  present  except  to  say  the 
wanderlust  bit  me  again  and  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  kept  blazing  in  front 
of  my  eyes  like  a giant  neon  sign. 
But  down  in  Washington  they 
told  me  this  was  hurricane 


AT  BENSON'S  ANIMAL  FARM 


Nelson  Sampson  of  No.  2 Mill,  with  his  fiancee,  Gilda  McKee, 
daughter  of  Foreman  Matt  McKee  and  Mrs.  McKee,  visited  Benson’s 
Animal  Farm  in  New  Hampshire  during  plant  vacation. 


month,  and  there  was  a whopper 
brewing  down  that  way  and  get- 
ting ready  to  strike  northward 
and  it  would  be  bad  to  get 
smacked  by  it  down  along  Flori- 
da’s east  coast,  let  alone  being 
on  the  high  seas  between  Miami 
and  Havana.  Spent  a day  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee:  a day  in 
Dallas,  Texas;  and  four  days  in 
Monterrey,  Mexico.  Horsetail 
Falls,  deep  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  is  a wonderful  place 
to  get  away  from  it  all,  and  the 
weekly  bullfights  on  Sunday  after- 
noon are  exciting  — though  bru- 
tal — • to  watch.  Had  fun  trying 
to  crash  through  the  language 
barrier.  Despite  all  the  sign  lan- 
guage I could  command,  a tailor 
two  blocks  from  my  hotel  stub- 
bornly insisted  on  taking  two 
inches  off  my  trouser  cuffs  — 
when  I merely  wanted  them 
pressed.  Upper  Zaragoza  Avenue 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hotel  Monter- 
rey is  a thin  cai'bon  copy  of  Man- 
hattan’s Central  Park  South. 
Horse-drawn  carriages  plop  - plop 
through  the  streets  and  guides 
blurt  out  in  English  “sight-seeing 
tours  to  the  mountains.”  Munch 
j a toasted  ham  sandwich  in  the 
j nearby  outdoor  cafe,  wash  it 
I down  with  locally  manufactured 
j brew,  thrill  to  the  numerous  neon 
signs  ablaze,  and  soon  your  ears 
will  pick  up  musical  strains  from 
across  the  street,  where  a sextet 
of  strolling  musicians  are  serenad- 
ing an  American  tourist  couple 
seated  on  a bench  on  the  grass- 
green  plaza.  Tour  the  city  and 
pass  by  where  the  upper-crust 
lives  in  large  snow-white  homes 
with  acres  of  grass  and  hordes  of 
servants.  For  contrast,  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  railroad  tracks 
and  observe  the  wooden  shacks 
put  up  one  next  to  the  other  and 
wonder  in  amazement  how  any- 
one could  possibly  live  there.  You 
can  eat  heartily  for  one  dollar 
with  some  change  coming  to  you 
and  your  deluxe  hotel  room  will 
be  under  $2.  Come  home  via  New 
Orleans  and  for  a pretty  sight 


CORNY  STORY 


So  impressed  was  Irving  Mon- 
tanya  of  No.  2 Mill  with  the 
height  of  the  cornstalks  and  the 
many  miles  of  corn  he  saw  grow- 
ing in  Iowa  that  he  took  this  pic- 
ture of  his  wife  in  the  middle  of 
a cornfield. 


NEW  ARRIVAL 

Herb  Repass  of  the  Standards 
Department  had  a hard  time  get- 
ting back  to  work  on  Monday 
morning,  August  28th,  following 
his  vacation,  as  that  was  the  day 
his  new  daughter  chose  to  make 
her  appearance. 

The  seven  - pound,  nine  - ounce 
young  lady  was  born  at  the  South 
Shore  Hospital  in  Weymouth  and 
has  been  named  Wendi  Repass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Repass  also  have 
two  sons. 


board  the  SS  “President”  at  the 
foot  of  Canal  Street  and  then 
look  down  the  length  of  Canal 
Street  in  the  early  evening  with 
its  million  and  one  lights  aglow 
in  full  splendor. 


AT  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD 


Vacation  to  this  group  of  men  meant  a lazy  sail  down  to  Martha’s 
Vineyard  on  the  boat  of  Manny  Cadose  of  No.  2 Mill.  The  above 
picture  was  taken  at  Menemsha  Post  Office  on  the  Island.  The  men 
are  Frank  Pimental,  Ido  Ruffini,  Joe  Giuliani,  Charles  VanAmburgh, 
Manny  Cadose,  skipper,  Tony  Souza  and  Barney  Borgatti. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


I No.  1 Mill  I 

DOROTHY  FRANCIS 

SPINNING  ROOM 

Vacations,  long  dreamt  about, 
have  come  and  gone  as  always 
much  too  quickly.  Roaming  around 
we  find: 

Ginny  Izzo  along  with  her 
younger  sister  spent  several  days 
visiting  at  her  aunt’s  in  Everett, 
then  came  home  to  visit  the 
Marshfield  and  Middleboro  Fairs. 

Dante  Al’oertini  and  his  wife 
have  left  for  a three-month  tour 
of  Italy. 

The  C.  I.  O.  outing,  despite  the 
poor  weather,  was  well  represent- 
ed by  this  department.  Hello’s  were 
exchanged  with  Frank  Balboni, 
Manuel  Correa,  Elio  Bosari,  Jo- 
seph Cristani,  Manuel  Silva,  Peter 
Querze  and  Ginny  Izzo. 

Antone  Valente  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  months  recu- 
perating from  a recent  operation, 
but  Mary  Texiera  remains  out  on 
the  sick  list. 

Lola  Guidetti  and  Nicholas 
Kourtz  were  welcomed  in  our  spin- 
ning room  the  past  week.  Both 
were  No.  3 Mill  workers. 

PREPARATION  ROOM 

Leon  Lopes,  gill  finisher  opera- 
tor, will  soon  be  an  employee  of 
Uncle  Sam  starting  September 
28th.  Best  of  luck  is  wished  to 
him  by  his  many  fellow  workers. 

Demus  Ledo  is  still  at  home  re- 
covering from  his  recent  accident. 
Get  Well  wishes  are  sent  from  his 
many  friends  about  the  mill. 

A pleasant  day  at  the  C.  I.  O. 
Outing  was  had  by  Alice  Baietti, 
Esio  Besegai,  Joe  Santerre  and 
Joe  Lombardi,  to  mention  a few. 

‘‘Where  were  you,  or  what  were 
you  doing  when  the  lights  went 
out  Friday,  September  1st?”  is 
about  all  you  can  hear  about  va- 
cations around  here.  Added  to  this 
now  you  may  hear  about  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  hurricane  the 
past  two  days.  Many  an  aching 
back  was  caused  from  picking  the 
fallen  fruit.  Then,  too,  a few  were 
seen  in  deep  thought,  wondering 
how  their  television  antennae 
were  holding  out  with  the  strong 
winds. 


Jim  I with  Jim  III  et  als 


Vacation  to  Jim  Berardi  meant 
the  opportunity  to  become  re- 
acquainted with  his  grandchildren 
down  at  Long  Branch,  New  Jer- 
sey. He  is  shown  here  with  Alice, 
3,  Jim  and  George  Berardi,  one- 
year-old  twin  grandsons.  They 
are  the  children  of  Jim’s  son, 
James,  Jr. 


SMALL  WORLD  WHERE 
PLYMOUTH  PRODUCTS 
ARE  CONCERNED 

You  can’t  break  away  complete- 
ly from  your  job  even  when  you’re 
on  vacation.  At  least  that  was 
the  experience  of  two  of  our  men 
who  kept  stumbling  on  our  prod- 
ucts while  traveling. 

One  of  the  men  was  Irving 
Montanya  of  No.  2 Mill  who  went 
out  to  Newton,  Iowa,  to  visit  his 
daughter  and  five  grandchildren. 
Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Irving 
visited  enroute  Buffalo,  Gary,  In- 
diana; Chicago,  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  At 
Des  Moines  he  attended  a state 
fair  and  saw  considerable  farm 
machinery  on  much  of  which  our 
binder  and  baler  twine  ai'e  used. 

1 He  talked  to  several  farmers  on 
his  trip  who  told  him  they  used 
Plymouth  harvest  twines.  Irving 
is  a baler  twine  bailer. 

While  going  through  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Company  mills,  Oscar 
Sance,  foreman  of  No.  2 Mill,  saw 
much  of  our  rope  being  used.  He 
recognized  it  by  the  tags  and 
picked  up  a few  of  these  tags  to 
bring  back  with  him.  Two  of 
them  were  for  one-inch  Plymouth 
Sisal  Rope  made  by  operators 
1503  (Mario  Valeriani)  and  1660 
(Manuel  Lewis). 


HARRIS  HALL 


RENO  ZAMMARCHI 

With  vacation  time  once  again 
just  a pleasant  memory,  Harris 
Hall  swings  back  into  normal  op- 
erations. The  full  staff  is  back  to 
work,  happy,  if  a bit  weary  from 
their  travels. 

Tony  Tavares  spent  his  two 
weeks  at  his  cottage  at  Fresh 
Pond  with  his  only  complaint 
being  lack  of  decent  weather  for 
swimming. 

Our  Assistant  Chef,  John  Fontes, 
with  his  wife.  Fay,  journeyed 
to  The  Weirs,  New  Hampshire, 
spending  three  enjoyable  days  at 
this  well-known  vacation  spot. 

Eleanor  Vacchi,  preferring  to 
spend  a restful  two  weeks  at 
home,  found  time  to  travel  twice 
to  Boston,  aiding  her  son  in 
cheering  the  Red  Sox  in  their 
latest  pennant  surge. 

Ada  Tassinari  motored  up  the 
Mohawk  Trail  and  also  skipped 
down  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
for  a day  to  see  the  famous  old 
Vanderbilt  mansion  ‘‘The  Break- 
ers.” 

The  part  - time  workers,  em- 
; ployed  during  vacation  time  to 
provide  food  for  the  skeleton  force 
working,  did  a very  commendable 
job. 

October  will  be  another  big 
banquet  month  for  Harris  Hall 
with  two  banquets  definitely  being 
held  and  others  in  the  offing. 

The  Doctor’s  Association  is  one 
of  the  organizations  which  has 
chosen  the  Hall  for  its  annual 
banquet  and  the  Plymouth  Wom- 
en’s Civic  League  is  back  again 
this  year  for  its  annual  banquet 
in  October. 


MR.  MAIER  GOES 
TO  WASHINGTON 

; 


No  need  to  explain  where  Mike 
Maier  of  the  Shipping  Depart- 
ment and  his  wife  vacationed. 


1 SHIPPING  DEPT. 

JAMES  BERARDI 

All  the  talk  around  the  platform 
the  past  couple  of  weeks  has  been 
about  vacation  doings. 

Mike  Maier  travelled  down  to 
the  nation’s  capital,  visiting  the 
White  House,  Mt.  Vernon,  Arling- 
ton Cemetery,  Annapolis  and  many 
other  points  of  interest.  He  also 
stopped  off  at  Hyattsville,  Mary- 
land, to  visit  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Fred  Vacchi,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  visit  his  sister. 

John  Strassel  traveled  up 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
back  through  Buffalo  and  New 
York  State. 

Irving  “Snuffy”  Rolland  claims 
he  stayed  at  home  during  his  va- 
cation, yet  he  put  1500  miles 
on  his  car.  Hov/  come.  Snuffy? 

Francis  Ruas  spent  his  time  at 
his  cottage  at  Widgeon  Pond,  while 
Gilbert  Tavares  was  at  the  family 
summer  cottage  at  Fresh  Pond. 

Albion  Holmes  commuted  be- 
tween his  family’s  summer  place 
at  Darby  Pond  and  the  new  house 
he’s  building  in  Kingston. 

Others  who  put  in  a few  licks 
on  the  family  homestead  were 
Caton  Rapoza  who  painted  his 
new  house  on  Court  street;  George 
McMahon,  who  built  new  steps 
for  his  house;  and  Fred  Zoccolante 
who  was  also  busy  with  a paint 
brush  on  his  new  home  on  Carver 
Road.  Fred  managed  to  take  a 
few  days  off  to  play  golf. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  the  new  home  of  his 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Rossi,  at  Bloody 
Pond.  Need  we  add  that  he  also 
went  to  the  ball  games  in  Boston 
umpteen  times? 

Jim  Maglathlin  enjoyed  day 
trips  hither  and  yon  and  took  in 
many  of  the  auction  sales  in  the 
locality. 

And  your  reporter  took  off  for 
Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  to  see 
his  son  and  twin  grandsons,  also 
attending  the  Ted  Mack  television 
show. 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS 

OLIVE  LAINE 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  two-year-old  son  of 
Millard  Davidson  on  August  16th. 

Antone  Neves  came  back  to 
work  September  5th  after  being 
out  for  two  months  following  an 
operation. 

Irving  Montanya  and  his  wife 
went  to  Iowa  for  three  weeks  to 
visit  his  daughter. 

Oscar  Sance  and  his  wife  spent 
their  vacation  in  Pennsylvania 
with  relatives. 

John  Tavares  and  his  family  en- 
joyed the  amusements  at  Nantas- 
ket  Beach  one  evening  during  va- 
cation. 

Raymond  Henrion  and  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  Jesse  Robbins  and 
his  wife  and  Gilbert  Robbins  and 
his  wife,  took  a trip  to  Niagara 
Falls  coming  back  through  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  and 
stopping  on  the  way  to  see  Santa 
Claus  at  the  North  Pole. 

Vincent  Guaraldi  says  he  took 
a few  day  trips  but  spent  his  va- 
cation money  on  a new  16-inch 
television  set.  Smart  boy — he  can 
enjoy  that  all  year  ’round. 

Marjorie  Ann,  the  daughter  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  Dias,  was  mar- 
ried August  19th  to  Antone  San- 
tos, son  of  Manuel  Santos  of  the 
Rope  Room.  After  a reception  at 
the  Young  America  Club  for  rel- 
atives and  friends,  the  couple  took 
a trip  to  New  Hampshire.  They 
plan  to  make  their  home  with 
the  bride’s  parents  at  present. 

Harold  Greene  spent  a few  days 
of  his  vacation  in  Maine  visiting 
relatives. 

Mathew  McKee,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  Nelson  Samp- 
son, took  a trip  to  Benson’s 
Animal  Farm,  to  Nantasket  Beach 
and  to  Providence  during  vacation. 

We  hear  that  William  Powers 
spent  part  of  his  vacation  picking 
blueberries  for  canning. 

Manuel  Cadose  spent  part  of 
his  vacation  on  a trip  to  Martha’s 
Vineyard  in  his  boat. 

Gino  Roncarati,  who  came  to 
work  here  September  5th  was  pre- 
sented by  his  wife,  with  a baby 
girl  on  September  6th.  Congratula- 
tions, Gino. 


36"  STRIPER 


Willie  Curt  pulled  this  36-inch 
striped  bass  weighing  151/2  pounds 
out  of  the  Cordage  Channel  dur- 
ing vacation.  With  him  on  the 
fishing  trip  were  Tony  Lewis  and 
George  Costa,  but  they  didn’t 
share  his  luck. 
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I • 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

Vacations  are  now  over  for  most 
of  us.  In  the  main,  they  were 
spent  at  home,  with  day  trips 
to  the  Cape,  the  ball  game 
in  Boston,  or  shopping  excursions 
However,  a few  hardy  pioneers 
went  further  afield. 

Mary  Lovell,  along  with  Phoebe 
Shirley  of  the  Lab,  drove  to  Phila- 
delphia to  visit  friends.  Charleroi, 
Pa.,  was  Jean  Spalluzzi’s  destina- 
tion. 

Grace  Edgar  took  her  vacation 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  ma- 
jority, and  spent  part  of  it  in 
Rockport,  the  artists’  colony. 
Grace  paints  lovely  trays,  but  we 
don’t  think  she  took  her  brushes 
with  her  on  this  trip.  During  her 
absence,  Doug  Armstrong  came 
up  from  Standards  to  fill  in  for 
her. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  Franny 
Shea  entered  the  Hall  of  Fame  by 
pitching  a no-hit,  no-run  game. 
This  summer  he  pitched  just  one 
game  and  he  turned  in  another 
no-hitter.  Being  in  the  twilight 
league,  it  lasted  seven  innings, 
but  he  only  walked  two  men. 

Jean  St.  Amant  was  married  to 
Walter  Holmes  in  Kingston  on 
Saturday,  August  19.  After  a 
honeymoon  of  touring  the  Cat- 
skills,  the  young  couple  are  now 
at  home  on  Court  street. 

Lyman  Briggs  spent  one  week 
of  his  vacation  touring  through 
Maine.  He  went  as  far  as  the 
Canadian  border,  but  didn’t  cross 
it.  But  borders,  customs  officials 
and  all,  don’t  daunt  Mary  Nick- 
erson a bit.  She  and  her  dog, 
Heidi,  are  now  travelling  through 
Quebec  Province. 

Freddie  Dittmar  also  went  down 
Maine.  Coming  down  from  Ban- 
gor (sounds  like  that  old  Harvard 
song)  she  stopped  off  in  Waldo- 
boro  to  visit  Leona  (Vannah)  El- 
well,  who  left  the  purchasing  de- 
partment just  about  a year  ago. 

Two  more  new  cars  this  month. 
The  Don  McLeans  have  a Pontiac, 
and  Rose  Po  and  Billy  bought  a 
new  Mercury  with  white  sidewall 
tires,  yet. 

Don’t  mention  moonlight 
cruises,  boats  or  even  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  to  Dolly  Carvalho,  Jean 
Holmes,  Ruth  Tyson  or  Bert  Lan- 
man.  They  were  among  the  gay 
and  carefree  throng  who  were 
fog-bound  on  the  Boston  Belle 
until  4:30  a.m.  the  other  morning. 

Cards  ai’e  being  received  from 
Shirley  Dennett,  now  in  training 
with  the  Waves  at  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois.  She  would  enjoy  hearing 
from  any  of  you.  Also  defending 
the  country,  although  tempora- 
rily, is  Tom  Reagan.  He  is  with 
his  National  Guard  unit  at  Camp 
Edwards  for  two  weeks. 

Virginia  Mitchell  has  finally  let 
us  in  on  the  date.  Her  wedding 
to  Lewis  Buitenhuys  of  South 
Weymouth  is  to  take  place  on 
October  29. 

The  new  face  in  the  billing  de- 
partment belongs  to  Joan  Van- 
dini. 

Several  of  our  sales  force  have 
been  back  for  a few  days  or  long- 
er — among  them,  Whit  Painter, 
Ted  Chadwick  and  Joe  Whitney. 
Bob  Becker  arrived  from  New 
Orleans  just  in  time  for  our  hur- 
ricane and  is  taking  a pretty  dim 
view  of  our  weather. 


Anthony  Rezendes  Adds  Profit  To  Pleasure  In  Coin  Collecting 


The  hobby  of  collecting  coins 
can  be  quite  an  expensive  one, 
because  unlike  stamps,  auto- 
graphs, matchbook  covers,  butter- 
flies and  such,  no  one  is  apt  to 
contribute  to  your  collection  for 
free.  But,  according  to  Anthony 
Rezendes  of  the  Receiving  De- 
partment, a coin  collector  of 
many  years’  standing,  at  least  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  much  about 
the  value  of  your  collection,  be- 
cause it  almost  invariably  in- 
creases as  time  goes  on. 

Tony  has  quite  a sizeable  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  paper  money 
which  he  has  amassed  over  the 
past  fifteen  years  and  which  rep- 
resents several  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  dough  ranging  in  mone- 
tary value  from  one-half  cent 
minted  in  1828,  to  a twenty-dollar 
gold  piece  of  1893  mintage.  He 
has  quite  a collection  of  gold 
pieces,  many  of  them  saved  from 
the  time  the  Cordage  Company 
paid  its  employees  with  them 
around  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  his  father  worked  here.  Ac- 
cording to  the  banks,  it’s  perfect- 
ly ethical  for  a coin  collector  to 
hold  on  to  his  gold  pieces  and,  of 
course,  they  are  worth  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold  today. 

While  Tony  is  aware  that  the 
age  of  a coin  does  not  necessarily 
determine  its  value,  it  is  his  old 
coins  that  he  enjoys  most,  par- 
ticularly old  American  coins. 
Through  them  he  can  trace  al- 
most the  entire  history  of  our 
great  country  as  he  has  some  that 
go  back  to  early  Colonial  times. 
His  1819  half  - dollar  is  his  fa- 
vorite. Unlike  most  coins,  it  is 
printed  along  its  rim  and  the  coin 
is  so  well  preserved  that  all  of  the 
printing  is  clearly  legible. 

Other  unusual  American  coins 
he  has  in  his  possession  are  an 
1825  penny  about  the  size  of  our 
half-dollars;  an  1828  half-penny, 
the  size  of  our  quarters;  1847  and 
1851  pennies,  1856  quarter,  1858 
half  - dollar,  an  1868  two  - cent 
piece,  1854  and  1859  three-cent 
pieces;  an  1858  half-dime  so- 
called;  1886  and  1887  dimes;  1893 
Chicago  Exposition  Columbian 
half-dollar  and  several  silver  dol- 
lars. 

Tony’s  collection  of  one  - cent 
pieces  is  worth  a pretty  penny. 
He  has  dozens  of  Indian  head 
pennies,  many  of  them  of  the 
Civil  War  period  and  earlier.  He 
is  saving  all  the  silver  color  pen- 
nies minted  during  World  War  n 
that  come  his  way  and  already 
has  several  thousand  of  them. 

“They  are  fast  becoming  ex- 
tinct,” he  says,  “and  some  day 
they  may  be  valuable.” 

He  has  5eveial  bills  in  his  col- 
lection, among  them  the  large  31/4" 
by  TVz"  size  which  many  of  us  can 
still  remember  circulating.  He 
also  has  a $10.00  bill  printed  in 
1854  and  drawn  on  a Memphis, 
Tennessee,  bank.  “That’s  not 
worth  anything  to  anybody  but 
me,”  he  said,  carefully  putting  the 
tissue-thin  paper  note  back  into 
the  metal  box  in  v.'hich  he  keeps 
his  collection. 

Tony  gets  his  money’s  worth 
from  his  collection  in  pleasure 
and  knowledge  alone.  From  it  he 
learns  something  about  geogra- 


A few  of  the  coins  and  paper  money  which  Tony  Rezendes  prizes 
most  in  his  collection.  Most  of  the  coins  date  back  to  the  early  1800’s. 


phy,  history,  languages  and  eco- 
nomics. 

He  has  a few  foreign  coins,  but 
these  do  not  particularly  interest 
him.  Among  them  are  coins  found 
in  bales  of  fiber  from  Mexico  and 
the  Philippines,  and  various  Ca- 
nadian, Portuguese  and  English 
coins.  His  old  foreign  coins  in- 
clude an  1868  French  franc  and 
an  old  battered  Portuguese  coin 
which  he  believes  is  about  800 
years  old  and  in  circulation  be- 
fore the  time  of  ’Vasco  da  Gama. 

There’s  a word  for  people  who 
stash  money  away  in  tin  boxes, 
but  it’s  not  miser  or  hoarder  in 
Tony’s  case  — he’s  a numisma- 
tist. 

He  gets  additions  to  his  collec- 
tion in  many  ways,  but  generally 
by  keeping  a weather-eye  peeled 
for  them  in  the  regular  over-the- 
counter  give  and  take.  His  many 
friends  who  are  aware  of  his 
hobby  have  added  to  the  collection. 

One  piece  of  money  he  values 
especially  highly  was  obtained — 
this  way.  It’s  an  old  one-dollar 
bill  that  the  late  Emore  Dallasta 
gave  him  shortly  before  he  went 
overseas  during  the  war. 

“I  remember  he  gave  it  to  me 
down  at  the  Club.  He  had  been 
saving  it  too  but  decided  he  didn’t 
want  it  any  more.  I’ll  never  part 
with  that  dollar.” 


CORDAGE  CLUB 
BOWLING  ALLEYS 

OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

EVERY  SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON  and  EVENING 
Pin  Boys  Always  Available 

To  be  sure  to  get  an  alley  without 
waiting,  phone  for  reservation 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
MEN’S  CLUB 
848-M 
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FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Your  reporter  spent  most  of  his 
vacation  on  a motor  tour  through 
Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  While  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  I had  the  pleasure  of  go- 
ing through  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age plant  in  Dartmouth,  found  it 
very  interesting  and  the  people 
most  congenial.  The  plant  is  small 
compared  to  ours,  but  they  turn 
out  fine  rope. 

Most  of  the  boys  in  our  depart- 
ment spent  their  vacations  at 
home,  except  for  a day  or  two  at 
the  ball  game,  or  deep  sea  fishing. 

William  Pincelli  and  family 
spent  a couple  of  days  in  Laconia, 
New  Hampshire. 

Ralph  Matinzi  and  family  spent 
part  of  their  vacation  in  Spring- 
field.  While  there  they  motored  to 
Westfield  to  see  some  of  the  tobac- 
co fields  and  were  shown  the 
process  of  drying  and  packing  the 
leaves. 

Paul  Warnsman  and  family  mo- 
tored through  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont.  They  also 
stopped  at  the  late  ex-president 
Calvin  Coolidge  birthplace  in 
Plymouth,  Vermont,  visited  his 
grave  and  sat  in  his  pew  at  church. 

Antone  Pimental  and  family 
motored  through  the  Mohawk 
Trail  in  his  new  Oldsmobile.  It 
being  his  son,  Wayne  Anthony’s 
10th  birthday,  on  their  return 
they  visited  the  Benson  Animal 
Farm. 

Clarence  Sampson  and  family 
spent  a few  days  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire. 

Frank  Rapose  and  wife  spent 
their  vacation  in  Washington  and 
Atlantic  City. 
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I LABORATORY  j 

R.  E.  PARDEE 

The  Laboratory  was  practically 
deserted  over  the  mill  vacation 
period.  With  Everett  Warner,  A1 
Query,  Baxter  Moore,  Stan  Rem- 
ick  and  Doris  Valeriani  left  be- 
hind to  keep  things  running,  the 
rest  of  the  Lab  force  took  off  to 
many  places. 

R.  E.  Miskelly  and  his  family 
spent  most  of  the  time  touring 
upper  New  York  State,  Thousand 
Islands,  Vermont,  and  ended  up 
with  a visit  to  his  mother  in  Pitts- 
field, N.  H. 

Bob  Olsen  split  his  time  be- 
tween enjoying  his  children  and 
new  house,  and  a quick  trip  to 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Elinor  Tassinari  toured  the 
White  Mountains  for  a week, 
then  using  Plymouth  as  a base  of 
operations,  made  several  short 
trips  aroiond  the  Cape  area. 

Bob  Taylor  also  spent  his  first 
week  roaming  around  in  New 
Hampshire,  then  finally  came  to 
rest  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  a 
visit  with  his  folks. 

Bob  Pardee  spent  his  first  week 
visiting  relatives  in  and  around 
Quebec  City,  then  jumped  in  the 
other  direction  to  visit  friends  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Phoebe  Shirley  spent  most  of 
her  first  week  visiting  in  Wilbra- 
ham,  then  took  off  for  Philadel- 
phia, ending  with  a short  trip  to 
the  White  Mountains. 

The  remainder  of  the  crew  just 
took  life  easy  for  the  two  weeks. 
Bryce  Prindle  did  “NAUTHIN” 
for  two  weeks.  Adolph  Wirzburg- 
er  just  rested.  Gus  Hunicke  spent 
a quiet  time  in  Plymouth.  Fred 
Ruprecht  sat  at  home  and 
watched  his  beard  grow.  Rita 
Blanchard  spent  most  of  her  time 
at  the  beach  with  the  exception 
of  a trip  to  Provincetown  on  her 
birthday.  Nick  Strassel  spent  his 
time  cleaning  up  his  back  yard, 
watching  ball  games,  and  break- 
ing in  a new  television  set.  Ray 
Zupperoli  spent  his  time  with  a 
local  “wolf-pack.” 

Benson’s  Animal  Farm  in  Hud- 
son, N.  H.,  was  the  target  for  trips 
by  Doris  Valeriani  and  Stan  Rem- 
ick  (each  on  separate  occasions). 

We  have  several  items  in  our 
gain  and  loss  department  this 
time.  Peter  Roos  has  left  the  Lab 
after  a summer’s  work  to  enter 
Dartmouth  College. 

Rick  Weaver  has  also  left  to 
enter  Tufts  College.  On  the  gain 
side  of  the  ledger  we  have  a new 
son  in  our  midst,  Benjamin  Wil- 
cox Query,  born  Sept.  2.  We  also 
received  word  that  Dot  (Malone) 
Bean  is  the  proud  mother  of  a 
daughter,  Kathleen  Ann,  born 
August  14th. 

A good  portion  of  the  Labora- 
tory staff  turned  out  at  the  Dux- 
bury  Players  last  week  to  see  the 
show  “On  The  Town”  and  hear 
Baxter  Moore  furnish  the  piano 
accompaniment  for  the  perform- 
ance. 


FOR  SALE  — Florence  cabinet,  7 
inch  oil  burner;  in  very  good 
condition.  32  inches  in  height. 
Call  504-J. 

FOR  SALE  — Second  - hand  elec- 
tric Kelvinator  refrigerator. 
May  be  seen  at  297  Court  Street, 
North  Plymouth,  or  contact  Ar- 
thur Guaraldi  at  Receiving  De- 
partment. 


AUGUST  BRIDE 


Photo  by  Dickson 


Mrs.  Antone  Santos,  the  former 
Marjorie  Ann  Dias,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Dias  of  No.  2 
Mill,  who  was  married  on  August 
19th  to  Antone  Santos,  also  of  No. 
2 Mill,  son  of  Manuel  Santos  of  the 
Rope  Room. 
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ROBERT  D.  SAMPSON 

Joseph  Viera,  carpenter,  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  on 
Castle  Street  for  several  weeks  as 
a result  of  a broken  leg  suffered 
while  playing  leapfrog  during  a 
family  party.  Joe  returned  to  work 
last  week  determined  to  leave  the 
children’s  games  to  the  children. 

William  Masi  of  the  Paint  Shop 
was  married  on  August  19th  to 
Rose  Ferri.  Ted  and  his  wife  are 
making  their  home  on  Pleasant 
Street. 

Harold  Pratt  of  the  Machine 
Shop  has  left  the  employ  of  the 
Company  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
automobile  repair  service  on  Sand- 
wich Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Henry  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hurle  were 
among  the  many  who  spent  almost 
all  night  Friday,  September  8th, 
on  the  Boston  Belle  in  Plymouth 
Harbor. 

Jesse  and  Mrs.  Robbins,  with 
Jesse’s  brother,  Gilbert,  and  his 
wife,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Henrion  travelled  through  New 
York  State  to  Niagara  Falls  dur- 
ing their  vacations. 

Raymond  Forsstrom  has  re- 
turned to  work  in  the  Mainte- 
nance Department. 

Tony  Souza  of  the  Paint  Shop 
with  friends  was  on  a cruise  to 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  through  Vine- 
yard Sound  to  Gay  Head,  Vasque 
Point. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Venusti  Salvi  were 
visiting  fidends  in  Somerville. 


Put  Out  Your  Cisarette  I 


Keep  America  Green 
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MARTHA  LEMIUS 

With  vacations  now  only  haunt- 
ing memories,  we  find  ourselves 
returned  to  our  daily  routine,  hap- 
py, rested,  or  otherwise. 

Upon  their  return,  the  workers 
in  this  department  found  them- 
selves in  the  limelight,  as  the  new 
lighting  system,  which  was  being 
installed  the  past  months,  was  fi- 
nally completed.  Sunglasses  were 
badly  needed  before  the  habitual 
chores  were  under  control. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Antone  Correa,  who  has  been  on 
our  absentee  list  for  the  past 
month.  We  hope  to  see  you  back 
on  our  “team”  soon,  Tony. 

Good  as  new,  fit  as  a fiddle,  and 
always  cheerful,  Esther  Cassanelli 
is  back  on  our  roll  call  again,  after 
a two  months’  absence  due  to  a 
major  operation. 

Maestro  Jimmy  Kosta  dropped 
the  curtain  after  a successful  sum- 
mer season  at  White  Horse  Beach. 
Following  an  engagement  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  for  St.  Mary’s 
Party  on  September  29th,  we’ll  be 
looking  forward  to  dancing  to  the 
strains  of  his  haunting  melodies 
at  the  basketball  games. 

Frank  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  Santos 
spent  most  of  his  sojourn  “in  the 
sack,”  dreaming  his  time  away, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  Frank, 
“it’s  later  than  you  think”  Gallo 
was  up  bright  and  early  every 
morning,  so  as  not  to  miss  any  of 
the  excitement  of  the  day.  He 
spent  many  nights  visiting  various 
exclusive  night  clubs  and  enjoying 
everything  the  name  bands  had 
to  offer. 

Herminia  Bastos  was  quite  busy 
making  plans  in  order  to  complete 
her  new  home  on  Savery’s  Lane. 
Do  we  get  an  invitation  to  the 
housewarming,  Herminia? 

Manuel  Salgado  spent  a worri- 
some vacation  going  to  Providence 
to  visit  his  son,  Jimmy,  aged  ten, 
who  is  in  the  hospital  with  an  un- 
known disease.  We’re  glad  to  hear 
he  is  improving,  Manny,  and  hope 
he’ll  soon  be  well  and  home. 

It’s  still  a mystery  to  us  as  to 
what  Antone  Brenner  did  for  ex- 
citement when  he  spent  a day  in 
Boston  during  his  sojourn. 

Mary  Silva,  with  her  mother  and 
friends,  motored  southward.  They 
thrilled  to  the  excitement  of  the 
“Great  White  Way”  in  New  York 
City,  strolled  the  boardwalk  of 
exotic  Atlantic  City,  visited  his- 
toric Washington,  carried  on  to 
“Ole  Virginny,”  and  then  “Home, 
Sweet  Home.”  Mary’s  sole  sorrow- 
ful reply  was,  “Too  bad  vacations 
are  so  short.” 

Manuel  Fei'reira,  with  his  wife, 
made  a few  day  trips,  visiting 
friends  in  Boston,  Brighton,  Taun- 
ton and  Providence. 

David  Gonsalves,  besides  haunt- 
ing Little  Pond,  spent  a few  days 
touring  Connecticut. 

Mary  Thomas  and  Manuel  Fra- 
tus  stayed  home  and  enjoyed  their 
new  television  sets. 

While  George  Strassel  spent  a 
hectic  day  with  his  son  at  Nan- 
tasket  Beach,  George  Sampson  fed 
the  pets  with  his  son  at  Benson’s 
Animal  Farm  in  New  Hampshire. 

How  George  Alves  acquired  a 
case  of  poison  while  harvesting 
his  potatoes  is  still  an  unbeliev- 
able narration. 

Even  though  they  are  second 


I No.  2 Mill— Days  | 

TINA  TAVARES 

Mary  Alberghini,  accompanied 
by  her  niece,  visited  her  sister  in 
New  York  for  one  week. 

Joseph  Caton  and  his  wife  en- 
joyed a motor  trip  to  Atlantic 
City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  Christie,  No.  2 Mill 
foreman,  spent  his  vacation  visit- 
ing friends  and  relatives  at 
Prince  Edward  Islands.  His  re- 
turn home  was  a little  delayed  by 
a strike  of  railroad  and  boat  lines 
operated  by  the  Canadian  R.  R. 
but  he  eventually  returned  home 
in  time  to  start  work  on  the  usual 
day. 

Joe  Val’s  vacation  consisted  of 
daily  excursions  and  a trip  to 
Benson’s  Wild  Animal  Farm 
which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  his 
little  daughter. 

The  annual  vacation  of  Everett 
Sampson  was  spent  at  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  visiting  his 
friends  and  relatives. 

Manuel  Vaz  and  his  wife, 
Gloria,  of  No.  2 and  1 Mills  re- 
spectively, attended  the  Portu- 
guese - American  Civic  League 
Convention  at  Pall  River  over  the 
Labor  Day  week-end.  The  Plym- 
outh Council  entered  a float  rep- 
resenting a Pilgrim  room  com- 
plete with  fireplace,  spinning 
wheel,  cradle,  etc.  A group  of 
women  members  dressed  as  Pil- 
grims and  each  carrying  a prayer 
book  marched  ahead  of  the  float. 
Incidentally,  Plymouth  Council 
was  awarded  a prize  for  the  best- 
appearing unit. 

The  storm  caused  by  the  recent 
hurricane  raised  havoc  among  the 
boats  in  the  harbor.  John  Ponte 
of  No.  2 Mill  was  one  of  the  un- 
lucky persons  who  lost  his  boat 
which  was  completely  destroyed 
and  sank  near  the  Cordage  pier. 

Marshfield  Fair  and  Boston 
seemed  to  be  popular  places  for 
many  of  our  vacationists.  Picnics 
and  swimming  at  the  beaches  and 
ponds  were  also  favorite  pastimes 
of  many  employees. 

Edward  Metz’  eight  - year  - old 
son  suffered  severe  injuries  to  the 
fingers  of  his  hand  when  he  acci- 
dentally got  it  caught  in  a lawn 
mower.  We  sincerely  hope  it  isn’t 
a permanent  injury  and  that  he 
will  eventually  be  able  to  gain  the 
use  of  all  of  his  Angers. 

Om’  deepest  sympathy  to  Joe 
Thomas  on  the  recent  death  of 
his  mother. 


ones,  Lois  Robbins  claims  honey- 
moons at  Niagara  Palls  are  won- 
derful. 

John  Medeiros  proved  his  talent 
with  paint  and  brush  when  he 
painted  his  new  home  on  Forest 
Avenue  Court. 

Emilio  Balboni,  with  his  wife, 
enjoyed  the  sights  of  Broadway 
in  New  York  City  for  a few  days, 
but  home  was  a grand  sight  for 
sore  eyes. 

Master  fisherman  Thomas  Scag- 
liarini  and  his  competitor,  ama- 
teur fisherman  Henry  Guidaboni, 
spent  most  of  their  time  with  rod 
and  reels  in  hand.  One  fisherman 
verified  his  “fish  tales,”  but  what 
happened  to  the  other  verifica- 
tion? 

Manuel  “Reggie”  Souza  has  lost 
his  lust  for  midnight  cruises  since 
the  Boston  Belle  was  recently  un- 
avoidably delayed.  Working  with- 
out shut-eye  the  following  day 
was  no  easy  task. 
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Twenty  Company -owned  houses  are  undergoing  exterior  face 
lifting.  Sides  and  roofs  are  being  reshingled,  gutters,  piazzas,  stairs 
repaired.  New  heating  units  have  been  installed,  particularly  in 
vacant  tenements  being  prepared  for  occupancy. 


Discarded  and  dusty  in  a remote  corner  of  the  basement  of  No. 
3 Mill,  this  piece  of  machinery  was  restored  to  use  I'ecently  to  make 
new  cement  bricks  for  the  walls  of  No.  3 Mill  which  were  badly 
cracked  and  hazardous.  There  were  two  such  machines  used  to 
make  bricks  for  the  building  when  constructed  back  in  1907-1908. 


(Above)  A new  concrete  ramp  at  the  northeasterly  end  of  No. 
16  warehouse  enables  us  to  take  fork  trucks  into  No.  15  and  16 
warehouses  so  that  fiber  can  be  stored  in  the  basements  of  those 
buildings.  Engineering  for  the  job  was  done  here,  but  the  actual 
construction  including  the  tarvia  covering  was  done  by  outside  men. 

(Above,  right)  This  concrete  storage  rack  adjacent  to  the 
Laboratory  provides  a safe  and  convenient  location  for  drums  of 
inflammable  liquids  used  in  the  Lab.  Designed  by  our  engineering 
department  and  approved  by  insurance  companies,  the  rack  is  com- 
plete with  faucets  and  other  necessary  fittings  which  permit  draw- 
ing needed  quantities  of  liquids  from  time  to  time. 

(Right)  The  Auditorium  and  Warehouses  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12 
have  had  considerable  roofing  work  done  on  them  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  On  No.  3 Mill  an  entire  new  roof  is  being  put  on  and 
is  expected  to  be  completed  November  1.  The  work  is  being  done 
by  bonded  roof  coverers. 


PLANT  MAINTENANCE  NEVER-ENDING  JOB 

I Plant  maintenance  is  something  that  goes  on  forever.  It  takes 
a lot  of  upkeep  for  a plant  the  size  of  ours  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  good  working  trim.  Production  was  halted  here  recently  to  give 
almost  everyone  two  weeks’  vacation,  but  work  on  Company  buildings 
and  houses  continued,  done  by  outside  contractors.  Many  thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  maintenance  work.  It’s  a necessary 
expenditure  to  keep  our  plant  safe  and  up-to-date. 

Pictured  here  are  some  of  the  jobs  that  have  been  done  during 
the  summer  months.  Others  not  pictured  include:  painting  the 
interior  of  the  Auditorium,  a job  done  entirely  by  our  painters,  and 
repairing  its  roof ; installing  new  six-inch  cast  iron  water  mains  on 
Bourne  street  and  Ropewalk  court,  two  Company-owned  streets;  re- 
; placing  deteriorated  steel  sashes  in  warehouses  by  new  wooden  sashes; 

I overhauling  air  compressors  in  the  Engine  Room;  checking  all  the 
heating  units  in  Company  houses  and  replacing  300  feet  of  smoke 
pipes;  and  going  over  all  of  oim  conductor  pipe  drainage  from  mill 
and  warehouse  roofs.  Water  shed  from  roofs  goes  into  the  harbor  via 
underground.  Men  are  checking  pipes  with  a hose  to  see  if  water  has 
clear  passage.  Otherwise  pipes  would  All  up,  freeze  and  burst. 


This  photograph  shows  how 
badly  cracked  some  of  the  walls 
in  No.  3 Mill  were.  The  repair 
work  was  done  by  an  outside  con- 
tractor during  July  and  August. 


Gaping  holes  like  this  had  to 
be  cut  out  before  construction 
began.  This  was  the  first  major 
repair  job  on  the  building  since 
its  construction. 
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''Ropemakers”  Is 
Favorably  Received 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
cards  which  were  sent  to  employ- 
ees and  pensioners  offering  them 
a copy  of  The  Ropemakers  of 
Plymouth  have  now  been  returned. 
Books  have  been  mailed  to  most 
of  the  persons  requesting  them 
and  the  remainder  will  be  taken 
care  of  within  the  next  few  days. 

Some  employees  have  reported 
they  have  not  received  a postal 
card  or  that  it  has  become  mis- 
laid. If  this  is  the  case  and  you 
would  like  to  have  a book,  please 
get  in  touch  with  the  Advertising 
Department  as  soon  as  possible 
and  special  arrangements  will  be 
made  so  that  you  may  receive  a 
book.  The  supply  of  books  is  lim- 
ited so  send  in  your  request  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  insure  your 
getting  a book. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
book,  only  one  copy  can  be  given 
to  an  employee  free  of  charge. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


MACHINES,  PAPER 
STOCK  ARRIVE  FOR 
NEW  DEPARTMENT 

Some  machinery  and  stocks  of 
paper  have  been  arriving  here  in 
recent  weeks  in  preparation  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  paper 
twisting  division  which  will  be 
located  in  the  basement  of  No.  3 
Mill. 

More  stock  and  equipment  will 
be  received  before  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year.  Work  has  already 
begun  on  erecting  machines  and 
it  is  expected  that  we  will  be  able 
to  start  paper  twisting  operations 
toward  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year. 


HOUSE  ASSIGNMENT 

House  85,  tenement  1,  located 
at  IB  South  Spooner  Street,  re- 
cently vacated  by  the  widow  of 
William  S.  Pierce,  has  been  as- 
signed to  Ernest  Krueger,  Mainte- 
nance Department  painter.  He 
plans  to  occupy  just  as  soon  as 
the  house  is  ready. 


WINS  WITH 


PLYMOUTH 


(Left)  Jess  Goodspeed  of  We- 
tumka,  Oklahoma,  who  won  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  tro- 
phy in  the  calf  roping  contest  at 
Cheyenne  FYontier  Days.  The 
trophy  is  a hand -engraved  silver 
and  gold  belt  buckle. 

(Below)  Jess  shows  how  he 
dees  it.  It  takes  a keen  eye,  a 
quick  hand,  a good  horse  and,  of 
course,  a dependable  lariat.  He 
likes  Plymouth  Lariat  for  its  sail 
and  handling  qualities. 


lOfoWage  Increase 
Goes  Into  Effect 

Effective  September  7,  1950, 

base  rates  were  increased  10  per 
cent  and  the  27-cent-per-hour 
total  of  the  last  two  general  wage 
increases  was  advanced  ten  per 
cent  to  29.7  cents  per  hour.  The 
minimum  wage  rate  was  increased 
from  97  cents  to  $1,067  per  hour. 

The  wage  increase  was  the  re- 
sult of  negotiations  between  the 
Company  and  TWUA-CIO  Local 
692.  The  meetings  were  held  fol- 
lowing a request  from  TWUA  ask- 
ing that  the  wage  clause  in  the 
contract  be  reopened. 

The  demands  for  a wage  in- 
crease were  based  on  the  fact  that 
living  costs  were  increasing.  Ne- 
gotiation meetings  were  held  on 
August  17th,  September  7th  and 
September  20th.  During  negotia- 
tions a pattern  took  shape  in 
another  sector  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, which  pattern  was  ten 
per  cent.  On  September  24,  at  a 
special  general  meeting,  the  mem- 
bership of  Local  692  agreed  to 
accept  the  offer,  retroactive  to 
September  1. 

Salaries  in  general  have  been 
adjusted  in  harmony  with  the 
wage  increase  and  these  were 
effective  October  1,  1950. 


To  Our  Readers — • 

With  this  issue,  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  NEWS  be- 
gins a series  of  articles  on 
Americanism.  The  first  of  the 
series  appears  on  Page  3. 

These  articles  were  planned 
some  time  ago,  before  the  war 
in  Korea  began.  However,  in 
the  light  of  events  in  the  Far 
East,  with  Freedom  under  at- 
tack, it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  every  American  realize 
the  things  he  is  working  and 
fighting  for — and  personal  lib- 
erty leads  them  all. 

These  articles  are  intended 
to  show  you  democracy  in  ac- 
tion— right  here  at  Plymouth 
Cordage,  among  our  fellow 
workers.  They  are  definite, 
concrete  examples  of  how  the 
American  Way  works  for  some 
of  the  employees  here.  With 
perhaps  just  a change  in  name, 
they  could  be  your  story. 

We  hope  the  articles  will  help 
to  convince  you  that  American- 
ism is  worth  struggling  and 
sacrificing  for,  and  that  you 
will  agree  that  the  American 
Way  is  the  best  way. 

— The  Editors 


Income  Taxes 
Are  Increased 

Wages  received  on  and  after 
October  1,  1950,  had  an  extra  bite 
taken  out  of  them.  As  a result  of 
the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1950  by  Congress  in  September 
of  this  year,  individual  income 
tax  withholding  rates  on  wages 
paid  on  or  after  October  1st,  re- 
gardless of  when  they  were  earned, 
have  been  increased. 

Cordage  employees  have  no 
doubt  already  noticed  this  tax 
increase  in  the  pay  they  received 
on  October  6th,  even  though  that 
pay  was  for  work  done  the  last 
week  in  September. 

The  Company’s  taxes  too  have 
gone  up  as  a result  of  this  law, 
as  businesses  and  individuals  alike 
will  be  required  to  help  meet  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  new  defense 
needs  with  which  the  country  is 
faced. 

This  increase  in  income  tax  will 
also  apply  to  retroactive  payments 
made  as  a result  of  the  increase 
of  10  per  cent  in  wage  rates  ne- 
gotiated recently.  You  may  think 
that  this  is  carrying  things  too 
far,  taxing  wages  earned  in  Sep- 
tember, but  remember  that  after 
the  end  of  the  year  you  will  have 
to  make  out  an  income  tax  return 
and  adjustments  will  be  made  at 
that  time  to  correct  any  over 
or  under  payments. 

The  income  tax  increase  will  be 
shown  on  your  pay  receipt  under 
the  heading  “FICA  Income  Tax.” 
This  deduction  consists  of  the  in- 
come tax  withholding,  plus  the 
Social  Security  Old  Age  Tax.  The 
new  Revenue  Act  of  1950  increases 
only  the  income  tax  withholdings. 
The  Social  Security  tax  rate  re- 
mains at  1 V2  per  cent,  but  of 
course  the  amount  deducted  week- 
ly may  be  a few  cents  more  be- 
cause of  the  recent  10  per  cent 
wage  increase.  If  you  have  any 
questions  on  the  increase  in  with- 
holding taxes,  you  may  get  full 
information  at  either  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  or  Payroll  Depart- 
ments. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF 
RETIREMENT  PUN 

Three  new  members  have  joined 
the  Company’s  Retirement  Plan 
this  month.  They  are:  Gerald 
Rezendes  of  Manufacturing  Or- 
der, Joseph  Demus  Ferreira  of 
the  Rope  Room  and  Frank  J. 
Santos  of  No.  1 Mill. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

The  following  employees  had  25 
years  or  more  of  service  during 
the  month  of  September. 
Madeline  Hokanson  ....  30  years 
Francisco  Gallo  30  years 
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Ends  60  Years  With 
Snow  & Nealley  Co. 


W.  C.  PICKARD 


As  good  a success  story  as  any 
we’ve  heard  is  that  of  W.  C.  Pick- 
ard. President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  Snow  & Nealley  Company, 
large  wholesale  jobbers  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  and  distributors  of  Plym- 
outh Products  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Pickard,  who  celebrates  his 
60th  anniversary  with  the  com- 
pany this  year,  came  with  them 
at  the  age  of  14  as  an  apprentice 
at  a salai-y  of  five  dollars  a week. 
Three  years  later  he  started  trav- 
eling with  a team  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bangor  selling  small  stores.  He 
was  a traveling  salesman  until 
1903  when  he  became  general 
manager  and  in  1936  he  was 
named  pi'esident. 

Snow  & Nealley  (or  Nealley  and 
Company  as  it  was  known  then) 
was  a ship  chandlery  and  cordage 
was  a large  item  then. 

“We  sold  Plymouth  Cordage 
then,  and  we  sell  Plymouth  Cord- 
age now,”  writes  Mr.  Pickard. 

“I  remember  early  in  1890  that 
Bangor  was  quite  a shipping  point 
for  lumber.  We  had  a lot  of  Ital- 
ian ships,  barks  and  brigs,  loading 
out  of  Bangor  with  orange  box 
shocks,  going  principally  to  Mes- 
sina, Sicily.  Quite  a number  of 
the  captains  would  come  here  for 
supplies.  They  could  hardly  speak 
a word  of  English,  but  there  was 
one  thing  they  did  know,  and  that 
was  ‘Plymouth  Cordage,’  and  that 
was  what  they  were  interested  in 
having  and  what  they  insisted  on. 
If  anything,  they  bought  an  over- 
supply, that  is,  enough  to  last 
them  two  or  three  years. 

“During  that  same  period,  this 
port  was  shipping  a lot  of  white 
birch  spool  bars,  which  went  to 
Scotland.  This  material  was 
shipped  principally  by  steamships. 
That  was  before  the  days  of  very 
much  steel  wire  rope  and  they 


NAMED  FOREMAN 


JOSEPH  D.  FERREIRA 


Joseph  (Demus)  Ferreira,  clerk 
in  the  overseer’s  office  in  the  Rope 
Room  for  several  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  foreman  in  No.  2 
Mill,  where  he  is  expected  to  head 
a third  shift  spinning  and  balling 
group. 

Joe  has  been  with  the  Company 
for  fourteen  years,  always  in  the 
Rope  Room.  When  he  first  came 
here  in  1936  he  was  a whirligig 
operator,  then  worked  on  the 
formers  and  layers.  He  became 
clerk  in  the  office  the  following 
year. 

His  work  here  was  interrupted 
by  service  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
having  enlisted  in  1942.  He  served 
in  the  Pacific  Theater  and  re- 
turned to  his  job  here  in  January, 
1946. 

Joe  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter.  He  makes  his  home  in 
Kingston.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  Cordage 
Club,  the  American  Legion  and  is 
adjutant  in  the  local  Marine 
Corps  League. 


bought  large  quantities  of  Plym- 
outh Manila.  This  class  of  trade 
insisted  upon  Plymouth  Manila. 

“As  I remember  it,  Plymouth 
Manila  Rope  of  the  Ship  Brand 
quality,  which  was  the  only  qual- 
ity we  knew  of  at  that  time,  was 
sold  at  a price  of  about  8 >72  cents 
to  9 cents  a pound.  Plymouth 
Ship  Brand  Lathyarn  sold  as  low 
as  41/2  to  4%  cents,  so  not  only 
were  wages  very  low,  but  all  mer- 
chandise was  very  low  in  price. 
But  even  at  that,  we  were  all 
happy  and  we  got  along  nicely.” 


Retires  After  40 
Years  Of  Service 


ANGELO  LAMBORGHINI 


Angelo  Lamborghini,  one  of  the 
oldest  employees  of  the  Grounds 
Department  in  point  of  service, 
retired  on  Friday,  September  15th, 
after  nearly  40  years  of  service. 
Following  a two-week  vacation,  he 
went  on  pension  effective  October 
1st. 

His  love  for  horses  led  Angelo 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  in  December, 
1910.  He  drove  and  cared  for  Com- 
pany horses  for  many  years,  do- 
ing the  plant  errands  now  per- 
formed by  truck  drivers.  He 
belonged  to  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment for  several  years  in  the  days 
when  horses  hauled  hose  to  a fire 
and  he  responded  to  every  alarm 
with  the  same  excitement  and 
eagerness  that  the  horses  he  drove 
did.  He  had  a way  with  Old  Dob- 
bin and  could  handle  a team  of 
two.  four  or  six  horses  with  dex- 
terity. He  was  also  a skilled  rider 
and  showed  good  horsemanship 
when  the  occasion  required,  such 
as  in  the  Company’s  participation 
in  the  Town’s  tercentenary  pa- 
rade in  1921. 

With  the  end  of  the  horse  and 
team  era  in  the  late  1930’s,  he 
became  a member  of  the  outside 
gang  for  a short  time,  but  arthritis 
compelled  him  to  give  up  this 
work.  He  then  became  a janitor, 
first  at  the  old  kindergarten  and 
in  recent  years  at  the  Library  and 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment. 

One  of  his  hobbies  is  meteor- 
ology and  he  is  a skilled  amateur 
weather  forecaster,  often  fore- 
telling the  weather  more  accurate- 
ly than  the  weather  bureau.  He 
has  a daughter  who  is  employed 
here,  Laura,  of  the  Advertising 
Department. 


MAINTENANCE  MEN 
BUSY  IN  NO.  3 MILL 

Considerable  activity  is  going  on 
in  No.  3 Mill  as  machinery  is  re- 
paired and  moved  about  to  take 
care  of  increased  production 
needs. 

In  the  basement  many  of  the 
jenny  spinners  which  have  been 
in  storage  are  being  moved  ’out 
to  the  Tar  House  to  make  room 
for  incoming  machinery  to  be  used 
for  the  paper  twisting  department. 

On  the  upper  floors  preparation 
machines  which  have  been  idle 
for  several  years  are  being  re- 
paired and  serviced  by  our  ma- 
chinists. As  fast  as  they  are  put 
into  condition,  they  are  put  into 
operation  to  help  take  care  of 
stepped-up  plant  production. 


Leon  Lowe  Retires 
After  33  Years 


LEON  LOWE 


Harris  Hall  lost  one  of  its 
oldest  employees  in  point  of  serv- 
ice on  October  1st  with  the  re- 
tirement of  Leon  Lowe  who  has 
been  with  the  Company  for  more 
than  33  years. 

Leon  came  to  work  here  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1917.  He  has  worked  in 
the  three  mills  and  at  one  time 
served  as  spare  watchman.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  supplemented  his 
duties  here  by  serving  as  a part- 
time  conductor  on  the  old  electric 
trolley  cars  on  which  he  had 
I previously  served  as  a regular 
conductor.  He  has  been  janitor  at 
Harris  Hall  since  1932  and  has 
served  as  CIO  steward  for  the 
cafeteria. 

Leon  was  at  one  time  an  active 
bowler  at  the  Cordage  Club  alleys 
but  he  has  now  given  up  this  ac- 
tivity and  most  of  his  spare  time 
he  devotes  to  gardening  and 
watching  and  listening  to  the  ball 
games. 

He  has  two  sons  who  work  here, 
Robert  Lowe  of  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment and  Curtis  Lowe  of  No.  2 
Mill.  He  has  three  grandchildren. 


“ROPEMAKERS” 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Anyone  wanting  additional  copies 
must  buy  them  at  the  regular  sale 
price  of  $3.00.  They  are  on  sale  at 
Smith  s News  Store  and  Ockers 
Book  Store. 

Many  favorable  comments  have 
been  received  on  the  “Rope- 
makers.”  The  New  York  Times 
reviewed  it  as  “well-rigged  and 
ballasted  . . . the  far  sightedness  of 
this  firm’s  policy  of  keeping  its 
plant  active  at  all  costs  is  drama- 
tized by  the  mere  existence  of  Mr. 
Morison’s  book  . . . Here  is  romance 
that  warms  the  heart.”  Newsweek 
Magazine  and  other  magazines 
also  contained  favorable  reviews. 

Some  of  the  comments  received 
from  employees,  pensioners,  stock- 
holders, customers  and  business 
associates  are  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


DELEGATES  ELECTED 

Delegates  fi'om  Local  692, 
TWUA,  to  attend  Massachusetts 
State  Council  convention  to  be 
held  at  Springfield  on  December 
1,  2 and  3,  were  elected  on  Sun- 
day, October  15,  as  follows:  Larry 
Mossey,  president:  Clyfton  Wood. 
John  Tavares,  Alfred  Costa;  al- 
ternates, Peter  Romano,  Laurence 
Kuhn,  Antone  Ferreira  and  Jo- 
seph Ledo. 
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hinds  Happiness  and  Prosperity  In  America 


The  story  of  Peter  Querze  isn’t 
too  unusual. 

Like  so  many  people  working 
here  at  Plymouth  Cordage,  he 
came  to  America  from  a foreign 
coimtry  and  by  working  hard  and 
practicing  the  habits  of  thrift  and 
citizenship,  has  achieved  a good 
standard  of  living  and  brought  up 
a family  according  to  American 
traditions. 

This  is  a story  about  Mr. 
Querze,  but  with  different  pictures 
it  could  perhaps  be  your  story  — 
or  your  father’s  or  grandfather’s 
— for  all  of  us  can  trace  our 
origin  to  another  land. 

Peter  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Italy  when  he  was  21  years 
old  and  he  came  to  work  as  a 
spinner  at  Plymouth  Cordage  the 
same  year.  That  was  44  years 
ago.  He  has  remained  with  the 
Company  all  that  time,  always 
in  the  spinning  department,  has 
rarely  been  absent  and  has  held 
several  supervisory  positions. 

For  seventeen  years  he  lived  in 
one  of  the  Company  houses.  But 
he  hankered  to  own  a house  of 
his  own  and  to  till  his  own  land, 
so  he  selected  a spacious  house 
on  Alden  street,  surrounded  by 
thirteen  acres  of  land.  On  these 
rolling  acres  he  has  an  orchard 
of  300  fruit  trees,  one  acre  of 
grape  vines,  large  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  chickens  and 
rabbits.  He  spends  practically  all 
of  his  spare  time  at  work  here  as 
it  is  both  hobby  and  secondary 
vocation  with  him.  Here  he  has 
seen  his  five  children  grow  up  and 
go  out  into  the  world  to  lead  their 
own  lives,  all  of  them  achieving 
success  in  their  chosen  fields. 

“Music”  could  be  Peter’s  middle 
name.  A talented  musician  him- 
self, he  has  passed  on  his  love  for 
music  to  each  of  his  children  and 
even  the  third  generation  of 
Querzes  are  musical. 

His  oldest  son,  Antero,  has 
made  a career  of  it  and  is  one 
of  the  foremost  musicians  of  the 
country.  He  plays  saxophone, 
clarinet,  flute  and  other  wood- 


wind instruments  and  is  soloist  in 
outstanding  orchestras  and  radio 
programs.  He  has  played  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
under  Leopold  Stokowski. 

His  second  son,  Joseph,  man- 
ager of  the  watch  repair  depart- 
ment in  the  Boston  Store,  Provi- 
dence, was  leader  of  the  Plym- 
outh High  School  orchestra  when 
he  attended  school  and  now  plays 
pi'ofessionally.  Robert,  his  young- 
est son,  is  a clai'inetist  and  has 
played  in  college  and  Coast  Guard 
bands.  He  was  one  of  ten  to 
graduate  cum  laude  from  Niagara 
University  pre-medical  school  last 
June  and  is  a second  lieutenant 
in  the  ROTC. 

His  two  daughters  too  are  ac- 
complished musicians.  One  of 
them,  Elva  Nye,  is  an  operatic 
soprano  and  pianist,  having  sung 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Opera  Com- 
pany in  California  and  in  Carne- 
gie Hall,  New  York  City,  while  his 
younger  daughter,  Marion  Lahey, 
played  the  violin.  Marion  is  now 
in  business  for  herself  at  the  ex- 
clusive Fifth  Avenue  shop.  Jay 
Thorpe,  where  she  has  the  knit- 
ting concession,  selling  hand-knit 
custom  originals,  Mrs.  Querze, 
her  mother,  being  one  of  her  main 
sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Querze  are  usually 
alone  these  days  in  their  big  house 
except  when  their  children  come 
to  visit  them.  Life  isn’t  as  excit- 
ing as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
the  children  were  home  practic- 
ing their  music  lessons,  playing 
tennis  in  back  of  the  house  on  the 
court  Peter  made  for  them,  or  en- 
tertaining their  young  friends  in 
the  attractive  playroom  in  a sep- 
arate building  Mr.  Querze  con- 
structed for  them  in  the  back 
yard.  Today  the  Querzes  are  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  their  labors, 
content  in  the  fact  that  their 
children  have  followed  the  traits 
of  industriousness  and  initiative 
they  tried  to  instill  in  them. 

Peter  doesn’t  feel  that  his  life 
story  is  particularly  spectacular 
or  glamorous. 


A man’s  home  is  his  castle.  So  it  is  with  Peter  Querze  who 
spends  practically  all  of  his  leisure  time  here.  The  above  picture 
is  of  an  oil  painting  made  by  his  oldest  son,  Antero,  who  besides 
being  an  accomplished  musician,  is  also  a talented  artist. 


Thirteen  acres  of  land  take  a lot  of  tending  to  keep  them 
neat  and  attractive.  Peter’s  house  is  surrounded  by  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  while  further  back  are  chicken  houses,  rabbit 
warrens,  a tennis  court,  a large  playhouse  and  hundreds  of  trees. 


Peter  takes  special  pride  in 
his  orchard  of  300  fruit  trees. 


“It’s  just  what  anyone  could  do 
by  hard  work,”  is  his  comment. 

The  salt  of  the  earth  today  is 
made  up  of  people  like  him — the 
hard  workers.  Young,  hardbitten 
cynics,  eager  to  make  a fast  dol- 
lar, may  scoff  at  these  ideals. 
Their  motto  is:  “If  you’re  a smart 
cookie,  you  work  the  angles.”  But 
the  fact  is  that  they  are  getting 
left  behind,  and  the  workers  are 
forging  ahead. 

Peter  readily  admits  that  only 
in  America  could  he  and  his  chil- 
dren have  pursued  their  ambitions 
and  realized  so  many  of  their 
hopes. 

“America  is  a place  of  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone  who  is  willing 
to  work  for  what  he  wants.”  said 
Mr.  Querze.  “I  have  never  had  an 
urge  to  return  to  Europe,  even  for 
a visit.  America  has  been  gener- 
ous and  kind  to  me.  It  has  offered 
my  children  educational  and  busi- 
ness opportunities  they  couldn’t 
have  had  elsewhere.” 


He  knows  a jenny  spinner 
inside  out  as  he  has  worked  on 
that  machine  for  the  entire  44 
years  he  has  been  with  the 
Company.  He  holds  patents  on 
several  devices  he  has  invented 
in  past  years.  He  is  the  eighth 
oldest  employee  in  point  of 
service  in  the  Company. 


His  love  for  music  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  Peter  Querze  and  has  been 
passed  on  to  each  of  his  five 
children.  Many  here  will  re- 
member his  playing  this  bass 
tuba  in  the  Cordage  Band. 
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How  About  You? 


Election  Day  was  drawing  near, 
But  placid  Elmer  Groat 
Decided  he  had  naught  to  fear. 
And  therefore,  would  not  vote. 

To  Campaign  talk  he  closed  his 
ears. 

He  didn’t  read  a line 
On  Candidates,  or  their  careers. 
Or  issues  they’d  define. 

He  sneered  at  fellow  workers  who 
Discussed  the  coming  vote. 

And  said:  “That’s  talk  for  guys 
like  you. 

But  not  for  Elmer  Groat!” 

And  then  one  night  he  had  a 
dream, 

(He’d  eaten  lobster  late) 

From  which  he  wakened  with  a 
scream 

Of  terror  at  his  fate. 

He  dreamed  democracy  was  dead. 
Our  way  of  life  erased. 


Dictatorship  was  here  instead. 
And  freedom  was  displaced. 

He  dreamed  ten  million  Elmer 
Groats 

Had  followed  his  advice. 

Deciding  to  pass  up  theii'  votes. 
Now  had  to  pay  the  price. 

He  dreamed  he  tried  to  raise  his 
voice 

In  protest,  but  they  said 
That  he  no  longer  had  a choice. 
Except  to  wake  up  dead. 

He  said.  “Come  next  election  day 
You'll  hear  from  Elmer  Groat!” 
They  sneered,  and  as  they  turned 
away. 

They  said,  “You  have  no  vote.” 

When  he  woke  up  he  took  an  oath 
That  henceforth  Elmer  Groat 
Would  rather  give  up  ten  years’ 
growth 

Than  miss  a chance  to  vote. 

— L.  S.  S. 


“Diane”  First  Mate  Teiis  of  Escape 
From  Iron  Curtain  on  63-foot  Cruiser 


Martin  Drezins  at  the  helm  of 
the  boat  in  which  he  arrived  in 
America  with  27  other  20th  cen- 
tury Pilgrims.  (Below)  Compare 
the  size  of  the  cruiser  to  the  other 
ocean-going  ships. 


A story  of  how  28  Esthonians 
and  Latvians  came  over  to  this 
country  in  a 63-foot  power  boat, 
a trip  that  took  45  days,  and  how 
they  found  a warm  welcome  and 
freedom  in  the  New  World  of 
North  America,  was  told  by  the 
first  mate  of  the  “Diane,”  freight- 
er of  the  Pan  American  Steamship 
Company,  when  she  was  tied  up  at 
our  dock  here  recently  to  unload 
Haitian  sisal. 

The  first  mate  is  Martin  Drezins, 
one  of  the  passengers  on  the  44- 
ton  craft  that  sailed  from  Sweden 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  voy- 
age by  the  twentieth  century  p.l- 
grims  was  made  in  1948.  They 
sailed  from  Sweden  in  August, 
1948,  spent  seven  days  in  England, 
three  in  the  Azores  and  35  on  the 
high  seas. 

Among  the  passenger  list  there 
were  two  entire  families,  two  small 
babies,  one  seven-year-old  child 
and  a man  of  62,  The  voyage  was 
rough  practically  all  the  way,  with 
many  storms,  but  they  arrived 
here  without  serious  mishap  and 
most  of  them  are  making  their 


home  in  Canada,  having  first  ob- 
tained permission. 

All  they  could  bring  with  them 
were  clothes  and  a few  small  per- 
sonal possessions.  There  wasn’t 
room  for  furniture,  household  fur- 
nishings or  anything  of  that  na- 
ture and  of  course  no  money  could 
be  brought  over.  They  pooled  their 
resources  in  Europe  to  buy  the 
boat  which  they  have  since  sold. 

“We  knew  the  trip  would  be 
risky,  but  we  felt  it  would  be 
worth  the  risk  to  be  able  to  start 
a new  life  in  a free  country  away 
from  the  Iron  Curtain,”  said  the 
38-year-old  seaman.  He  is  a 
bachelor  and  came  over  alone. 

“From  the  letters  we  receive 
from  our  native  country,”  he  con- 
tinued, “we  realize  we  did  the  right 
thing.  They  have  to  write  between 
the  lines,  of  course,  because  of 
censorship,  but  from  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  ‘many  cloudy  days’ 
and  the  lack  of  ‘good  times  we 
used  to  have,’  I know  that  things 
are  not  going  well  back  there.” 

Mr.  Drezins  has  been  with  Pan 
American  Steamship  Company  for 
about  a year  and  this  was  his 
third  trip  to  Plymouth  Cordage. 


Excerpts  from  acknowledgment  letters  on  ' Ropemakers^ . . . . 


“ I have  certainly  anjoyed 
reading  this  most  interesting  and 
educational  story.  It  is  particular- 
ly interesting  to  note  that  through 
the  years,  in  spite  of  stiff  compe- 
tition and  setbacks,  the  policy  of 
the  Company  has  never  changed. 
Your  thoughtfulness  in  remember- 
ing me  is  greatly  appreciated.” — 
Shelby  Harrington,  Purchasing 
Agent,  Pocahontas  Steamship 
Company,  New  York  City. 

“ It  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing book  and — as  a stockholder — 
I am  quite  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
struggle  management  has  had 
down  through  the  years  in  order 
to  bring  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany to  its  present  state  of  fi- 
nancial success.  The  Company’s 
history  is  punctuated  with  hard- 
ships, and  the  organization,  I feel 
sure,  is  that  much  stronger  for 
the  experience.” — M.  M.  Lindsay, 
■Vice-president,  Bentley  School  of 
Accounting  and  Finance,  Boston. 

“ From  just  glancing  through 
it,  it  should  make  interesting 
reading  and  really  give  me  some 
good  background  on  the  rope  in- 
dustry.”— J.  S.  Fair,  Jr.,  Purchas- 
ing Agent,  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Philadelphia. 


“ We  certainly  want  to  thank 
you  for  this  book  and  know  it  will 
be  interesting  reading.  It  is  indeed 
a pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
a Company  that  has  such  a fine 
heritage.” — H.  E.  Masback,  Presi- 
dent, Masback  Incorporated,  New 
York  City. 

“ I am  sure  that  I shall  enjoy 
peioising  this  volume,  and  s’nall 
have  pride  in  keeping  it.” — Daniel 
L.  Marsh,  President,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

“ I feel  sure  that  this  bock 
will  be  very  interesting  reading. 
I have  watched  the  lights  from 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  mills  across 
the  Duxbury  Bay  from  my  summer 
home.  They  have  shown  the  prog- 
ress and  expansion  made  by 
Plymouth  through  the  years.” — 
Charles  A.  Shaw.  President,  Whit- 
ney Bros.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

“ You  may  well  be  proud  of 
this  and  I want  to  thank  you 
very  much,  indeed,  for  including 
my  name  on  the  list  to  receive  a 
copy.” — Ben  R.  Taylor,  Bird  and 
Son,  East  Walpole. 

“ I have  already  started  to 
read  the  text  and  find  it  intensely 
interesting  and  written  with  a 
really  lively  style.  I know  I shall 
thoroughly  enjoy  owning  this 


volume.” — Christine  L.  Beck,  Clin- 
ton. 

“ I have  started  reading  it  in 
my  office  this  morning,  and  I 
know  that  I am  going  to  find  it 
enjoyable  reading.” — George  Stoll, 
Reliance  Paper  and  Twine  Corp., 
Long  Island  City. 

“This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  my  copy  of  The  Ropemakers  of 
Plymouth  and  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  publication  of  such  a 
valuable  and  interesting  book 
— Margaret  S.  Sawtell,  Chestnut 
Hill. 

“ Haven’t,  of  course,  had  time 
to  read  it,  but  have  read,  here  and 
there  and  know  it  will  be  in- 
formative, entertaining  and  very 
worth  while.” — B.  B.  Bartlett, 
Lynn. 

“ The  record  of  your  company 
is  not  only  interesting  in  itself, 
but  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
our  country,  to  which  the  man- 
agement of  your  company  has 
been  able  so  successfully  to  adapt 
itself  through  the  years.” — Charles 
C.  Kimball,  Vice-president,  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  Boston. 

“ Any  piece  of  historical  writ- 
ing from  the  pen  of  Sam  Morison 
is  certain  to  be  well  done,  and 
that  fact,  plus  the  story  of  Plym- 


outh Cordage — which  is  a fasci- 
nating one  in  itself,  makes  me 
want  to  read  the  book  right  away.” 
— C.  Rodgers  Burgin,  President, 
New  Englnad  Trust  Company, 
Boston. 

It  is  a valued  addition  to  ^ 
my  collection  of  Plymouth  mem- 
orabilia. I shall  enjoy  it  particu- 
larly because  of  my  pleasant 
recollections  of  going  through  the 
plant  with  you  when  I was  Gov- 
ernor.” — Robert  T.  Bradford, 
Boston. 

“ extremely  interesting  read- 
ing. Captain  Morison  always  pre- 
sents history  in  the  most  enter- 
taining and  stimulating  way.” — 
Joseph  J.  Snyder,  Treasurer, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. 

“ It  is  a fascinating  story  and 
one  you  may  well  be  proud  of.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I was ' 
particularly  interested  in  the 
comments  regarding  the  business 
which  you  have  done  in  the  past 
with  whalers.  Sam  Morison  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine  and  happens 
also  to  be  a Trustee  of  the  Penob- 
scot Marine  Museum  in  Searsport, 
so  his  authorship  added  to  my 
interest.”  — Clifford  N.  Carver, 
New  York  City. 
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Drive  Against  Rats 
To  Begin  Oct.  27th 

It  will  soon  be  “Be-Unkind-To- 
Rats”  week  here  again  at  the 
plant,  according  to  John  A.  Smith, 
head  of  the  Grounds  Department 
who  has  announced  that  the  drive 
against  rats  will  begin  on  Friday, 
October  27. 

"This  is  the  time  of  year  when, 
with  cold  weather  approaching, 
our  old  enemy,  the  rat,  begins  to 
think  about  indoor  quarters  for 
the  winter,”  said  Jack. 

The  Grounds  men  will  be  ready 
to  supply  all  departments  with 
prepared  rat  bait  in  the  form  of 
biscuits  which  contain  red  squill. 
This  type  of  poison  is  relatively 
harmless  to  humans,  dogs,  cats, 
poultry,  etc.,  but  is  lethal  to  rats. 

It  is  important  that  before 
using  the  bait,  all  areas  be  cleaned 
up  in  advance.  Overseers  are  re- 
quested to  clear  their  departments 
of  all  food  so  that  rat  appetites 
will  be  extra  keen  on  Friday 
night,  October  27,  when  the  bait 
is  “served.” 

Rat  bait  will  be  distributed  to 
all  departments  on  October  27  to 
be  set  out  before  closing  down  for 
the  week-end.  Instructions  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  bait  will  be  de- 
livered at  the  same  time.  Although 
the  bait  has  been  available 
throughout  the  year  in  No.  1 Mill 
supply  room,  casual  use  of  it  is 
not  anywhere  near  as  effective  as 
a concerted  campaign  with  all  de- 
partments going  to  work  on  Mr. 
Rat  at  the  same  time. 

Employees  may  have  bait  at 
cost  for  home  use  from  the  mill 
supply  room  in  No.  1 Mill  base- 
ment, north  end,  which  will  be 
open  Monday  through  Friday,  be- 
tween 1:30  and  2:00  p.m. 


ATTEND  UNION 
MEETING  IN  BOSTON 

Three  officers  in  Local  692,  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America, 
attended  a meeting  at  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  in  Boston  on  Sunday,  October 
8.  They  were  President  Lawrence 
Mossey,  Vice  President  Joseph 
Silva  and  Secretary  Alvin  Guida- 
boni. 

Governor  Paul  Dever  was  prin- 
cipal speaker. 


Cordage  News  for 
Employees  On 
Military  Leave 

Any  employee  leaving  the 
Company  for  military  service 
may  continue  to  receive  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
if  he  would  like  to  have  it. 

Merely  send  your  request  to 
the  Editor,  Plymouth  Cordage 
News,  giving  us  your  complete 
address  and  we  will  see  that  a 
copy  is  sent  to  you  every  month. 
Please  keep  us  posted  on  any 
changes  of  address  while  you 
are  in  the  service  so  that  de- 
livery of  the  paper  will  not  be 
held  up. 

We  will  welcome  any  pictures 
and  news  about  yourself  you 
may  wish  to  send  us  for  use  in 
the  CORDAGE  NEWS  to  keep 
your  fellow  workers  posted  on 
your  activities. 

— The  Editor 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

William  Ragazzini 
Gilbert  Alves 
Luther  Peck 
Robert  Emond 
Alton  H.  Johnson 
William  J.  Cathcart 
Arthur  J.  Joubert 
Albert  McMann 
Marcello  C.  Franchetti 
Alfred  R.  Bent 
Jesse  Silva 
Donald  J.  Viera 
Gerald  Bastoni 
Richard  J.  Benassi 
John  F.  Cushman 
Josenh  H.  Gavoni 
Alfred  Manfredi 
Howard  R.  Cadman 
Ambrose  G.  Horton 
Alice  Botelho 
George  A.  LaFrance 
Alda  Valenziano 
Celeste  Hamilton 
Richard  A.  Stas 
George  Costa 
Harold  Knight 
George  Arponen,  Jr. 
Birney  Halliwill 
Wendell  Holland 
Stanley  R.  Sears 

NO.  2 MILL 

Mary  G.  Costa 
Natalie  Stanghellini 
Adelina  M.  Costa 
Dean  Tower 
Russell  Greene 
Clarence  H.  Hollis 
Hortense  V.  Almeida 
Augustina  Taddia 
Louis  F.  Matinzi 
Mary  A.  Santos 
Gladys  I.  Craw 
Bella  Motta 
Gertrude  Caton 
Augustin  Smith 
Ralph  G.  Priesing 
Alfred  Pimental 
Giconda  Borghesani 
Samuel  Dickson 
Mary  M.  Costa 
Annie  Kaiser 
Louis  Almeida,  Jr. 

James  J.  Silva 
Almeda  Cavacco 
Peter  B.  Tejada . 
Gabriel  Costa 
Anna  E.  Silva 
Mary  E.  Fratus 
Florinda  A.  Fratus 
William  T.  Callahan 
Herbert  B.  Mason 
Mary  T.  Costa 
Josephine  L.  Curt 
John  Roderick 
Arthur  P.  Costa 
Edward  Nardone 
Robert  Cannucci 
Peter  Tejada 
William  H.  Patch 
George  F.  McSherry 
Joseph  E.  Mitchell 
Everett  Chase 
Henry  J.  Cusson 
James  E.  Booker 
Jonato  Fernandes 
Michael  J.  Whalen 
George  W.  Wood 
Ervin  C.  Burgess,  Jr. 
Melvin  Greenough 
Weston  Capen 
Joseph  Thimas 

NO.  3 MILL 

Walter  E.  Reid 
Rose  Simoes 
Maria  P.  Miguel 
Joseph  C.  Matthias,  Jr. 
Celia  Pimental 
William  E.  Rougeau 
Mary  Bernardo 
George  R.  Richmond,  Jr. 
Angelina  S.  Silva 
Wilbur  M.  Haskins 
Daniel  R.  Youngman,  Jr. 
Anthony  O.  DiStaula 
Edward  R.  Anthony 
Ida  A.  Santos 
Anita  Perry 
Gladys  C.  Malone 
Mary  Dallasta 
Olga  Furtado 
Wilbert  H.  Fantoni 
Arthur  Soignier 
Leland  C.  Soule 
Aurora  Strassel 
Maurice  C.  Ruprecht 


(For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


KOREAN  CASUALTY 


Leaves  In 
First  Draft  Call 


LEON  LOPES 


ALFONSO  VIERA 

Antone  Viera  of  the  Rope 
Room,  with  his  wife,  visited  their 
son  Alfonso  the  week  of  October 
7 at  the  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  is  being  treated  for  a 
chest  wound  received  in  the  fight- 
ing in  Korea.  He  was  first  flown 
to  Japan,  and  later  sent  to  the 
Walter  Reed. 

Tony  found  his  son  cheerful 
and  looking  forward  to  coming 
home.  “I’m  fortunate,”  said  Al- 
fonso, “compared  to  some  of  my 
buddies  who  will  never  come 
home.” 

He  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart. 

— F.  E.  Croft 

Jan  Basenko 
Caesar  Gavoni 
Robert  Lynch 
Ido  Ruffini 
Helen  Tavares 
Julia  Carvalho 
Margaret  Pratt 
Douglas  Hamilton 
Jack  Corey 
Robert  Glover 
Arthur  J.  Andrews 
Antonina  Ruprecht 
Albert  Ruprecht 
Raymond  Tassinari 
Walter  Weatherbee 

ROPE  ROOM 

Eugene  Dupuis 
Gordon  Caramello 
Ralph  Guaraldi 
Caesar  Gavoni,  Jr. 

Leo  Hood 
Robert  F.  Marshall 
Clifford  Slocum,  Jr. 

Robert  Slade 


Leon  Lopes  of  No.  1 Mill  is  the 
first  of  our  fellow  employees  to 
answer  his  country’s  call  to  serv- 
ice. Leon  left  with  the  first  draft 
group  from  Plymouth  on  Septem- 
ber 28  for  Fort  Devens  to  await 
assignment. 

Leon,  who  lives  at  14  Bradford 
avenue,  Kingston,  has  worked 
here  from  time  to  time  since  1944 
but  continuously  since  January, 
1947.  He  was  in  the  Pi'eparation 
Room  of  No.  1 Mill  when  he  re- 
ceived his  call  to  arms.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II. 

i RECEIVING  DEPT,  j 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

William  Malone  returned  to 
work  on  September  18  after  being 
home  for  a few  weeks  due  to  ill- 
ness. 

Arthur  Wrightington  is  the 
proud  father  of  a baby  boy  born 
to  Mrs.  Wrightington  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital  on  September  14. 
The  weight  was  seven  pounds  and 
the  child  has  been  named  Wayne 
Allen  Wrightington. 

Manuel  Meranda,  Julius  Paso- 
lini and  Casimiro  Santos  have 
been  recent  vacationists. 

The  SS  “Diane”  docked  here  at 
11:15  a.m.  on  September  27  with 
five  thousand  bales  of  Haitian 
Sisal  in  her  holds.  She  sailed  at 
11:30  a.m.  on  September  29. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

Can  he  be  looking  for  the  train’s  club  car? 
He  may  be  hurt  if  the  car  should  jar. 
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I LORING  I 

I READING  ROOM  | 

I 1 

The  books  listed  below  were 
added  to  the  Loring  Library  col- 
lection during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

FICTION 

All  Excellent  Novels 
EDGE  OF  TIME — L.  G.  Erdman 
MIDDLE  HEAVEN — Mona  Gard- 
ner 

PURPLE  PASSAGE — Emily  Hahn 
KING’S  MOUNTAIN  — Florette 
Henri 

"WAY  THINGS  ARE  — Josephine 
Lawrence 

BEYOND  DEFEAT — H.  W.  Rich- 
ter 

LONG  THE  IMPERIAL  WAY— 
Hanama  Tasaki 

CHAMPION  ROAD— Frank  Tils- 
ley 

RIVER  AND  EMPTY  SEA— Louis 
Vaczek 

BRONCHO  APACHE— P.  I.  Well- 
man 

Western,  Detective  and 
Mystery  Stories 

DEATH  OF  A FELLOW  TRAV- 
ELLER— Delano  Ames 
STIRRUPS  IN  THE  DUST— Burt 
Arthur 

DANGEROUS  BY  NATURE— 
Manning  Coles 

DOCTOR  TWO  - GUNS  — Peter 
Field 

KEEP  COOL,  MR.  JONES— Tim- 
othy Fuller 

FBI  STORY — Alvin  Gordon  and 
Darley  Gordon 

NIGHT  WITHOUT  STARS— 
Winston  Graham 
TRIAL  OF  SOREN  QUIST— Janet 
Lewis 

TORCH  FOR  A DARK  JOUR- 
NEY— Lionel  Shapiro 

NON-FICTION 

DRUMS  BEHIND  THE  HILL— U. 
G.  Bower 

SEPTEMBER  TIDE— Daphne  Du 
Maurier 

PROTOCOL  AND  THE  PEA- 
BODIES — H.  P.  Micocci 
HOW  TO  BUILD  78  RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION  SETS  — Popular 
Science  Pub.  Co. 

BEHIND  THE  FLYING  SAU- 
CERS— Frank  Scully 
LIFT  UP  YOUR  HEART  — F.  J. 
Sheen 

STORY  OF  THE  TRAPP  FAM- 
ILY SINGERS— M.  A.  Trapp 

i NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Edward  Swinney  left  by  plane 
for  California  September  10th, 
where  he  spent  two  weeks  with 
his  mother  and  brother.  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  that  a week  after 
he  returned  home  he  received  no- 
tice of  his  mother's  death. 

Congratulations  are  in  order 
for  Fi'ancisco  Gallo,  who  received 
his  thirty-year  pin  this  month. 

Glenn  McNeil,  son  of  Gordon 
McNeil,  was  married  to  Nancy 
Romano,  daughter  of  Dominic 
Romano,  on  Saturday,  October 
7th,  at  the  home  of  Town  Clerk 
Herbert  Bartlett.  After  a wedding 
trip  to  New  Hampshire  they  plan 
to  make  their  home  on  Church 
Street  in  Plymouth. 

Gerald  Morin,  son  of  Mary  and 
Louis  Morin,  was  married  to  Lil- 
lian Hanelt  on  Saturday,  October 
7th,  by  Rev.  John  Mullarky.  After 


I MAIN  OFFICE  1 

I 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

October’s  bright  blue  weather  is 
finding  many  of  the  office  crew 
on  vacation  or  very  newly  re- 
turned. 

Virginia  Starkweather’s  sense  of 
direction  may  be  all  right  and 
then  again  — well!  She  spent 
her  vacation  at  Virginia  Beach, 
after  intending  to  go  to  Chicago. 

Mary  Bettencourt  has  returned 
to  Sales  after  a wonderful  sum- 
mer spent  in  the  Azores. 

Cards  have  been  received  from 
Sue  Paty  who  drove  over  the  Mo- 
hawk Trail.  Beth  Holmes  took  a 
bus  excursion  over  the  same  ter- 
ritory the  week-end  of  Septem- 
ber 30th.  and  Rita  and  Pete  Dries 
drove  up  into  New  Hampshire  two 
weeks  later.  They  reported  that 
the  foliage  is  now  practically  all 
gone. 

You  can’t  call  for  “Miss  An- 
drews” in  the  stock  room  any 
more.  Edith  became  Mrs.  Louis 
VanAmburgh  on  September  17 
and  after  a honeymoon  spent 
partly  in  Chatham  is  now  back 
at  work. 

Pi'actically  everyone  has  had  a 
bad  cold.  Some  mornings  the  of- 
fice sounds  like  the  seal  house  at 
the  zoo. 

Speaking  of  zoos.  Franny  Shea 
took  his  two  children  to  Benson’s 
Animal  Farm  during  his  vacation. 
He  also  visited  his  family  in  Mil- 
ford for  a few  days. 

Laura  Lamborghini  has  started 
an  evening  course  in  advertising 
at  Northeastern. 

We  have  a few  transfers  to  re- 
port. John  Durgin  is  in  the  Sales 
Department,  Roy  Morse  is  now  in 
the  fiber  department,  Joe  Whit- 
ney is  with  New  York  sales,  and 
Gordon  Lawry  has  left  the  Balti- 
more warehouse.  Martha  Morrison 
has  left  Statistical  to  give  full 
time  to  her  home  in  Duxbury. 

Walter  Anderson  spent  part  of 
his  vacation  in  Maine.  We  heard, 
too,  that  he  tried  growing  a mus- 
tache, but  the  evidence  was  gone 
before  he  came  back. 

Roland  Bailey  is  back  from 
seeing  his  16-month-old  grand- 
son in  Narberth,  Pennsylvania.  He 
claims  the  little  boy  not  only 
walks  well  but  knows  “practically 
all  the  words  in  the  dictionary.” 
So  there! 

Ethelyn  Hill  is  now  on  vacation 
in  Van  Buren,  Maine.  She  and 
her  husband  celebrated  their  first 
wedding  anniversary  on  October 
12. 

That  smooth,  blue  Studebaker 
is  George  Paulding’s.  Brand  new 
as  of  October  9,  and  may  heaven 
guard  the  fenders. 


a short  wedding  trip  they  plan  to 
make  their  home  on  Court  Street, 
Plymouth. 

Congratulations  to  Millard 
Davidson,  whose  wife  gave  birth 
to  a baby  boy  on  October  10th. 

Alfred  Costa,  son  of  Annie 
Costa,  is  back  to  work  after  a 
I slight  accident  in  the  Spinning 
Room  the  second  day  he  worked 
i here. 

We  were  sori-y  to  hear  that 
Curtis  Lowe’s  wife  fell  down  stairs 
and  injured  her  hip.  Hope  it  isn’t 
too  serious. 


EXCITEMENT  APLENTY  AS  BOWLING 
COMPETITION  GETS  UNDER  WAY 


One  of  the  first  matches  of  the  season  was  between  the  Machine 
Shop  and  the  Laboratory  boys.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Ferris  Dallasta, 
Ronald  MacDuffee,  Charles  Hurle,  Bob  Sampson,  Adolph  Wirzburger, 
Nick  Strassel  and  John  Pascoe;  standing,  Vincent  Gilli,  George  Al- 
drovandi,  .\xel  Hultenius,  Lucien  Laurent,  Bunny  Thom,  Carl  Pills- 
bury  and  Raymond  Zupperoli. 


I Amid  a crash  of  falling  timber 
and  loud  cheers  from  the  gallery, 
the  30th  annual  bowling  league 
tournament  got  under  way  the 
week  of  September  25th  at  the 
Cordage  Club  alleys.  This  was  the 
start  of  weekly  competition  which 
will  run  for  28  weeks. 

Thirty-four  teams  are  compet- 
ing and  judging  from  the  scores 
piled  up  during  these  first  three 
weeks,  it  is  going  to  be  a tough 
battle  for  the  teams  in  top  stand- 
ing to  hold  their  lofty  positions. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Local  692 
has  entered  two  separate  teams 
this  year,  one  in  the  men’s  divi- 
sion and  the  other  in  the  ladies’ 
group  and  both  of  these  teams  are 
now  in  second  place.  Plymouth 
Cordage  is  well  represented  on 
many  of  the  other  teams.  The 
Grounds  Department  is  in  there 
digging  this  year  after  a lapse  of 
many  years.  The  Laboratory  and 
the  Machine  Shop  have  come 
back  in  the  Men’s  league  as  have 
the  Pin  Topplers  representing  the 
girls  from  the  Main  Office. 

The  complete  roster  of  teams 
and  captains  in  their  respective 
divisions  are  as  follows: 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Local  692,  Jerry  Rezendes; 
Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair,  John  Scal- 
abroni;  Pepsi  Cola,  Harold  Gall- 
erani;  Bowlaways,  Donald  Mayess; 
Tassy’s,  Robert  Men-y;  Hillside 
Club  No.  1.  August  Lenzi;  Hillside 
I Club  No.  2,  Robert  Raimondi; 
Laboratory,  Adolph  Wirzburger; 
Machine  Shop,  George  Aldrovandi; 
Dexter  Shoe.  John  Silva;  Maini’s 
Bricklayers,  Albert  Henry;  Gould’s 
Market,  George  Gould;  Grounds 
Department,  Victor  Scagliarini; 
Happy  Valley.  George  Hagman. 

LADIES,  CLASS  A 
Marois  Market,  Ada  Seigel; 
Mystery  Five,  Venusta  Lenzi;  Ber- 
nard’s, Dorothy  Govoni;  Clyde’s 
Bakery,  Lina  Balboni;  Edythe’s, 
Geraldine  Galletti;  Besse’s,  Aman- 
da Besse;  Buttner’s,  Bertha  Mala- 
guti;  Cape  Insurance,  Wanda 
Darsch;  Bell  Shops,  Eleanor 
White;  Happy  - Go  - Lucky,  Alice 
Grecco. 

LADIES,  CLASS  B 
Pedrini’s,  Doris  Pedrini;  Local 
692,  Martha  Lemius;  Pin  Topplers, 
Christine  Gilligan;  Local  272, 
Rose  Fontaine;  Booby  Trappers, 
Olga  Raymond;  Buzz  - A - Round, 
Peggy  Bernardo;  Dexter  Shoe, 
Olga  Gudonis;  Rusty’s  7,  Rusty 


Mayers;  Diamond  W, 

Lorraine 

Beaulieu;  Frisky  8,  Martha  Freyer- 

muth. 

' TEAM  ST.ANDINGS 

Week  Ending  October  13 

1 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 

won 

lost 

Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 

12 

0 

C.  I.  O.  No.  692 

11 

1 

Pepsi  Cola 

10 

2 

’ Dexter  Shoe  

. 7 

5 

Laboratory 

6 

6 

Tassy’s  . . 

. 6 

6 

Hillside  Club  No.  1 . . 

. 5 

7 

] Gould’s 

. 5 

7 

Bowlaways  

5 

7 

Happy  Valley  

4 

8 

Maini’s  Bricklayers 

4 

8 

Machine  Shop 

4 

8 

Grounds 

3 

9 

Hillside  Club  No.  2 . . 

. 2 

10 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

won 

lost 

Marois  Market 

11 

1 

Mystery  5 

. 10 

2 

Clydes  

10 

2 

I Bernard’s  

. 9 

3 

Buttner’s 

. 5 

7 

Edythe’s  

4 

8 

Besse’s 

4 

8 

1 Bell  Shops  

3 

9 

Cape  Insurance 

. 3 

9 

Happy  Go  Lucky 

1 

11 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

C.  I.  O.  Local  272 

. 9 

3 

1 Buzz  A-Round 

7 

5 

Dexter  Shoe 

7 

5 

Pedrini’s 

. 7 

1 

Pin  Topplers 

6 

6 

Diamond  W 

6 

6 

! C.  I.  O.  Local  692  

. 6 

2 

Booby  Trappers 

4 

8 

Rusty’s  7 

3 

9 

Frisky  8 

1 

11 

CLASSIFIED 

WANTED  — A second-hand 

par- 

lor  heater  with  one  or 

two 

burners.  Contact  Jimmy’s  Trading 

Post,  212  >/2  Standish  Avenue,  or 

call  1249-J. 

MUSIC  SALE,  Jimmy’s  Trading 

Post,  212 1,2  Standish  Avenue. 

Orchestrations,  $l-$5.00.  Piano 

and  Violin  sheets  available. 

FOR  SALE  — One  bedroom 

set; 

one  dining  room 

set. 

CaU 

Plymouth  67. 
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I INDUSTRIAL 
I RELATIONS  DEPT. 

I 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

We  are  a little  late  on  vacation 
news  because  yours  truly  was  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut  while 
last  month’s  news  was  being 
printed. 

At  the  same  time  Betty  Chand- 
ler was  touring  the  Cape,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Roberts  spent 
their  vacation  in  Jackson,  N.  H. 

Ethel  P.  Smith  spent  two  en- 
joyable weeks  at  Lower  Water- 
ford, Vermont. 

We  think  Mr.  Searles  is  very 
fond  of  Long  Pond  as  he  and  his 
family  spent  their  vacation  there 
again  this  summer. 

Vacations  are  over  and  we  are 
all  set  for  another  year,  but  we 
miss  someone’s  pleasant  smile  and 
helping  hands,  Angelo  Lambor- 
ghini, our  janitor,  who  retired 
last  month.  The  Nurses  and  all 
of  us  bought  a farewell  gift,  a 
small  token  tor  the  many  kind 
gestures  he  has  done  for  us.  We 
wish  you  the  best  of  health  and 
happiness  in  the  future,  Angelo. 

We  want  to  welcome  Teddy 
Mueller,  who  replaces  Angelo. 


HARRIS  HALL 


RENO  ZAMMARCHI 

Leon  Lowe,  janitor  at  Harris 
Hall  for  over  15  years,  joined  the 
ranks  of  retired  Company  work- 
ers on  October  1st.  Manny  Fur- 
tado,  formerly  a helper  at  the 
Hall,  has  returned  to  full-time 
duty  here,  taking  over  Mr.  Lowe’s 
duties. 

The  Doctors’  Association  Ban- 
quet, mentioned  in  last  month’s 
column,  was  held  here  on  Octo- 
ber 2 with  115  doctors  from  the 
Plymouth  District  in  attendance. 
Roast  turkey  was  the  main  course, 
and  dancing  followed  the  meal. 

Mae  Besse,  our  assistant  pastry 
cook,  toured  up  through  the  Mo- 
hawk Trail  on  a sight-seeing  bus, 
and  came  back  raving  about  the 
scenic  splendors  she  had  wit- 
nessed. 


WED  RECENTLY 


The  Christ  Episcopal  Church  set 
the  background  for  the  marriage 
of  Adeline  Marie  Freitas  of  Plym- 
outh to  Arthur  David  Goff  of 
Kingston,  on  Sunday,  August  20. 

The  bride  was  given  in  mar- 
riage by  her  father,  Joseph  Frei- 
tas, an  employee  in  the  Rope 
Room.  Mary  Freitas,  sister  of  the 
bride,  served  as  matron  of  honor, 
and  Charles  Goff,  brother  of  the 
groom,  served  as  best  man. 

Mrs.  Goff  is  a graduate  of 
Plymouth  High  School,  class  of 
1949,  and  is  now  employed  as  a 
Nurse’s  Aid  at  Jordan  Hospital. 
Mr.  Goff,  a graduate  of  Boston 
schools,  is  employed  in  No.  1 Mill. 

After  a reception  held  at  the 
Portuguese  National  Club,  the 
couple  left  on  a trip  through  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  Upon  re- 
turning they  will  make  their  home 
in  Kingston. 


TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 
TO  STOP  AT  CORDAGE 

In  order  to  preserve  patronage 
at  Cordage  station,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  stop  the  morn- 
ing train.  No.  704,  leaving  Plym- 
outh at  7:05  at  Cordage  at  7:09, 
and  the  return  trip.  Train  No.  715, 
leaving  Boston  at  5:17,  will  stop 
at  Cordage  at  6:26  p.m. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  hopes 
that  people  will  use  this  particular 
service  to  preserve  the  stop  at 
Cordage  station. 


No.  1 MiU 

DOROTHY  FRANCIS 

PREPARATION  ROOM 

First  and  foremost,  welcome  to 
all  our  new  employees  in  this  de- 
partment, the  list  being  too  long 
to  mention.  We  know  they  all 
know  whom  we  mean  and  we  hope 
you  like  it  here  and  that  your 
stay  is  long. 

Charles  Darsch,  Jr.,  left  the 
Company  September  18  to  con- 
tinue his  college  studies.  Albert 
Fernandes,  after  finding  new 
living  quarters  down  at  West 
Bai'nstable,  has  had  to  leave  his 
job  because  of  the  transportation 
problem. 

Jimmy  Cabral  and  Edmund  Bo- 
telho  are  back  to  work  having 
completed  two  weeks  of  military 
training  at  Camp  Edwards. 

William  Clements  and  Stanley 
Burgess  are  both  out  on  the  sick 
list,  so  from  all  their  friends  and 
CO  - workers,  here’s  wishing  you 
both  a very  speedy  recovery. 

Alice  Manfredi  and  Irene  Pelle- 
grini are  the  new  faces  seen  work- 
ing along  the  Gill  spreader  sys- 
tem now  that  the  demands  for 
fine  roping  are  needed. 

Mai'ie  Eufrazio,  a new  bowling 
enthusiast,  has  joined  the  Local 
692,  C.  I.  O.  bowling  team,  along 
with  Dolores  Correira  and  is  de- 
riving great  pleasure  from  it,  be- 
cause from  what  we  hear  they  are 
at  the  top  just  now. 

Yankee  fans  are  all  pleased 
their  team  again  has  won  the 
World  Series,  so  on  to  football 
and  the  Plymouth  Rockets.  Sev- 
eral of  our  fellows  here  are  help- 
ing to  pile  up  the  victories  gained 
in  their  first  two  games,  and  hope 
to  go  on  to  more. 


SPINNING  DEPT. 

Drifting  about  and  lending  an 
ear  we  have  found  out  that: 

Pauline  Eddy,  our  former  Test 
Room  girl,  became  the  proud 
mother  of  a baby  girl  September 
24,  1950.  Congratulations  from 
one  and  all,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddy. 
We  are  sure  she  is  just  what  you 
wanted. 

Mary  Teixeira,  long  on  our  sick 
list,  has  returned  to  her  work. 

Joe  Medeiros,  formerly  of  No. 
3 Mill,  Alice  Botelho,  a spinner 
from  a few  years  back  and  re- 
cently rehired,  Fostine  Rose  and 
Celia  Pimental  are  now  spinning 
and  helping  to  produce  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  Manila  and  Tying 
Twines. 

Edward  Desreuisseau  is  the  new 


HUSKY  YOUNGSTER 


Little  Kenneth  Medeiros  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Me- 
deiros. John  works  in  No.  1 Base- 
ment. Kenny  has  a grandmother 
working  here,  too,  Mrs.  Evangeline 
Carvalho,  also  of  Commercial 
Twine.  He  is  two  years  old. 

Gill  spinner  seen  busy  at  work 
next  to  the  cage.  Howard  Proc- 
tor, growing  lonesome  for  his  na- 
tive No.  2 Mill,  bid  on  a job  there 
and  has  gone  back,  thus  our  new 
Gill  spinner. 

Orrie  Fontaine  has  been  among 
the  missing  here  the  past  week. 
Seems  that  virus  bug  caught  up 
with  him  again.  Get  well  soon, 
Orrie,  we’ll  all  be  glad  to  see  you 
back. 

William  Gilman  has  been  filling 
in  for  Orrie,  feeling  quite  at  home 
as  he  was  once  the  second  shift 
foreman  in  this  department. 

Tennie  Almeida,  now  that  bowl- 
ing season  has  once  again  ar- 
rived, will  be  doing  her  utmost 
for  the  team  Edythe’s  and  yours 
truly  for  the  Happy-Go-Luckies, 
which  right  now  should  be  called 
the  Unluckies. 

Yours  truly  along  with  several 
of  her  friends  made  the  trip  along 
the  Mohawk  Trail  a recent  week- 
end. Along  with  the  beautiful 
sights,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
was  our  visit  to  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Anne  and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
outdoor  grotto  in  New  York. 

Marie  Vincent,  Ginny  Izzo  and 
myself,  members  of  the  Jolly 
Girls’  Club,  were  present  at  their 
annual  banquet  held  at  Carl’s  in 
Manomet,  Saturday,  October  7th. 


"THANK  YOU"  FROM  PENSIONER 

Here’s  a letter  received  from  one  of  our  pensioners  which 
speaks  for  itself: 

“22  Forest  Avenue  Court 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  concern  you 
have  taken  in  me  since  my  retirement,  by  keeping  me  informed 
of  any  interesting  news  of  the  Company  through  the  ‘Cordage 
News.’ 

My  greatest  thanks  for  the  wonderful  book  written  about 
the  Cordage  Company.  It  brings  back  many  old  memories  of 
events  I so  proudly  took  a part  in. 

Again  I want  to  thank  the  Cordage  Company  for  everything 
they  have  done. 

Yoms  truly, 

(Signed)  FRANCISCO  EDUARDO” 
(Francisco  was  a No.  1 Mill  Preparation  worker  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  in  September,  1949.) 
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TASK  OF  RAZING  ROPEWALK  GETS  UNDER  WAY 


First  step  in  taking  down  the  Ropewalk  took  place  in  the 
old  Middle  Head  House,  part  way  down  the  Walk.  Now  com- 
pletely removed,  the  first  task  was  to  remove  the  shingles. 


On  Monday,  September  25,  the  first  nail  was  pulled  out, 
the  first  shingle  removed  from  the  Ropewalk,  by  the  men  from 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  who  are  taking  a portion  of  the  Walk  for 
the  Marine  Museum.  Since  then  work  has  progressed  rapidly 
as  these  pictures  show. 

When  reconstructed,  the  Walk  will  be  one  of  a distin- 
guished collection  of  buildings  comprising  a typical  colonial 
American  seaport  town.  The  ship-building,  seafaring  town  will 
be  complete  in  all  details  from  square  riggers  to  cobblestone 
streets  and  will  include  a ship  chandlery,  bank,  stores,  church, 
rigging  loft  and  even  the  inevitable  tavern. 

The  project  of  removing  a 200-foot  portion  of  our  Rope- 
walk was  begun  in  the  old  Middle  Head  House,  which  dates 
back  to  the  plant’s  founding  in  1824.  Old-fashioned  wrought 
iron  nails,  hand-forged  back  in  the  early  19th  century,  have 
been  carefully  removed  and  set  aside  to  be  used  again  in  the 
reconstruction  job.  Old  beams  and  floor  boards,  which  had 
been  secured  by  handmade  wooden  pins,  all  in  remarkably  good 
condition,  are  carefully  piled  up  for  transporting  to  Connecticut, 
all  with  an  eye  to  preserving  the  authenticity  of  the  original 
Walk. 

The  museum  project  is  expected  to  take  several  more  weeks. 
After  that  an  outside  contractor  will  complete  the  razing  job. 


Left  to  right.  Pipefitters 
Emil  Kaiser,  Lewis  Cleveland 
and  Chippy  Darsch  remove 
the  sprinkler  system  in  ad- 
vance of  the  demolition  crew. 
The  sprinkler  system  was 
used  for  protection  in  three 
sections  of  the  Ropewalk. 


As  the  men  from  the  mu- 
seum worked  on  the  outside, 
our  own  maintenance  men 
were  busy  in  the  interior. 
Electricians  Jesse  Robbins 
(left)  and  George  Aldrovandi 
remove  the  wiring  connecting 
the  fire  alarm  system. 


A dramatic  moment  when  one  of  the  A-frames  is  dislodged 
and  swung  free.  Hand-fashioned  back  in  the  early  1800’s,  these 
old  beams  are  still  in  excellent  condition.  Most  of  them  bear 
initials  and  dates  carefully  carved  into  the  wood,  representing 
several  generations  of  ropemakers. 


A surprising  discovery  was 
made  by  the  workmen  when 
this  old  boarded-up  spring 
appeared  beneath  the  floor 
boards  of  the  Head  House. 
The  spring  was  used  for 
drinking  water  in  olden  times. 
It  is  being  inspected  by  Fire 
Chief  Don  Tracy. 


Old  planks  like  these  are  gently  removed 
by  the  workmen,  carefully  marked  and  tagged 
and  then  neatly  stacked.  When  reassembled, 
Plymouth’s  old  Ropewalk  will  help  convey  the 
atmosphere  of  an  old  seaport  town,  since  every 
important  shipping  center  of  colonial  days 
boasted  one  or  more  ropewalks. 


Old  fli'e  barrels,  once  used  as  fire  protec- 
tion equipment  in  the  Walk,  are  removed  by 
Fire  Chief  Don  Tracy,  Marshall  Lane  and 
Marianno  Pimental.  These  barrels  were  filled 
with  a non-freezing  solution  and  are  used  in 
many  of  our  unheated  buildings.  Workmen 
at  the  left  remove  some  of  the  floor  boards. 
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Credit  Union  Annual 
Meeting,  Nov.  24 

The  22nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day, November  24th,  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  the  sales  training  room  off  the 
upstairs  dining  room  at  Harris 
Hall. 

This  is  an  important  meeting 
and  all  members  should  attend 
who  can  possibly  do  so,  as  the 
business  to  be  transacted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  by-laws  de- 
termines the  future  course  and 
policies  of  the  organization. 

The  business  year  of  the  Credit 
Union  ended  on  October  31st  and 
books  have  been  closed  for  the 
year.  The  interest  rate  to  be  paid 
vdll  be  decided  at  this  annual 
members’  meeting. 

Interest  or  dividends  on  shares 
arc  figured  for  each  member  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1950,  and  the  amount  of 
earned  interest  or  dividend  will  be 
ciedited  to  individual  accounts 
as  of  December  1st. 

Statements  have  already  been 
sent  out  to  all  members  of  the 
Credit  Union,  showing  each  mem- 
ber’s standing  or  balance  on  de- 
posit as  of  quarter  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1950. 

Official  notice  of  this  meeting 
appears  on  page  4 of  this  issue 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  News. 


THREE  VACANT 

TENEMENTS  POSTED 

Three  Company  house  vacancies 
have  been  posted  on  bulletin 
boards  for  consideration  by  em- 
ployees. 

One  is  at  27  Cordage  terrace,  a 
flve-room  tenement  previously  oc- 
cupied by  Evaristo  Furtado  who 
recently  moved  into  his  newly 
purchased  home  on  Peck  avenue. 

The  other  two  are  on  Ropewalk 
:ourt.  one  a flve-room  tenement 
ind  the  other  three  rooms.  These 
were  vacated  by  John  Thomas  of 
'^0.  2 Mill  and  Joaquim  Soares,  a 
[former  employee,  respectively. 


Entire  Plant  To 

Close  Thanksgiving 

The  entire  plant  including 
all  of  the  offices  will  be  closed 
next  Thursday,  November  23, 
in  obserrance  of  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Notices  to  this  effect  have 
been  posted  on  all  plant  bulle- 
tin boards. 
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Plymouth  Orion  Rope  Used  In  Flag  Raising 


Plymouth-made  Orion  Rope  was  used  in  the  flag-raising  marking 
the  dedication  of  the  DuPont  Company’s  new  $20  million  Orion  plant 
at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  on  October  6.  In  July  of  this  year 
Plymouth  Cordage  received  a substantial  quantity  of  Orion  yam 
for  a government  contract  requiring  Orion  rope.  This  yarn  repre- 
sented the  first  production  from  the  new  plant.  It  was  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  we  supply  the  rope  for  the  flag-raising  and  we  made  150 
feet  of  14 -inch  Orion  rope  for  this  event. 


Cheney  Reports 
Brazilian  Sisal  Up 

Brazil  will  produce  a greater 
amount  of  sisal  this  year  than 
ever  before  and  production  within 
the  next  three  to  five  years  will 
probably  be  increased  between 
one-third  to  one-half,  according 
to  Stanley  Cheney  who  returned 
last  Friday  from  a two  weeks’ 
visit  to  that  country. 

The  purpose  of  his  trip  was  two- 
fold: first,  to  And  out  the  true 
picture  of  the  fiber  situation  with 
respect  to  production  and  sales: 
and  second,  to  get  fiber  growers 
to  produce  the  kind  of  fiber  we 
need,  graded  according  to  our 
specifications. 

Mr.  Cheney  talked  with  grow- 
ers, exporters  and  government 
officials.  He  discovered  that  much 
of  the  present  increase  in  produc- 
tion arose  from  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  present  high  prices  many 
small  farmers  who  own  small 
plots  of  land  are  planting  sisal. 
To  most  of  these  small  independ- 
ent farmers,  sisal  planting  is 
something  new  and  they  do  not 
know  how  to  process,  strip  and 
grade  fiber.  Mr.  Cheney  learned 
that  two  large  Brazilian  exporters 
are  interested  in  producing  the 
type  of  fiber  we  want  and  that 
we  therefore  may  not  need  to 
depend  so  much  on  Haitian  and 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Audit.,  Harris  Hall 
Open  Busy  86380.4 

The  past  two  months  have  been 
busy  ones  for  Harris  Hall  and  the 
Auditorium.  More  than  1100  per- 
sons were  served  special  lunch- 
eons and  dinners  in  the  upstairs  i 
dining  room  at  Harris  Hall.  These 
included  the  regular  Monday 
meetings  of  the  Plymouth  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  the  Plymouth 
County  Medical  Society  banquet 
on  October  2,  115  persons;  the 
Plymouth  Civic  Association  Aux- 
iliary banquet  on  October  17,  107 
persons;  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce banquet  on  October  26,  51 
pei'sons;  a luncheon  for  the  Na- 
tional Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Agents  convention,  151  persons, 
and  several  Company  luncheons. 

Regular  activities  at  the  Audi- 
torium include  the  American 
citizenship  classes  held  every  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noon at  2:30  o’clock;  Plymouth 
County  Extension  Service  meet- 
ings on  Monday  afternoon;  Cub 
Scout  meetings  held  monthly  and 
baby  clinic.  In  addition  the  Audi- 
torium was  used  on  September 
15th  for  a public  hearing  to  dis- 
cuss dividing  Plymouth  into  pre- 
cincts for  voting,  St.  Mary’s 
Annual  Reunion  on  September 
29th,  and  for  many  functions  fol- 
lowing the  dinners  served  at  Har- 
ris Hall. 


PRODUCTION  NEARS 
WAR-TIME  LEVELS 

Plant  production  in  recent  weeks 
has  nearly  reached  the  peaks  es- 
tablished during  World  War  II 
with  upwards  of  two  million 
pounds  being  turned  out  weekly. 

About  220  persons  have  been 
added  to  our  production  staff 
since  August  1st  and  several  new 
lines  and  shifts  have  been  put  on. 

Practically  the  entire  plant  is 
still  running  on  a 44-hour  week 
basis.  The  Rope  Room  is  operating 
on  a longer  work  week  to  train 
the  many  new  men  who  have  come 
in. 

No.  1 Mill  is  running  two  full 
shifts  and  all  of  No.  2 Mill  is  on 
two  shifts  with  a small  third  shift 
spinning  and  balling.  No.  3 Mill 
is  running  two  shifts  on  the  Attle- 
boro roping  and  on  three  lines 
of  preparation  and  100  jennies. 
The  rest  of  that  mill,  100  jennies 
and  3 more  lines,  are  on  one  shift. 

The  net  addition  of  220  persons 
has  required  long  and  expensive 
training,  but  this  training  period 
is  considered  to  be  practically  over 
and  new  hiring  will  be  curtailed 
somewhat. 

The  entire  plant  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment was  shut  down  on  Saturday, 
November  11th,  Armistice  Day,  to 
give  employees  a two-day  week- 
end, the  first  many  of  them  have 
had  for  several  weeks.  The  Re- 
ceiving Department  stayed  on  the 
job  to  make  preparations  for  the 
fiber  boats  which  are  due  here 
about  November  20th  and  29th. 


HARRIS  HALL  TO  SELL 
THANKSGIVING  PIES 

Harris  Hall  will  again  take  or- 
ders for  pies  for  Thanksgiving 
Day.  This  year  the  pies  will  come 
from  the  Table  Talk  Pastry  Com- 
pany from  whom  we  buy  the  pies 
sold  daily  at  Harris  Hall  and  No. 
2 Mill  Cafeteria. 

Employees  may  order  any  kind 
of  pie  they  wish  that  is  made  by 
the  pastry  company.  These  in- 
clude the  popular  favorites,  apple, 
mince  and  squash,  as  well  as  the 
many  cream  pies  that  have  been 
served  from  time  to  time  at  Har- 
ris Hall. 

Orders  must  be  in  no  later  than 
1:00  p.m.,  Monday,  November  20, 
and  may  be  left  at  Harris  Hall 
office,  the  cafeterias  and  with  the 
route  girls  going  through  the 
mills.  The  price  for  pies  is  80 
cents  each  and  they  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchaser  on  Wednes- 
day, November  22. 
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CONGRATULATORY  LETTERS  ON 
“ROPEMAKERS”  CONTINUE  TO  POUR  IN 


(Editor’s  Note:  Many  hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  here 
from  persons  and  organizations  commenting  on  ‘‘The  Ropemakers 
of  Plymouth"  by  Captain  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  Excerpts  from  a 
few  of  these  letters  are  printed  below. i 


. The  history  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  is  un- 
usual and  enlightening.  Its  offi- 
cers over  the  years  have  displayed 
not  only  keen  business  insight, 
but  without  fail  found  it  possible 
to  show  such  unusual  considera- 
tion toward  their  employees,  this 
could  not  help  but  instill  a sense 
of  pride  and  loyalty  in  the  entire 
organization.” — R.  A.  Hasenstab, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

”...  To  me,  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  than  the  history 
and  growth  of  our  old  New  Eng- 
land corporations,  of  which  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  has  always 
been  an  outstanding  example.”- — 
Seabury  Stanton,  Hathaway 
Manufacturing  Company,  New 
Bedford. 

”...  Your  company  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  progress 
through  years,  both  lean  and  good, 
and  Captain  Morison  has  done  a 
particularly  fine  job  of  chronicling 
your  company’s  growth.”  — Alex 
Calder,  President,  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Corporation,  New  York 
City. 

”...  I profited  by  reading  this 
interesting  story.” — H.  E.  Hum- 
phreys, Jr.,  President,  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  New 
York  City. 

”...  This  history  should  stand 
as  a classic  in  the  annals  of  busi- 
ness enterprise,  for  it  is  a history 
of  all  business  during  the  last  125 
years  . . . You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated in  obtaining  such  an  able 
writer  to  present  your  history.” — 
Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Jr.,  Boston. 

“.  . . Your  choice  of  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison  as  the  author  was  cer- 
tainly a wise  one,  for  among  naval 
and  nautical  historians,  he  has  no 
peer.” — G.  C.  King,  Sales  Man- 
ager, Boston  Edison  Company, 
Boston. 

”...  This  is  the  nicest  thing  that 
I have  ever  seen  from  anyone  in 
the  industry,  and  I want  to  con- 
gratulate everyone  in  the  present 
generation  at  Plymouth  in  their 
successful  efforts  in  maintaining 
its  traditions.” — Clarence  W.  Jor- 
dan, Orange,  California. 

“ . . . From  early  beginnings 
way  through  to  ‘How  to  Tie 
Knots.’  I find  very  good  reading 
and  want  to  thank  the  Company.” 
— Calvin  Fisbee,  Salisbury  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Providence. 

“ . . . This  book  is  not  only  a 
tribute  to  your  Company  which 
has  for  so  long  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  Bay  Colony’s  earliest 
industry,  but  it  is  also  a valuable 
addition  to  our  library  with  its 
wealth  of  pertinent  information 
on  rope  and  its  many  uses.” — 
George  E.  Pierce,  Senior  ’Vice 
President,  National  S h a w m u t 
Bank,  Boston. 

“ . . . The  history  of  your  Com- 
pany is  surely  something  to  be 
proud  of  and  would  be  wonderful 
if  there  were  more  like  it.” — Mrs. 
Stella  F.  Burgess,  Brockton. 

“ ...  It  is  certainly  a fine  book 
— one  which  I am  proud  to  have. 
It  will  serve  as  a splendid  remind- 


er of  our  friends  at  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company.”  — George  C. 
Delp,  President,  New  Holland 
Machine  Company,  New  Holland, 
Pennsylvania. 

“ . . . I had  thought  I knew  the 
general  story  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company’s  history  reasonably 
well,  but  this  book  fills  in  many 
interesting  and  worth-while  de- 
tails both  as  to  events  and  per- 
sonalities. I think  that  Captain 
Morison  has  succeeded  in  making 
his  story  easy  reading  and  I am 
proud  to  have  a copy  in  my  own 
library.”  — A.  L.  Holden,  R.  L. 
Pritchard  & Co.,  New  York  City. 

“ illustrates  the  results  of  the 
’old-fashioned’  virtues  of  thrift, 
integrity,  ingenuity  and  conserv- 
atism so  well  practiced  by  your 
Company  throughout  the  125 
years  of  its  existence.  I am  quite 
sure  you  are  started  on  another 
century  of  successful  operations.” 
— Hartley  Rowe,  ’Vice-president, 
United  Fruit  Company,  Boston. 

”...  I think  Captain  Morison 
has  made  a very  human  story  of 
the  ropemakers  who  made  ‘Plym- 
outh’ known  in  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  sea,  and  he  has  done 
a ‘shipshape’  job,  as  usual.  As  a 
native  of  Plymouth  I have  taken 
much  pride  in  the  record  of  your 
Company  over  the  years  and  I am 
glad  the  history  of  the  enterprise 
has  been  recorded  so  well.” — John 
T.  Croghan,  Waban. 

”...  It  is  certainly  a very  in- 
formative publication.”  — W.  V. 
Robertson.  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  New  York. 

”...  I took  it  on  my  last  trip 
and  enjoyed  reading  it  ever  so 
much.  This  certainly  is  a splen- 
did treatise  of  the  history  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for 
the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years.”  — Harry  M.  Easton, 
Regional  Director,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  Boston. 

”...  It  was  a fascinating  story 
of  the  growth  and  changes  in 
American  industries  and  in  com- 
munities as  it  reflects  conditions 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  other  industries.”- — Morris  S. 
Rosenthal,  Stein,  Hall  & Co.,  New 
York  City. 

”...  The  volume  is  most  at- 
tractive and  the  choice  of  the 
writer  was  sound.  He  has  made 
the  history  charming.”  — Walter 
Humphreys,  National  Association 
of  Wood  Manufacturers,  Boston. 

”...  I want  to  tell  you  how 
much  I enjoyed  reading  ‘The 
Ropemakers  of  Plymouth.’  This 
certainly  is  a grand  story,  well 
written,  and  should  be  well  re- 
ceived by  everyone  whether  or  not 
they  have  felt  as  close  ties  as  I 
have  with  Plymouth  Cordage  . . . 
The  book  is  going  the  rounds  here 
at  the  factory  and  those  who  have 
read  it  have  been  as  enthusiastic 
a.s  I.” — J.  H.  Humphrey,  Personnel 
Manager,  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Framingham. 

“.  . . Its  beautiful  fonnat  im- 
presses one  at  first  glance  . . . But 
even  more  ...  is  the  prestige  given 
it  by  securing  as  author  so  dis- 
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tinguished  and  scholarly  a writer.” 
— Anne  L.  Buckley,  Auburndale. 

“.  . . think  that  your  complete 
organization  have  right  to  be  very 
proud  of  the  principles  and  in- 
tegrity upon  which  they  have  con- 
ducted their  business  these  many 
years.”  — Mrs.  L.  Y.  Murdock, 
Quincy. 

“.  . . It  is  very  interesting  and 
eirjoyable  reading,  and  I feel  it 
will  be  a great  success  when  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany for  general  sale.” — H.  C. 
Krug,  Manager,  Doon  Twines, 
Limited,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 

“.  . . It  is  really  a book  of  en- 
thralling interest  and  I have  read 
it  with  very  much  pleasure  . . . 
v.hat  a brilliant  success  you  have 
made  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company!” — E.  B.  Frail,  R.  Hood 
Haggle  and  Son,  Newcastle  on 
Tyne. 

“.  . . It  is  a fine  presentation  of 
the  work  of  many  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  industry,  and  loyal 
men  and  women  who  have  worked 
for  your  fine  company.” — William 
E.  Worth,  Chicago. 

“.  . . It  surely  is  enjoyable  read- 
ing and  gives  one  more  reason 
for  wanting  our  American  Way  of 
Life  to  continue.” — Mrs.  Edward 
W.  Blodgett,  Wellesley. 

“.  . .It  not  only  sets  out  the 
remarkable  career  of  your  good 
Company,  starting  in  a small  way 
and  due  to  keen  ability,  integrity 
and  foresight,  developing  into  the 
P’.esent  sizeable  and  successful 
concern,  but  also  gives  a good  con- 
ception of  the  trends  of  business 
over  the  past  125  years  and  the 
problems  faced  by  management.” 
- B.  S.  'Vanstone,  'Vice  President, 
Bank  of  Toronto. 

“.  . . Suffice  to  say  it  is  a very 
fine  story  and  tribute  to  your  out- 
standing company.” — K.  D.  Read, 
Jr.,  Smith  and  Bird,  New  York 
City. 

"...  I am  sure  this  book  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  your, com- 
pany in  convincing  many  others — 
we  need  no  convincing  — that 
Plymouth  rope  is  the  best.  It  has 
been  a great  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  been  for  years  a constant 
user  of  your  rope.”  — C.  H.  C. 


Pearsall,  President,  New  York  and 
Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  New 
York. 

“.  . . It  is  with  pride  that  I 
have  a share  in  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  when  I read  the 
book  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  . . . 
ei.joyed  its  reading  very  much.  It 
is  a wonderful  story.”  — Rosa 
Zwohlen,  Brighton. 

”...  It  is  certainly  well  done 
and  exceptionally  interesting  to 
anyone  connected  with  or  inter- 
ested in  cordage.  I have  enjoyed  ' 
it  vei-y  much.” — S.  Howard  Rugg, 
Piesident,  E.  T.  Rugg  Company, 
Newark,  Ohio. 

“.  . . It  must  be  most  gratifying 
to  you  to  have  printed  in  this 
attractive  volume  the  long  and 
honorable  history  of  your  com- 
pany.”— L.  G.  Gillett,  General  . 
Manager,  Bank  of  Toronto. 

■’.  . . Accounts  of  our  successful 
enterprises  constitute  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  country’s  his- 
tory and  portray  phases  of  its 
evolution  and  development  which 
have  not  until  relatively  recent 
times  received  the  attention  that 
they  deserved.” — Eldon  P.  King, 
Special  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“.  . . I have  already  read  this 
book  from  cover  to  cover  and  I 
enjoyed  it  very  much.”  — H.  C. 
Wright,  District  Manager,  Oil 
Well  Supply  Company,  Charleston, 
West  ’Virginia.  || 

. . When  this  book  was  re- 
ceived, the  writer  expected  to  j 
glance  through  it  casually  and  I 
make  an  acknowledgement  of  its 
receipt  to  you,  but  when  he  began 
to  read  the  book,  he  was  so  inter- 
ested that  he  read  it  through  from 
cover  to  cover.”  — J.  F.  Briggs, 
Piesident,  C.  E.  Beckman  Co.,  New 
Bedford. 

“.  . .1  received  much  enjoy- 
ment from  reading  the  book  and  I 
now  have  a waiting  list  from  sev- 
eral of  our  supervisors  who  are 
also  interested  in  reading  it.  I 
think  that  you  people  who  make 
up  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany and  the  community  in  gen- 
eral can  take  deep  pride  in  such 
an  outstanding  history  of  prog- 
ress.”— E.  F.  Gillies,  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  Boston. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 
That  unclasped  knife  cannot  be  excused; 

The  blade  should  be  sheathed  when  not  being  used. 


When  John  finished  school,  he  had  the  privilege  of  selecting 
where  he  wanted  to  work.  We’re  happy  he  chose  to  work  here  at 
Plymouth  Cordage.  He’s  been  here  for  fifteen  years,  always  in  the 
Receiving  Department.  John’s  father  also  works  here  and  has  been 
here  for  38  years.  John  checks  twine  shipments  with  Gordon  Jenkins. 


We  hear  a lot  about  “the  American  Way’’  these  days.  Have 
you  ever  wondered,  “What  is  the  American  Way  and  what’s  it 
to  me?  What  do  I get  out  of  it?” 

Fact  is,  we  get  something  out  of  it  practically  every  minute 
of  every  day.  It  lets  us  work  where  we  want,  live  where  we  want 
and  do  anything  we  want  — within  the  limits  that  it  doesn’t 
interfere  with  the  same  rights  of  your  fellowmen.  In  other 
words,  it  guarantees  freedom  to  the  individual. 

We’ve  tried  to  translate  what  the  American  Way  means  to 
one  of  us.  It  happens  to  be  John  Santos.  But  it  could  be  you. 
It’s  a picture  of  the  individual  freedom  we  enjoy  in  America, 
with  no  shadows  of  socialism  or  dictatorship  falling  across  it. 


John  lives  where  he  wants  to  and  his 
choice  was  this  spacious  house  in  Kings- 
ton. John  once  lived  in  a Company  tene- 
ment but,  like  most  Americans,  prefers 
the  independence  that  goes  with  owning 
your  own  house.  His  parents  live  with 
him.  John  drives  a large  Buick  sedan. 
Many  employees  here  drive  big,  expensive 
cars,  a fact  which  would  amaze  most 
Europeans. 


He  can  buy  what  he  wants  to  — where 
he  wants  to.  Under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  every  article  we  buy 
is  clearly  marked  by  name  and  its  manu- 
facturer. We  have  the  choice  of  buying  or 
rejecting  anything  we  see  on  store  shelves. 


John  realizes  that  American  democracy 
and  our  way  of  government  is  a two-way 
affair:  you  must  give  as  well  as  take.  He 
takes  part  in  many  civic  affairs,  among 
them  the  Kingston  Finance  Committee  to 
which  he  gives  much  of  his  time.  Left  to 
right  around  the  table:  Dr.  Thomas  Gor- 
ham, Norman  Thomas,  William  MacPhail, 
Richard  Coring,  Henry  Walsh,  John  San- 
tos and  Richard  O’Brien. 


A free  American  can  go  to 
any  church  he  wants  to  — or 
not  go  at  all  if  he  so  chooses. 
John  happens  to  be  a Catholic, 
as  his  parents  are.  Many  in 
America  follow  their  parents’ 
religion,  others  prefer  to  follow 
another.  The  American  Way 
permits  anyone  the  freedom  of 
worshipping  as  he  chooses. 


John  spends  some  of  his 
free  time  on  translation 
work.  He  does  this  both  for 
individuals  and  business 
concerns  and  speaks  four 
languages  fluently.  In  a 
free  America,  you  can  do 
anything  you  wish  with  your 
free  time,  as  long  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  public 
interest.  You  can  work  at 
one  job  — or  several.  There 
are  no  government  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of 
money  you  can  earn. 


John  can  listen  to  any  radio  program 
he  chooses,  read  any  paper  he  wants  to. 
As  long  as  there  are  dials  on  radios,  an 
American  has  the  right  to  listen  to  any 
side  of  any  question  and  to  form  his  own 
opinions.  He  can  discuss  any  subject 
freely,  ask  questions,  say  what’s  on  his 
mind.  Havings  always  been  free,  we  Amer- 
icans take  personal  liberty  for  granted. 
We  have  never  known  police  state  meth- 
ods or  dictatorships  here. 


One  of  the  greatest  freedoms  — to  vote 

tfor  people  to  represent  you.  Whether  in 
union  or  government  elections,  John  al- 
ways has  the  right  to  select  by  secret  bal- 
lot anyone  he  wishes  for  the  job  of  repre- 
senting him.  No  one  checks  up  on  him. 


I 


“I  know  that  only  in  America  could  I 
enjoy  the  many  privileges  I have,”  says 
John.  “There  are  two  big  things  that  every 
man  wants  to  have  — freedom  and  se- 
curity. I don’t  think  you  can  have  one 
without  the  other.  The  more  I see  of  con- 
ditions in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  more 
thankful  I am  to  be  living  in  the  United 
States  where  no  one  denies  us  the  right  to 
try  to  make  our  lives  better.” 
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C.  BROOKS  HUDSON 


I 


C.  Brooks  Hudson,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  our  Power  Plant,  died 
suddenly  on  Sunday,  October  29. 
He  was  stricken  while  attending 
the  morning  seiwice  at  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgi'image.  He  was  68  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Hudson  had  spent  his  entire 
life  in  power  plant  work  starting 
while  young  as  a stationary  fire- 
man in  the  days  when  hand  fir- 
ing of  coal  was  the  common  prac- 
tice. 

Advancing  steadily  through 
various  positions,  he  obtained  his 
First  Class  Engineer’s  license  in 
1912  making  him  eligible  to  have 
charge  of  any  steam  power  plant 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

He  came  to  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  in  1920  assuming  the 
duties  of  Chief  Engineer,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  During  this  thirty-year 
period  he  had  an  active  part  in 
carrying  out  a great  many  changes 
connected  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  steam  and  power. 
He  was  widely  recognized  as  an 
extremely  capable  man  in  his 
field.  He  contributed  regularly  to 
magazines  dealing  with  power 
plant  operation. 

Always  actively  interested  in 
civic  matters,  he  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  in  the  Town  of 
Kingston,  and  for  the  past  seven 
years  he  had  served  the  Town  of 
Plymouth  in  a like  capacity.  He 
was  formerly  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Jordan 
Hospital,  during  which  time  he 
performed  outstanding  services  in 
improving  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  facil- 
ities. As  a member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrimage  and  its  Men’s 


TWO  MORE  MEN 
LEAVE  FOR  SERVICE 

Two  more  Plymouth  Cordage 
employees  have  answered  the  call 
cc  colors  in  the  past  month,  Rob- 
ert Pardee  of  the  Laboratory  and 
William  Barros  of  No.  2 Mill. 

Bob,  who  has  been  in  the  active 
army  reserve,  was  called  in  as  a 
specialist  to  teach  in  the  Radio- 
logical Defense  Branch,  Chemical 
Corps  School  at  Edgewood  Arse- 
nal in  Maryland.  His  appointment 
was  based  on  the  work  he  had 
done  in  Panama  during  World 
Wai  II  when  he  served  as  First 
Lieutenant  until  his  discharge  in 
1946. 

He  is  a graduate  of  Massachu- 
setts State  College  where  he  re- 
ceived his  B.  S.  degree  in  1941.  He 
came  to  work  here  in  October  of 
the  same  year  and  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Chemical  Research 
section  of  the  Laboratory. 

William  Barros,  who  lives  in 
Marion,  was  inducted  on  October 
24th.  He  had  been  employed  here 
in  No.  2 Mill  since  October,  1947, 
as  a baler  yarn  man.  He  attended 
the  New  Bedford  Vocational 
School  w'here  he  studied  electricity. 


TO  LEAVE  FOR 
NEW  ORLEANS 

Eugene  Redlon  of  the  Account- 
ing Department  will  leave  this 
month  for  New  Orleans  where  he 
will  take  over  temporary  super- 
vision of  the  accounting  at  Fed- 
eral Fibre  Mills.  He  replaces 
Frank  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  called  into  active  duty  in 
the  Marine  Corps  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant. 


Club,  he  was  a faithful  and  inter- 
ested worker.  He  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Pilgiim  De- 
scendants. For  years  he  had  served 
as  a director  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union,  and  was 
its  president  for  several  years. 

Having  several  hobbies,  one  of 
which  being  the  making  of  flies 
for  trout  fishing,  he  was  looking 
forward  to  his  retirement  which 
was  scheduled  to  begin  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1950. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Blanche  (Page)  Hudson;  a son, 
H.  Kenneth  Hudson  of  Quincy; 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Nas- 
sau of  Rutland,  Vt.;  two  sisters, 
a brother  and  seven  grandchil- 
dren. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrimage  with 
burial  at  Groton,  Vennont. 


AUGUSTO  TESTONI 
RETIRED  NOV.  1 


AUGUSTO  TESTONI 


Augusto  Testoni,  an  employee 
of  the  Company  for  eight  and  a 
half  years,  retired  on  November  1 
under  the  Company’s  retirement 
plan.  He  came  to  work  here  in 
March,  1942,  first  on  the  shaker 
and  then  in  the  Preparation  Room 
in  No.  2 Mill  as  a first  breaker 
feeder. 

A rabid  baseball  fan,  Augusto’s 
favorite  team  is  the  Braves  and 
he  often  goes  to  see  them  play. 
Other  interests  are  bocci  and 
gardening.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Marconi  and  the  Ameidgo  Ves- 
pucci Clubs. 

He  has  a daughter  who  is  em- 
ployed here,  Bella  Testoni  of  the 
Statistical  Department. 


BRAZILIAN  SISAL 

(Continued  from  Page  one( 

African  sisal  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Cheney  visited  Haiti  and 
Cuba  enroute  home.  The  situa- 
tion in  Haiti  is  similar  to  that 
in  Brazil.  Many  small  individual 
producers  have  launched  into  the 
fiber  business.  They  have  plant- 
ed sisal  seedlings,  bought  small 
decorticator  machines  and  are 
learning  how  to  process  fiber.  The 
results  of  this  activity  should  be 
felt  within  a few  years  when 
Haitian  production  should  be 
greater  than  ever  before. 

In  Cuba  the  situation  is  less 
encouraging  and  we  cannot  look 
to  them  for  any  increased  fiber 
production,  chiefly  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  labor.  Local  con- 
sumption of  fiber  remains  high. 

This  was  Mr.  Cheney’s  first  trip 
to  Brazil  since  the  fall  of  1947. 
He  reports  fiber  production  has 
doubled  in  these  three  years. 


MARIANO  PIMENTAL, 
PIPE  COVERER.RETIRES 


h' 


IVIARIANO  PIMENTAL 


In  his  more  than  31  years  of 
continuous  service  with  the  Com- 
pany, Mariano  Pimental  has  cov- 
ered inestimable  miles  of  pipe.  He 
came  to  work  here  on  April  22, 
1919,  and  while  he  was  at  first 
employed  in  the  Receiving  and 
Shipping  Departments,  most  of  his 
time  has  been  devoted  to  pipe 
covering.  He  was  retired  on  No- 
vember 1st,  under  the  Company’s 
retirement  plan.  On  October  31st, 
his  last  day  of  work  here,  he  was 
presented  with  a purse  of  money 
from  his  fellow  workers  in  the 
Machine  Shope,  where  he  often 
filled  in  as  handy  man. 

Now  that  he  is  a man  of  leisure, 
you  can  generally  find  Mariano 
puttering  around  at  his  home  at 
59  Cordage  Tei’race  and  “lending 
the  missus  a hand.”  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cordage  Club  where  he 
is  known  as  a champ  checker 
player. 

He  has  two  sons  who  are  em- 
ployed here,  Anthony  and  William 
“Chickie”  Pimental,  both  of  the 
Rope  Room. 


STOCKHOLDERS  MEET 
ON  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  6 

The  annual  meeting  of  Company 
stockholders  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  December  6th. 

Special  buses  will  leave  the 
Summer  street  entrance  to  the 
South  Station  at  9:15  a.m.,  arriv- 
ing here  about  10:30  to  transport 
some  of  the  stockholders. 

The  meeting  has  been  called  for 
11  o’clock  and  will  be  immediately 
adjourned  until  12  o’clock  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
plant.  It  will  be  reconvened  at  12 
noon  and  will  be  followed  by 
luncheon  at  Harris  Hall  at  1 p.m. 


NOTICE 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union  will  be  held  on  Friday,  November  24,  1950, 
at  12:30  p.m.  upstairs  in  the  Harris  Hall. 

1.  To  fix  the  rate  of  the  annual  dividends  to  be  paid  on  shares 
for  the  twelve  months’  period  ending  October  31,  1950. 

2.  To  fix  the  proportion  of  the  profits  which  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Guaranty  Fund. 

3.  The  maximum  amount  pf  Credit  which  may  be  extended  to 
any  one  member,  either  as  borrower,  or  endorser,  or  both. 

4.  Approval  of  compensation  to  officers,  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

5.  To  elect  six  members  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Directors  whose  term  of  office  expu'es  in  1950 
John  L.  Bailey  Eugenia  Izzo 

Roland  S.  Bailey  John  A.  Smith 

William  A.  Gilman 

For  unexpired  term  (1951)  C.  Brooks  Hudson  (deceased) 
November  15,  1950  WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN,  Clerk 
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I LORING  I 

I READING  ROOM  | 

The  titles  listed  below  are  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the 
Loring  Library  shelves: 

FICTION 

Good  Novels  for  All  Moods 
HUNT  FOR  HEAVEN— E.  O.  Bar- 
ber 

FROM  THE  CITY,  FROM  THE 
PLOUGH — Alexander  Baron 
TROUBLED  SPRING— John  Brick 
SON  OF  A HUNDRED  KINGS— 
T.  B.  Costain 

PRODIGAL  HEART — Susan  Ertz 
PROUD  AND  THE  FREE— How- 
ard Fast 

BENNETT’S  WELCOME  — Inglis 
Fletcher 

MERCHANT  OF  THE  RUBY— 
Alice  Harwood 

STRANGE  LADY — Robert  Hick- 
ens 

BE  MY  LOVE — Harriet  Hinsdale 
PATHWAY  TO  THE  STARS— H. 
T.  Kane 

HOUR  OP  GLORY— Robert  Lund 
MY  LORD  AMERICA  — Alec 
Rackowe 

RAINBOW  IN  THE  ROYLAS— 
Garland  Roark 

STORY  OF  ANDREA  FIELDS— 
Elizabeth  Seifert 

FOLLOW  THE  SEVENTH  MAN— 
Robert  Standish 
OWEN  GLEN— B.  A.  Williams 
GUARDIAN  HEART  — Elizabeth 
Yates 

Mystery.  Detective  and 
Western  Stories 

TALL  HEADLINES— A.  E.  Lindop 
PEOPLE  AGAINST  O’HARA— 
Leazar  Lipsky 

MESQUITEER  MAVERICKS— W. 
C.  MacDonald 

SUNDOWN  RIDERS— T h 0 m a s 
Thompson 

BACHELORS  OF  BROKEN  HILL 
—A.  W.  Upheld 

NON-FICTION 

DESIGN  FOR  TENNIS  — M.  K. 
Browne 

KON-TIKI— Thor  Heyerdahl 
MacARTHUR — Frank  Kelley  and 
Cornelius  Ryan 

HIS  MAJESTY  O’KEEFE— Law- 
rence Klingman  and  Gerald 
Green 

EVERYBODY  SPEAKS  — J.  M. 
Kobe 

ISRAEL  REVISITED— Ralph  Mc- 
Gill 

HERE’S  ENGLAND  — Ruth  Mc- 
Kenney  and  Richard  Bransten 
MIRACLE  AT  CARVILLE— Betty 
Martin,  pseud.,  and  Evelyn 
Wells 

I ROPEMAKERS  OF  PLYMOUTH 
I — S.  E.  Morison 

j SWITZERLAND— Andre  Siegfried 
NUTS  IN  MAY— C.  O.  Skinner 
COUNTRY  WIPE  — Dorothy  Van 
Doren 

FIFTH  CHINESE  DAUGHTEIL- 
J.  S.  Wong 


HARRIS  HALL 


RENO  ZAMMARCHI 

John  Fontes,  with  his  wife  Fay, 
spent  the  past  week-end  in  New 
York  City  visiting  relatives.  While 
there,  John  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a few  of  his  old 
army  buddies. 

Our  supervisor,  Manuel  Motta, 
recently  returned  from  his  two 
weeks’  vacation.  Puttering  around 
his  home  and  hunting  pheasant 
took  up  most  of  his  time. 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  [ 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Thomas  Gordon  is  now  working 
in  the  Rope  Covering  Room. 

Nine  new  men  are  now  working 
in  the  Receiving  Department  and 
they  include:  Edward  Costa,  Joe 
Correira,  Parker  Northrup,  Ed- 
ward Dyer,  Warren  Harding,  Les- 
lie Brown,  Jeremias  Cabral,  Pei’cy 
Walker  and  Francis  Caldeira. 

A work  crew  has  replaced  the 
railroad  ties  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
near  the  Receiving  Department 
Office. 

Recent  vacationists:  Philip  Rei- 
gel  and  Abel  Jesse. 

The  SS  “Bertha  Brovig”  docked 
Sunday,  October  29th,  from  Pro- 
gresso,  Mexico.  Work  was  begun 
the  next  day  and  she  sailed  on 
Tuesday  during  the  noon  hour, 
6,865  bales  lighter. 

John  Ramos  is  convalescing  in 
a Boston  hospital  following  an 
operation. 

Newly  hired  faces  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  include:  John 
Lopes,  Arthur  Sibley,  John  White, 
Thomas  Booth,  Gerald  Hood,  Wil- 
liam Hood,  Henry  Ferrari,  Prank 
Lahey  and  Patrick  Russell. 


JAMES  SOUZA 

James  Souza,  an  employee  of 
the  Company  for  forty  years,  un- 
til his  retirement  in  June,  1947, 
died  suddenly  on  November  12th 
at  the  age  of  66  years. 

Born  in  the  Azores,  Mr.  Souza 
came  to  work  here  in  1907  and 
worked  in  the  three  mills  and  the 
Receiving  Department.  Two  of  his 
three  sons  are  employed  here, 
James,  Jr.,  in  the  Receiving  De- 
partment, and  John  F.  Souza  of 
No.  2 Mill.  He  also  leaves  six 
daughters,  24  grandchildren  and 
one  great-grandchild.  He  was  a 
member  of  Massasoit  Aerie,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles. 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED — Boys’  and  girls’  sec- 
ond - hand  bicycles  in  good 
condition.  Contact  Jimmy’s  Trad- 
ing Post,  212  V2  Standish  Ave.,  or 
call  1241-J. 

FOR  SALE — A.B.C.  oil  burners  in 
good  condition,  and  one  Auto- 
pulse oil  pump.  Call  at  Jimmy’s 
Trading  Post,  212  >/2  Standish  Ave., 
or  call  1241-J. 

FOUND  — On  Court  street,  near 
Plymouth  Cordage  Employ- 
ment Office,  November  8,  a pair 
of  bone-rimmed  glasses  in  brown 
leather  case.  Owner  can  get  them 
at  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment. 


FOR  SALE  — Coles  Hot  Blast 
heater — parlor.  Burns  coal  or 
wood.  Good  condition,  $30;  No.  7 
National  Pressure  Canner,  like 
new,  20  Landing  Road,  Kingston. 
Telephone  Kingston  566. 


FOR  SALE  — 1941  Oldsmobile, 
Hydra  - matic,  4-door  sedan. 
Radio  and  heater,  6 good  tires  and 
two  extra  tubes.  Completely  win- 
terized: good  condition.  Contact 
Bernard  Alsheimer,  No.  2 Mill, 
nights. 

WILL  SACRIFICE  1948  Crosley — 
Brand  new  engine.  Call  Plym- 
outh 2048-W.  Stanley  P.  Strout. 


FALL  WEDDING 


Sgt.  and  Mrs.  Harry  John  Re- 
zendes  who  were  married  on  Oc- 
tober 15  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
Mrs.  Rezendes  is  the  former  Gloria 
Elizabeth  Cordeiro,  daughter  of 
Virgil  Cordeiro  of  No.  1 Mill  and 
Mrs.  Cordeiro.  Sgt.  Rezendes  is 
the  son  of  Manuel  Rezendes  of 
No.  2 Mill  and  Mrs.  Rezendes. 
The  newlyweds  are  making  their 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  is  stationed. 


TWO  FIBER  BOATS 
DUE  HERE  SOON 

Two  fiber  boats  are  due  here 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The 
first,  the  SS  Diane,  sailed  on  No- 
vember 14th  from  Fort  Liberty, 
Haiti,  with  a cargo  of  Haitian 
sisal  and  is  due  about  November 
20th. 

The  second  freighter,  the  SS 
Balia,  is  expected  here  about  No- 
vember 28th,  with  a full  cargo  of 
Mexican  sisal  from  Progresso, 
Mexico. 


Relurn  From  Europe 

Three  employees  have  returned 
from  visits  to  Italy,  their  native 
countiY,  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrea  Fan- 
tuzzi,  both  of  No.  1 Mill,  came 
back  this  week,  and  will  return 
to  work  next  Monday,  November 
20th. 

Dante  Albertini,  also  of  No.  1 
Mill,  retui-ned  on  November  10th, 
and  went  back  to  work  last  Mon- 
day. 


Returns  To  Work 

Antone  Laurence  has  returned 
to  his  job  at  the  railroad  crossing 
following  an  absence  of  two 
months  when  he  had  a cataract 
removed  fi'om  one  eye.  Tony  had 
cataracts  on  both  eyes.  The  first 
one  was  removed  about  a year 
ago. 


ATTENTION 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 
Workers! 

Now  is  the  time  to  join  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club 
Apply  to  the  Club  Steward  for 
a Membership  Blank 
Get  your  application  in  early 
so  that  you  can  enjoy  the 
many  recreational  opportu- 
nities the  club  offers: 
Bowling,  Television,  Ping  Pong, 
Billiards,  Checkers,  Cards,  Pool, 
Special  Entertainment 


SUGGESTION  AWARDS 

Two  awards  have  been  made 
by  the  Suggestion  Committee  as 
follows: 

Oakley  Chandler,  plant  guard, 
a $5.00  award  for  a suggestion 
for  improving  fire  protection  at 
No.  3 Mill  gate. 

Dario  Giaccaglia,  No.  1 Mill, 
supplementary  award  of  $15.00 
for  his  suggestion  for  thermo- 
static controls  for  oil  emulsion 
tanks. 


Plant  Visitor  from  Manila 

Bro.  Jerome,  S.V.P.,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Divine  Word,  Manila, 
P.  I.,  was  a visitor  here  on  Tues- 
day, November  14th.  He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  seeing  how 
nianila  fiber  is  made  into  rope 
as  he  has  seen  so  much  abaca 
being  processed  in  the  Philippines. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Bro.  Otto, 
S.V.P.,  and  Bro.  Gerard,  S.V.P., 
both  of  Miramar. 


JACK  SMITH  CREDIT 
UNION  ACTING  TREAS. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of 
the  Directors  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union,  John  A.  Smith  was 
made  Acting  Treasurer  to  serve 
during  William  A.  Gilman’s  forced 
absence  due  to  illness,  or  until 
the  annual  members’  meeting  on 
Friday,  November  24th. 

While  Bill  Gilman  has  returned 
home  after  a brief  visit  at  Jor- 
dan Hospital  and  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, it  will  be  a few  weeks 
before  he  will  be  back  at  work. 

I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS 

OLIVE  LAINE 

We  wish  to  congratulate  Weston 
Capen,  whose  wife  had  a baby  girl 
October  20th.  This  is  their  third 
child.  The  other  two  are  boys. 

We  have  quite  a few  in  No.  2 
Mill  who  received  their  service 
pins  this  month.  Manuel  Travas- 
sos,  Manuel  Vaz  and  Antone  Bent, 
their  25-year  pins.  Germano  Pozzi 
his  thirty-year  pin  and  Evaristo 
Furtado  his  thirty-five  year  pin. 
Congratulations,  all. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  Jo- 
seph Ferreira  to  No.  2 Mill.  He  has 
been  working  with  Mathew  McKee 
and  William  Powers  learning  the 
fundamentals  of  Baler  Twine  ball- 
ing and  Jenny  Spinning.  No- 
vember 12th  he  started  on  the 
11-7  shift  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Helga  Anderson,  formerly  of  the 
Test  Room  in  No.  2 Mill,  has  taken 
over  Joseph’s  duties  in  the  Rope 
Room  office. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  William  Patch’s  mother 
cn  November  5th. 

John  Colas  is  back  to  work  on 
the  elevator  after  an  absence  of 
two  weeks. 

Evaristo  and  Isabel  Furtado 
have  moved  from  a company  house 
on  Cordage  Terrace  to  their  own 
home  on  Peck  Avenue.  They 
bought  the  house  over  a year  ago 
but  have  just  been  able  to  move 
in. 


NEW  RETIREMENT 
PLAN  MEMBERS 

New  members  in  the  Company’s 
retirement  plan  are  Spencer 
Brewster  of  the  Main  Office  and 
Enis  Breveglieri  of  No.  2 Mill. 
Both  joined  as  of  November  1. 
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Your  NEW  Social  Security 


Nylon  Put-Up  Problem  Solved  In  Jig  Tims 


Federal  old  age  benefits  were 
increased  from  100  per  cent  in  the 
lower  brackets  to  about  52  per 
cent  in  the  highest  brackets  under 
the  new  Social  Security  law  which 
went  into  effect  on  September  1, 
1950.  Everyone  now  collecting  so- 
cial security  is  already  benefiting 
by  the  increase. 

Your  rate  of  social  security  tax 
remains  unchanged  at  1*72  per 
cent  until  1954.  The  only  change 
affecting  your  pocketbook  next 
year  is  that  after  January  1,  1951, 
the  first  $3600  of  your  wages  will 
be  subject  to  IVa  Per  cent  tax  in- 
stead of  the  first  $3000.  Thus,  if 
your  wages  are  less  than  $3000  a 
year,  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
your  social  security  tax;  if  they 
are  more  than  $3,000,  the  most 
you  will  have  to  pay  in  additional 
tax  is  $9  a year. 

Social  security  taxes  will  be 
increased  to  2 per  cent  in  1954, 
21/2  per  cent  in  1960,  3 per  cent  in 
1965  and  31/4  per  cent  in  1970,  as- 
suming the  schedule  in  the  new 
law  is  followed.  The  Company 
pays  an  equal  amount  for  each 
employee. 

The  taxes  you  pay,  plus  those 
contributed  by  the  Company,  are 
Cl  edited  to  your  social  security 
account  to  provide  you  and  your 
family  a monthly  income  when 
you  retire  at  65,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide a monthly  income  to  your 
family  if  you  should  die. 

The  new  law  provides  a new 
formula  for  figuring  benefits 
which  will  result  in  much  larger 
benefits  than  were  possible  under 
the  old  law  formula.  For  example, 
the  maximum  old-age  benefit  pay- 
able to  a retired  individual  retir- 
ing now  is  $68.50  per  month,  com- 
pared to  $46  under  the  old  law. 

Under  the  new  formula  (which 
applies  after  May,  1952)  the 
primary  insurance  amount  is  al- 
ways 50%  of  the  first  $100  of  the 
individual’s  average  monthly  wage, 
plus  15%  of  the  next  $200  of  aver- 
age monthly  wage.  For  example, 
an  individual  with  an  average 
monthly  wage  of  $200  would  get  a 
benefit  of  $65  (50%  of  $100,  plus 
15%  of  $100  •;  one  with  an  aver- 
age monthly  wage  of  $300  would 
get  a benefit  of  $80  (50%  of  $100, 
plus  15%  of  $200'. 

No  one  is  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  computed  under  the  new 


formula  until  he  has  worked  in 
covered  employment  at  least  six 
quarters  after  1950.  As  this  would 
place  at  a disadvantage  those  who 
are  now  receiving  social  security 
benefits  and  those  who  will  retire 
before  July  1,  1952,  upward  ad- 
justments have  been  made  to  bring 
benefits  figured  under  the  old 
formula  into  line  with  the  larger 
benefits  from  the  new  formula. 

Most  employees  who  are  now 
65  or  who  will  be  65  before  1952 
would  gain  by  working  until  July 
1,  1952.  By  doing  so  they  can  have 
their  benefits  figured  under  the 
new  formula  which  uses  the  aver- 
age monthly  wage  after  1950,  and 
perhaps  get  much  larger  bene- 
fits. For  example,  if  a person  with 
an  average  monthly  wage  of  $150 
(average  based  on  wages  from 
January  1,  1937  to  retirement)  re- 
tires now,  his  social  security  bene- 
fit would  be  about  $58.  If  he  waits 
and  retires  after  July  1,  1952,  his 
benefit  would  be  figured  on  money 
earned  after  December  31,  1950, 
and  his  average  earnings  and 
therefore  his  benefits  would  be  ma- 
terially higher.  For  example,  if 
you  earned  $300  monthly  until  the 
middle  of  1952,  your  benefit  would 
then  be  $80  a month.  If  your  wife 
is  then  65  or  over,  she  would  get 
a $40  benefit,  compared  to  about 
$29.00  a month  if  you  retire  now. 

Full  details  in  any  individual 
case  may  be  had  by  applying  at 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment. 


I INDUSTRIAL 
I RELATIONS  DEPT. 

I 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

We  girls,  including  Peggy  Mc- 
Lean, spent  a pleasant  evening 
at  the  Toll  House  where  we  en- 
joyed a delicious  dinner.  Then  we 
went  riding  in  the  country  in 
Peg’s  lovely  new  Pontiac. 

We  are  all  pleased  to  hear  that 
V/illiam  Gilman  is  back  home 
again  after  being  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital.  Hurry  and  get  well,  we 
all  miss  you. 

It’s  dividend  time  again  and 
Inez  White  is  helping  the  girls 
in  the  Credit  Union  figure  them. 

Jennetta  Urquhart,  our  former 
nurse,  is  back  in  Plymouth  after 
spending  the  summer  in  Nova 
Scotia. 


SLOW  BURN 

Much  of  the  warmth  you  have  been  getting  from  the  radiators 
and  steam  pipes  these  chilly  fall  mornings  has  been  the  result  of 
burning  bobbins.  Of  a large,  obsolete  size,  these  bobbins  were 


used  here  many  years  ago  prin- 
cipally for  many-end  goods,  lath 
yarn  and  tarred  yarns  and  they 
have  been  taking  valuable  space 
in  the  Tar  House  now  required 
for  other  purposes.  Many  of  them 
were  recently  transported  to  the 
Boiler  Room  where  they  were 
burned,  but  a large  number  were 
set  aside  for  remodelling  for  a 
new  project  now  under  way.  The 
bobbin-burning  job  required  about 
seven  days  and  the  value  of  the 
metal  washers  regained  and  sold 
foi  scrap  more  than  paid  for  the 
labor.  Marshall  Lane  is  tossing 
the  bobbins  into  the  fire. 


THE  PROBLEM:  When  the 
DuPont  Company  recently  con- 
verted from  putting  up  nylon 
yarn  on  the  Throwster  put  on 
cones  as  shown  on  the  left,  to 
the  cylindrical  metal  tubes 
shown  on  the  right,  it  presented 
a new  problem.  Our  nylon 
twisting  equipment  had  been 
adapted  to  the  short,  squat 
cones.  This  equipment  was  com- 
pletely unsuitable  to  the  new 
nylon  put  up. 


THE  ANSWER:  Our  engineering  department  and  Produc- 
tion Supervisors  went  to  work  on  this,  designed  new  frames 
which  were  then  constructed  in  our  carpenter  and  machine  shops. 
Time  was  of  the  essence  on  this  job  as  the  nylon  yam  was 
urgently  needed  for  an  order  of  nylon  foregoers  which  had  to  be 
shipped  on  October  20. 

Twelve  frames  or  creels  (see  below)  having  a total  capacity 
for  1058  nylon  packages  were  promptly  built  and  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Commercial  Twine  Department  and  the  order  was 
shipped  on  schedule.  Another  example  of  the  teamwork  that 
prevails  between  departments  in  the  plant!  Wilhelmina  Lopes 
is  sho\vn  operating  both  types  of  frames. 


LABORATORY 


Our  former  reporter,  Bob  Par- 
dee, has  donned  khaki  again.  Uncle 
Sam  requested  that  he  report  for 
active  service  as  instructor  at  the 
Chemical  Warfare  School  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal  in  Maryland  the 
latter  paii;  of  October.  Lt.  Pardee, 
please  don’t  be  too  hard  on  the 
G.  I.s. 

Gus  Hunicke  finds  he  needs  a 
wider  and  longer  parking  space 
now  that  he  has  exchanged  his 
Austin  for  a new  Ford.  He  and  his 
family  managed  to  get  to  Boston 
and  back  without  mishap  to  see 
the  operetta,  “HMS  Pinafore.” 
His  children  are  ardent  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  fans. 

Elinor  Tassinari  spent  a recent 
week-end  visiting  friends  in  Ros- 
lindale. 

Rita  Blanchard  was  in  the 
whirlwind  of  New  York  for  sev- 
eral days  sightseeing  with  her 
husband.  Howie  is  back  in  the 
Navy  and  is  presently  stationed 
at  Philadelphia. 

That  new  high  school  lad  who 
helps  in  the  laboratory  afternoons 
is  Mansel  Crowell. 

Carl  Pillsbury  left  Friday  to  go 
into  business  for  himself — tonic 
is  the  line.  We  wish  him  every 
success. 

Fred  Ruprecht  saw  Georgia  de- 
feat Boston  College  in  a recent 
football  game.  He  was  almost  left 


v;aiting  at  the  door,  but  the  group 
made  the  game  in  time  for  the 
last  half. 

Added  to  the  list  of  television 
owners  and  fans  is  A1  Query. 

Nick  Strassel  and  family  at- 
tended the  Rodeo  in  Boston.  His 
son  now  claims  that  Gene  Autry 
is  better  than  Roy  Rogers  or  Hop- 
along  Cassidy. 


I Grounds  and  Guards  | 

1 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Patricia  Cai’olyn  Wall  arrived 
via  the  “stork”  Friday,  October 
20th.  The  brand  new  baby  girl 
is  the  daughter  of  Irving  “Pat” 
Vi'all  of  the  Plant  Guards  and 
Mrs.  Madeline  B.  Wall. 

Arthur  Hodsden  and  Eiwing 
Wall  returned  to  their  plant  guard 
duties  the  week  of  November  6th 
following  their  two-weeks’  vaca- 
tion. Their  return  to  duty  com- 
pletes the  vacation  schedule  for 
the  department  for  the  current 
year. 

Victor  Scagliarini  spent  the 
week  of  November  6th  on  a hunt- 
ing trip. 

Arthur  Hodsden,  who  spent  part 
of  his  vacation  in  Maine  hunting 
without  much  luck,  received  a 
letter  from  his  son,  who  is  living 
in  Maine,  after  Arthur  arrived 
home  stating  that  he  left  a day 
too  early  as  they  brought  down  a 
seven  point  buck  deer  the  day 
after  he  left. 
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FORMER  TRICK  RIDER  IN  WILD  WEST 
SHOWS  TELLS  OF  LIFE  UNDER  BIG  TOP 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

Ayres  G.  Rodrigues 
Laura  Quintal 
Arminda  Tavares 
Elizabeth  Santos 
Arlene  Tassinari 
Conn  F.  O’Fihelly 
Adeline  Lombardi 
Deborah  Griffin 
Lillian  Mae  Souza 
Wallace  S.  Nightingale,  Jr. 
Fernanda  Bartlett 
Doris  Tavares 
Dermott  McSorley 
Ralph  J.  Romano 
Maynard  B.  Swift 
John  R.  Yates 

NO.  2 MILL 

Joseph  Thimas 
Charles  W.  Cappella,  Jr. 
Harold  M.  Blenn 
Charles  Tavares 
Albert  E.  Osborn 
John  A.  Luz 
Albert  Thomas 
Louis  F.  Pirani 
William  A.  Erickson 
Edward  W.  Barstow 
William  P.  Denehy 
Paul  A.  Cretinon 
Elio  E.  Gilli 
Lewis  A.  Bobb 
James  J.  Tura 
Nicholas  F.  Vernazzaro 
Joseph  L.  Pina 
Matthew  R.  Lopes 
Custodio  Lopes 
Edward  J.  Tache 
John  Monteiro,  Jr. 
Thomas  F.  Smith 
Waldo  A.  S.  Braley 
Herbert  A.  Eddy 
Nicolau  L.  Fernandes 

NO.  3 MILL 

Wendell  H.  Holland 
Stanley  R.  Sears 
Philip  P.  Torrance 
Mary  D.  Agostinho 
Phyllis  L.  Furtado 
Gordon  Hubbard 
MaiT  Guerrucho 
Louisa  P.  Shaw 
John  Ornellas 
Otto  Horton 
John  F.  Texeira 
Annette  Enos 
Elvira  Ledo 
David  C.  Durnford 
Arthur  L.  Young 
George  E.  Bryant 
Everett  J.  Pretti 
Bernardine  Waitt 
Verner  L.  Jensen 
Mary  Jesse 
Olga  Callery 
Prank  Thatcher 
Ralph  A.  Ghelli 
Russell  C.  Brick 
Albert  R.  Moore 
Leslie  E.  Thayer,  Jr. 

Allan  J.  Minelli 
Joseph  D.  LaCroix 

ROPE  ROOM 

Clifford  A.  Slocum,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Marshall 
Donald  V.  Albertini 
Thomas  A.  Proctor 
Gerald  A.  Morin 
Matti  R.  Saisa 
Thomas  S.  Callahan 
Walter  R.  Correa 
Louis  E.  Comeau 
Carroll  E.  Martin 
Dexter  L.  Gasper 
George  L.  Burnham 
Klas  O.  Erlandsson 
William  I.  Sawkiewicz 
Oiva  Harju 
Robert  J.  Roncarati 
John  DeFelice 
Albert  Green 

RECEIVING  DEPARTMENT 
Arthur  C.  Sibley 
John  Lopes 
Patrick  J.  Russell 
Fi'ank  W.  Lahey 
Henry  Ferrari 
William  B.  Hood 
Gerald  I.  Hood 
Thomas  A.  Booth 
Joseph  J.  Furtado,  Jr, 
John  J.  White 


I MAIN  OFFICE  I 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  believe  every- 
thing you  see  in  the  papers.  In 
spite  of  the  mixed  up  pictures, 
Virginia  Mitchell  did  marry  Lewis 
Buitenhuys  on  October  29th.  They 
spent  their  honeymoon  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  are  now  at  home  on 
Main  street,  Kingston.  Virginia 
was  given  two  showers  by  her  co- 
workers before  the  wedding.  One 
was  held  at  Jean  Spalluzzi’s  home 
on  October  17th  and  another  a 
week  later  at  the  Hobomock, 
where  she  was  presented  with  two 
tables  and  a lovely  corsage. 

There  are  several  new  cars  to 
report.  Ralph  Santaro  has  a 
Chevrolet,  Roland  Holmes  is  sport- 
ing a light  blue  Plymouth,  and  Sue 
Paty  now  drives  a Nash.  We  also 
have  two  new  drivers.  Both  Dolly 
Carvalho  and  Freda  Villani  won 
their  spurs — pardon  me,  licenses — 
recently. 

Laura  Lamborghini  spent  the 
second  week  of  her  vacation  in 
Great  Barrington.  Ed  Wadell  used 
his  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  his  little  grey  ranch  in  the 
east,  (Duxbury)  so  he  was  able 
to  move  in  on  November  1st. 

We  are  a little  late  catching 
up  with  the  news,  but  Betty 
Hazelhurst  has  also  moved  into 
her  newly  finished  home  in  Dux- 
bury. Must  be  quite  a building 
boom  over  there. 

Shirley  Dennett  has  finished 
her  boot  training  in  the  Waves 
and  is  now  studying  at  the  dental 
technician’s  school  at  Great  Lakes. 

Bert  Holmes  is  back  home  in 
Kingston  and  doing  very  nicely 
following  an  eye  operation  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary. 

The  billing  department  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
another  girl.  This  time  it’s  Jean- 
nette Durant,  formerly  of  Spencer. 

Tom  Reagan  spent  the  week-end 
of  November  4th  in  New  York.  The 
bus  had  a flat  on  the  way  down 
and  they  were  several  hours  late, 
but  the  trip  home  by  way  of  West 
Point  was  uneventful. 

Gene  Redlon  will  be  leaving  for 
our  New  Orleans  office  sometime 
around  the  end  of  this  month. 
About  twenty  of  his  friends  here 
gave  him  a farewell  party  on  No- 
vember 9th.  Edith  Van  Amburgh 
wrote  a poem  for  the  occasion, 
and  he  was  presented  with  a cash 
gift. 

Lyman  Briggs  spent  the  second 
week  of  his  vacation  gunning.  And 
Ed  Roos  is  combining  business 
w'ith  pleasure  on  a trip  to  the 
west  coast. 

Harold  Gould  has  moved  into 
his  newly  purchased  home  on 
Brookside  avenue. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

The  following  employees  have 
had  25  years  or  more  of  service 
during  the  month  of  October: 


Germano  Pozzi  30  years 

Roland  S.  Bailey  25  years 

Orie  Fontaine  25  years 

Manuel  Travassas 25  years 

Joseph  Silva  25  years 

Vincent  Vernazzaro  . . 25  years 

Andrew  Voght  25  years 

Francis  Ruas  25  years 

Ralph  Matinzi  25  years 

Edmund  Peck 25  years 


Among  the  many  new  employ- 
ees to  join  our  ranks  in  recent 
weeks  is  Clarence  Hollis  of  No.  2 
Mill  Preparation  Room,  who  once 
was  a member  of  the  exciting 
profession  of  rough  rider  in  Wild 
West  Shows. 

Starting  at  the  tender  age  of 
14  when  he  got  his  first  job  with 
a circus,  Clarence  has  toured  all 
of  the  United  States  and  most  of 
Canada  and  Mexico  riding  buck 
and  horse,  bucking  steers,  doing 
trick  riding  and  other  daredevil 
stunts. 

Clarence  attributes  his  being 
taken  on  by  the  circus  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  during  World 
War  I and  help  was  hard  to  get. 

“It  certainly  wasn’t  that  I was 
born  to  the  saddle,”  he  says,  “be- 
cause I hadn’t  done  any  riding 
before  then.” 

At  any  rate,  the  lad  was  soon 
driving  a four  - horse  team.  He 
next  tried  for  a Wild  West  show 
called  Diamond  D.  M.  They  told 
him  he  was  still  a tenderfoot  with 
a lot  to  learn,  but  he  got  the  job. 

“After  that  I could  ride  for 
anyone,”  Mr.  Hollis  commented, 
indicating  that  Diamond  D.  M.  ex- 
pected a lot  from  its  trick  riders. 
From  that  outfit  he  went  to  other 
shows,  among  them  the  101 
Ranch,  Jack  King,  Ziedman  & 
Pollie  and  Brown  & Dyer. 

He  played  fair  grounds  all  over 
the  country  including  the  local 
fairs  at  Marshfield,  Weymouth  and 
Brockton.  Among  his  stunts  were 
“under  the  belly,”  which  means 
going  completely  around  the 
horse’s  belly  and  neck  while  the 
animal  is  in  a full  gallop;  “tail 
drags,”  climbing  over  the  horse’s 
back  and  holding  his  tail  and  then 
jumping  back  on  the  saddle;  and 
Roman  Standing — straddling  three 
horses. 

“In  those  days  you  had  to  show 
you  could  ride  to  be  a performer. 
It  seems  nowadays  anyone  who 
puts  on  fancy  toggeiT  and  boots 
and  strums  a musical  instrument 
culls  himself  a rider.” 

In  1925  after  he  was  manded 
and  his  children  began  to  arrive, 
Clarence  decided  to  give  up  this 
hazardous  livelihood.  He  tui-ned 
to  sponsoring  pony  rides  at  carni- 
vals and  his  wife  and  five  children 
v/ould  travel  with  him  in  the 
carnival  trucks.  He  tried  to  teach 
his  children  trick  riding  but  never 
vent  far  with  it  as  he  didn’t  have 
tne  right  type  of  horses. 

He  is  now  living  on  Summer 
street  in  Kingston  with  his  wife 


Fancy  equestrian  high  jinks 
by  Clarence  Hollis  during  his 
trick  riding  heyday.  This  pic- 
ture was  taken  in  1922  show- 
ing Clarence  doing  a side  drag. 


and  a son  and  daughter  who  are 
still  unmarried.  He  misses  the 
thrills  and  excitement  of  the  old 
days,  of  course. 

“I  get  a hankering  for  the  old 
life,  especially  when  I see  trick 
riding  done  in  the  movies,”  says 
Clarence  rather  wistfully. 


NEW  SAVINGS  BOND 
DRIVE  BEGINS 

A campaign  to  boost  sale  of 
savings  bonds  through  payroll 
savings  got  under  way  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  The  Treasury  Department 
hopes  to  increase  participation  in 
the  payroll  plan  through  this 
campaign. 

The  purpose  of  the  drive  is  two- 
fold: first,  to  help  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  national  debt  by 
spreading  its  securities  among  the 
people;  and  second,  to  fiu'ther 
the  habit  of  thrift  in  the  individ- 
ual. It  is  also  of  help  to  combat 
dangerous  inflation  and  increased 
prices. 

Any  employee  of  the  Company 
who  wishes  to  buy  bonds  through 
payroll  deduction  may  do  so 
through  application  at  the  Credit 
Union. 


The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  which 
gathers  such  facts  from  all  over 
the  country,  reports  that  today 
your  chances  of  being  alive  after 
your  65th  birthday  are  26  percent 
better  than  they  were  in  1940. 
We’re  all  living  longer — and  en- 
joying it  more,  too! 


MILWAUKEE  DISPLAY 


If  you  had  been  walking  down  North  Water  street  in  Milwaukee 
last  month,  your  eye  would  undoubtedly  have  been  caught  by  this 
display  in  the  window  of  Joys  Brothers,  distributors  of  Plymouth 
Products  for  many  years.  “Plymouth,  Safe  Rope  for  Industry”  was 
the  keynote  of  the  display  which  featured  such  products  as  Ship 
Brand  Manila,  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope,  Plymouth  Stormline,  our 
HandyPak  and  other  ropes  for  industrial  purposes. 
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HOW  PACKAGED  ROPE 


IS  PUT  UP 


Plymouth  advertising,  such  as 
the  colorful  red  and  white  insert 
shown  on  the  right,  continues  to 
support  the  packaged  rope  pro- 
gram. This  two-page  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  October  in 
Hardware  Age,  Hardware  World 
and  Southern  Hardware  to  sell 
the  plan  to  the  hardware  trade. 


In  the  six  months  since  it  was  first  introducedj 
nation  - wide,  Plymouth’s  new  merchandising^ 
plan,  which  includes  the  HandyPak,  the  Sales- 
Rak  and  the  SalesMaker,  has  developed  a large  J 
volume  of  rope  sales.  I 


Hardware  dealers  all  over  the  country  are 
enthusiastic  about  these  compact  units  which 
bring  in  more  and  more  calls  for  rope  from 
small  users  such  as  householders,  farmers,  con- 
tractors and  yachtsmen. 


This  new  method  of  merchandising  rope  has 
created  several  new  jobs  here.  Most  of  the  ac- 
tivity is  centered  in  the  Cut  Stock  Department 
in  the  basement  of  the  Head  House.  Here  men 
are  busy  making  the  neat  HandyPaks,  putting, 
up  rope  on  the  compact  small  coils  for  the 
SalesRak,  wrapping  and  packing  the  material 
for  shipment. 


(Above)  Fifty-  and  one-hundred-foot  coils 
of  Ship  Brand  Manila  Rope  in  the  popular 
sizes  are  measured  off  automatically  as  they 
are  neatly  reeled  in  compact  coils.  Alvin 
Guidaboni  is  the  operator. 


(Above)  After  the  coils  are 
put  up,  colorful  red,  white 
and  blue  paper  bands  are  put 
around  them.  Joe  Finney  is 
shown  putting  a band  on  one 
of  the  coils  of  HandyPak. 


(Above)  Royal  blue  twine  is  used  to  bind 
off  the  coils  over  the  paper  bands  and  then 
the  HandyPak  is  finished,  ready  to  be  removed 
from  the  machine,  packed  and  shipped.  Alvin 
Guidaboni  again. 


(Below)  In  another  section  of  Cut  Stock, 
men  are  busy  putting  up  coils  for  use  on  the 
Plymouth  SalesRak.  William  Fohrder  shows 
how  the  triple  unit  is  coiled  on  connected 
spools. 


(Below)  Bill  Fohrder  again, 
this  time  packing  coils  of 
the  HandyPak  in  cartons.  A 
complete  unit  consists  of  15 
individual  coils  of  14,  %,  and 
14 -inch  rope,  ideal  for  the 
small  retailer. 


(Below)  Fred  Zoccolante  of  the  Shipping 
Department  prepares  an  order  for  shipment 
from  the  warehouse  where  HandyPak  is  stored. 
Since  its  introduction  last  Spring  more  than 
150,000  pounds  have  been  sold. 
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1500  TO  SHARE 
885,000  BONUS 

Approximately  $85,000.00  will  be 
distributed  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  to  the  more  than  1500  em- 
ployees of  the  Company  who  are 
entitled  to  the  recently  declared 
employee  bonus. 

The  two  per  cent  bonus  was 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany at  a special  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  28,  and  is  the 
first  the  Company  has  paid  since 
1945. 

Although  in  other  years  em- 
ployee bonuses  have  been  declared 
on  the  same  day  as  the  stockhold- 
ers’ meeting,  it  was  decided  to 
announce  it  a week  earlier  this 
year  to  give  the  accounting  de- 
partment more  time  to  complete 
the  tremendous  task  of  figuring 
and  making  out  bonus  payments. 

Payment  will  be  made  by  special 
check  to  be  distributed  on  De- 
cember 21.  From  each  check  there 
will  be  deducted  a flat  18  per  cent 
for  income  tax,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  exemptions  an  em- 
ployee may  have.  Bonuses  repre- 
sent supplemental  income  on 
which  the  government  requires  a 
straight  18  per  cent  deduction.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  the  usual 
1*72  per  cent  social  security  de- 
duction, except  in  the  cases  where 
an  employee  has  already  paid 
$45.00  in  social  security  for  the 
calendar  year. 

All  employees  on  the  payroll 
December  21,  1950,  who  worked 
any  part  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1950,  will  receive 
two  per  cent  of  their  total  earnings 
for  that  year.  Also  included  will 


be  the  regular  part-time  workers, 
all  employees  who  left  the  employ 
of  the  Company  to  enter  the  armed 
forces,  and  employees  who  worked 
part  I or  all)  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
retired  on  pension. 

The  bonus  will  not  be  paid  on 
pension  or  retirement  wage  bene- 
fits. 

An  extra  dividend  of  $2.00  per 
share  on  common  stock  and  20 
cents  per  share  on  employee  stock 
was  declared  at  the  stockholders’ 
meeting  on  December  7. 

The  bonus  and  extra  dividends 
were  declared  as  a result  of  opera- 
tions for  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  when  a net  profit 
of  $2,213,174  was  realized.  This 
represented  approximately  7 per 
cent  of  gross  sales.  There  were 
several  non-recurring  factors, 
however,  which  contributed  to  this 
increased  profit.  A tax  settlement 
in  Canada  contributed  about  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars  and 
a reduction  of  our  fiber  inventoiw 
added  close  to  another  quarter 
million.  Sale  of  real  estate  also 
increased  our  profits. 

All  of  these  transactions  re- 
duced the  Company’s  fixed  assets 
and  while  having  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing profits,  they  do  not  rep- 
resent profit  on  operations. 

In  keeping  with  the  Company’s 
agreement  with  the  negotiating 
committee  representing  the  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit,  the 
bonus  proposal  was  first  submitted 
to  them  for  approval. 


A lot  of  people  who  wouldn’t 
talk  with  full  mouths  will  go 
around  talking  with  empty  heads. 

* 4c  * 

No  one  grows  old  by  living — 
only  by  losing  interest  in  living. 


NEWS  RECEIVES 
AWARD  IN  CONTEST 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  News 
was  winner  of  an  award  of  merit ; 
in  a contest  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Editors  Association.  Tne 
award  of  excellence  was  based  on 
accomplishment  of  purpose,  edi- 
torial appearance  and  production 
achievement.  Judges  were  three 
outstanding  editors  from  Houston, 
Texas. 

Pi'esentation  of  the  award  was 
made  by  Roy  F.  Williams,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  A.  I.  M.,  at 
a meeting  of  Massachusetts  In- 
dustrial Editors  Association  held 
at  the  Hotel  Vendome  in  Boston 
last  Thursday  and  was  accepted 
by  News  Editor  Laura  Lambor- 
ghini in  behalf  of  the  staff. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive 
year  that  the  NEWS  has  been  se- 
lected for  one  of  these  awards 
for  distinguished  industrial  jour- 
nalism in  competition  with  other 
industrial  publications  through- 
out Massachusetts.  In  May  of  this 
year  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  re- 
ceived international  recognition 
when  it  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
highest  award  winners  in  the  1950 
International  Industrial  Publica- 
tion Contest. 

Announce  Red,  Green 
Top  Baler  Twine 

It’s  going  to  be  Plymouth  Red 
Top  Baler  Twine  and  Plymouth 
Green  Top  Baler  Twine  from  now 
on. 

Over  the  years  our  binder  twines 
• for  binding  grain)  have  become 
widely  known  by  their  distinctive 
red  and  green  tops.  Farmers 
everywhere  came  to  recognize 
these  colored  tops  as  a mark  of 
quality  in  harvest  twines. 

This  year  it  was  decided  to  ap- 
ply these  colored  tops  to  1951  pro- 
duction of  Plymouth  baler  twines 
(for  baling  hay).  Production  of 
the  Red  Top  Baler  Twine  began 
last  week  and  the  Green  Top 
Baler  Twine  will  be  produced 
shortly. 

These  products  are  made  on  the 
Middle  Floor  of  No.  2 Mill  where 
a new  spraying  device  has  been 
installed  to  paint  the  tops  of  the 
baler  twine  balls. 


RECALLED  TO  DUTY 


ROBERT  W.  SCHOFIELD 


Two  more  Plymouth  Cordage 
men  who  were  in  the  reserve  have 
been  called  to  active  duty. 

Robert  W.  Schofield  of  the  Ma- 
chine Shop  has  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  Navy  where  he  served  for 
six  years  from  1942  to  1948.  Most 
of  this  six-year  hitch  was  spent 
aboard  a carrier  which  saw  con- 
siderable service  in  the  Pacific. 
Bob  was  a Boilerman  First  Class 
and  he  returns  to  the  same  unit 
he  was  with  in  World  War  II. 


CLARENCE  REED 


Clarence  Reed  of  No.  3 Mill, 
who  was  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
has  been  recalled  to  duty  at  the 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  Air 
Base.  He  was  a First  Lieutenant 
in  the  last  war  and  served  with 
the  377th  Troop  Carrier  Group 
“which  used  oui-  glider  tow  rope 
exclusively,”  according  to  Clar- 
ence. He  returns  to  his  former  di- 
vision also. 


I 

I 

I 


To  all  Plymouth  Cordage  Employees: 

As  we  come  into  this  holiday  season  we  can’t  forget 
the  serious  situation  in  which  the  world  finds  itself, 
a condition  we  all  abhor,  but  if  we  have  faith  in  the 
right,  and  wisdom  and  courage  to  act  in  that  faith, 
even  though  the  road  may  be  hard  we  may  look  for- 
ward, I think,  to  more  peace  on  earth  and  more 
good  will. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I send  you  Christmas  Greet- 
ings, and  express  the  hope  we  all  have  that  the  New 


Year  will  bring  us  a happier  prospect. 


The  75-foot  flagpole  on  the  Loring  Library  hill  surrendered 
to  the  high  winds  on  the  night  of  November  25.  The  pole  was 
uprooted  and  fell  against  a tree  which  splintered  the  top.  John 
Hickey,  Manny  Sears  and  Joe  Balboni  are  shown  removing  the 
pole  to  the  Carpenter  Shop  where  about  48  feet  were  salvaged. 


Handling-  raw  materials  in 
days  not  too  long  ago.  Each 
bale  had  to  be  trucked  singly 
and  by  hand  truck.  Each  was 
weighed  individually,  then 
stored  away,  again  by  hand. 
Compare  this  method  with  its 
counterpart  of  today. 

(Right)  By  means  of  pallets 
and  trucks,  twelve  bales  are 
moved  easily,  safely  and  quick- 
ly. Americans  have  never  be- 
lieved in  doing  by  hand  alone 
what  we  could  get  machines  to 
do  for  us  — therein  lies  the 
secret  of  American  progress. 


This  prickly -looking  machine  is  called  a “lapper,”  and  was  a 
pretty  good  machine  in  its  day.  Operated  by  steam,  the  lapper 
was  used  in  the  preparation  of  fiber.  It  was  invented  to  produce 
rope  more  efficiently  and  reduce  some  of  the  hard  hand  labor. 
Today  it  is  as  out  of  date  as  the  kerosene  lamps  you  used  to  light 
your  house  with.  Improved  machinery  has  improved  working 
conditions  and  given  us  more  of  the  good  things  in  life  to  enjoy. 


Back  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days  we  were 
spinning  yams  like  this.  We  wouldn’t  want  to 
go  back  to  these  methods  any  more  than  we’d 
relinquish  our  new  car  for  a horse. 


To  keep  production  machines  in  good  repair  requires  still 
more  machines.  Our  machines  are  equipped  with  every  tool  and 
device  needed  to  keep  the  wheels  of  production  rolling.  Here  is 
an  example  of  one  of  our  turret  lathes  which  is  used  for  the 
machining  of  metal  parts.  A versatile  and  highly  flexible  unit,  it 
accommodates  a wide  range  of  siies,  shapes  and  types  of  material. 


Could  you  afford  to  work  here?  Probably  not,  because  back  of 
every  single  one  of  us  here  at  Plymouth  Cordage  is  an  individual 
investment  of  $13,000  per  worker  in  tools,  equipment,  plant  buildings 
and  material  to  keep  each  of  us  in  a job. 

The  man  who  worked  here  in  1850  would  have  had  it  a lot  easier 
if  he  had  had  to  put  up  the  money  for  his  equipment.  It  cost  only 
$550  to  keep  him  in  a job. 

His  were  simple  tools  — the  hand  hackler,  the  old  spinning  wheel, 
which  is  now  a museum  piece  at  the  Auditorium,  and  a few  other 
pieces  of  equipment.  All  told,  it  cost  only  a little  more  than  $8,000 
in  machinery  to  equip  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  when  it  was 
founded. 

Because  of  these  simple  machines  the  men  in  those  days  had  to 
work  long  hours  (sometimes  twelve  hours  a day)  to  meet  the  modest 
production  needs  of  those  times.  It  wasn’t  because  labor  was  “cheap” 
then  — it  was  because  their  labor  produced  so  little. 

Today,  thanks  to  machines,  we  are  freed  from  heavy  toil.  Our 
“mechanical  muscles”  have  been  liberators,  shortening  working  hours, 
increasing  productivity,  employment  and  wages,  reducing  costs.  In 
fact,  machines  have  raised  our  scale  of  living  to  the  highest  in  the 
world  and  made  life  pleasanter  and  easier. 

We  have  about  $10,000,000  invested  here  at  Plymouth  Cordage  in 
land,  buildings  and  equipment  alone.  It  has  been  money  spent  well 
— for  Cordage  employees,  customers  and  stockholders. 


Preparation  of  fiber  as  it  is  done  today.  Modem  machines 
are  the  key  to  progress  in  America. 


With  dozens  of  bobbins  lined  up  in  almost  geometric  pre- 
cision, the  gill  spinner  is  a miracle  of  speed  and  efficiency.  A far 
cry  from  the  woman  sitting  opposite!  Speeding  up  production 
means  speeding  up  creation  of  purchasing  power  for  everyone. 
In  modern  business  It’s  a case  of  forge  ahead  or  fall  back. 


The  old  accountants  and  bookkeepers  perched  on  high  stools 
and  writing  a Spencerian  hand  in  big  ledgers  have  passed  into 
oblivion  at  Plymouth  Cordage.  Modem  office  machines  have 
done  away  with  much  of  the  hand-figuring  and  writing.  The 
machine  pictured  here  posts  invoices  to  customers’  account  cards, 
and  also  payments  received  from  the  customer;  prepares  cus- 
tomer statements  at  the  same  time;  posts  and  prepares  a three- 
parts  accounts  payable  check  and  voucher  and  prepares  the  bank 
deposit  slip  at  the  same  time;  and  is  a self -proving  machine. 
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GROUND  TO  BE  BROKEN  SOON  FOR 
NEW  PLANT  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


IN  MARINE  CORPS 


PVT.  ERNEST  A.  SANTOS 


Adelino  Santos  of  the  Tar 
House  recently  received  this  pic- 
ture from  his  son,  Marine  Private 
Ernest  A.  Santos,  20,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island, 
South  Carolina,  where  he  is  re- 
ceiving basic  marine  training. 

Prior  to  enlistment  in  the  U,  S. 
Marine  Corps,  Private  Santos  had 
been  signed  up  with  the  Boston 
Braves  baseball  team  and  was 
due  to  report  to  Bluefield  Farm 


At  Camp  Pickett 


Pvt.  Edward  Mello,  son  of  Jo- 
seph Mello,  No.  2 Mill  Prep  w'ork- 
er,  one  of  the  first  inductees 
from  Plymouth,  is  now  stationed 
at  Camp  Pickett,  Virginia.  Eddie 
formerly  played  with  the  Plym- 
outh Rockets  football  team. 


in  March  of  next  year.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Plymouth  High 
School  where  he  was  a member 
of  the  baseball,  football  and  bas- 
ketball teams.  He  volunteered  for 
enlistment  in  the  Marine  Corps 
on  October  17,  1950,  for  three 
years. 


Breaking  of  ground  for  the  new 
Company  plant  in  the  New  Or- 
leans area  is  expected  to  begin 
around  the  first  of  the  new  year 
and  if  construction  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  it  should 
be  completed  and  in  operation 
late  in  1951. 

The  building  will  be  situated 
on  a 2iy2-acre  parcel  of  land  lo- 
cated eight  miles  west  of  the  cen- 
ter of  New  Orleans  in  what  is 
known  as  Jefferson  Parish.  It  is 
adjacent  to  one  of  the  approaches 
to  the  Mississippi  River  Bridge 
and  is  between  two  main  high- 
ways. The  land  was  purchased 
from  the  Public  Belt  Railroad 
Commission  of  the  City  of  New 
Orleans. 

Building  plans  call  for  a mill; 
two  warehouses — one  for  storing 
fiber  and  the  other  for  finished 
products — and  a fourth  building 
which  will  house  shops,  boiler 
room,  emulsion  room,  and  rest 
rooms  all  of  one  story.  All  build- 
ings will  adjoin  one  another  and 
have  the  same  floor  level.  There 
will  be  about  150,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

The  buildings  will  have  a struc- 
tural steel  frame  supporting  a roof 
and  walls  of  corrugated  asbestone. 


Floors  will  be  of  concrete. 

The  plant  will  employ  approx- 
imately 120  persons  and  will 
manufacture  rope,  tying  twine, 
baler  twine  and  binder  twine.  It 
will  serve  customers  in  the  South, 
Southwest,  and  states  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi,  areas  which 
can  best  be  served  out  of  New 
Orleans. 

Practically  all  of  the  machinery 
which  will  be  needed  is  already 
in  New  Orleans  at  the  South 
Peters  Street  building  where  op- 
erations will  be  continued  until 
the  new  plant  is  completed. 

When  Plymouth  Cordage  ac- 
quired the  Federal  Fibre  Mills  in 
1947,  we  took  over  the  lease  of 
the  building  in  which  they  were 
operating.  The  lease  will  expire 
in  November,  1951,  but  it  will  be 
renewed  so  that  in  the  event  the 
new  plant  is  not  completed  by 
that  time  we  can  continue  opera- 
tions there. 

The  building  we  are  now  renting 
is  a five-story  structure  not  suited 
to  efficient  production,  nor  does 
it  permit  expansion.  The  new 
plant  is  designed  to  allow  for 
growth  and  will  be  constructed  to 
permit  efficient  operation. 


LIFE  AT  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CO.  TO  BE 
BEAMED  THROUGH  IRON  CURTAIN 


People  living  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  going  to  hear  directly 
from  your  fellow  workers  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  that  living  in  a 
democracy  is  wonderful  . . . that 
working  in  an  American  plant 
under  the  capitalistic  system  is 
O.  K.  . . that  it  provides  them  a 
mode  of  living  unequalled  any- 
where else  and  one,  which  they 
wouldn't  swap  for  any  other  in 
the  world. 

This  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  World  Wide  Broad- 
casting Foundation,  known  on 
the  air  as  WRUL  and  also  “The 
Voice  of  Freedom,”  in  conjunction 
with  a dozen  employees  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  who  were  selected 
for  the  broadcast.  Representatives 
from  WRUL  were  in  the  plant 
last  Friday  and  went  from  depart- 
ment to  department  interviewing 
employees  first  hand — -employees 
who  were  completely  unprepared 
and  unrehearsed. 

Some  workers  spoke  in  English, 
others  in  their  native  tongues  and 
addressed  themselves  to  kinfolk 
abroad.  They  all  spoke  easily  and 
fluently  into  the  microphone,  for 
most  of  them  the  first  experience 
ever  of  this  kind.  As  they  spoke 
into  the  "mike”  their  message  was 
recorded  on  tape.  It  will  then  be 
edited  and  later  transcribed  and 
broadcast  to  foreign  countries  to 
help  fight  false  propaganda 
against  us. 

It  is  expected  that  the  program 
will  also  be  broadcast  from  a local 
station.  Notice  of  time  and  sta- 
tion will  be  announced  in  advance 
so  that  everyone  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  these  Plym- 
outh Cordage  employees  over  the 
air. 

Among  those  interviewed  were: 
George  Kaiser  of  No.  1 Mill,  who 
was  born  in  Germany  and  is  the 
oldest  employee  in  point  of  serv- 


ice; Katherine  Michel  of  No.  1 
Mill,  also  a native  of  Germany, 
who  has  recently  visited  in  that 
country:  Albert  E.  Osborn  of  No. 
2 Mill,  a native  of  England  who 
has  been  living  in  this  country 
for  about  three  years;  Matthew 
McKee,  foreman  in  No.  2 Mill, 
who  was  born  in  Ireland  and  who 
revisited  that  country  a few  years 
ago;  Adam  Vilcans  of  No.  3 Mill, 
a Latvian  refugee  who  came  to 
this  country  recently;  Walter  E. 
Carr  and  Lawrence  Mossey  of  the 
Rope  Room:  Serafin  Silva.  Ameg- 
lio  Fortini  and  Daniel  Fratus  of 
the  Receiving  Department;  Stan- 
ley Cheney,  manager  of  the  Fiber 
Department:  and  William  A. 

Scherff,  Advertising  Manager.  It 
was  intended  that  President  E.  W. 
Brewster  be  included  in  the  broad- 
cast but  he  was  at  home  ill  on 
that  day.  He  is  expected  to  be 
interviewed  at  a later  date. 


Righl  Here,  Santa 


“And  this  is  Santa’s  seat,”  is 
j probably  what  little  Cathrine 
j Frances  Ruemker,  ten-month-old 
I daughter  of  Arthur  Ruemker  of 
j No.  1 Mill  Basement,  is  saying  to 
herself  gleefully. 


GERMAN  EXCHANGE 
STUDENTS  VISIT  HERE 

A group  of  nine  German  men 
who  are  studying  at  Harvard  on 
an  exchange  basis  visited  the 
plant  on  November  21  as  part  of 
their  field  study.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents were  lawyers  who  are  pre- 
paring to  go  into  German  civil 
service. 

The  young  men  were  taken 
through  the  plant  by  Superin- 
tendent R.  C.  Weaver.  Following 
luncheon  at  Harris  Hall  they 
raised  questions  on  advertising 
which  were  answered  by  Adver- 
tising Manager  W.  A.  Scherff. 


ENGAGEMENT 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Joan  Lucille  Blewett 
of  Highland  Falls,  New  York,  to 
Reginald  Anthony  Correa,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antone  Correa,  who 
are  both  employed  here,  Mr.  Cor- 
rea in  No.  2 Mill  and  Mrs.  Correa 
in  Harris  Hall. 

Miss  Blewett  is  a graduate  of 
Highland  Falls  High  School  and 
the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital 
and  is  employed  at  West  Point. 
Sgt.  Correa  is  a graduate  of  Plym- 
outh High  School  and  is  stationed 
at  West  Point  with  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  Band. 
They  plan  a spring  wedding. 


Chip  Off  The  Old  Block 


If  you’ve  been  wondering  why  the  bass  fishing  hasn’t  been 
so  good  out  here  in  the  bay,  this  picture  will  give  you  part  of 
the  answer.  It  seems  that  the  Tracys  — Don,  Sr.  and  Don,  Jr.  — 
have  gotten  them  all.  Well,  perhaps  not  all,  but  they  caught 
quite  a few  of  them.  During  Don’s  two  weeks’  vacation  they 
caught  81  of  them  weighing  over  800  pounds  and  one  day  father 
and  son  caught  34  of  them.  This  picture  represents  a typical 
day’s  catch  — 15  bass  weighing  a total  of  146  pounds.  It’s  all 
in  knowing  where  to  go,  they  claim,  and  pass  on  this  tip:  “Just 
follow  the  path  of  the  gulls.”  Don,  Jr.,  who  is  eight,  recently 
landed  a 271j>  pounder. 
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CREDIT  UNION  DECLARES  21/4% 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 
Compiled  by  John  A.  Smith 
Acting:  Treasurer 

The  Statement  of  Condition  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 
1950  as  certified  to  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Corporation  is  as  follows: 


BALANCE  SHEET 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  Deposit,  General  Account  

Savings  Bank  Deposits  

Co-operative  Bank  Shares  

Co-operative  Bank  Certificates  

United  States  Bonds  

Bank  Stock  

Personal  Loans  

Real  Estate  Loans  

Furniture  and  Fixtures 


$16,981.68 

20,700.30 

21,488.15 

14,000.00 

143,412.13 

7,475.00 

47,537.95 

55,439.40 

479.32 


Total  Assets  $327,513.93 

LIABILITIES 

Shares  $302  831  11 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Ass’n  Deposits  '535  74 

Social  Security  Tax — Federal  719 

Income  Tax  4 02 

Due  Mortgage  3,900.00 


Total  Liabilities 
RESERVES  & SURPLUS 


$307,278.66 


JOHN  A.  SMITH 


Reserve — Guaranty  Fund 
Undivided  Earnings  . . 
Profit  and  Loss,  1950  . . 


$11,947.85 

1,291.48 

6,995.94 


John  A.  Smith  Named 


GRAND  TOTAL — All  Accounts 


$327,513.93 


Credit  Union  Treas. 


PROFIT  & LOSS 

REVENUE 


Entrance  Fees  

$20.75 

$20.75 

Gross  Interest  on  Personal  Loans 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

Interest  on  United  States  Bonds 

Interest  on  Co-operative  Bank  Shares 

Interest  on  Co-operative  Bank  Certificates 
Interest  on  Bank  Stock  . 

Interest  on  Mortgages 

$4,709.67 

823.82 

3,776.50 

1,113.21 

438.50 

345.00 

1,364.92 

12,571.62 

Collection  Fees  on  Savings  Bank  Insurance 

Premiums  

United  States  Bond  Redemption  Fees 

$597.08 

29.85 

626.93 

TOTAL  GROSS  REVENUE 

LESS 

Interest  Refunded  on  Personal  Loans 

Accrued  Interest  on  United  States  Bonds 

$462.38 

55.26 

$13,219.30 

517.64 

EXPENSE 

Operating  Expenses 

Depreciation  on  Office  Equipment 

$5,616.49 

68.48 

$12,701.66 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  $5,684  97 

RESERVES  TRANSFERRED  TO  GUARANTY  FUND 
Entrance  Fees  $20.75 

10%  Gross  Earnings  1 268  09 

6,973.81 

NET  PROFIT 

$5,727.85 

Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

Howard  B.  Devitt 
Robert  V.  Holmes 
Robert  C.  Torrance 
Donald  J.  Lewis 
Eleanor  M.  Given 
Alfred  N.  Gifford 
John  S.  Cavacco,  Jr. 
Freeman  C.  Robertson 
John  A.  Ghelli 
Harold  Stanghellini 
Ralph  Imlay 
William  G.  Clements 
NO.  2 MILL 

Custodio  Lopes 
Waldo  A.  Braley 
Edward  J.  Tache 
John  Monteiro.  Jr. 
Herbert  A.  Eddy 
Vilma  R.  Monti 
Dorothy  Santos 
Adeline  Tavares 
Francis  J.  Vermeiren 
Robert  F.  Marshall 
Robert  F.  Govoni 
Levi  Emerick 
40.  3 MILL 

John  R.  Yates 
Maynard  Swift 
Raymond  L.  Putnam 
Charles  A.  Kallio 
Gerald  H.  Stevenson 
Melvin  A.  Sampson 
Annette  Cavacco 
Austin  E.  Nickerson 
Florence  Luce 


Mary  Souza 
Dino  J.  Borsari 
Thomas  R.  McNeill 
Toivo  M.  Maki 
Edward  Scanlon 
John  E.  Giammarco 
Percy  Hodgkins 
Adam  Vilcans 
Lewis  N.  Babcock 
ROPE  ROOM 

Robert  C.  Bonney 
Denis  G.  Ingham 
Andrew  A.  Gomes 
RECEIVING  DEPT. 

Joseph  J.  Furtado,  Jr. 
Manuel  Almeida 
PLANT  ENGINEER’S  OFFICE 
Earl  Sampson 
BILLING  DEPT. 

Jeanette  Durant 
ACCOUNTING  DEPT. 

Arthur  Slamin 

i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  ] 

»-  ■ 


Employees  having  25  years  or 
more  of  service  during  the  month 


of  November,  1950: 

Robert  Armstrong  40  years 

Evaristo  Furtado  35  years 

Joseph  V.  Minelli  35  years 

Samuel  Christie  35  years 

Oliver  Gavoni  25  years 

Manuel  G.  Cadose,  Jr.  25  years 

Joe  Guidaboni  25  years 

Jesse  P.  Robbins  25  years 

Antone  L.  Bent,  Jr.  25  years 

Manuel  M.  Vaz  25  years 

Simplicio  Cabral  25  years 

Robert  J.  Brown  25  years 


John  A.  Smith,  head  of  the 
Grounds  Department,  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Credit  Union  at  a meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  held  on 
Monday,  November  27th.  He  suc- 
ceeds William  A.  Gilman,  who  has 
held  that  office  for  16  years  and 
who  has  given  it  up  because  of 
the  pressure  of  other  duties.  Mr. 
Gilman  retains  an  active  interest 
in  the  Credit  Union  and  still 
serves  as  director  and  clerk. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  mem- 
bers held  on  November  24th,  a 
dividend  of  2^4  per  cent,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  V4  per  cent 
over  last  year,  was  voted  be  paid 
on  members’  shares  as  of  October 
31,  1950. 

It  was  noted  at  this  meeting 
that  since  last  year,  total  shares 
have  decreased  by  $1205.61;  out- 
standing personal  loan  balances 
have  been  increased  by  $11,000.07 
and  real  estate  loans  have  been 
increased  by  $26,364.06. 

The  number  of  members  has  in- 
creased from  973  to  1001,  but  per- 
centagewise there  was  a decrease 
Tom  95  per  cent  to  78  per  cent  of 
he  working  force,  as  there  are 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS 
HOLD  CONFERENCE 

The  Company’s  district  man- 
agers met  here  last  week  Monday 
through  Wednesday  for  one  of 
their  regular  sales  conferences. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were  keeping  sales  budgets  in  line 
with  fiber  supply  and  the  increase 
in  price  on  most  of  our  products 
announced  to  our  customers  on 
December  14th. 

District  representatives  present 
were  C.  H.  Babington,  New 
Orleans;  A.  L.  Bergman,  Chicago; 
W.  C.  Bryant,  San  Francisco; 
W.  H.  Granger,  New  York;  N.  H. 
Horton,  Chicago;  W.  H.  Painter, 
Chicago;  and  L.  F.  Southwick, 
Boston. 

From  the  Plymouth  sales  organi- 
zation there  were  present  E.  G. 
Rcos,  B.  B.  Bradley,  W.  A.  Scherff, 
R.  S.  Bailey  and  S.  H.  Brewster. 
The  group  was  addressed  at  vari- 
ous times  by  E.  W.  Brewster, 
Charles  MacKinnon,  F.  C.  Hilton 
and  Stanley  Cheney. 


DIVIDEND 


WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN 


several  hundred  more  employees 
working  here  now  over  a year  ago. 

Mr.  Smith  reported  an  average 
weekly  amount  collected  of 
$6299.51,  an  average  amount  per 
member  of  $6.29.  The  average 
amount  of  share  balance  per  mem- 
ber is  $302.53.  The  total  credit  ex- 
tended during  the  year  to  419 
members  totaled  $102,486.10.  'The 
average  loan  amounted  to  $244.59. 
Total  of  personal  loans  made 
since  incorporation  is  $970,397.61. 

This  year’s  net  profit  amounted 
to  $5,727.85,  an  increase  of  $952.99 
over  last  year. 

Sidney  Merry  and  Baxter  B. 
Moore  were  elected  directors,  Mr. 
Moore  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  C.  Brooks  Hudson.  Officers  and 
directors  of  the  corporation  are 
as  follows: 

President,  H.  G.  Roberts;  Vice- 
president,  Roland  S.  Bailey;  treas- 
urer, John  A.  Smith;  Auditing 
Committee,  Walter  J.  Thom,  John 
J.  Nutterville,  and  John  Bailey; 
Credit  Committee,  George  Ander- 
son, Ephraim  L.  Bartlett,  Amedio 
Barufaldi,  Charles  G.  Darsch,  Leo 
Jaeger;  Investment  Committee, 
H.  G.  Roberts,  William  A.  Gil- 
man, Leo  Jaeger,  and  John  A. 
Smith;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Wil- 
liam A.  Gilman. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE  — in  very  good  con- 
dition, black  and  white  Fair- 
mount  combination  stove.  William 
N.  Dries,  10  Standish  Court,  Plym- 
outh, No.  2 Mill  at  night. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES  for  sale. 

Court  street,  opposite  Rope- 
walk  Court.  “The  best  looking 
trees  in  town.”  Reasonable  prices, 
free  delivery.  Also  holly  for  sale. 
Tel.  1818-W  or  contact  Ed  Costa 
or  Jim  Kaiser,  No.  2 Mill. 


FOR  SALE  — Yarns  and  knitting 
accessories;  also  baby  shower 
gifts.  Cadman’s,  Standish  Avenue, 
opposite  Perry’s  Market.  Op  n 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  only  from  7 to  9 p.m. 


THE  PRESENT 
with  a FUTURE 
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i RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

U-  ■ I.  — » 

AMEGUO  FORTINI 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
James  Souza  on  the  death  of  his 
father. 

John  Pickles  is  now  working  in 
the  Rope  Covering  Room. 

The  SS  “Diane”  docked  here  at 
8 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 21.  Approximately  twenty- 
six  hours  later  her  cargo  of  2796 
bales  of  Haitian  Sisal  had  been 
discharged  and  she  sailed  on 
Thanksgiving  morning. 

Carlo  Manzotti  has  returned  to 
work  after  a few  days  at  home 
with  an  injured  back  received 
when  he  fell  between  two  cars 
while  attempting  to  hook  a bale. 

Conflicting  proverbs;  “Today  is 
the  tomorrow  you  worried  about 
yesterday”  doesn’t  exactly  concur 
with  “It’s  later  than  you  think.” 

New  faces  on  the  Receiving  De- 
partment platform  include  Sam 
Pinetti,  Alfred  Govoni  and  Warren 
Kelly,  all  from  No.  2 Mill. 

John  Ramos  is  at  home  con- 
valescing from  a knee  operation 
which  he  underwent  at  a Boston 
hospital. 

The  SS  “Balia”  with  7000  bales 
of  Mexican  Henequen  in  her  hold 
arrived  here  in  the  early  after- 
noon of  November  30th.  Early  the 
next  morning  discharging  began 
and  she  was  empty  on  the  after- 
noon of  December  2nd.  She  sailed 
the  same  day  on  the  postmeridian 
tide. 

By  far  and  wide  Guy  Lombardo 
and  his  Royal  Canadians  are  still 
the  tops  in  dance  music  and  have 
a following  that  many  band  lead- 
ers would  envy.  In  a field  where 
competition  is  razor-keen,  and  the 
pitfall  of  obscurity  a major  men- 
ace, the  “sweetest  music  this  side 
of  heaven”  enjoys  a popularity 
second  to  none.  For  over  a quarter 
of  a century  this  brand  of  har- 
mony has  been  delighting  millions 
of  fans  from  coast  to  coast  and 
each  tune  is  as  stimulating  and 
invigorating  as  a fresh  issue  of 
Time.  An  outstanding  feature  of 
the  band  is  the  twin  pianos,  one 
of  them  operated  by  the  manipu- 
lating fingers  of  Buddy  Brennan, 
the  same  chap  who  entertained 
thousands  of  GI’s  by  his  brisk 
tickling  of  the  ivories  at  the 
Hickson  Theater  in  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia,  during  1942  and  1943. 
Boogy  - woogy  was  his  specialty 
and  the  boys  incessantly  clamored 
for  more  after  each  number.  At 
Fieldston-on-the-Atlantic  on  the 
evening  of  June  22,  1949,  Buddy 
Brennan  and  I reminisced  about 
the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  life  at  Camp 
Edwards  and  the  grueling  34-day 
voyage  to  Melbourne,  Australia, 
during  the  dark  days  of  early  '42. 
In  these  days  of  fear  and  anxiety 
and  after-supper  radio  commen- 
tators with  their  dire  predictions, 
Guy  Lombardo's  music  is  a most 
pleasant  and  welcome  relief. 


BALLA  RETURNS 
ON  JANUARY  5 

The  SS  Balia,  which  was  here 
on  November  30th  to  discharge  a 
cargo  of  7.000  bales  of  Mexican 
sisal,  will  be  back  on  or  about 
January  5th,  with  another  cargo 
of  7,000  bales. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

Back  from  their  respective  va- 
cations are  Steve  Reed,  Ruth  Ash- 
ley, and  Marion  Rudolph.  Don 
MacLean  used  his  to  drive  to 
Montreal,  and  he  also  spent  some 
time  visiting  relatives  in  New 
York  City. 

Gert  Whibley  and  Mildred 
Priestley  saw  “A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire”  during  its  recent  Boston 
run. 

The  accounting  department  gave 
Gene  Redlon  a farewell  party  in 
the  office  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 1st.  He  was  given  a new 
alarm  clock  while  the  cokes  flowed 
like  champagne.  While  Gene  is 
taking  over  as  office  manager  at 
our  Federal  Fibre  division,  his 
position  here  has  been  filled  by 
Arthur  Slamin  of  Wellesley. 

Leona  'Vannah  Elwell,  formerly 
of  the  purchasing  department,  be- 
came the  mother  of  an  eight- 
pound  son  in  Rockland,  Maine,  on 
December  6th. 


Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
Edith  Van  Amburgh  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Louis,  on  Decem- 
ber 9th. 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS 

OLIVE  LAINE 

We  are  all  glad  to  see  Vincent 
Vernazzaro  back  to  work  after 
being  out  sick  so  long.  Upon  his 
return  to  work  he  received  his  25- 
year  pin. 

I haven’t  heard  of  anyone 
boasting  of  shooting  a deer  the 
last  week,  so  I guess  as  far  as 
No.  2 Mill  is  concerned.  Deer  Week 
was  a total  loss. 

As  I won't  see  you  again  in  the 
“News”  until  after  the  holidays 
I'd  like  to  wish  you  all  a Merry 
Christmas  and  a very  Happy  New 
Year. 


VACANT  COMPANY 
HOUSES  POSTED 

Notices  of  vacant  Company 
houses  have  been  posted  as  fol- 
lows: 

A six-room  house  at  lA  South 
Spooner  street,  formerly  occupied 
by  Mrs.  George  Thom. 

A six-room  house  at  35  South 
Spooner  street,  formerly  occupied 
by  Mrs.  George  Fox. 

A six-room  house  on  Bourne 
street,  previously  occupied  by  the 
late  James  Souza. 

Applications  for  these  houses 
will  be  received  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  until  De- 
cember 18th. 


Houses  Assigned 

The  House  Assignment  Com- 
mittee reports  that  the  vacant 
houses  posted  last  month  have 
been  assigned  as  follows: 

House  88,  tenement  2 at  27 
Cordage  Terrace  to  Gilbert  Ta- 
vares. 

House  6,  tenements  3 and  7 at 
Ropewalk  Court  to  Lester  Nicker- 
son. 


Tm  mighty  glad  I didn’t  live 
When  Knighthood  was  in  flower 
I much  prefer  our  modern  clothes, 
(And  modern  pay  per  hour.) 


Meet  The  Rabbettes 


Above,  a group  of  Rabbettes 
in  a practice  session.  The  next 
time  they  perform  those  stands 
will  be  filled.  Right,  an  even 
half-dozen  of  the  attractive 
Rabbettes  of  Mesa,  Arizona, 
Public  Schools,  pose  for  a picture 
while  they  demonstrate  the  art 
of  trick  rope-spinning. 


When  you’re  looking  for  exer- 
cise in  the  hardy  Southwest,  you’re 
apt  to  think  of  a horse  ...  or  a 
rope.  Rope  spinning  is  something 
of  a habit  among  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts  and  some  schools  in  that 
area. 

Outstanding  among  the  units  are 
the  Rabbettes  of  the  Mesa  Public 
Schools,  Mesa,  Arizona.  This 
group  has  been  operating  for 
fourteen  years  and  each  year  some 
four  hundred  girls  try  out  for  the 
eighty  to  one  hundred  places  to  be 
filled. 

The  Rabbettes,  very  much  in  de- 
mand, supply  the  entertainment 
between  halves  at  football  games, 

RETIREMENT  PLAN  HAS 
SIX  NEW  MEMBERS 

New  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Retirement  Plan  include 
the  following:  Francis  Rapose  of 
No.  1 Mill,  Edward  Cadose  of  the 
Rope  Room,  Bella  Testoni  of  the 
Statistical  Department,  George 
Muller  of  the  New  York  Office, 
Delbert  Boll  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, and  Robert  Ladd  of  the 
Pacific  District. 

DEFENDS  GOVERNOR 
IN  REVOLUTION 

Vivid  pictures  from  magazines 
and  newspapers  showing  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Gov- 
ernor don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  have 
been  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adrian  Grave,  both  of  whom  are 
employed  here. 

In  many  of  the  pictures  their 
son,  Adrian,  Jr.,  formerly  an  em- 
ployee of  No.  2 Mill,  is  featured 
prominently  as  he  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Puerto  Rican  police 
force. 

In  his  letter  Adrian  describes 
the  bloody  uprising  on  October  30 
in  which  he  took  part,  coming  to 
the  defense  of  the  governor.  The 
shooting  foray  was  part  of  _ the 
nationalist  revolution  which  also 
threatened  the  life  of  President 
Truman. 

Young  Adrian  left  his  job  here 
in  June,  1948,  to  return  to  Puerto 
Rico  where  he  had  been  stationed 
while  in  the  service  and  where  he 
met  his  wife.  He  has  served  on 
the  police  force  since  he  has  been 
on  the  island. 


perform  in  parades  and  at  com- 
munity affairs.  They  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  school  band 
known  as  the  Jack  Rabbit  Band. 

Led  by  the  current  Rabbette  Di- 
rector. Miss  Marjorie  Entz,  the 
girls  put  on  a deft  show,  skillfully 
twirling  their  ropes  to  music.  Their 
rope-spinning  tricks  have  equally 
tricky  names  like  “handshake”; 
small  butterfly:  roll-over;  vertical 
loop;  juggle;  wedding  ring. 

Mesa,  Arizona,  is  one  place 
where  rope  gets  a big  hand! 

ATTEND  STATE 
CIO  CONVENTION 

A delegation  from  Local  692 
attended  the  CIO  state  conven- 
tion at  Springfield  on  November 
30.  The  representatives  who  were 
present  included  President  Larry 
Mossey,  Alfred  Costa  of  No.  1 
Mill,  John  Tavares  of  No.  3 Mill 
and  Clyfton  Wood,  Receiving  De- 
partment. 

The  main  topics  were  legislative 
problems  and  nomination  and 
election  of  officers  at  which  all 
present  officers  retained  office. 
Pres.  Rieve  gave  a talk  on  the 
military  and  economic  situations 
that  face  us  today. 


1 HARRIS  HALL  j 

RENO  ZAMMARCHI 

The  annual  Stockholders  Meet- 
ing and  luncheon  were  held  here 
at  Harris  Hall  on  December  6, 
with  an  even  300  in  attendance. 
Lobster  Newburg  and  Roast  Sir- 
loin were  served  as  the  main 
courses  backed  by  a well  rounded 
menu.  For  dessert  ice  cream  pat- 
ties bearing  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  trademark  were  served. 
A variety  of  different  colored 
miniature  balls  of  sisal  twine  were 
given  out  as  souvenirs  to  each 
stockholder. 

On  November  29,  30  and  Decem- 
ber 1st  the  annual  St.  Mary’s 
Variety  Musical  Show  enjoyed 
three  successful  showings  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium. 

Manuel  Motta  recently  became 
a grandfather  for  the  first  time, 
the  apple  of  his  eye  being  a 
bouncing  baby  girl. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
AND  BY-LAWS  OF  O.  C.  M.  R.  A. 

At  the  December  members’  meeting  of  Old  Colony  Mutual 
Relief  Association,  the  following  changes  in  the  by-laws  were 
submitted.  This  is  intended  to  be  the  Secretary’s  notification 
of  proposed  changes  which  will  be  submitted  for  ratification 
and  approval  at  the  January  members’  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
Friday,  January  12,  at  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club. 

NOTICE 

To  All  Members  of  O.C.M.R.A. 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  our  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, I am  hereby  notifying  you  of  the  following  proposed 
amendments : 

Constitution  Article  III,  Section  1 

To  read — The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice-Pi'esident,  Secretary  and  Treasm’er,  who 
shall  serve  one  year;  and  five  Trustees,  each  to  serve  two 
years,  two  to  be  elected  one  year,  and  three  the  next  year 
and  so  on. 

By-Laws  Article  IV,  Section  1 

To  read — Disability  benefits.  Every  member  in  good  standing 
who  is  incapacitated  by  accident  or  sickness  so  as  to  render 
him  incapable  of  work,  is  entitled  to  disability  benefits 
based  on  the  rate  at  which  his  dues  are  paid  to  the  Dis- 
ability Fund.  Any  member  whose  dues  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $5.20  per  year  shall  receive  a single  benefit  of  not 
over  $5.00  per  week.  Any  member  whose  dues  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $10.40  per  year  shall  receive  a double  benefit 
of  not  over  $10.00  per  week.  Payment  of  all  disability 
benefits  will  be  made  only  provided  disability  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  member. 
Pregnancy  and  any  sickness  resulting  therefrom  shall  not 
be  considered  for  benefits. 

By-Laws  Article  IV,  Section  12 

To  read — Death  Benefits  not  to  exceed  $200.00  from  the  Charter 
Members  Memorial  Fund  may  be  paid  on  the  death  of 
members.  The  amount  paid  for  funeral  expenses  by  the 
Association,  on  behalf  of  any  member  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  customary  death  benefit  and  shall  not 
exceed  $200.00. 

By-Laws  Article  IV,  Section  13 

To  read— Upon  recommendation  of  the  Trustees  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Association,  the  weekly  disability  bene- 
fits may  be  increased  to  the  maximum  legal  limit  of  $10.00 
or  decreased. 

By-Laws  Article  VI,  Section  7 

Addition  of  the  following — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer 
to  see  that  such  annual  statement  or  report  as  may  be 
required  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and 
Insurance  on  the  forms  provided  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes. 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  A.  LEIDLOFF,  Secretary. 
These  amendments  are  necessary  to  meet  requirements  of 
recent  statutes  applicable  to  unincorporated  Mutual  Benefit 
Associations. 


O.C.M.R.A.  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Men’s  Club  on  Monday, 
December  11th,  this  being  an  ad- 
journed meeting  due  to  there  not 
being  enough  meml|ers  present 
to  constitute  a quorum  on  Friday, 
December  8th. 

The  following  recommendations 
of  the  Trustees  were  presented 
and  voted: 

1 1.  That  the  sick  benefit  be  $10.00 

i per  week  for  double  benefit  mem- 
i bership  and  $5.00  per  week  for 
single  benefit  memberships,  such 
benefits  to  start  on  the  eighth 
day  of  disability,  until  further 
notice. 

I 2.  That  the  salaries  and  expense 
I allowances  of  the  officers,  begin- 
1 ning  January  1,  1951,  be  as  fol- 
I lows:  President,  Salary  $35.00  per 
I year.  Expense  allowance,  $30.00. 

Treasurer,  Salary,  $15.00  per  year. 
' No  expense  allowance.  Secretary, 
j Salary,  $100.00  per  year.  No  ex- 
j pense  allowance, 
j 3.  That  no  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
I retary  be  appointed  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  membership  dues 


are  now  collected  through  the 
Credit  Union. 

4.  That  salaries,  expense  allow- 
ances of  officers  and  other  ex- 
penses be  charged:  10%  to  Char- 
ter Members  Memorial  Fund  and 
90%  to  Disability  Benefit  Fund. 

5.  That  the  annual  financial 
statement  of  the  Association  be 
published  in  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age News  in  January  and  that 
copies  of  this  issue  be  sent  to 
members  not  now  in  the  active 
employ  of  the  Company.  Also  that 
the  January  meeting,  at  which 
the  financial  statement  is  read, 
be  held  at  the  regular  meeting 
place,  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club. 

6.  That  the  President  appoint 
a Publicity  Committee  of  as  many 
members  as  he  sees  fit,  to  further 
the  aims,  purposes,  and  activities 
of  the  Association. 

The  Trustees’  Report  to  the 
members  indicated  that  again  this 
year  gains  will  prevail  for  both 
the  Charter  Members  Memorial 
Fund  and  the  Disability  Benefit 
Fund. 

Nominations  were  received  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1951: 

President,  Walter  Carr;  Vice- 
president,  Orrin  Slade;  Secretary, 
William  Leidloff;  Treasurer,  John 
Nutterville;  Trustee  for  one  year, 
William  Masi. 


Northwest  Passage  Conqueror 


Re-Rigged  With 

The  famous  sloop  GJOA  used 
by  the  intrepid  Arctic  explorer, 
Roald  Amundsen,  in  conquering 
the  Northwest  Passage,  was  re- 
cently restored  and  presented  as 
a San  Francisco  landmark,  and 
for  her  standing  and  running  rig- 
ging, Plymouth  cordage  was  se- 
lected. The  re-rigging  of  the  craft 
was  an  important  feature  in  the 
restoration  and  was  done  by  Vic 
Knudsen,  widely  known  West 
Coast  rigger,  who  had  to  go  back 
40  years  and  more  to  duplicate  the 
rigging  of  that  time. 

All  shrouds  are  wormed,  par- 
celled and  served  with  spunyarn 
the  full  length  with  eyes  fitted 
around  the  masthead.  The  lower 
ends  of  shrouds  have  been  turned 
back  and  are  set  up  with  rope 
lanyards  and  are  rattled  down 
with  hemp  ratlines.  This  type  of 
rigging  had  not  been  made  in  San 
Francisco  for  forty  years,  but  it 
was  necessaiy  to  do  so  on  the 
“Gjoa”  in  order  to  preserve  the 
authenticity. 

The  “Gjoa”  was  originally  built 
in  1872  in  Norway,  but  it  was 
not  until  1900  that  Amundsen  be- 
came interested  in  the  little  ship. 
He  was  looking  around  for  a shal- 
low draft  vessel  in  which  he  hoped 
to  navigate  the  treacherous  un- 
charted lanes  of  the  Northwest 


Plymouth  Rope 


The  famous  sloop  “Gjoa,”  the 
only  vessel  of  any  kind  ever  to 
conquer  the  Northwest  Passage, 
now  stands  in  her  basin  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  as  a landmark  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  Arctic 
explorer,  Roald  Amundsen. 


Passage.  When  he  finally  arrived 
in  Nome,  Alaska,  in  August,  1906, 
his  fame  and  that  of  the  “Gjoa” 
were  firmly  established. 

The  famous  sloop  was  presented 
to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  in 
1909  and  later  placed  in  her  pres- 
ent location  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
In  1939  the  Gjoa  Foundation  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving this  landmark  and  recon- 
struction work  was  begun  in  De- 
cember, 1948,  and  completed  this 
year. 


Vic  Knudsen,  widely  known  rigger,  installed  all  the  standing 
and  running  rigging.  He  chose  Plymouth  cordage  for  the  job. 


■ - I 

Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


December,  1930 

This  year  the  office  girls  omit- 
ted their  regular  Christmas  party 
and  contributed  the  money  to 
charity.  The  sum  of  $25.50  was 
collected  and  given  to  the  nurses 
to  distribute. 

The  whist  parties  recently 
started  by  the  Card  Committee 
at  the  Cordage  Club  have  been  a 
great  success.  Ted  Masi  is  in 
charge  and  has  conducted  the 
parties  in  grand  style. 

Those  who  tuned  in  during 
the  broadcast  of  the  Internation- 
al Fishermen’s  races  held  off 
Gloucester  early  last  month  heard 
Ralph  L.  Drew  of  our  Manufactur- 
ing Order  Department  announcing 
the  progress  of  the  races.  The  win- 
ning boat,  Gertrude  L.  Thibaud, 
was  equipped  100%  with  Plymouth 
Manila  Rope. 


The  Company  recently  pur- 
chased a four-story  building  at 
296  State  street,  Boston,  and  has 
established  an  office  and  storage 
warehouse  there.  The  personnel 
of  the  Boston  Sales  Branch  is  as 
follows:  Fred  A.  Jenks,  Lawrence 
F.  Southwick,  Mary  B.  Deans,  Sam 
Goulart  and  Amedio  Barufaldi. 

The  engagement  is  announced 
of  Jesse  P.  Robbins  to  Lois 
Churchill. 

The  golf  committee  consisting 
of  Peter  Smith,  chairman,  Norman 
Grey  and  Ted  Masi,  are  planning 
a tournament  in  a short  while  to 
give  everyone  a chance  to  show 
their  prowess  with  the  putter  and 
golf  ball. 

Practice  for  the  1950  basketball 
season  has  started  with  Jim  Ber- 
ardi  at  the  helm  this  year. 
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REPORT  CHANGES  IN 
EXEMPTIONS  NOW 

If  you  expect  your  exemptions 
for  1951  to  be  different  from  what 
they  are  now,  or  if  your  own 
status  will  change  in  1951,  you 
should  file  a new  withholding  ex- 
emption certificate  (Form  W-4) 
immediately. 

You  must  file  a new  W-4  if 
your  exemptions  for  1951  will  be  ! 
less  than  they  are  now.  For  ex-  j 
ample,  if: 

a.  Your  wife,  child,  dependent 
parent  or  any  other  dependent 
died  during  1950; 

b.  You  no  longer  support  a de- 
pendent for  whom  you  were  en- 
titled to  an  exemption  in  1950;  or 

c.  You  expect  one  of  your  de- 
pendents will  receive  an  income 
of  $500  or  more  in  1951. 

You  should  also  file  a new  W-4 
if  you  believe  your  exemptions  for 
1951  will  be  greater  than  they 
are  now,  although  you  are  not 
compelled  to  do  so. 

If  you  will  be  65  before  Janu- 
ary 2,  1952,  you  can  claim  for  all 
of  1951  the  extra  exemption  that 
is  allowed  to  those  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older.  This  extra 
exemption  may  be  claimed  for  a 
wife  (or  husband)  who  will  be 
65  before  January  2,  1952,  and 
does  not  claim  the  exemption  on 
a separate  certificate. 

Your  withholding  exemption 
certificate  (Form  W-4)  once  filed 
remains  in  effect  until  a new  one 
is  filed.  Therefore,  the  Company 
will  continue  to  withhold  income 
taxes  for  1951  on  the  basis  of  the 
certificate  they  now  have  unless 
you  file  a new  certificate. 

The  proper  forms  for  withhold- 
ing exemptions  ai’e  available  at 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment where  any  employee  can 
obtain  correct  information 
help  in  filling  them  out. 


WINS  TROPHY 
AT  HOBBY  SHOW 

Control  - line  flyer  Joseph 
Marques  of  the  Machine  Shop 
was  awarded  a cup  trophy  at  the 
hobby  show  at  Mechanics  Hall, 
Boston,  on  November  7 for  win- 
ning a race  with  one  of  his  model 
planes.  His  model  was  flown  in 
a race  at  Boston  Common  on  Oc- 
tober 29  winning  at  a speed  of 
126  miles  per  hour. 

This  trophy  was  just  another 
in  a long  series  of  awards  for  Joe. 
Other  recent  honors  include  first 
prize  in  a New  England  club  meet 
held  in  Brockton  in  which  clubs 
from  Boston,  Worcester,  Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket,  Taunton  and 
many  other  cities  and  towns  were 
represented.  Joe’s  plane  won  the 
race  at  a speed  of  131  mph. 

At  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
in  October,  he  won  another  first 
prize,  clocking  a speed  of  150  mph. 
Another  first  prize  was  taken  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  with  a 
speed  of  126  mph. 


PIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
SOLD  AT  CAFETERIAS 

Employees  may  order  pies  for 
Christmas  through  Harris  Hall, 
provided  orders  are  placed  on  or 
before  December  20. 

The  pies  are  made  by  Table 
Talk  Pastry  Company  from  whom 
we  buy  the  pies  sold  daily  at  Har- 
ris Hall  and  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria. 
Any  kind  of  pie  made  by  the  pas- 
try company  may  be  ordered  for 
the  holiday.  Orders  may  be  left 
at  either  cafeteria  or  with  the 
girls  going  through  the  mills  with 
the  pastry  wagons. 

Price  for  pies  is  80  cents  each 
and  they  will  be  available  on  Fri- 
day, December  22. 

More  than  fifty  were  sold  for 
Thanksgiving  Day. 


The  world  is  full  of  willing  peo- 
and  , pie — some  willing  to  work,  and 
I the  rest  willing  to  let  them. 


A Winner  — With  Plymouth! 


A regular  feature  of  the  annual  Pendleton  Round-Up  is 
the  world’s  championship  calf-roping  contest  to  the  winner  of 
which  Plymouth  Cordage  presents  a gold  and  silver  belt  buckle. 
This  year’s  winner  was  Shoat  Webster  (left)  who  is  receiving 
the  buckle  from  Ralph  Schwalbe  (right),  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  Hamley  and  Company  of  Pendleton.  Lester  H.  Hamley,  presi- 
dent of  Hamley  and  Company  (center),  next  presented  Webster 
with  a pair  of  silver  spurs.  W’ rites  Bill  Bryant  of  our  San  Fran- 
cisco office:  “While  Shoat  is  a staunch  user  of  Plymouth  Lariat 
Rope,  the  pigging  string  under  his  belt  is  also  Plymouth-made, 
Plymouth  Ship  Brand  Manila  Rope.” 


GALA  CHRISTMAS  PARTY  TO  CLIMAX 
CORDAGE  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 


The  club  membership  drive  is  spearheaded  by  this  quartet  who 
have  done  much  of  the  work  of  recruiting  members.  Left  to  right, 
John  Pascoe,  Jesse  Rezendes,  Adolph  Wirtzburger  and  Bob  Martin. 


A gala  Christmas  party  on  the 
evening  of  December  21  will  cli- 
max the  all-out  membership  drive 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s 
Club.  The  party  will  be  open  to 
all  members  and  prospective 
members  for  1951. 

The  evening’s  festivities  will 
include  numerous  contests,  enter- 
tainment, prizes  and  refreshments 
and  promises  fun  for  all.  Among 
the  contests  which  are  lined  up 
are  bowling  matches,  pool  tourna- 
ments and  round  robin  ping-pong 
games,  with  all  of  the  winners  to 
be  awarded  prizes. 

The  evening’s  fun  will  begin  at 
7 o’clock  and  by  the  time  coffee 
is  poured  to  accompany  the  ham 
buffet  that  will  be  served,  the 
rooms  in  this  gracious  Colonial 
structure  should  be  resounding 
with  good  cheer. 

Elaborate  decorations,  both  in- 
doors and  out,  have  already  been 
set  up  to  add  a festive  holiday 
note. 

Heading  the  committee  in 
charge  is  George  Aldrovandi,  who 
is  assisted  by  Bob  Sampson,  Man- 
uel Motta,  Albert  Henry,  Andrew 
Brenner,  John  Scalabroni,  Ray 
Zupperoli,  Tote  Raymond,  Tony 
Rezendes,  Don  Cavicchi,  Bill 
Mayers,  Bunny  Thom,  Busty 
Roberts,  John  Pascoe,  Jesse  Re- 
zendes, Adolph  Wirtzburger,  Bill 
DeFelice,  John  Canevazzi  and 
Bob  Martin. 

The  club’s  membership  drive 


was  opened  this  fall  in  an  effort 
to  enroll  the  many  new  men  em- 
ployees who  have  joined  the  Com- 
pany. Membership,  however,  is 
not  limited  to  employees.  Any 
man  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over 
may  join  with  employees  admit- 
ted at  the  age  of  16.  Dues  are  but 
ten  cents  per  week  and  the  facili- 
ties offered  include  bowling,  pool 
tables,  ping-pong,  billiards,  card 
games,  library,  radio  and  tele- 
vision, new  magazines,  showers 
and  many  other  diversions. 

The  club  is  open  daily  from  12 
noon  to  11  p.m.  except  Sundays 
when  the  hours  are  from  1:30  to 
9:00  p.m.  A well  stocked  com- 
missary provides  candy,  ice  cream, 
cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  shaving 
supplies  and  other  small  articles 
at  lowest  prices. 

Applications  for  membership 
have  already  started  coming  in 
in  good  numbers  in  response  to 
the  more  than  1,000  letters  which 
have  been  sent  to  employees,  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  and 
other  men  who  the  committee 
felt  would  be  interested  in  join- 
ing the  club.  Future  activities  of 
the  club  will  depend  largely  on 
the  success  of  the  current  drive. 

Any  man  interested  in  applying 
for  membership  should  contact 
the  steward  at  the  club.  While 
annual  dues  are  $5.00,  they  need 
not  be  paid  all  at  once. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club 

CHRISTIVIAS  PARTY 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  21 

Members  and  Prospective  1951 
Members  are  Cordially  Invited 

COME  ONE  — COME  ALL! 

• Enleriainment 

• Plenty  of  Eats 

• Prizes  for  Bowling,  Ping  Pong  and  Pool 

• Fun  and  Loads  of  SURPRIZES 

• The  Fun  will  Start  at  7 p.m. 
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LOCAL  692  TO  BE 
INSTALLED  JAN.  27 

Officers  and  stewards  of  Local 
692,  TWUA,  will  be  inducted  into 
office  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 27th,  at  a mass  installation 
of  Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board 
to  be  held  at  Memorial  Hall.  The 
induction  will  be  followed  by  ad- 
dresses, a floor  show  and  danc- 
ing. 

Newly  elected  officers  and  stew- 
ards of  Local  692  who  were  elect- 
ed at  a meeting  on  December  17  th 
at  the  Young  America  Club  are 
as  follows: 

President,  Lawrence  Mossey; 
vice  president,  Joseph  Silva;  re- 
cording secretary,  Alvin  Guida- 
. boni;  Sergeant  - at  - arms,  Clifton 
I Wood;  executive  board,  Alfred 
Costa,  George  Griffin,  Lawrence 
j Kuhn,  Joseph  Ledo  and  John 
; Tavares;  chief  steward,  Lawrence 
I Mossey;  stewards.  No.  1 Mill 
Preparation,  Peter  Romano  and 
Christian  Miranda;  No.  1 Mill 
Spinning,  Frank  Cavacco;  Rope 
Room,  6-9-12  threads,  Roland 
Negretto;  Rope  Room,  24  thread 
up  and  Head  House,  Eugene  Ledo; 
No.  2 Mill  Preparation,  Middle 
I Floor,  Joseph  Furtado;  No.  2 Mill 
; Spinning,  Michele  DeFelice;  No. 
I 2 Mill  Preparation,  Top  Floor, 
James  Santos  and  John  Darcey; 

' No.  2 Mill  Spinning  and  Balling, 
: Antone  Ferreira  and  Jesse  Ta- 
vares (tied);  No.  3 Mill,  John 
Tavares;  Tar  House  and  Reclaim- 
ing, Lawrence  Mossey;  Commer- 
cial Twine,  John  Medeiros;  Ship- 
ping, James  Berardi;  Receiving, 
John  Pickles;  No.  1 Machine 
Shop,  Joseph  Mai-ques;  Steam 
and  Power,  George  Griffin;  Paint 
and  Carpenter  Shop,  Prank  Al- 
sheimer;  No.  2 and  3 Machine 
Shops,  Cecil  Crowell;  Grounds, 
Desidero  Zaniboni. 

Tellers  were  Parker  Northrup, 
Joe  M.  Silva,  George  Costa,  John 
Kuhn  and  August  Gomes. 


MR.  WILLIAMS  IN 
NEW  ORLEANS 

E.  T.  Williams,  assistant  plant 
superintendent,  has  left  for  New 
Orleans  where  he  will  manage  our 
Federal  Fibre  Mills  Division,  suc- 
ceeding F.  W.  Travers,  who  will 
return  to  Plymouth  within  a few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Williams’  transfer  is  tem- 
porary. He  remains  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Plymouth 
plant  and  will  return  here  when 
his  work  in  New  Orleans  is  fin- 
ished. His  family  will  continue 
to  live  here  on  Holmes  Terrace 
until  he  returns. 
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TWO  44-YEAR  MEN  RETIRE 


PETER  QUERZE 


Peter  Querze,  eighth  oldest  em- 
ployee in  point  of  seiwice  and 
the  man  who  perhaps  knows  more 
about  the  workings  of  a jenny 
spinner  than  anyone  else  in  the 
plant,  retired  on  January  1 after 
nearly  45  years  of  service. 

Since  coming  here  on  June  4, 
1906,  Peter  has  always  worked  on 
our  jenny  spinning  machines.  He 
has  invented  various  devices  to 
improve  the  jennies  and  has 
served  in  supervisory  capacities 
from  time  to  time. 

Retirement  will  not  spell  idle- 
ness for  Peter.  As  mentioned  in 
last  October’s  issue  of  the  CORD- 
AGE NEWS  when  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a feature  article,  he  owns 
thirteen  acres  of  land  on  which 
he  has  300  fruit  trees,  extensive 
fruit  and  vegetable  gax'dens, 
chickens  and  rabbits.  His  orchards 
are  his  special  pride  and  he  grows 
many  varieties  of  apples,  pears, 
cherries  and  other  fruits.  He  even 
has  one  tree  bearing  both  apples 
and  pears,  the  result  of  crossing 
a McIntosh  apple  with  a Bart- 
lett pear. 

In  former  years  when  the  Com- 
pany awarded  prizes  for  best 
garden  produce,  Peter  often  took 
prizes  for  he  has  always  had  a 
knack  for  making  things  grow. 

He  played  the  bass  tuba  in  the 
Cordage  band  for  many  years  and 
attended  many  of  the  outings  and 
other  functions  in  which  the  band 
participated. 

In  spite  of  his  many  enterprises, 
Peter  found  time  during  the  last 
war  to  participate  in  various 
civilian  defense  activities,  among 
them  air  raid  warden. 


FIRST  TO  JOIN 
PENSION  PLAN  IN  1951 

Sheldon  J.  Theis  of  Chicago  and 
Manuel  Braz  of  No.  2 Mill  are  the 
two  newest  members  to  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Retirement  Plan. 
Both  were  enrolled  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1951. 


GEORGE  BAGNELL 


George  Bagnell,  ninth  oldest 
employee  of  the  Company  and 
oldest  Grounds  Department  work- 
er in  point  of  service,  retired  on 
December  31st  after  more  than 
44  years  of  continuous  employ- 
ment. 

The  son  of  the  late  T.  Allen 
Bagnell,  for  many  years  the  Com- 
pany’s “travelling  representative,” 
George  came  to  work  here  on 
July  2,  1906.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  Company’s 
co-operative  store  in  North  Plym- 
outh, now  occupied  by  the  Butt- 
ner  Company.  When  the  store 
was  given  up  he  was  laid  off  for 
a short  time  and  then  came  to 
work  here  in  the  Carpenter  Shop 
under  William  Churchill. 

A short  time  later  a vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment and  George  was  transfeiTed 
there  where  he  has  been  since, 
serving  first  under  the  late  Walter 
Brown  and  more  recently  under 
John  A.  Smith. 

He  has  kept  many  of  the 
Grounds  Department  time  rec- 
ords, the  watchmen’s  clock  read- 
ings, has  been  in  charge  of  No.  1 
Mill  stockroom  and  plant  bulletin 
board  posting. 

Mr.  Bagnell  has  served  the  Com- 
pany in  many  other  capacities.  He 
was  a charter  member  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Band,  playing 
the  snare  drums,  and  also  served 
as  its  librarian.  He  participated 
in  the  Company’s  Labor  Day  pro- 
grams in  past  years  and  has  held 
several  offices  in  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Men’s  Club  includin'? 
vice  president  and  director.  He  is 
now  secretary-treasurer,  an  office 
he  has  held  for  many  years. 

He  is  past  Grand  and  an  active 
member  of  Mayflower  Lodge, 
I.O.O.F.,  and  a member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ma^achusetts. 
Other  club  affiliations  include 
Sagamore  Encampment  and  the 
Men’s  Club  of  the  Pilgrimage 
Church.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
was  a pool  player  of  local  renown 
and  won  several  trophies. 

His  many  outside  interests  and 


96^c  OF  ELIGIBLE 
HAVE  JOINED 
RETIREMENT  PLAN 

After  two  years  of  operation, 
96  percent  of  those  eligible  are 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Retirement  Plan  and  the 
Trust  Fund  is  in  a healthy  con- 
dition, as  indicated  in  the  table 
which  appears  on  page  2. 

Money  in  the  Trust  Fund  is 
held  in  trust  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  members  of  the  Plan  and  their 
beneficiaries.  Retii’ements  so  far 
have  been  few  in  number  — only 
46  altogether  — so  that  payments 
from  the  Fund  have  not  been  as 
large  as  they  will  be  in  future 
yeai-s.  As  the  Fund  continues  to 
be  built  up,  later  on,  as  more  and 
more  people  retire,  the  necessary 
money  will  be  available  to  pay 
their  pensions. 

The  Committee  emphasizes  that 
employes  should  remember  that 
the  Retirement  Plan  is  their  plan, 
designed  for  their  benefit,  and 
that  whenever  they  have  ques- 
tions about  it,  they  should  feel 
free  to  call  upon  the  secretary, 
John  Searles,  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  Charles 
MacKinnon  and  Henry  Keyser- 
ling.  The  secretary,  however,  has 
all  the  records  and  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  get  the  answers 
to  your  questions  most  i-eadily. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Retirement  Committee  ap- 
pears on  the  next  page. 


HOUSES  ASSIGNED 

Five  vacant  Company  houses 
have  been  assigned  by  the  House 
Assignment  Committee  as  follows: 

House  7,  tenement  6,  in  Wood 
Block,  Bourne  street,  to  Daniel 
Fratus  of  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment. 

House  84,  tenement  2,  at  lA 
South  Spooner  street,  to  Joe 
Freyermuth  of  the  Rope  Room. 

House  107,  tenement  2,  at  35 
South  Spooner  street,  to  Ronald 
MacDuffee  of  the  Machine  Shop. 

House  6,  tenement  7 at  Rope- 
walk  Court  to  John  Basenko,  No.  1 
Mill. 

House  6,  tenements  3 and  4 to 
Thomas  A.  Proctor  of  the  Rope 
Room. 

Work  is  already  under  way  on 
these  houses  and  the  new  tenants 
will  move  in  as  soon  as  possible. 


associations  are  certain  to  keep 
him  busy  during  the  years  of  his 
retirement. 
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THE  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  RETIREMENT  PLAN 
For  Employees  in  the  United  States 
Facts  and  Figures  after  the  Second  Year 
(as  of  July  31,  1950) 

Membership  in  the  Plan 


Men  573 

Women  101 

Total  674  ' 


Only  30  eligible  employees  are  not  members  of  the  Plan. 
During  the  second  year  36  retired  on  pension,  and  18  members 
terminated  membership  because  of  death,  withdrawal,  or  ter- 
mination of  employment.  Payments  to  members  because  of 
retirement,  termination,  etc.,  totalled  $22,175.98  during  the  year. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  RETIREMENT  PLAN 
ASSETS:  BALANCE  SHEET 


Cciwh 

Held  by  Trustee  $7,696.22 

In  Bank  1,886.60 

$9,582.82 

Accounts  Receivable — 

Accrued  Interest  .‘‘;7,307.37 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  31,860.14 

39,167.51 

Investments  (at  market — $472,911.87)  476,759.70 


LIABILITIES : 


$525,510.03 


Capital 

Contributions 

By  the  Company  for  Past  Service  $274,834.60 
By  the  Company  for  Future  Service  170,253.00 

By  the  Employees  90,528.20 

$535,615.80 

Net  excess  of  payments  to  employees  over  income 

from  investments  10,105.77 

$525,510.03 


The  funds  deposited  with  the  State  Street  Trust  Company 
as  Trustee  were  invested  as  follows: 

Common  Stocks: 

Utilities  $1,792.67 

Industrial  2,162.18 

Bank — Insurance  . 870.00 

$4,824.85 

Bonds: 

Government  Bonds  $360,722.07 

Railroad  34,988.78 

Public  Utility  76,224.00 

471,934.85 

Total  $476,759.70 


MUCH  ACTIVITY 
AT  COMPANY  PIER 

Two  freighters  docked  here  in 
rapid  succession  the  early  part  of 
January  and  two  more  are  ex- 
pected within  the  next  two  weeks. 

On  Friday,  January  5,  the 
“Balia”  arrived  bringing  in  7,000 
bales  of  henequen  and  129  bales 
of  sanseveria  from  Mexico.  She 
sailed  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 8 and  three  days  later  the 
“Diane”  docked  and  left  1,332 
bales  of  Haitian  sisal. 

The  “Bertha  Brovig”  is  due  to 
sail  from  Progresso,  Mexico,  on 
January  16  with  a full  cargo  of 
henequen  and  is  expected  here 
about  January  22.  Then,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  the  “Diane”  is  expected 
back  with  another  shipment  of 
Haitian  sisal. 


THREE  WIN  $10.00 
SUGGESTION  AWARDS 

Three  men  were  winners  of  $10 
awards  for  suggestions  they  sub- 
mitted recently.  They  were:  Stan- 
ley Strout  for  suggestion  relative 
to  installation  of  lights  on  loading 
platform,  south  end  of  No.  2 Mill; 
Antone  Lima  for  improved  clutch 
for  new  reels  in  Head  House;  and 
James  Riley  for  suggestion  re- 
lating to  improved  sanitation  in 
the  mill. 


Perhaps  you  never  looked  at  it 
this  way,  but  the  scarcity  of  new 
houses,  automobiles  and  other 
things  is  due  to  our  living  stand- 
ards having  shot  up  faster  than 
we  realize.  So  many  people  now 
have  the  money  to  buy  these  good 
things  that  even  an  all-time  rec- 
ord output  hasn’t  been  able  to 
satisfy  the  demand. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


Four  employees  received  service 
emblems  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember for  25  or  more  years  of 
service. 

★ 

WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT 
Manager,  Pacific  District 
40  Years 


★ 

JOHN  R.  BATATA 
Watson  Feeder,  No.  1 Mill 
35  Years 


★ 

JOSEPH  ANDRADA 
Oiler,  No.  2 Mill 
30  Years 


★ 

EVERETT  E.  SAMPSON 
Binder  Twine  Packager 
25  Years 


Fellow  Workers  Aid 
Accident  Victim 

The  quick  thinking  and  prompt 
action  of  a group  of  his  fellow 
workers  probably  saved  Henry 
Cusson  of  No.  2 Mill  from  more 
serious  injuries  on  the  night  of 
December  22nd,  when  he  was  the 
victim  of  a scalding  accident  in 
the  Dye  House. 

Henry,  who  is  group  leader  on 
a nylon  dyeing  job,  went  to  steady 
a load  of  nylon  which  was  slip- 
ping into  the  dyeing  vat  and  him- 
self stepped  into  the  vat  which 
contained  several  inches  of  scald- 
ing dye. 

A group  of  four  women  dye 
house  workers  went  to  Henry’s 
rescue,  cut  his  shoe  laces,  stripped 
his  shoes  and  socks  off  and  ap- 
plied vaseline  to  his  feet.  One  of 
them  phoned  Raymond  Henrion, 
night  overseer,  who  rushed  him  to 
the  doctor  and  then  to  the  hos- 
pital where . he  was  found  to  be 


Alfred  Cosia  New 
Associate  Editor 

Alfred  Costa,  Jr.,  preparation 
worker  in  No.  1 Mill,  replaces 
Alvin  Guidaboni  as  Associate 
Editor  of  the  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS.  Alvin  has 
given  up  the  editorship  because 
of  the  pressure  of  other  duties. 

Alfred,  who  is  better  known 
as  “Skees,”  is  a member  of  the 
executive  board  of  Local  692. 


suffering  from  first  and  second 
degree  bums. 

Doctors  and  nurses  praised  the 
work  of  the  women  who  rendered 
first  aid  and  made  the  patient 
comfortable  which  was  undoubt- 
edly very  helpful  in  averting  more 
serious  injury  and  saving  much 
suffering.  The  women  were  Mary 
T.  Costa,  Mary  Diaz,  Amelia 
Cavacco  and  Annie  Kaiser. 

Henry  is  still  confined  to  his 
home  but  his  condition  is  much 
improved. 


The  Top  Ten 

More  than  460  years  of  service  have  been  chalked  up  by 
our  “top  ten,”  the  ten  men  who  lead  in  service  at  our  Plymouth 
plant.  We  salute  these  men  on  their  long  continuous  service 


records. 

George  Kaiser,  No.  1 Mill  Prep 50  years,  4 months 

Charles  Kaiser,  Machine  Shop  48  years,  7 months 

John  N.  Strassel,  2nd,  Covering  47  years,  5 months 

Albert  H.  Holmes,  Traffic  46  years,  9 months 

Harold  P.  Sears,  Purchasing  45  years,  5 months 

Manuel  Enos,  2nd,  Reclaiming  44  years,  10  months 

Peter  Schmitt,  Splicing  44  years,  7 months 

Emil  Kaiser,  Pipe  Fitter  44  years,  3 months 

Harold  G.  Roberts,  Industrial  Relations  . . 44  years,  3 months 

John  Rezendes,  Jr.,  No.  1 Mill  Spinning  . . 44  years,  2 months 
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OUR  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

Five  Times  As  Much  Money  For 
A Third  Less  Hours 


George  Strassel  is  one  of  the 
many  third  generation  employees 
at  Plymouth  Cordage  today.  It 
has  long  been  traditional  for  men 
and  women  to  follow  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  here.  Through 
succeeding  generations,  they  have 
found  this  a good  place  to  work. 

But  the  employee  of  today  finds 
it  a lot  different  here  now  than 
two  generations  ago — ask  any  of 
the  old  timers  who  are  here.  The 
normal  work  week  is  forty  hours 
now.  In  1900  it  was  58  hours.  The 
minimum  weekly  wage  today  is 
$40.00.  Fifty  years  ago  it  aver- 
aged $8.10. 

THE  “GOOD  OLD  DAYS” 
REALLY  WEREN’T  SO  GOOD! 


buy  many  things  that  his  grand- 
father would  have  thought  lux- 
uries to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
wealthy. 

Many  people  are  still  at  work 
here  today  who  have  witnessed 
this  phenomenal  advancement 
through  the  use  of  machine  tools. 
These  tools  have  provided  the 
vigor  and  vitality  to  the  Com- 
pany’s abundant  productivity  over 
the  years.  And  whatever  helps 
productivity  helps  prosperity. 

It  follows  that  whatever  cuts 
down  the  amount  each  of  us  pro- 
duces, hurts  the  prosperity  of  all. 

Without  machines,  George  would 
be  earning  a little  over  a dollar 
a day  as  his  grandfather  did. 


The  preparation  room  of  a couple  of  generations 
ago.  After  opening  the  bales  of  fiber,  the  men  would 
hang  individual  hanks  on  the  toothed  devices  on  the 
poles  throughout  the  room,  shake  the  fibers  apart 
and  then  comb  them  through  their  fingers  — a slow, 
painstaking  process  which  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  modem  prep  machines  of  today.  Now,  bales  of 
fiber  are  opened,  cut  and  fed  in  a single  operation, 
saving  considerable  handling. 


And,  despite  today’s  high  prices, 
a working  man  can  buy  much 
more  for  an  hour’s  work  than  his 
grandfather  could.  Why?  Because 
grandpa  had  to  work  with  simple 
tools  and  machines  and  it  took 
him  many  long  hours  to  make 
something  that  today  can  be 
turned  out  much  more  quickly 
and  better. 

George  Strassel’s  grandfather, 
Nicholas  Strassel,  worked  here  at 
about  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  a 
picture  of  Nick  at  his  job  here, 
but  we  do  have  a few  pictures  in 
our  files  of  working  conditions  at 
I about  that  time.  Note  how  im- 
portant a part  hand-labor  plays 
|t  in  these  operations.  Naturally  it 
took  longer  to  make  rope  and 
twine  in  those  days. 

Today  with  the  help  of  me- 
chanical aids  and  improved  ma- 
chinery, we  can  produce  more  in 
less  time.  Because  of  these  ma- 
chines, George  Strassel  (and  all 
of  the  rest  of  us)  has  shorter 
working  hours  and  about  five 
times  as  much  pay  as  his  grand- 
father did.  George  is  also  able  to 


NO  LAWS  COULD  CHANGE  IT, 
BECAUSE  NO  EMPLOYEE  CAN 
TAKE  IN  MORE  THAN  HE  PUTS 
OUT. 

George  has  a lot  more  leisure 
time  in  which  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labors.  Our  “mechanical 
muscles”  have  given  us  more 
spare  time  to  enjoy  living.  Our 
machines  have  helped  produce 
more  things  for  us  to  enjoy,  such 
as  automobiles,  radios,  television. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet! 

Because  we  have  developed  bet- 
ter methods  of  doing  things, 
everybody  has  benefited.  Our  cus- 
tomers get  better  products  pro- 
duced cheaper.  Our  employees 
get  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages  and  more  benefits.  Our 
stockholders,  who  paid  for  the 
machines  which  have  helped  to 
bring  about  higher  productivity, 
get  regular  dividends. 

IT’S  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF 
DOING  THINGS  — FORGING 
OUR  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 
AHEAD  SO  THAT  THE  FUTURE 
WILL  HOLD  STILL  BETTER 
THINGS. 


I 


George  Strassel  being  skilled  in  the  operation 
of  practically  every  machine  in  the  Commercial 
Twine  Department,  serves  as  fill-in  man  whenever 
and  wherever  needed  in  an  emergency.  Here  he  is 
shown  operating  a Brownell  corder,  a machine  which 
turns  out  hundreds  of  pounds  of  tying  twine  daily. 
George’s  grandfather,  Nick  Strassel,  would  be 
amazed  at  the  changes  in  No.  1 Basement  were  he 
alive  today.  Here  are  whirling  machines  which  pro- 
duce nylon  yams  and  twines,  saran  and  fiberglass 
products  and  dozens  of  other  twines  and  small  ropes. 
George  is  working  on  a Brownell  corder  making 
trawl  twine. 


Forming  the  sliver  on  the  first  breaker  — a 
highly  perfected  machine  in  its  day,  but  its  present- 
day  counterpart  is  much  more  efficient.  In  the 
breaker  pictured  above,  the  sliver  didn’t  form  itself 
into  bundles  as  it  does  now.  An  operator  had  to  be 
constantly  on  the  job  on  the  delivery  end  to  wind 
the  roping  by  hand  into  bundles.  This  is  done 
automatically  and  more  accurately  today  by  revolv- 
ing spouts  and  rotating  bundle  cans. 
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AT  THE  CLUB  CHRISTMAS  PARTY  DEC.  21 


1.  Slam  it,  Mike!  Mike  Maier  and  Jack  Patrico  in  a g:ame 
of  ping-pong:  2.  A friendly  game  of  hearts,  1.  to  r.,  John  Cane- 
vazzi,  Jesse  Rezendes,  George  Berardi,  Jack  Patrico,  Tony  Pedro 
and  Doc  Cavicchi;  3.  Steady,  Bill!  Bill  DeFelice  and  Bill  Sulli- 
van join  for  a game  of  pool;  4.  Excitement  ran  high  in  the 
bowling  matches  when  Tony  Pedro  and  Lenny  Bernardo  tied 
for  high  score  of  101;  5.  Time  for  chow;  6.  Anything  else,  Ted? 


Ted  Mueller  fills  his  plate  while  Adolph  Wirzburger  and  John 
Pascoe  serve;  7.  Our  own  Dick  Contino,  Dick  Govoni;  8.  Story 
Time.  Clockwise,  Fuzzy  Pasolini,  Louis  Montali,  Tote  Raymond. 
A1  Gudonis,  Mike  Pirani  and  Joe  Sgarzi;  9.  The  younger  “coke” 
set  come  into  camera  range;  10.  The  Big  Four,  Art  Hodsdon, 
Poofy  Krueger,  Pete  Schmitt  and  Clem  Perry;  11.  A well-fed 
trio.  Doc  Zammarchi,  Lenny  Bernardo  and  Paul  Zaniboni. 


Many  Acknowledge  Club  Invitation 


Several  letters  of  appreciation 
have  been  received  by  members 
of  the  Cordage  Club  Membership 
Drive  Committee  expressing 
thanks  for  the  invitation  to  be- 
come members.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  some  of  these  letters: 

‘T  appreciate  receiving  your  let- 
ter of  November  the  30th  inviting 
me  to  become  a member  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club,  which  I 
accept  with  much  pleasure.  Please 
find  enclosed  my  check  for  $5, 
which  I understand  is  the  amount 
required  for  the  dues  for  the  year 
1951.”  Kenneth  W.  Marriner 

‘T  wish  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  for 
their  invitation  to  become  one  of 
them.  I gladly  accept  and  am 
enclosing  a check  for  membership 
dues."  Wm.  E.  Curtin,  M.  D. 

"I  have  your  communication 
dated  December  fifteenth  inviting 
me  to  become  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men's  Club.  I enclose  herein  my 
check  for  $5.00  and  wash  to  assure 
you  that  I feel  vei-y  honored  be- 
ing invited  to  join  your  fine  club. 
With  kindest  regai'ds,”  Sherman 
L.  Whipple,  Jr. 

“I  am  enclosing  herewith  a 
check  for  $5  in  payment  of  my 
dues  for  the  year  1951.  I would 
like  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
electing  me  a member  of  the  club 
and  want  you  to  know  how  much 
I appreciate  your  thought  in  this 
matter.  With  best  wishes  for  a 


Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year.”  Augustus  P.  Loring,  III 

"Your  letter  of  November  30th, 
attaching  thereto  Membership 
Card.  I do  not  know  what  oppor- 
tunity I will  have  to  participate  in 
the  activities,  but  in  order  to  give 
support  I attach  hereto  my  check 
for  Five  Dollars  ($5.00)  covering 
same.”  John  U.  Barr,  New  Orleans 

“I  was  pleased  to  receive  your 
kind  invitation  to  become  an  As- 
sociate Member  of  your  Club,  and 
accept  with  pleasure  and  send 
you  my  check  for  one  year’s  mem- 
bership dues.  I hope  to  be  able 
to  run  in  occasionally  and  use 
the  excellent  privileges  that  the 
Club  affords  its  members.  With 
best  wishes  of  the  season.”  George 
C.  Peterson. 

“I  have  just  received  your  note 
of  November  30th  electing  me  a 
member  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  and  am  enclosing  herewith 
my  check  for  $5.00  covering  an- 
nual dues.  Thank  you  very  much,” 
Edwin  G.  Roos 


INVEST  IN 


SAVINGS  BONDS 


50  MEN  JOIN 
CORDAGE  CLUB 

More  than  fifty  men  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Men’s  Club  to  be- 
come members  during  its  current 
membership  drive.  Some  of  these 
new  members  come  from  New 
Orleans,  New  York  and  Boston, 
but  many  of  them  are  men  who 
have  joined  the  Company  recently 
as  new  employees.  They  are: 

Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Charles  Mac- 
Kinnon, Edwin  G.  Roos,  John  W. 
Searles,  Stanley  Cheney,  Newell 

0.  Blanchard,  John  J.  Nutterville, 
Dr.  William  E.  Curtin,  Henry 
Keyserling,  Herbert  H.  Lanman, 
Richard  Eldridge,  Nicholas  Stras- 
sel,  Amedio  Sgarzi,  John  Basenko, 

1.  Stein,  Hugh  Garrity,  Arthur  N. 
Hodsdon,  Norman  Reinhardt,  Dr. 
I.  Harry  Keller,  Albert  Douglas, 
Edward  R.  Belcher,  Dr.  Michel 
Lidski,  W.  F.  Sears,  Ralph  F. 
Goodwin. 

Douglas  Hamilton,  Denis  G. 
Ingham,  George  C.  Peterson,  Wil- 
bert Fantoni,  Richard  Benassi, 
Raymond  Besegai,  Alphonso  Bor- 
sari,  Aldo  V.  Morini,  William 
Francis,  Richard  Cash,  Joseph  C. 
Mathias,  Richard  Vitti,  Louis  Al- 
meida, Warren  Besegai,  John 
Siever,  Donald  Barbieri,  Richard 
Zaniboni,  Tony  Carvelo,  Caesar 
Govoni,  Jr.,  John  D.  Brewer,  John 
S.  Cavacco,  Jr.,  Vincent  Salvi, 
Arthur  L.  Ellis  and  Ray  Fomaciari, 
all  of  Plymouth. 

Kenneth  W.  Mamner,  Caleb 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

I 1 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Serafin  Silva,  Daniel  Fratus  and 
yours  truly  participated  in  the 
Voice  of  America  recording  pro- 
gram on  December  15th. 

John  Ramos  returned  to  work 
on  January  2nd  and  is  now  in  the 
Reclaiming  Department. 

The  SS  “Balia”  docked  at 
8:30  a.m.  on  January  5th  with 
7000  bales  of  Mexican  Henequen. 
Unloading  was  completed  at  3:00 
p.m.  on  January  6th. 


Engagement 

Erving  Wall  of  the  Plant  Guards 
and  Mrs.  Wall  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Ruth  Frances,  to  Raymond  J. 
Henrion,  Jr. 

Miss  Wall  is  a graduate  of 
Plymouth  High  School  and  is  em- 
ployed at  the  Jordan  Pharmacy 
in  Kingston.  Her  fiance,  also  a 
graduate  of  Plymouth  High 
School,  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Radio  School  and 
the  Saunder’s  School  of  Television 
in  Boston.  He  is  employed  as 
manager  of  the  television  depart- 
ment at  Sherman’s  furniture 
store.  He  is  the  son  of  Raymond 
Henrion,  night  overseer  of  No.  2 
Mill,  and  Mrs.  Henrion. 

Loring,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr., 
Augustus  P.  Loring,  III,  Shennan 
L.  Whipple,  Jr.,  all  of  Boston; 
Jerome  A.  Newman  of  New  York; 
and  John  U.  Barr  of  New  Oi’leans. 
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DOROTHY  FRANCIS 
SPINNING  ROOM 

Another  year  has  come  and 
gone  with  its  final  stages,  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year’s,  leaving 
everyone  gay  and  happy  and 
moneyless.  Many  events  took 
place  in  the  past  year,  some  being: 

Dante  Albertini’s  visit  to  Italy, 
his  return  hale  and  hearty,  also 
seventeen  pounds  heavier.  Dante 
says  the  wine  and  food  there 
can’t  be  beat. 

Caroline  Martin  undei-went 
surgery  and  is  still  at  home  re- 
cuperating. Get  well  soon,  Caro- 
line, as  we  all  miss  you. 

Joseph  Cristani  met  with  a 
slight  accident.  It  seems  there 
just  wasn’t  room  for  his  fingers 
and  the  gears  in  the  Gill  machine, 
thus  we  were  minus  our  Haskell- 
Dawes  fixer.  Glad  to  see  you  back 
again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Voght 
became  the  proud  parents  of  a 
baby  boy,  born  November  10,  and 
christened  Peter  Thomas  Voght. 
Richard  is  our  yarn  weigher. 

Nicky  Kaiser  has  started  bowl- 
ing again  this  year  and  has 
helped  his  team  to  one  of  the  top 
places  from  an  obscure  bottom 
rating. 

Eleanor  Given  has  been  with 
us  on  the  Gill  twister.  She  is  one 
of  the  new  employees  and  we  hope 
her  stay  is  long  and  pleasant. 

Anthony  Yanni,  formerly  of 
No.  2 Mill,  found  the  Christmas 
holiday  the  most  select  time  to 
ask  the  girl  of  his  choice  to  be 
his  bride.  Thus  we  are  happy  to 
announce  the  engagement  of  An- 
thony Yanni  to  Betty  Burgess  of 
Plymouth. 

Germane  Silva,  one  of  our  auto- 
matic jenny  spinners,  became  a 
proud  grandmother  once  again  on 
December  8,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Furtado  became  the  par- 
ents of  a son,  christened  John 
Furtado. 

Sympathy  was  extended  to  Alice 
Botelho  on  the  recent  death  of 
her  father. 

Howard  Burbank  has  been 
transferred  to  the  platform  crew 
and  Ralph  Imlay  has  taken  the 
job  of  yarn  loader.  Ralph  is  not 
a stranger  to  our  mill  as  he 
worked  here  at  the  company  a 
few  years  ago. 

Edward  Desreusseau,  the  gill 
spinner  working  next  to  the  cage 
here,  has  applied  for  another  gill 
job  and  has  been  accepted.  This 
accounts  for  our  new  gill  spinner, 
Arthur  Goff,  formerly  of  No.  3 
Mill. 

Nellie  Bai-boza  has  taken  over 
the  night  clerk  and  scale  job. 
Nellie  is  very  familiar  with  her 
job  and  co-workers  being  the  for- 
mer Rope  Room  clerk  before  her 
marriage.  She  also  is  the  proud 
mother  of  two  pretty  and  grow- 
ing daughters. 


PREP  ROOM 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrea  Fantuzzi 
returned  to  work  after  a three- 
month  trip  to  Italy.  The  trip 
proved  very  enjoyable  for  both, 
especially  for  the  Mr.,  as  he  ac- 
quired seventeen  pounds  of  added 
weight  of  which  he  is  very  proud. 

Joseph  Morgardo  has  been  home 


I ROPE  ROOM  I 

I — — 1 

Andy  Voght  returned  home 
from  the  hospital  last  Wednesday 
after  undergoing  surgery.  Glad 
to  hear  you’re  coming  along  well, 
Andy. 

Others  who  have  been  on  the 
sick  list  include  Joe  Silva,  John 
J.  White,  George  Fox,  Demus  Ledo 
and  Manuel  Enos. 

Two  of  the  Rope  Room  men 
were  married  on  recent  holidays. 
Christmas  Day  saw  Levi  Monteiro 
married  to  Florence  Ruas,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Ruas,  both  employed 
here.  Their  wedding  took  place 
at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Louis 
Commeau  of  the  Four  Strand 
Room  was  wed  to  Gloria  Johnson 
of  Jamaica  Plain.  Louis  hails 
from  New  Bedford  and  that’s 
where  the  wedding  took  place. 

The  Ropewalk  (what’s  left  of 
it)  is  now  heated,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  long  history.  Heaters 
have  been  installed  on  both  floors, 
making  it  very  comfortable  there 
these  cold  winter  days. 


from  work  for  the  past  month. 
During  our  first  snowstorm  Joe 
fell  down  on  his  way  home  fi’om 
work  and  broke  his  ankle.  Hope 
you  are  well  soon  and  best  wishes 
from  all  your  co  - workers  and 
friends,  Joe. 

December  was  a month  of  colds 
and  sickness  in  No.  1 Mill.  Newell 
Blanchard,  foreman,  was  out  ill 
a few  days.  John  Gassman  was 
out  of  work  for  a week  with  a 
severe  cold.  William  Gilman  ac- 
quired a very  bad  cold  with  other 
serious  developments  and  is  now 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  where  he 
has  undergone  surgery.  We  all 
hope  he  is  well  on  the  road  to 
recovery  and  hope  to  see  him  well 
and  strong  real  soon. 

Better  late  than  never,  so  they 
say,  so  belated  congratulations  to 
Arthur  Joubert,  our  second  shift 
foul  man,  on  his  successful  deer 
hunting  week  in  Maine.  He  and 
his  party  came  home  with  two 
eight-point  bucks  and  one  doe. 


HAPPY  HUNTING 


Our  rod  and  gun  expert  is  at 
it  again,  this  time  bagging  a 
175  - pound,  nine  - point  buck. 
Don  Tracy  brought  down  this 
beautiful  deer  in  Pembroke  on 
the  first  day  of  deer  season. 
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BETTY  ANDREWS 


FOUR  MORE  MEN 
LEAVE  FOR  SERVICE 


The  distinction  of  taking  the 
very  last  vacation  of  the  year  goes 
to  Freda  Villlani.  She  spent  the 
last  two  weeks  of  1950  scraping 
paint  and  washing  walls  in  her 
newly  purchased  home  on  Nelson 
street,  where  she  and  Peter  expect 
to  be  settled  sometime  this  month. 

The  statistical  department  held 
their  usual  Christmas  party  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  22nd.  They 
had  a little  tree,  a large  stack 
of  presents,  and  an  even  bigger 
supply  of  refreshments. 

Dolly  Carvalho  arrived  at  work 
on  the  26th  wearing  a very  hand- 
some diamond  ring.  She  became 
engaged  on  Christmas  Day  to  Bart 
Vernazzaro  of  Kingston.  They 
have  no  immediate  wedding  plans. 

Visiting  Bert  Lanman  over  the 
holidays  were  his  son,  daughter- 
in-law  and  granddaughter  from 
Ohio.  Dick  is  an  instructor  in 
psychology  at  the  College  of 
Wooster,  so  he  gets  those  nice 
long  school  vacations. 

Joan  Askins  spent  New  Year’s 
week-end  in  Woburn,  and  she  also 
took  in  the  Ice  Capades.  Mary 
Nickerson,  among  others,  also 
went  to  the  ice  show. 

Jesse  Rezendes  spent  New 
Year’s  Eve  in  Boston. 

Nobody  else  will  break  down 
and  talk,  so  that’s  all  the  news 
for  this  month. 

i MANUFACTURING 

I ORDER  DEPT. 
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VILMA  VALERIANI 

Now  that  the  festivities  of  the 
holidays  are  over,  we  can  all  settle 
down  to  our  duties  again  until  next 
year. 

A veiy  nice  Cludstmas  party 
was  enjoyed  by  a group  of  fourteen 
people  in  the  Sample  Room  dur- 
ing the  lunch  hour  on  Thursday, 
December  21st.  A lovely  dinner 
was  prepared  by  Alice  Ortolani 
with  all  the  trimmings.  Those  at- 
tending the  party  were  Ella 
Nowell,  Pauline  Brenner  and  Vil- 
ma  Valeriani  from  the  Manu- 
facturing Order  Dept.;  Alice  Orto- 
lani, Marion  Millington,  Tillie 
Freyermuth,  Millie  Izzo  and  Laura 
Santos  from  the  Sample  Dept.; 
Nellie  LeCain,  Linda  Costa,  Mar- 
garet Figlioli  and  Andrew  Darsch 
from  the  Tag  Room;  Elwyn 
Krueger  from  the  Headhouse  and 
Helga  Anderson  from  the  Rope 
Room,  Gifts  were  exchanged  by 
everyone  and  distributed  by  An- 
drew Darsch,  who  was  dressed  as 
Santa  Claus. 

Yours  truly  became  engaged  on 
Christmas  Day  to  Guy  Caggiano 
of  Stoughton,  now  a YN  3rd  class 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  stationed  at 
Squantum  Naval  Air  Base.  It  was 
certainly  a wonderful  Christmas. 

Most  everyone  had  fun  over 
New  Year’s.  Amedio  Barufaldi 
with  his  wife  and  some  friends 
spent  the  holiday  week-end  in 
New  York  City  visiting  such  well 
known  spots  as  the  Copacabana, 
Toots  Shoor’s  and  the  Arthur 
Godfrey  radio  program. 


“Communism  is  like  cancer. 
You  recognize  its  presence  too 
late.  You  are  destroyed  before 
you  are  aware  of  it.” 


JOHN  HICKEY,  JR. 


John  Hickey,  Jr.,  of  No.  2 
Mill,  20-year-old  son  of  John 
Hickey,  Company  millwright, 
left  on  December  29th  for  serv- 
ice with  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  had 
served  for  three  years  previously 
and  saw  overseas  duty  in  the 
Philippines.  He  had  worked 
for  the  Company  since  July,  1950, 
following  his  discharge.  Now  at 
the  Fargo  Building  in  Boston,  he 
expects  to  be  assigned  to  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  soon. 


Gabriel  Costa  of  No.  2 Mill,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  D.  Costa, 
both  also  of  No.  2 Mill,  left  on 
December  26th  after  enlisting  in 
the  Army  Air  Foixe,  and  is  now 
in  Texas.  Gabriel,  who  will  be  19 
on  January  16th,  formerly  served 
in  the  National  Guard  and  had 
worked  for  the  company  for  about 
three  months. 


Angelo  Verdelli  of  the  Rope 
Room  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  reported  for  duty  on 
January  10. 


Robert  Slade  of  the  Rope  Room, 
son  of  Orrin  Slade  of  the  Mainte- 
nance Department,  who  enlisted 
recently  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
was  called  to  report  for  duty  on 
January  15. 


1 INDUSTRIAL  | 

I RELATIONS  DEPT,  j 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

A most  enjoyable  half  hour  was 
spent  at  our  annual  Christmas 
party,  where  jokes  and  gifts  were 
exchanged  and  refreshments  were 
served  including  Bertha’s  very 
special  brownies.  Jack  played 
Santa  by  giving  out  all  the  beau- 
tifully wrapped  gifts  which  lay 
under  our  lovely  silver  gilt  tree. 
Peggy  McLean  joined  our  party. 

Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Lawday  enter- 
tained her  daughter  and  family 
and  also  her  son,  Malcolm,  for 
the  holidays. 

Ethel  P.  Smith  attended  a 
family  Christmas  party  in  Provi- 
dence. 

Betty  Chandler  with  a friend 
went  to  see  the  Ice  Capades. 

Yours  truly  wants  to  thank 
everyone  for  the  beautiful  red 
roses  she  received.  They  were 
sent  in  honor  of  her  engagement 
to  Libero  Zammarchi,  which  was 
announced  on  Christmas  Day. 
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Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

Clarence  J.  Simmons 
Arturo  Guidetti 
Joseph  Giar 

NO.  2 MILL 
Matthew  L.  Figlioli 
Nellie  Barboza 
Barbara  Lamborghini 
William  C.  Hollis 
Francis  H.  Parker 
Edward  F.  Hathaway 
Chester  V.  Malaguti 
Earle  A.  Ricker 
Georgiana  DoPrado 
Dirche  Souza 
Dolores  Fontes 
Arthur  P.  Holbrook 
James  P.  Favreau 
William  B.  Stearns,  III 
ROPE  ROOM 
Carmella  Izzo 
Laura  B.  Santos 
John  L.  Botelho 
Bruno  Pellegrini 
Arthur  Freeland 
Donald  MacNab 
PLANT  ENGINEERING 
Edgar  Caron 

HARRIS  HALL 
Lewis  Buitenhuys 


OCMRA  ADOPTS 
NEW  BY-LAWS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
held  on  January  12,  all  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  as 
announced  in  the  December 
CORDAGE  NEWS  were  favorably 
acted  upon.  Copies  of  the  newly 
adopted  by-laws  are  being  printed 
and  will  soon  be  made  available 
to  members. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  and 
Auditing  Committee  was  pre- 
sented and  appears  elsewhere  on 
this  page.  The  report  shows  gains 
for  the  year  in  both  Disability 
Benefit  and  Charter  Members 
Memorial  Funds,  despite  five 
death  claims  paid  during  1950 
from  the  latter  fund. 

Sick  benefits  paid  during  1950 
amounted  to  $4,649.50,  an  in- 
crease of  $196.10  over  1949. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 

I wish  to  thank  my  fellow 
workers  for  their  kind  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  floral  tributes 
sent  at  the  time  of  my  father’s 
death.  Their  thoughtfulness  is 
vei'y  much  appreciated. 

JAMES  SOUZA 


REPORT  OF  FINANCE  AND  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
January  1,  1951 
DISABILITY  BENEFIT  FUND 


Ply.  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n  $4,264.01 

Ply.  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n  Cert.  1,000.00 

Ply.  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 4,340.83 

Ply.  Cordage  Credit  Union 548.86 

Treasurer — Plymouth  National  Bank  . 410.10 

Secretary — Cash  on  hand  4.18 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1951  $10,567.98 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1950  9,382.43 

Net  Gain  $1,185.55 

GAINS 
Interest 

Ply.  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n $79.63 

Ply.  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass'n  Cert.  25.00 

Ply.  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  82.37 

Ply.  Cordage  Credit  Union  11.08 

Dues  5,861.60 


$6,059.68 

LOSSES 

Sick  Benefit  Charter  Members  $2,083.10 

Sick  Benefit  Non  - Charter  Mem- 
bers 2.566.40 

Salaries,  Donation  and  other  ex- 
penses   224.63  4,874.13 

Net  Gain  for  the  year $1,185.55 


CHARTER  MEMBERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 


U.  S.  Savings  Bond  $2,000.00 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  5.037.59 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  1,642.45 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass'n  4,321.94 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  939.17 

Secretary — Cash  on  hand  9.55 


Total  Assets.  January  1,  1951  $13,950.70 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1950  13,869.57 

Net  Gain  $81.13 

GAINS 
Interest 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond  $50.00 

Ply.  Savings  Bank  107.66 

Ply.  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  33.07 

Ply.  Fed.  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n  103.66 
East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  18.49 


Dues  793.25 

$1,106.13 

LOSSES 

Death  Benefits  $1,000.00 

Salaries,  Donation  and 

other  expenses  25.00  1,025.00 

“ $81.13 

196 
382 
22 
600 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
Finance  and  Auditing  Committee 
ALFRED  L.  BARNES 
HAROLD  G.  ROBERTS 


Net  Gain  for  the  year 
Number  of  Members 
Charter  Members 
Non-Charter  Members 
Pensioners  


LOVELY  LADIES  OF  LEISURE 


i 

V 


Withholding  Forms  To 
Be  Distributed  Soon 

Statements  showing  total  earn- 
ings and  withholdings  for  Federal 
income  taxes  for  the  year  1950 
will  be  distributed  to  employees 
sometime  this  month.  You  will 
need  the  information  on  these 
statements  to  complete  your  in- 
come tax  returns  which  are  re- 
quired by  law. 

Federal  Income  Tax  Laws  are 
■practically  the  same  this  year  as 
last  so  that  everyone  will  be  re- 
quired to  follow  about  the  same 
procedure  as  last  year,  unless,  of 
course,  the  individual  situation 
is  different. 

Practically  everyone  will  have  to 
pay  greater  taxes  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  tax 
rate  which  went  into  effect  in 
1950.  However,  much  of  the  in- 
crease has  been  taken  care  of  by 
the  added  withholding  which  went 
into  effect  as  of  October  1,  1950. 
Federal  returns  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  March  15,  1951. 

A State  (Massachusetts'  in- 
come tax  return  is  required  of 
everyone  who  earned  $2,000.00  or 
more  during  1950.  All  of  this  tax 
is  payable  on  or  before  March 
1,  1951. 

You  should  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  filing  of  income  tax 
returns  as  penalties  for  late  filing 
are  severe.  A supply  of  both  state 
and  federal  income  tax  blanks 
are  available  at  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  although 
most  peonle  have  already  received 
them  in  the  mail  if  they  filed  re- 
turns last  year. 

Employees  again  may  have  as- 
sistance in  filing  their  returns. 
Margaret  E.  McLean  will  be  at 
the  Employment  Office  as  will 
be  John  A.  Smith  of  the  Credit 
Union.  Harold  Gould  and  Elsie 
Morse  at  the  Main  Office  may  also 
be  called  upon  for  help. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE  — Fire  'Wood  from 
Ropewalk;  broken  boards  and 
planks.  $5.00  a truckload.  Free 
dehvery  anywhere  in  this  vicinity. 
See  Mr.  Duane  on  premises  or 
apply  at  Department  of  Grounds 
office. 


(Left)  Paula  Christine  Jesse, 
at  the  age  of  1^4  months.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Jesse  and  the  niece  of 
Emily  Ricardo  of  No.  2 Mill. 

(Below)  Dianne  Mary  Ron- 
carati,  four-month-old  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gino  Ron- 
carati.  Gino  works  in  Prepara- 
tion in  No.  2 Mill. 


LABORATORY 


PHOEBE  SHIRLEY 

The  Laboratory  “gang”  started 
Christmas  week-end  with  a short 
refreshment  party  on  December 
22nd.  Mr.  Miskelly  summoned 
everybody  with  the  “ding-dong”  of 
sleigh-bells  which  he  recently 
brought  down  from  the  fann  in 
New  Hampshire. 

While  most  spent  Christmas 
with  then-  families  at  home,  A1 
Query  split  his  week-end  between 
Marion  and  Mansfield,  Elinor 
Tassinari  visited  Hudson  and 
Phoebe  Shirley  went  to  Topsfield. 

Rita  Blanchard  had  to  wait  a 
few  days  for  Santa  and  celebrated 
the  New  Year  early  as  “Howie” 
was  home  on  leave  from  the  Navy 
the  middle  of  the  week. 

Bryce  Prindle  and  Bob  Olsen 
have  been  on  the  sick-list  and 
have  posted  “No  Trespassing” 
signs  for  all  gremlins,  viruses,  etc. 

It  is  rumored  that  Baxter  Moore 
now  has  a television  set  but  keeps 
the  antenna  hidden  in  the  attic. 

1951  was  welcomed  in  by  most 
of  the  gang  at  various  house  and 
club  parties.  Wirtzy  is  rather 
silent  about  his  doings,  however. 

Despite  icy  road  conditions,  the 
traveller,  A1  Query,  drove  to 
Chatham,  New  York,  for  New 
Year’s  week-end. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of 
New  Year’s  Resolutions.  Looks 
like  everybody  plans  to  continue 
their  bad  habits — or  don’t  they 
have  any? 


HEART  POSTERS 

In  co-operation  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Heart  Association  pro- 
gram for  public  education,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  is  posting  on  plant 
bulletin  boards  a series  of  ten 
posters  entitled  “Ten  Command- 
ments for  Living  with  Your 
Heart.” 

The  series  of  posters  illusti'ates 
basic  rules  for  heart  health.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  9,000,000 
Americans  have  heart  disease,  of 
whom  half  a million  are  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  children. 


FOR  SALE  — Wool  and  Nylon 
Yarn,  also  complete  knitting 
accessory  items  at  lowest  possible 
prices.  Cadman’s  (opp.  Perry’s 
Mkt.),  Standish  Ave.  Open  Mon., 
Wed  and  Fi-i.  evenings  only,  7-9. 
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I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

I 

OLIVE  LAINE 

The  girls  in  the  Preparation 
on  nights  gave  a birthday  party 
for  Margaret  Roncorati  on  Decem- 
ber 11th. 

We  had  two  Christmas  parties 
on  the  night  shift,  one  on  Decem- 
ber 15th  when  about  30  girls 
assembled  in  the  test  room  on 
the  middle  floor.  On  December 
22nd  another  party  was  held  by 
the  girls  who  weren’t  on  nights 
at  the  time  of  the  flrst  party. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that 
Josephine  Marinelli,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Marinelli,  a gill  spinner, 
was  named  D.  A.  R.  Good  Citizen 
of  the  senior  class  in  Kingston 
High  School. 


Employees  Make  Merry  For  Christmas 


No.  3 Mill  held  two  festive  Yuletide  parties.  Left,  clockwise,  Herminia  Bastos,  Mary  Souza,  Helen 
Tavares,  Eleanor  Given,  Elvira  Ledo,  Margaret  Pratt,  Aurora  Strassel,  Lena  Bregoli,  Mary  Costa, 
Mary  Bernardo,  Celia  Pimental,  Annette  Enos  and  Mary  Guerruccho.  Right,  Nina  Ruprecht,  Annette 
Cavacco,  Bella  Motta,  Flo  Luce,  Anita  Perry  and  Mary  Augustinho. 


Congratulations  are  in  order 
for  Charles  Adams  who  became 
the  father  of  a baby  girl  Sunday, 
January  7th.  The  mother  is  the 
former  Doris  Volta,  who  before 
her  marriage  worked  in  No.  2 Mill. 

Oscar  Sance  left  for  New  York 
Saturday,  January  6th,  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  sister-in-law. 

Mai-y  T.  Costa’s  daughter  was 
hurt  recently  in  an  automobile 
accident  and  Mary  has  been  at 
home  attending  her. 


Antone  Cazale  is  back  in  No.  2 
Mill  as  leader  of  the  cleaning 
gang  on  the  3rd  shift.  He  is  tak- 
ing Vincent  Guaraldi’s  place. 
Vincent  has  been  transfer-red  to 
the  Rope  Room. 


The  Sample  Room,  Tag  Room,  Manufacturing  Order  and  a few  other  invited  guests  joined  forces 

for  a gala  party.  Clockwise,  VUma  Valerian!,  Pauline  Brenner,  Ella  Nowell,  Millie  Izzo,  Laura  Santos, 

Helga  Anderson,  Alice  Ortolani,  Tillie  Freyermuth,  Marion  Millington,  Elwyn  Krueger,  Andrew  Darsch, 
Nellie  LeCain,  Margaret  FiglioU  and  Deolinda  Costa;  (right)  No.  1 Mill,  nights,  Emily  CaUsto,  Mary 

Costa,  Olga  Valenziano,  Rita  Leonardi,  Laura  Quintal  (disguised  as  Santa),  Katherine  Michel,  Gene- 

vieve Marks,  Mary  Raggazzini,  Norma  Wylie  and  Marcella  Gallerani. 


PLYMOUTH  RIGGING  SEES  LONE  SAILOR 
SAFELY  BACK  TO  EUROPE  IN  34  FT.  YAWL 


Edward  C.  Allcard,  the  fearless 
author-yachtsman  who  subscribes 
to  the  theory  “he  travels  fastest 
who  travels  alone,”  has  safely 
completed  the  return  trip  to  Eu- 
rope in  his  34-foot  yawl,  the 
“Temptress,”  a trip  that  took  him 
75  days  and  which  gives  him  the 
distinction  of  being  the  fii-st  man 
to  sail  the  Atlantic  alone  non-stop 
both  ways. 

Allcard,  who  was  here  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  in  July  to  get  new 
rigging  for  his  yacht,  recently 
wi'ote  us  that  despite  gales  and 
hurricanes,  he  “did  not  part  one 
strand  of  any  of  your  line.”  His 
complete  letter  follows; 

December  3rd,  1950 
Yacht  Temptress 
Horta,  Azores 
Dear  Mr.  Scherff: 

I have  at  last  got  down  to  writ- 
ing to  tell  you  how  your  line  stood 
up  to  the  ordeal  of  getting  me 
here  from  New  York,  a perfectly 
vile  trip  taking  no  less  than  75 
days  from  City  Island,  and  in- 
cluded a full  blooded  hurricane 
600  miles  off  Bermuda,  six  gales 
and  a final  one  which  reached 
hurricane  force  during  which  so 
much  heavy  water  came  aboard 
that  the  mizzen  went  by  the 
board,  mainboom  split,  mainmast 
shrouds  broke,  bulwarks  and  com- 
pass vanished,  and  the  vessel 
turned  upside-down  for  a period, 
which  was  rathering  lowering  to 
the  morale — in  fact  fun  and 
games  was  had  by  all. 

However,  except  for  the  rigging 
which  had  to  be  cut  to  allow  the 
wreckage  to  drift  clear,  I did  not 
part  one  strand  of  any  of  your 
line,  although  it  must  have  been 


subjected  to  ten-ific  strain  and 
continual  chafe.  It  speaks  highly 
of  the  good  quality  of  your  prod- 
ucts to  stand  up  to  such  punish- 
ment. 

All  repairs  will  be  complete  in 
about  ten  days  from  now,  and 
given  a quiet  spell  of  weather 
from  these  almost  incessant  gales 
I plan  to  plunge  forth  once  more, 
but  in  the  direction  of  Gibraltar, 
it  being  somewhat  late  to  ap- 
proach the  frigid  shores  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mail  to  here  is  almost  impos- 
sible with  only  one  steamer  every 
two  weeks,  but  I would  like  a photo 
of  the  boat  leaving  Plymouth  if 
you  have  one,  and  sent  to  my  ad- 
dress in  England.  A reminder  of 
Plymouth’s  hospitality. 

Best  regards  of  the  season  to 
you  and  my  friends  made  in  my 
all  too  short  visit  to  Plymouth. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Edward  C.  Allcard 


V ' 


“That  Zaniboni  is  a hustler  if 
I ever  saw  one.” 


Katherine  Michel  of  No.  1 Mill  gave  her  customary  Christmas 
party  at  her  home.  Left  to  right,  Bianca  Manfredi,  Margaret  Figlioli, 
Lola  Guidetti,  Alice  Baietti,  Virginia  Izzo,  Laura  Quintal  (again  as 
Santa),  Tillie  Freyermuth,  Deolinda  Costa  and  Ella  Nowell. 


BOWLING  SCORES 


MEN’S  LEAGUE 

won 

lost 

C.  I.  O. 

46 

10 

Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 

. 44 

12 

Tassy’s  

36 

20 

Dexter  Shoe  

35 

21 

Hillside  Club  No.  1 

. 35 

21 

Machine  Shop 

33 

23 

Happy  Valley 

29 

27 

Pepsi-Cola  

. 27 

29 

Gould’s  Market  

25 

31 

Bowlaways  

21 

35 

Grounds  Dept 

. 19 

37 

Laboratory  

19 

37 

Hillside  Club  No.  2 

12 

44 

Maini’s  Bricklayers 

11 

45 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

Marois  Market  

. 48 

8 

Clyde’s  Bakery  

38 

18 

Buttner’s  

35 

21 

Besse’s  

. 33 

23 

Bell  Shop  

. 30 

26 

Cape  Insurance  

. 25 

31 

Mystery  Five  

. 23 

33 

Bernard’s  

, 22 

34 

Edythe’s  

. 22 

34 

Happy-Go-Lucky  

. 6 

50 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

C.  I.  O.  272  

39 

17 

Buzz-A-Round  

. 37 

19 

Dexter  Shoe  

. 34 

22 

Pin  Topplers  

. 31 

25 

Diamond  W 

. 31 

25 

C.  I.  O.  692  

. 27 

25 

Rusty’s  7 

. 26 

26 

Pedr ini’s  

. 25 

27 

Booby  Trappers  

13 

43 

Frisky  8 

9 

43 

Patrolman  Perplexed  As 
Prized  Pipe  Pilfered 

Plant  Guard  Harold  Drew, 
who  professes  to  let  nothing 
get  by  him,  not  even  a passing 
breeze,  as  he  patrols  No.  3 
Mill  Gate,  was  rather  red- 
faced last  Wednesday  when  a 
visitor  made  off  with  his  new 
pipe. 

The  “caller”  with  these  tak- 
ing ways  was  Jack  Smith,  who, 
loaded  down  with  posters, 
stopped  to  shake  out  his  own 
pipe  and  to  check  on  a few 
things  with  Mr.  Drew.  When 
Jack  got  home  that  night  he 
found  he  had  two  identical 
pipes  in  his  pocket  and  it 
wasn’t  until  the  following  day 
that  he  was  able  to  And  out 
to  whom  the  second  pipe  be- 
longed. 

Harold,  never  an  exponent 
of  the  “hand-is-quicker-than- 
the-eye”  theory,  is  still  trying 
to  And  a convincing  alibi. 
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PUNCH  HOLES  THROUGH  IRON  CURTAIN 


(Top)  Walter  Carr  of  the 
Rope  Room  tells  of  the  splen- 
did teamwork  existing  here 
among  the  employees  of 
Plymouth  Cordage. 

(Above)  Matt  McKee,  who 
visited  in  Great  Britain  a few 
years  ago,  was  in  a good  po- 
sition to  tell  from  first-hand 
experience  the  advantages  of 
a democratic  over  a socialis- 
tic government. 


Cordage  People  Counteract  False  Propaganda  With 
Truth  About  How  We  Live  in  a Free  America 

People  living  in  darkness  and  in  bondage  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  will  learn  of  the  freedom  and  sunshine  in  the 
life  of  the  typical  worker  at  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

Messages  from  a group  of  our  employees  were  transcribed 
here  on  December  15  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  darkened 
areas  abroad  by  means  of  the  World  Wide  Broadcasting 
Foundation,  known  on  the  air  as  WRUL  and  also  “The  Voice 
of  Freedom.” 

WRUL  representatives  brought  microphones  and  other 
recording  equipment  right  into  the  plant  and  went  from  one 
point  in  the  plant  to  another,  interviewing  our  people  who 
spoke  frankly  and  extemporaneously  of  our  wonderful  way 
of  life  in  America,  to  downtrodden  people  abroad. 


Adam  Vilcans,  a refugee  from  Latvia,  who  has  recently 
joined  our  ranks,  addressed  himself  in  his  native  tongue  to 
his  mother,  telling  her  how  happy  he  is  to  be  here. 


Serafin  Silva,  who  works  on  our  industrial  railroad 
trains,  spoke  in  his  native  Portuguese.  “The  working  man 
in  America  lives  like  a millionaire  does  there,”  he  said. 


(Top)  Ameglio  Fortini  of 
the  Receiving  Department, 
who  has  done  a lot  of  globe 
trotting  as  a civilian  and 
while  working  for  Uncle  Sam, 
agrees  that  this  is  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  live. 

(Above)  Larry  Mossey  as 
president  of  Local  692  tells 
of  the  good  relations  between 
employees  and  management. 


A comparatively  new  citi-  Katherine  Michel  of  No.  1 Dan  Fratus,  who  owns  a A native  of  Germany  and 


zen  of  this  country,  Albert  E. 
Osborn  of  No.  2 Mill,  is 
emphatically  in  favor  of  our 
way  of  life  over  that  in  his 
native  England. 


Mill,  who  has  recently  visited 
relatives  in  Germany,  said 
when  interviewed  she  wanted 
no  part  of  anything  they’ve 
got  in  Europe. 


snappy  B u i c k eonvertible, 
television  and  many  other  of 
the  material  things  we  take 
for  granted,  tells  what  living 
in  this  country  means  to  him. 


oldest  employee  in  point  of 
service,  George  Kaiser  speaks 
very  sincerely  of  the  pleasant 
way  of  living  we  enjoy  here 
in  America. 
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The  old  Plymouth  Ropewalk  lives  again.  Even  before  the 
Walk  is  completely  razed  here  at  our  plant,  reconstruction  is  well 
under  way  at  the  Marine  Museum  in  Mystic,  Connecticut.  This 
picture  shows  the  headhouse  under  construction.  (See  story  on 
page  three.) 


The  Price  And  Wage  Orders 

This  is  an  attempt  to  very  briefly  give  the  effect  of  these  orders 
on  us  here  at  Plymouth  Cordage. 

Such  an  attempt  is  a little  dangerous,  for  the  orders  are  general 
orders,  they  will  need  amendments  and  interpretations:  some  of  these 
have  already  been  made;  there  will  be  more.  When  this  is  printed 
the  rules  may  have  been  changed  again. 

The  Price  Order 

We  must,  in  general,  sell  our  rope  and  twine  at  prices  no  higher 
than  those  at  which  we  were  delivering  rope  and  twine  in  the  pre- 
scribed base  period  — December  19,  1950  to  January  25,  1951.  This 
is  the  effect  of  the  price  order  on  sales  of  our  finished  products. 

The  order  also  affects  our  fiber  purchases.  We  ai'e  not  permitted 
to  contract  for  fiber  at  prices  any  higher  than  those  we  paid  for  the 
fiber  that  was  delivered  to  us  during  that  same  base  period  — Decem- 
ber 19  to  January  25. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  order  does  not  control  the  prices 
which  fiber  sellers  in  foreign  countries  may  ask.  Their  present  prices 
are  well  above  the  prices  we  paid  for  fiber  delivered  in  the  base  period. 

Therefore,  the  price  order  has  stopped  us  from  making  our  usual 
purchases  of  fiber  to  insure  a steady  future  supply.  Other  raw  mate- 
rials such  as  wool,  tin,  and  many  more,  are  similarly  affected. 


Cordage  Broadcast 
Sunday  From  Quincy 

Employees  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age, their  families  and  friends  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
“Voice  of  Freedom”  broadcast 
which  was  transcribed  here  in  the 
plant  a few  weeks  ago.  The  pro- 
gram is  being  offered  to  local  resi- 
dents by  radio  station  WJDA  in 
Quincy  at  1300  on  the  radio  dial 
next  Sunday  afternoon  from  4:30 
to  5:00  o’clock. 

The  transcription  was  made  here 
by  World  Wide  Broadcasting 
Foundation,  known  on  the  air  as 
WRUL,  on  December  15  and  was 
beamed  overseas  via  shortwave 
on  January  27  at  6 p.m.  Among 
■ our  employees  who  were  inter- 
] viewed  and  who  can  be  heard  on 
the  radio  next  Sunday  are : George 
' Kaiser,  Adam  Vilcans,  and  Kath- 
‘ erine  Michel  of  No.  1 Mill;  Albert 
E.  Osborn  and  Matthew  McKee  of 
I No.  2 Mill;  Walter  Carr  and  Law- 
J rence  Mossey  of  the  Rope  Room; 
Daniel  Fratus,  Serafin  Silva  and 
Ameglio  Fortini  of  the  Receiving 
i Depai’tment:  Industrial  Relations 
j Manager  John  W.  Searles,  Adver- 
i tising  Manager  William  A.  Scherff, 

I and  Stanley  Cheney,  head  of  our 
I Fiber  Department. 

I Pi'esident  Ellis  W.  Brewster  will 
' say  a few  words  of  introduction 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
' gram. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  broad- 
; cast  is  one  of  a series  arranged 
by  World  Wide  Broadcasting 
Foundation,  a private,  non-profit 
institution  supported  by  founda- 
tions and  private  institutions.  It 
beams  regular  shortwave  broad- 


PLANT  TO  RUN  FIVE 
DAYS  NEXT  WEEK 

The  entire  plant  will  be  in  op- 
eration next  Thursday.  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday,  but  will  be  closed 
the  following  Saturday,  February 
24.  This  includes  all  the  mills, 
the  Maintenance  Department, 
Medical  Department,  Harris  Hall, 
Receiving,  Shipping,  Grounds, 
Manufacturing  Order  and  Stand- 
ards Departments. 

The  Laboratory,  Credit  Union, 
Industrial  Relations  Office  and 
Main  Office  will  be  closed  unless 
it  is  necessary  that  some  persons 
work.  This  will  be  determined  by 
each  department  head.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a few  persons  in  the 
Accounting  and  Traffic  Depart- 
ments will  be  in  to  handle  work 
connected  with  plant  operation. 
The  telephone  switchboard  will 
be  open. 


THREE  JOIN  PENSION 
PLAN  ON  FEB.  1ST 

Three  employees  have  joined 
the  Company  Retirement  Plan, 
effective  February  ist.  They  are: 
Warren  C.  Harding  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Department,  Warren  S. 
Harmon  of  the  Philadelphia 
warehouse,  and  Laura  Lambor- 
ghini of  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 

casts  to  the  outside  world,  mes- 
sages that  are  neither  censored 
nor  tailored  to  government  poli- 
cies. 

The  re-broadcast  on  next  Sun- 
day will  probably  be  the  only  op- 
portunity Cordage  employees  will 
have  to  hear  their  fellow  workers 
who  participated  in  this  program. 


This  point  which  troubles  us  bothers  many  other  industries  also. 
Something  has  to  be  done,  or  factories  won’t  be  able  to  operate,  and 
the  country  won’t  get  the  production  it  must  have.  The  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  has  the  matter  before  them,  and  of  course  we 
have  been  working  on  the  subject  in  every  way  possible.  A solution 
is  needed  promptly,  not  only  for  the  cordage  industry  but  for  many, 
many  others. 

I feel  sure  some  solution  will  be  found  for  the  problem  of  these 
imported  raw  materials,  because  it  has  to  be  found.  We  hope  it  will 
be  soon.  And  whether  or  not  we  can  continue  to  operate  on  the 
ceiling  selling  prices  of  our  rope  and  twine  will  depend  on  the  prices 
at  which  we  shall  buy  fiber  when  we  are  permitted  to  buy  it. 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Order 

The  wage  “freeze”  of  January  26,  1951  prohibited  increases  in 
any  form  of  compensation  (wages,  salaries,  vacations,  insurance,  etc.) 
above  what  the  Company  was  paying  on  January  25th,  unless  author- 
ized by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  Some  modifications  have  since 
been  made. 

On  January  30,  the  Board  authorized  increases  which  had  been 
determined  before  January  25  and  which  were  to  be  effective  not 
later  than  February  9. 

On  February  2,  the  Board  made  it  clear  that  what  was  frozen 
was  wage  and  salary  rates  — that  is,  a man’s  weekly  earnings  on 
incentive  work,  for  instance,  may  exceed  his  weekly  pay  in  the  base 
period,  if  he  earns  more.  Likewise  for  day  work,  it  was  the  hourly 
rate  of  pay  that  was  fixed  and  not  the  weekly  pay.  An  employee 
transferred  to  another  job  carrying  a higher  rate  may  be  paid  the 
higher  rate,  subject  to  the  current  agreement  with  the  Union,  and 
merit  ratings  where  they  apply  may  proceed  as  before. 


As  you  can  see,  this  is  all  very  complicated.  I have  only  touched 
on  a few  of  the  principal  points  these  orders  raise.  There  are  many 
others  — we  must  buy  other  things  than  fiber  — such  as  oil,  burlap, 
paper,  machines,  piping,  wire,  etc.  etc.  And  the  wage  and  salary 
order  will  bring  many  questions. 

Finally,  please  remember  the  caution  at  the  beginning  — one 
cannot  yet  be  sure  of  what  the  present  orders  mean,  and  they  ai’e 
constantly  being  amended  and  changed. 

I should  also  explain  that  since  this  is  a United  States  order,  it 
does  not  affect  our  Canadian  operations. 
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Climbing  The  Mountain  That  Couldnt 
Be  Scaled  . . . With  Plymouth  Nylon 


The  story  of  a daring  moun- 
tain climbing  expedition  is  told 
in  the  January  13  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  story 
was  written  by  George  I.  Bell, 
one  of  the  party  of  intrepid  Har- 
vard Mountaineering  explorers 
who  tackled  a mountain  that  had 
never  been  climbed  before.  Mt. 
Yerupaja,  meaning  “World  of 
Ice,”  rising  21,759  feet  above  sea 
level  in  the  Andes  Mountains  in 
Peru. 

And  playing  a vital  part  in  the 
ascent  were  several  lengths  of 
Plymouth  Nylon  Mountain  Climb- 
ing Rope. 

Only  two  of  the  group  of  six 
climbers  actually  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  It  was 
in  making  the  final  climb  that 
one  of  the  youths.  Dave  Harrah, 
tumbled  over  the  edge  of  a 4.000- 
foot  precipice  and  dangled  for 
several  minutes  “at  the  end  of  a 
rope  as  taut  as  a bowstring”  and 
then  struggled  half  dazed  up  the 
wall  of  ice  to  safety.  A compan- 
ion, Jim  Maxwell,  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rope,  120  feet 
away.  If  the  rope  had  given  way 
under  the  160-pound  weight  of 
Harrah.  the  two  men  would  have 
plunged  to  certain  death  on  the 
glaciers  below.  This  is  how  Har- 
rah tells  it  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

“I  heard  a cracking  sound.  I 
saw  the  snow'  open  between  my 
feet  and  felt  myself  hurtling 
down  in  the  middle  of  tumbling 
ice  blocks.  ‘What  a way  to  die.'  I 
thought  . . . Then  I felt  three  aw- 
ful squeezes  around  my  middle, 
where  I was  tied  to  the  rope,  one 
squeeze  after  the  other.  I was 
a ball  at  the  end  of  more  than 
120  feet  of  elastic  nylon,  bouncing 
up  and  dow'n.  My  ribs  felt  like 
jackstraw's.  Jim  shouted  that  he 
could  not  help  me.  I climbed  ten 
feet  straight  up  on  the  rope  until 
I could  reach  a ledge  . . .” 

“What  saved  us  both,  I guess.” 
said  Maxwell,  “was  the  fact  that 
the  rope  cut  a deep  gash  in  the 
snow  on  the  ridge.  That  took 
some  of  the  dead  w'eight  of  Dave’s 
body  off  me  and  absorbed  the 
w'oi'st  of  his  bounces.” 

The  exciting  tale  also  tells  of 
the  frostbite  suffered  by  Harrah 
which  later  required  amputation 
of  almost  eveiT  toe,  the  fever  that 
some  of  the  climbers  ran,  the  cold, 
hunger  and  other  obstacles.  “But 


it  was  worth  all  the  effort  it 
took,”  the  men  agreed. 

In  a letter  to  us,  Mr.  Bell  writes; 
“Dave  Harrah,  who  weighs  about 
160  pounds,  reports  that  he  fell 
about  50  feet  free — then  about  70 
feet  down  a 75  degree  ice  slope 
before  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
rope.  The  climbers  w'ere  wearing 
several  coils  about  their  waists — 
which  took  up  the  rest  of  the  150 
feet.  We  would  be  interested  to 
hear  what  this  jolt  did  in  the  way 
of  weakening  the  rope.” 

The  - diameter  nylon  rope 
that  took  Harrah’s  fall  was  re- 
turned to  Plymouth  Cordage  and 
has  been  tested  by  the  Research 
Department.  Their  tests  indicate 
that  the  rope  shows  no  loss  of 
strength  in  spite  of  the  jolt  . . . 
another  proof  that  Plymouth  is 
“The  Rope  You  Can  Trust.” 


MANY  INDUCTED  IN 
JOINT  INSTALLATION 

Officers,  stewards  and  delegates 
of  Local  692,  TWUA,  were  induct- 
ed into  office  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. January  27,  at  a mass  in- 
stallation of  Plymouth  Rock  Joint 
Board  held  at  Memorial  Building. 
The  induction  was  followed  by  an 
address  given  by  William  Belan- 
ger, state  director  of  TWUA  and 
president  of  the  State  C.I.O.  A 
floor  show  and  dancing  program 
followed. 

Newly  installed  delegates  to  the 
joint  board  are  as  follows:  Law- 
rence Mossey,  second  vice-presi- 
dent: Joseph  Silva,  Lawrence 
Kuhn,  Fred  Botieri,  Nellie  Le- 
Cain,  John  Pickles  and  Frank 
Cavacco,  alternates,  Lewis  Cleve- 
land, Alfred  Costa,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Ledo,  John  Tavares,  Desidero 
Zaniboni  and  Clyfton  Wood. 


In  the  early  days  of  human 
history  a person  had  to  be  extra 
rugged  or  very  lucky  to  get  past 
age  40  in  the  harsh  and  violent 
world  that  was  his.  And  not  long 
ago  infectious  diseases  cut  life 
short  for  so  many  thousands  that 
old  people  were  a comparative 
rarity.  But  now,  thanks  largely 
to  the  spectacular  advances  in 
curative  and  preventive  medicine, 
a steadily  increasing  number  of 
people  are  living  to  old  age. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


The  following  employees  received  service  emblems  during  recent 
weeks  for  25  or  more  years  of  service. 


JOSEPH  ALVES 
Jenny  Spinner 
Oiler-Cleaner 
No.  1 Mill 
35  years 


ANTONE  ALMEIDA 
Oiler 

No.  2 Mill 
25  years 


ANTONE  VICENTE 
Opener-Feeder 
No.  2 Mill 
25  years 


(Editor’s  Note:  It  was  fitting  that  the  two 
Antones  should  ask  to  be  photographed  to- 
gether as  they  came  to  this  country  from 
Portugal  together,  were  hired  here  within 
a few  days  of  each  other,  arid  have  worked 
together  practically  all  of  their  25  years.) 


IRVING  MONTANYA 
Baler  Twine  Bailer,  No.  2 Mill 
25  years 


JOSE  GUERRUCHO 
Jenny  Spinner 
25  years 


JOSEPH  A.  SANTERRE 
Finisher-Receiver  Operator, 
No.  1 Mill 
25  years 


JOSEPH  H.  KAISER 
Maintenance  Mechanic, 
No.  2 Machine  Shop 
25  years 


ETHELYN  HILL 


Credit  Department 
25  years 


Welcome 

to 

Plyiiioiitli  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

Frederick  R.  McGovern 
George  E.  Wright 
George  B.  Stranger 
William  L.  Roche,  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  Shaw 
Albert  Amaral 
Warren  G.  Peck 
Santa  Rossi 
Adam  R.  Armstrong 

NO.  2 MILL 

Arturo  Guidetti 
Clarence  J.  Simmons 
Joseph  P.  Giar 
Helen  Fratus 
Lelita  Bastos 
Howard  C.  Courtney 
George  R.  Courtney 
Phillip  J.  Correa 
Lena  Sears 
Thomas^F.  Roberts 
Mary  E.  Souza 
Gina  Watterson 
Vernon  Waitt 
Harris  Frim 
George  Neil 
Stanley  Lasota 
Bella  Romano 
William  D.  Santoro 
Merrill  W.  Wood 
Richard  Gould 


Louis  P.  Silvia 
Louis  landoli 
Michael  A.  Fernandes 

NO.  3 MILL 
Ralph  H.  Chandler 
Gladys  D.  Clark 
Alpheus  Richmond,  Jr. 
Fedora  Raymond 
Robert  L.  Verdelli 
LeRoy  F.  Sampson 
Charles  L.  Poirier 
Herbert  W.  Dickerman 
Rozalina  Silva 
Alfred  C.  Tassinari 
Tullio  Crociati 
John  Patrico 
George  F.  Scott 
Morton  Sturtevant 
Albert  Fernandes 
Earle  W.  Horton,  Jr. 

ROPE  ROOM 
Bruno  Pellegrini 
John  L.  Botelho 
Arthur  L.  Freeland 
Donald  MacNab 
William  C.  Thomas 
Wayne  Wilson 
Melville  Pratt 
Harold  Strassel 
Royal  Bryant 
Manuel  Thomas 
Michael  P.  Maier,  Jr. 
Austin  E.  Reed 
Charles  F.  Brenner 
William  A.  Luz 
Edward  Travers 
Elwin  F.  Young 
PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT 
Louise  Clarke 
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RE-ERECTION  OF 
ROPEWALK  BEGINS 

Reconstruction  of  the  Rope- 
walk  at  Mystic.  Connecticut,  is 
now  well  under  way  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  above  photograph, 
even  as  the  last  of  the  venerable 
building  is  razed  here  in  Plym- 
outh by  the  wrecking  company. 

Trucks  made  the  last  of  seven- 
teen trips  to  Mystic  on  Decem- 
ber 1st  to  take  the  remaining 
timbers  and  other  materials 
needed  for  the  re-erection  project. 
Grading  and  preparing  the  foun- 
dation had  been  done  prior  to 
that  and  the  building  itself  is 
now  well  advanced. 

The  Plymouth  Ropewalk  will 
be  another  addition  to  the  living 
museum  of  the  sea  which  is  be- 
ing constructed  at  Mystic.  The 
January  issue  of  “The  Log  of  Mys- 
tic Seaport,”  the  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  Marine  Historical 
Association,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  project: 

“Day  after  day,  during  the  busy 
Christmas  season,  the  big  tractor- 
trucks  came  rolling  into  the  Mu- 
seums entrance  gate  loaded  to 
the  gunnels  with  heavy  timbers, 
nondescript  planking,  windows, 
door-frames,  machinery  and  odd- 
looking gadgets. 

“The  trucks  and  tractors  bore 
many  names  — Sunoco  Products 
Company,  John  B.  Bindloss,  The 
Bee  Lines  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Philip  LoPresto,  Standard 
Machinery  Company  and  Lathrop 
Engine  Company.  There  were  17 
big  loads  in  all,  upwards  of  100,000 
feet  of  lumber,  190  tons  of  ma- 
terial. The  trucks  themselves 
represented  companies  dealing  in 
such  diverse  items  as  paper  tubes, 
fish,  marine  engines,  plastic  ma- 
chines, general  contracting  and 
just  plain  hauling,  but  the  loads 
they  carried  were  not  from  their 
own  factories  or  shops.  They  rep- 
resented the  kind  of  enthusiastic 
donation  of  services,  labor  and 
trucking  that  has  become  typical 
of  industry  in  the  area  surround- 
ing Mystic  Seaport.  All  had  ral- 
lied round  to  transport  for  pres- 
ervation at  Mystic  one  of  the  last 
of  the  old-time  rope  walks. 

“The  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany had  passed  the  word  that 
their  historic  (1824)  structure 
was  to  be  dismantled;  offered  it 
to  the  Marine  Historical  Associa- 
tion for  its  removal,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Paterson  had  taken 
upon  herself  the  financial  bur- 
den of  re-erecting  it  at  Mystic. 

“The  Walk  to  be  dismantled 
was  750  ft.  long  with  a Head 
House  50  X 32  ft.  As  reconstinicted 
at  Mystic,  except  for  length,  it 
will  be  as  it  was  originally  built 
in  1824 — 250  ft.  long  with  a Head 
House  30  X 24  ft.,  with  enough 
material  left  over  to  use  in  the 
construction  of  such  needed 
buildings  for  the  Waterfront 
Street  as  a Rigging  Loft  and  a 
Ship  ChandleiT. 

“When  the  Walk  takes  its  place 
on  the  old-time  waterfront  at 
Mystic  it  will  comprise  one  of  the 
biggest  undertakings  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  whaleship 
MORGAN.  It  brings  with  it  a 
whole  new  vocabulaiT.  undoubt- 
edly known  to  some  of  Mystic’s 
early  settlers.  It  speaks  of  ‘form- 
ing’ and  ‘laying’  machines;  of 
whelps,  forelocks,  and  yarn 


BILL  LANMAN 
BIES  SUDDENLY 


WILLIAM  E.  LANMAN 

The  many  friends  of  William 
E,  Lanman,  foreman  in  the  Ball- 
ing Room  of  No.  2 Mill,  were 
shocked  to  hear  of  his  sudden 
death  on  February  8.  Bill  was 
crossing  No.  2 Mill  bridge  on  his 
way  to  work  at  about  5:40  a.m. 
when  he  was  stricken.  He  was 
taken  into  the  mill  and  a doctor 
summoned  who  pronounced  him 
dead  of  coronary  thrombosis. 

Bill  was  bom  in  South  Abing- 
ton  on  September  18,  1883,  the 
son  of  John  E.  and  Annie  K. 
(Reed)  Lanman,  but  had  lived  in 
Plymouth  most  of  his  life.  He 
came  to  work  here  on  January  6, 
1913  and  has  always  been  in  No. 
2 Mill.  He  was  named  foreman 
of  the  Balling  Room  in  1936,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  was  due  to  retire  on  October 
1,  1952. 

Mr.  Lanman  had  a wide  circle 
of  friends  both  in  the  plant  and 
outside  and  was  well  liked  by  all. 
The  many  men  who  have  worked 
under  him  always  found  him  a 
good  leader  and  a friendly,  jovial 
fellow-worker.  He  was  always  on 
the  job  and  was  regarded  as  a 
loyal,  dependable  supervisor.  At 
one  time  he  served  as  employee 
representative  on  the  plant  coun- 
cil. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  11, 
from  the  Beaman  Funeral  Home. 
Burial  was  in  Fern  Hill  cemetery, 
Hanson.  He  leaves  a son,  Everett 
Lanman,  and  two  grandchildi'en. 


The  good  physical  care  you  give 
your  children  will  help  to  make 
them  safe  and  healthy.  The 
habits  and  attitudes  they  acquire 
will  influence  the  way  they  be- 
have, the  way  their  minds  work 
and  the  way  they  feel  about 
things  their  whole  lives  long. 


frames;  of  foreturns  and  after- 
turns, and  such  incomprehensible 
sentences  as  ‘a  17  34  std.  tube  fly 
on  14  ring  12  spokes  of  the  fly  are 
notched  and  the  whelp  are  moved 
up  or  down  as  needed  counting 
from  the  hub  out.’ 

“Such  technical  jargon  will  be 
translated  into  understandable 
terms  by  two  men — Henry  Steg- 
maier,  92  years  old,  who  was  with 
Plymouth  Cordage  for  56  years, 
having  started  in  1870;  and  Mr. 
Cavanaugh,  50  years  in  service 
with  the  same  company.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  will  soon  get 
their  first  initiation  into  an  art 
that  is  as  old  as  shipbuilding  it- 
self, and  will  see  a sight  at  Mystic 
that  will  be  seen  nowhere  else  in 
America.” 


Speaker  At  NIAA 
Washington  Meeting 

Another  step  in  the  national 
defense  program  was  taken  yes- 
terday, February  15,  when  the 
Department  of  Defense,  along 
with  representatives  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Commerce,  State  and 
Treasury  departments  met  with 
members  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Advertisers  Association  in 
the  Pentagon  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

About  twenty  government  rep- 
resentatives were  present,  together 
with  some  fifty  members  of  the 
Industrial  Advertisers  Association 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Advertising  Manager  William 
A.  Scherff  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
was  one  of  a panel  of  six  speak- 
ers representing  NIAA  at  this 
meeting  which  was  called  to  per- 
mit the  defense  department  mem- 
bers to  outline  the  present  and 
expected  production  requirements 
to  be  placed  upon  U.  S.  industry 
and  its  workers  in  support  of  the 
current  defense  effort.  The  six 
speakers  demonstrated  the  various 
means  of  communication  avail- 
able for  this  effort  through  the 
use  of  industrial  advertising  in  its 
many  fonns. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Bennett  S.  Chappie,  Jr.,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  and  president 
of  NIAA.  Other  speakers  includ- 
ed Raymond  C.  Helbig  of  Green- 
field Tap  and  Die  Corporation, 
H.  W.  Leland  of  General  Electric 
Company,  E.  F.  Luna  of  Anaconda 
Wire  and  Copper  Company,  Rus- 
sell A.  Reed  of  Norton  Company, 
H.  H.  Simmons  of  Crane  Com- 
pany and  Arthur  R.  Tofte  of  Allis 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 


Minor  skin  irritations  are  sel- 
dom a serious  threat  to  health 
unless  there  are  other  complica- 
tions, but  they  do  spoil  appear- 
ance. All  of  us  feel  better  when 
we  look  our  best.  Give  your  skin 
a thorough  cleansing  every  day. 
Take  care  of  all  minor  cuts  and 
scratches  to  avoid  infection. 


LEWIS  R.  LAWDAY 
IS  RETIRED 


LEWIS  R.  LAWDAY 

Lewis  R.  Lawday,  who  would 
have  completed  25  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  Company  next  July, 
retired  on  January  22  after  be- 
ing out  for  several  months  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Lawday  first  came  to  work 
here  on  July  6,  1926,  in  No.  2 
Mill  and  the  following  year  was 
transferred  to  No.  2 Mill  office 
under  Thomas  Swan,  overseer.  In 
1929  he  went  to  work  in  the  su- 
perintendent’s office  under  R.  A. 
Brown  and  held  that  position  un- 
til his  recent  retirement. 

One  of  Mr.  Lawday’s  chief  in- 
terests was  the  Credit  Union, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  in  1928.  He  was  first 
treasurer,  an  office  he  held  for 
sixteen  years,  giving  it  up  in  1934 
because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
duties.  He  remained  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  until  July,  1948,  re- 
signing then  because  of  poor 
health.  In  1937  he  was  elected  to 
the  Auditing  Committee,  serving 
as  clerk,  and  was  elected  chair- 
man in  December,  1945. 


CARELESS  HABITS 
SOON  PUT  YOU 
IN  THE  DOG  HOUSE 


LARGE  UNIZACT  ORDER  COMPLETED 


Forerunner  of  our  new  paper  twisting  operations,  the  Unizact 
machine  for  making  paper  centers  for  wire  rope  has  been  busy  the 
past  few  weeks  turning  out  paper  cores  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a 
week.  The  200,000-foot  order  was  completed  in  three  weeks. 

The  paper  centers  are  made  from  a special  Kraft  paper  lubricated 
with  a heavy-duty  preservative.  The  Unizact  machine  is  one  of  our 
own  design  and  patent  and  is  soon  to  be  moved  from  No.  1 Mill 
Basement  to  No.  3 Mill  Basement  with  the  other  paper  twisting 
equipment.  Jerry  Albertini  is  shown  putting  in  a new  roll  of  paper. 


MANUEL  B. 
CARAMELLO 

Having  visited  practi- 
cally the  entire  country 
of  Portugal  when  he 
went  over  in  1949,  Man- 
uel B.  Caramello  was 
able  to  study  conditions 
thoroughly  at  first  hand. 
He  realizes  his  American 
citizenship  is  one  of  his 
most  prized  possessions.  “There  is  a constant 
feeling  of  oppression  there,”  he  said.  “People 
can’t  say  what’s  on  their  minds  like  we  do 
here.  Even  v/ith  my  American  citizenship 
to  back  me  up,  I did  not  feel  free.  The  coun- 
try is  heavily  guarded  by  policemen  on  every 
square  who  watch  everyone’s  moves.  Most 
people  are  poorly  educated.  Tools  and  ma- 
chinery are  crude.  Practically  everything 
has  to  be  done  by  hand.  With  gasoline  sell- 
ing at  seventy  cents  a gallon  (a  day’s  pay 
for  many  people) , automobiles  can  be  only 
for  the  wealthy.  In  one  town  everyone  was 
barefoot.  I am  too  sold  on  personal  freedom 
to  want  to  go  back  there  to  live.  I like  the 
opportunities  for  everyone  that  are  offered 
here.  My  son  recently  graduated  from  college 
and  now  has  a teaching  position.  I could 
never  have  given  him  an  education  like  that 
in  the  old  country.”  (Insert)  At  Nagare, 
Mr.  Caramello  saw  scenes  like  this  showing 
women  going  to  the  public  fountain  for  jugs 
of  water.  Running  water  is  still  unknown 
in  many  areas  in  Portugal. 


MANUEL  AGOSTINHO.  JR. 

“If  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  wealthy 
few,  you  can  live  well  in  Portugal,”  said 
Manuel  Agostinho,  Jr.,  who  visited  his 
brother  and  sister  in  Lisbon  in  1946. 
“The  working  people,  however,  have 
very  low  living  standards.  Many  of 


them  live  in  crude,  unsanitary  houses. 
They  have  practically  no  freedom  or 
liberty.  Most  of  the  people  there  yearn 
for  a better  life  like  their  friends  and 
relatives  across  the  ocean  in  America 
enjoy.  People  living  in  a democracy 
such  as  we  have  here  can’t  realize  how 
lucky  they  are  to  have  so  much  freedom 
and  so  many  luxuries  until  they  see 
how  it  is  abroad.” 


MANUEL  DUARTE 


In  the  past  few  years  man]  j 
have  taken  leaves  of  absence  to|e 
a natural  desire  for  them  to  wantjto 
old  friends  and  relatives  whom  jie 
But  it’s  a significant  fact  i£ 
tickets.  Not  one  of  them  wante  1 
for  good.  They  prefer  Americ.! 
standards,  its  liberty.  They  wai; 
Doody,  Ted  Williams,  Roy  Roger 
educated  in  our  fine  schools  ancc 
better  advantage  of  the  opportu  i 
offers  to  the  individual.  > 

THE  CORDAGE  NEWS  stf 
people  who  have  returned  to  thtl 
and  asked  them  their  views  of  a 
single  one  of  them  said  he  was  ja 


PALMIRA  SANTcij 

“I  thank  God  I live  here,”  saji 
mira  Santos  of  No.  1 Mill.  “Undj- 
ship  such  as  they  have  in  Por1|^ 
live  in  constant  fear.  They  carj; 
what  they  want  to.  The  workiijf 
not  give  their  children  the  edi^ 
need.  Here  in  America  I was  lii 
my  daughter  through  college.  I|ifc 
there.”  Mrs.  Santos  flew  to  Poriq 
to  see  her  74-year-old  mother  t' 
sends  money  regularly.  Photo  |f 
people  cleaning  fish  on  the  beacll; 
tion  apparently  for  all  ages.  ! 


KATHERINE  MICHEL 

The  people  of  Germany  are  paying  the 
price  for  their  years  of  Nazi  dictatorship. 
When  powers  seek  to  destroy  freedom,  it’s 
the  people  who  suffer  and  the  Germans  are 
suffering.  Katherine  Michel,  who  visited  her 
former  home  in  Germany  in  1949,  returned 
here  depressed  at  what  she  had  seen  of  con- 
ditions there  (such  as  the  picture  she  took 
below)  and  grateful  to  be  returning  to  Am- 
erica where  freedom  and  liberty  still  exist. 

“While  over  there  they  have  the  necessities 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  (even  though 
shelter  sometimes  means 
several  families  living 
together) , the  people 
are  regimented.  Fortu- 
nately my  relatives  live 
in  the  American  Zone 
where  they  are  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  a measure 
of  freedom.  In  the  Rus- 
sian Zone,  I was  told, 
everyone  is  subject  to 
the  dictates  of  those  in 
authority.” 


From  his  attractive  home  on  Cotton 
Street,  Manuel  Duarte  of  No.  2 Mill 
spoke  of  his  trip  to  Portugal  in  1947. 
He  visited  his  mother  in  the  Medara 
Islands  and  also  spent  a few  weeks  in 
Lisbon.  He  said  that  the  high  production 
and  efficiency  that  we  have  here  in  the 
United  States  are  virtually  unknown  in 
Portugal. 


“Men  and  women  work  long  hours  at 
hard  work.  Automobiles  and  radios  are 
only  for  the  wealthy  people.  They  do 
not  have  the  fine  pieces  of  furniture,  nor 
the  good  clothes  that  we  have.  They 
can  barely  earn  enough  to  feed  them- 
selves. Though  I feel  sad  for  my  rela- 
tives and  friends  living  in  the  country 
of  my  birth,  there  is  a feeling  of  grati- 
tude in  the  fact  that  I am  now  an 
American.” 


ANGELO  LOCATEi: 

J. 

“America  is  a much  better  pic 
said  Angelo  Locatelli  when  quesc 
his  trip  to  Italy  in  1949.  “Here  v4 
the  blessings  and  advantages  D 
civilization.  In  Italy  progress  hf 
tarded  by  many  years  of  war  c.c 
ship.  The  Italians  are  very  ^ 
America  for  all  she  has  done  for  i 
and  since  the  war.  Many  of  the  e 
begged  me  to  try  to  get  then' 
where  they  could  enjoy  real  jc 
where  the  future  is  bright.”  Thep 
below  shows  donkeys  being  usd 
goods  in  a rural  area  of  Italy. 


pie  here  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
n to  their  native  countries.  It’s 
back  to  see  their  former  homes, 
lave  not  seen  for  many  years. 
ill  of  them  bought  round-trip 
[0  back  to  their  native  country 
h its  progress,  its  high  living 
!ir  youngsters  to  enjoy  Howdy 
k Tracy.  They  want  them  to  be 
ges  so  that  they  can  take  even 
this  vast  and  powerful  country 

as  interviewed  some  of  these 
ed  States  — their  real  home  — 
they  think  of  Europe.  Every 
I be  back  here  in  America. 
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MATTHEW  McKEE 

When  Matthew  McKee  returned  to 
the  British  Isles  to  visit  his  family  and 
friends  in  1946,  he  had  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  our  way  of  life  with 
theirs.  “Working  conditions  here  are  so 
much  better,”  he  said.  “Living  condi- 
tions, too,  far  surpass  theirs.  We  have 
better  schools,  more  and  better  food 
and  above  all,  greater  security.  By  any 


yardstick  — material  goods,  leisure, 
health,  personal  liberty  — we  come  out 
far  ahead  of  them  under  their  socialistic 
government.”  Mr.  McKee  left  Scotland 
for  America  27  years  ago.  He  has  been 
with  the  Company  ever  since  and  says 
that  never  in  that  time  has  he  thought 
of  leaving  Plymouth  Cordage  even 
though  he  has  been  offered  other  jobs. 
“My  job  here  seemed  to  offer  me  more 
security  than  some  of  the  other  higher- 
pay  jobs,”  says  Matt.  “I  also  worked  for 
concerns  in  Northern  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, but  they  don’t  compare  with  this 
Company.”  He  is  now  foreman  in  No.  2 
Mill. 
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MR.  and  MRS.  GIL  CALDEIRA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gil  Caldeira  made  the 
trip  to  Portugal  by  plane  two  years  ago. 
While  they  enjoyed  the  visit  with  rela- 
tives, they  both  agreed  they  could  never 
live  there  now  after  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  living  in  America.  In  spite  of 
long,  hard  hours  of  toil  in  Portugal  they 
have  a mere  pittance  to  show  for  their 
labors,  the  Caldeiras  reported.  “They 
work  with  their  hands  there,”  said  Gil. 
“Here  we  work  with  tools  and  machines 
so  that  we  can  earn  enough  to  permit 
us  to  buy  not  only  the  necessities,  but 
also  most  of  the  luxuries  we  want.” 
Electricity,  running  water,  central  heat- 
ing and  one  house  per  family  are  not 
too  unusual  to  us  here,  he  added,  but 
they  represent  dreams  of  luxury  to 
them  over  there.  The  plaque  on  their 
wall  reading  “God  Bless  America” 
really  means  something  to  the  Caldeiras 
who  are  deeply  grateful  to  be  living  in 
this  country. 


PEDRO  ALVES 

Like  so  many  of  his 
fellow  workers,  Pedro 
Alves  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity to  revisit  his 
native  country  but  he 
said  positively  that  he 
would  never  want  to  go 
back  there  to  live.  “They 
have  not  made  the  prog- 
ress there  that  we  have  in  America.  Their 
tools  and  equipment  are  old-fashioned  so 
that  they  can’t  produce  enough  to  earn  them- 
selves a good  living.  So  many  people  over 
there  told  me  that  they  yearn  to  come  here  to 
live.”  Pedro  visited  his  brothers  and  sisters 
at  St.  Michael,  the  Azores,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  7 years.  Photo  above  shows  aged 
woman  sitting  on  curbing  at  Ponta  Delgada 
trying  to  make  a living  selling  Portuguese 
beans. 


MRS.  MARGHERITA  SCOTTI 

Although  Italy  still  has  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful, it  also  has  a great  deal  of  poverty, 
according  to  Mrs.  Margherita  Scotti  of  No. 
2 Mill  who  visited  that  country  in  1949  for 
the  first  time  in  28  years.  “People  there  have 
a hard  life.  They  have  to  work  so  many 
hours  just  to  earn  the  bare  necessities.”  The 
photograph  of  Mrs.  Scotti  below  shows  her 
posing  with  a farmer  in  Italy,  who  uses  oxen 
and  a crude  plow.  With  tools  of  this  sort,  a 
farmer  must  work  from  dawn  to  dark  to 
produce  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. In  America  a 
farmer  with  a modern 
tractor  and  plow  can 
produce  enough  food  for 
five  families.  Yet  he 
does  not  work  as  long 
nor  as  hard  as  the  farm- 
er in  other  countries. 

The  intelligent  use  of 
these  productive  tools 
spells  the  difference  be- 
tween the  abundance  we 
enjoy  and  the  scarcity 
that  plagues  other 
people. 
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FIVE  MEN 
ENTER  SERVICE 

Five  more  employees  have  en- 
tered the  Armed  Forces  in  recent 
weeks.  They  ai’e : 

Joseph  Rapoza  of  the  Rope 
Room,  U.  S.  Navy,  on  January  27. 
Joe  came  to  work  here  in  Novem- 
ber, 1947. 

David  Gonsalves  of  No.  1 Mill, 
with  the  Company  since  Septem- 
ber, 1947,  was  drafted  into  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  left  on  January 
29. 

William  Cathcart  of  No.  1 Mill 
left  on  February  8 for  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Army.  Bill  has  worked 
here  since  September,  1950. 

Nelson  Sampson  of  No.  2 Mill, 
who  was  recently  married  to  Ag- 
nes Gilda  McKee  and  received  his 
draft  notice  while  on  his  honey- 
moon, left  on  February  7 for 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Army.  Nel- 
son came  to  work  here  in  Octo- 
ber, 1947. 

Everett  Pretti  of  No.  3 Mill  was 
called  back  into  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  left  on  February  9.  Everett 
was  hired  here  in  October,  1950. 


UNION  BLOOD 
DONOR  VOLUNTEERS 

At  a roll  call  meeting  which 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  13,  the  stewards  and 
officers  of  Local  692  voted  unani- 
mously to  serve  on  the  union 
blood  donor  committee. 

This  means  that  any  union 
member  and  his  family  may  call 
the  union  office  (Plymouth  230) 
when  blood  is  needed  and  donors 
will  be  furnished.  Additional 
volunteer  donors  would  be  wel- 
comed. Names  may  be  left  with 
your  department  steward. 

I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHT^ 

OLTVE  LAINE 

January  27th  Nelson  Sampson 
of  the  Balling  Room  was  married 
to  Agnes  Gilda  McKee,  daughter 
of  our  foreman,  Matthew  McKee. 
After  the  ceremony,  performed  by 
Reverend  Edwin  Anthony  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrimage,  a re- 
ception was  held  at  Allerton 
Chapel  with  100  guests  attending. 
After  the  reception  the  couple 
left  on  an  auto  trip  through  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  and  Canada. 
They  returned  on  February  7th 
and  the  following  day  Nelson 
left  for  Camp  Devens  for  service 
with  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Patrick  Beaulieu  seems  to  have 
had  a busy  time  this  month.  His 
wife  gave  birth  to  a baby  boy, 
their  second  son,  and  his  mother, 
Judith  Beaulieu,  was  the  $15,000 
Jack  pot  radio  program  w'inner. 

The  sudden  death  of  “Bill” 
Lanman  on  February  8th  was 
lamented  by  all. 

We  w'ere  all  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  accidental  drowning  of  An- 
tone  Ferreira’s  nine-year-old  son, 
on  February  10th. 

Henry  Cusson  came  back  to 
work  on  Febnrary  12th  after  be- 
ing out  since  the  night  before 
Christmas,  w’hen  he  had  an  acci- 
dent in  the  Dye  House.  Nice  to 
see  you  back  and  well  again, 
Henry. 


I MAIN  OFFICE  I 

I ■ 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

Roland  Bailey  is  the  envy  of 
all  those  frustrated  souls  who 
couldn’t  get  tickets.  He  saw  “Swan 
Lake”  done  by  the  famous  Sadlsr 
Wells  ballet  during  its  Boston  en- 
gagement. 

We  have  a new  face  in  the  pur- 
chasing department.  Ruth  Ash- 
ley has  left  to  wait  for  a little 
Ashley,  and  her  place  is  being 
taken  by  Louise  Clarke. 

Virginia  and  Lou  Buitenhuys 
have  finally  found  that  long- 
sought  apartment,  and  are  now 
on  Court  street.  Real  handy  to 
work  for  those  cold  mornings 
when  the  car  won’t  start.  Freda 
Villani  and  Peter  are  also  in- 
stalled in  their  new  home  on  Nel- 
son street. 

Recently  week-ending  in  various 
spots  were  Marion  Rudolph  in 
Somerville,  Beth  Holmes  in  M'd- 
dleboro  and  Muriel  Rudolph  in 
Middleton. 

The  Ice  Follies  drew  its  usual 
loyal  fans,  including  Betty  Hazel- 
hurst  and  Edith  Van  Amburgh. 

Shirley  Dennett  paid  us  a visit 
on  the  last  day  of  January.  After 
finishing  her  boot  training  at 
Great  Lakes,  she  is  now  stationed 
at  the  Naval  hospital  in  Bethesda, 
Mai-yland,  training  as  a dental 
technician. 


HARRIS  HALL 


L.  F.  BUITENHUYS 

The  Plymouth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Harris  Hall  on  January  4, 
with  94  persons  attending.  Baked 
Half  Spring  Chicken  was  served 
as  the  main  course  backed  by  a 
well  rounded  menu. 

Harris  Hall,  No.  2 Cafeteria, 
and  the  mill  routes  are  enjoying 
increased  sales  but  still  can’t 
compete  with  rising  food  costs. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  sees  new  faces 
evei-y  day  at  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria. 

My  most  embarrassing  moment 
— asking  Mr.  Roos  and  Spencer 
Brewster  if  they  worked  for  the 
Company. 


HEARS  WRUL 
BROADCAST  ON 
SHORT  WAVE  SET 

Irving  Montanya  of  No.  2 Mill 
was  one  of  the  few  persons  in  the 
plant  to  hear  the  WRUL  broad- 
cast which  was  beamed  overseas 
on  Saturday  night,  January  27, 
at  about  6 o’clock. 

Irving  caught  the  broadcast  on 
a small  two-tube  shortwave  radio 
he  built  himself.  He  did  not  know 
in  advance  that  it  was  going  on 
the  air  and  tuned  in  on  Station 
WRUL  just  at  that  time  by  acci- 
dent. catching  the  program  as  it 
was  beginning. 

“The  broadcast  came  through 
clearly,”  said  Iiwing,  “and  evei’y- 
one  sounded  very  natural.  I got 
quite  a kick  out  of  hearing  Matt 
McKee  talk.  He  was  my  foreman 
up  until  a short  time  ago  when 
I changed  shifts. 

“It  made  me  feel  very  proud  to 
hear  the  Company  spoken  so  well 
of  by  its  workers  on  the  air,”  he 
added. 


Proving  that  bowling  doesn’t 
have  (o  be  a young  man’s 
game,  George  Gould,  Company 
pensioner,  shows  how  an  old- 
timer  knocks  ’em  over. 


FREE  CHEST  X-RAY 
TO  BE  OFFERED 

A chest  X-ray  program  for 
men,  women  and  children  in  the 
Town  of  Plymouth  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Plymouth  Board  of 
Health,  Plymouth  Community 
Nurse  Association  and  the  Seal 
Sale  Committee  of  Plymouth 
Woman’s  Club,  working  in  co-op- 
eration with  Plymouth  County 
Health  Association  and  Plymouth 
County  Hospital. 

Dates  for  the  community  X-ray 
survey  will  be  from  April  9 until 
April  27,  the  exact  dates,  hours 
and  place  to  be  announced  at  a 
later  date.  It  is  expected  the 
X-rays  will  be  made  at  one  cen- 
tral location,  possibly  the  State 
Armory  in  Plymouth. 

The  overall  plans  include  a 
house-to-house  canvass  to  cover 
members  of  all  families,  but  chil- 
dren may  enroll  at  school  and 
men  and  women  working  in 
plants  such  as  ours  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  enroll  here  at 
the  plant.  The  X-ray  service  is 
free  and  is  made  possible  through 
the  sale  of  Christmas  seals  and 
money  from  the  Plymouth  County 
tax  funds. 

Chest  X-rays  are  nothing  new 
to  Cordage  employees  as  during 
January,  1946,  and  May,  1947,  all 
employees  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  chest  X-rays  here 
at  the  plant. 

Points  to  remember  about  this 
program  are:  The  chest  X-ray  is 
free  to  you;  it  does  not  hurt;  it 
takes  less  than  a minute;  it  re- 
veals a healthy  chest,  or  it  re- 
veals sickness  in  time  for  you  to 
get  it  cured. 


I INDUSTRIAL  | 

I RELATIONS  DEPT.  ] 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

Income  Tax  time  is  here  again 
which  brings  “Peggy”  McLean 
back  busier  than  ever  doing  taxes, 
housework,  and  running  for  office 
on  the  Board  of  Welfare,  but  we 
are  sure  “Peg”  is  capable  of  ful- 
filling all  these  duties. 

Jack  Smith  is  also  doing  income 
taxes  at  his  office,  and  we  hear 
Mr.  Gilman  is  doing  them  at  his 
home. 


The  diseases  of  the  heart  alone 
are  now  responsible  for  one  third 
of  all  the  deaths  in  the  United 
States. 


Adolph  Wirzburger  releases 
a ball  that  is  headed  for  the 
king  pin.  Wirzie  bowls  on  the 
Laboratory  team  comprised  of 
Company  personnel. 


BOWLING 


Team  Standings 
Men’s  League 


won 

lost 

C.  I.  o.  

60 

12 

Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 

60 

12 

Hillside  Club  No.  1 . . 

49 

23 

Tassy’s 

48 

24 

Dexter  Shoe  . . 

45 

27 

Machine  Shop 

41 

31 

Happy  Valley  

40 

32 

Pepsi  Cola  

34 

38 

Gould’s  Market  

29 

43 

Grounds  Dept 

26 

46 

Bowlaways  

25 

47 

Laboratoi’y  

20 

52 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . . 

15 

57 

Hillside  Club  No.  2 

12 

60 

Ladies  Class  A 

won 

lost 

Marois  Market  

60 

12 

Clyde’s  Bakery  

44 

28 

Buttner’s  

43 

29 

Besse’s  

41 

31 

Bell  Shops  

38 

34 

Cape  Insurance  

37 

35 

Mystery  Five  

33 

39 

Edythe’s  

30 

42 

Bernard’s  

27 

45 

Happy-Go-Lucky  

9 

63 

Ladies  Class  B 

won 

lost 

C.  I.  O.  272  

45 

23 

Buzz-A-Round  

44 

28 

Dexter  Shoe  

41 

31 

C.  I.  O.  692  

39 

29 

Diamond  W.  

39 

33 

Rusty’s  7 

39 

29 

Pin  Topplers  

38 

34 

Pedrini’s  

36 

32 

Booby  Ti-appers 

16 

56 

Frisky  7 

11 

53 

CLUB  ANNUAL 

MEETING  FEB. 

21 

The  Cordage  Club  will 

hold  its 

annual  meeting  next  Wednesday 
evening,  February  21,  at  the  club 
rooms  with  a full  course  turkey 
dinner  opening  the  festivities. 
The  evening’s  program  also  in- 
cludes games  and  entertainment, 
with  music  by  Bob  Mulliken, 
xylophonist,  with  Baxter  Moore 
accompanying  on  the  piano. 

The  committee  in  charge  is 
headed  by  George  Aldrovandi, 
with  Manuel  Motta  in  charge  of 
the  turkey  dinner. 

The  club  held  another  of  its 
popular  get-togethers  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  February  8,  with  a 
good  attendance.  Games  and  a 
light  luncheon  were  enjoyed. 

The  club’s  membership  drive  is 
still  bringing  in  more  new  mem- 
bers. To  date  more  than  75  men 
have  enrolled  and  several  more 
are  expected  to  sign  up  soon. 
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Pride  And  joy  Corner 


“Is  it  REAL?”  is  probably  what  April  Forand  is  saying  to 
herself  as  she  reaches  over  to  touch  her  new  tricycle  which  Santa 
Claus  left  on  Christmas  morning.  Proud  parents  are  Earl  Forand 
of  No.  1 Mill  and  Mrs.  Forand  and  equally  proud  grandparents 
are  Mrs.  Mary  Santos  of  No.  2 Mill  and  Adelino  Santos  of  the 
Tar  House. 


I NO.  1 MILL 

DOROTHY  FRANCIS 
SPINNING  ROOM 

The  weather  since  our  last  is- 
sue has  gone  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  so  one  can  expect  the 
same  from  the  few  items  here: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Medeiros 
became  the  proud  parents  of  a 
baby  daughter  born  January  11. 
This  accounts  for  the  happy  smile 
Joe  has  been  wearing  while  busy 
at  work  with  his  automatic  jenny 
spinners. 

Orrie  Fontaine,  our  foreman, 
proudly  boasts  of  a new  grand- 
son. Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fon- 
taine are  the  happy  parents. 

Caroline  Martin  returned  to 
work  after  an  absence  of  several 
months.  Glad  to  see  you  back  and 
well. 

Julia  Carvalho,  Alda  Valenzi- 
ano  and  Alice  Botelho  have  gone 
to  No.  3 Mill  spinning.  Ralph  Im- 
lay,  our  yarn  loader,  has  gone 
over  on  a new  job  he  has  bid  on, 
thus  our  loss  is  their  gain. 

Frederick  McGovern  is  now  the 
yam  loader.  Although  recently 
hired,  Fred  is  not  a stranger  here 
as  at  one  time  he  was  a bailer  in 
No.  1 Basement. 

The  installation  of  union  of- 
ficers and  the  pleasant  stage  show 
found  many  of  our  workers  en- 
joying the  festivities  on  Satm’day, 
January  27th.  Frank  Cavacco  of 
this  department  was  installed  as 
steward  of  No.  1 Spinning  Room 
and  also  as  a Joint  Board  mem- 
ber. 

John  Maini,  along  with  his  son, 
Harold,  has  had  to  find  new  living 
quarters  for  a while.  Seems  as 
though  his  youngest  son.  Tommy, 
acquired  a weak  case  of  scarlet 
fever  and  is  now  quarantined  at 
home  with  his  mother. 

Antone  Caton,  our  second  shift 
foreman,  is  now  the  proud  owner 
of  a brand  new  1951  Chevrolet,  a 
sleek,  shiny,  black  and  chrome 
number.  The  snowstorm  had  him 
quite  concerned  wondering  which 
was  the  easier,  walking  or  shov- 
eling. 

PREPARATION 

“The  department  of  too  much 
hard  luck”  would  be  a very  ap- 
propriate name  here  at  this  writ- 
ing. Out  sick  with  the  grippe  is 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

■ » 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

The  SS  “Balia”  sailed  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  January  8 after  discharg- 
ing 7,000  bales  of  Mexican  Hene- 
quen. 

The  SS  “Diane”  docked  ninety 
minutes  later  with  a cargo  of 
1,332  bales  of  Haitian  Sisal.  Un- 
loading was  finished  at  5:30  p.m. 
and  she  sailed  the  following 
morning. 

The  SS  “Bertha  Brovig”  docked 
shortly  before  noon  on  January 
25  with  7,500  bales  of  Mexican 
Henequen  in  her  hold.  Work  was 
continued  until  9:00  p.m.  that 
evening  and  she  sailed  during  the 
noon  hour  on  the  following  day. 

Arthur  Wrightington  is  now 
connected  with  a bottled  gas  busi- 
ness and  his  business  advertise- 
ment may  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

i ROPE  ROOM  ' I 


Walter  Correa  is  the  proud 
father  of  a baby  daughter,  born 
January  27  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. 

Antone  R.  Pimental  has  I'ft 
the  Rope  Room  to  head  the  night 
cleaning  crew  as  group  leader. 

Gerald  Albertini  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Rope  Room 
to  the  paper  twisting  division  in 
No.  3 Mill. 

Several  men  in  the  Rope  Room 
suffered  minor  accidents  while  at 
work  recently,  among  them  Mario 
Valeriani,  Walter  Weatherbes,  Er- 
ville  Blandin  and  Joe  Carvalho. 


Joe  Lombardi;  undergoing  minor 
surgery,  Essio  Besegai;  Alfred 
Costa  has  a slightly  frostbitten 
right  ear  and  a bad  case  of  fallen 
arches;  Genevieve  Marks  has  a 
sprained  ankle;  Primo  Corsini 
has  a few  aches  and  pains  he  suf- 
fered from  a slight  accident  he 
received  here  recently;  and  last 
but  not  least  every  other  person 
with  the  sniffles  or  a real  fancy 
cold. 

Good  luck  wishes  are  being  sent 
William  Cathcart.  He  was  induct- 
ed into  the  Army  on  Februai'y  1st, 
and  is  now  an  employee  of  Uncle 
Sam. 


Skipper:  “I  suppose  they,  as 
usual,  sent  the  fool  of  the  family 
when  they  sent  you  to  sea?” 

Midshipman:  “Oh,  no,  sir. 

They’ve  changed  all  that  since 
your  time.” 

* * * 

Several  days  after  his  father 
died,  little  Johnny  was  stopped  on 
the  street  by  a neighbor.  “And 
what  were  your  poor  father’s  last 
words?”  the  neighbor  asked. 

“He  didn't  have  any,”  Johnny 
answered.  “Mama  was  with  him 

to  the  very  end.” 

« « * 

Overjoyed  Employee:  “I’m  a 
father!  I’m  a father!” 

Unimpressed  Boss:  “So’s  your 
old  man.  Shut  up  and  get  back  to 
work.” 

« « * 

Deacon  Howe  took  a trip  to  the 
city  to  purchase  a sign  to  put 
above  the  church  hall  door  during 
the  Christmas  season.  Arriving  in 
the  city,  he  forgot  the  wording  to 
be  placed  on  the  sign  so  he  wired 
back  to  the  parson:  “Rush  copy 
of  motto  and  dimensions.” 

Was  it  any  wonder  the  telegraph 
clerk  fainted  when  she  took  the 
following  reply  from  the  wire: 

“Unto  us  a child  is  born.  Eight 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.” 

+ * * 

“Do  you  like  your  new  governess, 
Jimmy?” 

“No,  ma’m;  I hate  her.  I’d  like 
to  grab  her  and  bite  her  on  the 
neck  like  daddy  does.” 

* * « 

The  teacher  was  testing  the 

knowledge  of  the  kindergarten 
class.  Slapping  a half-dollar  on 
the  desk,  she  asked  sharply, 
“What  is  that?”  Instantly  a voice 
from  the  back  row  cried,  “Tails.” 


(Left)  John  Wager  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  claims  these 
handsome  young  boys  as  son  and 
grandson  respectively.  Left, 
John  'V.  Wager,  5-year-old  son 
of  John  and  Fay  Wager;  right, 
Stephen  Wager,  year-old  son  of 
Stanley  and  Claire  Wager. 


Judge:  “Have  you  ever  seen  the 
prisoner  at  the  Bar?” 

Witness:  “Yep.  That’s  where  I 
met  him.” 

4:  « « 

Old  Hen : “Let  me  give  you  a bit 
of  advice.” 

Young  Hen:  “What  is  it?” 

Old  Her  '.n  egg  a day  keeps 
the  axe  away.” 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED — Used  piano  in  fairly 
good  condition;  either  upright 
or  grand.  Contact  Lloyd  Car- 
penter, Paper  Twisting  Depart- 
ment. 


WRIGHTINGTON’S  Utility  Gas 
Service,  6 Peck’s  Lane,  No. 
Plymouth.  Tel.  Ply.  246.  Full  line 
of  gas  appliances,  stoves,  gas 
water  heaters,  refrigerators,  space 
heaters,  floor  furnaces  and  chick- 
en brooders:  for  cooking,  heating, 
refrigeration,  hot  water.  (The 
only  successor  to  M.  L.  Robbins.) 

FOR  SALE  — Electric  range,  3 
burners  and  oven,  table  style, 
38"  X 24",  too  large  for  our  new 
home;  in  good  condition,  $15.00. 
Also,  two  - wheel  trailer,  metal 
body,  complete  hitch  socket,  $35. 
Edw.  E.  Freeman,  Bay  road,  Dux- 
bury. 


FOR  SALE — Hot  air  furnace.  Dud 
Thermpot  burners,  3 outlets. 
Call  1.901 -R  anytime  after  3 p.m. 


FEBRUARY  SPECIALS  at  Cad- 
man’s  Yarn  Shop — Argyle  Sock 
Paks,  Criss-Cross  Scarf  Paks, 
Glove  or  Mitten  Paks  and  Tie  Paks 
at  prices  that  are  below  cost.  Opp. 
Perry’s  Mkt.  Open  Mon.,  Wed., 
and  Fri.  evenings  from  7 to  9. 


Christmas  Note  From  Windy  City 


A Christmas  tree  added  a festive  note  to  our  Western  District 
office  in  Chicago  during  the  Yuletide  season.  Back  row,  left 
to  right:  Darlene  Bradarich,  Marge  O’Brien,  Sylvia  Blake,  and 
Pat  Johnson.  Front  and  kneeling:  Larry  Zika  and  Kim  Smith. 


C?oo/rsA 
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NYLON  ROPE 

To  Scale  The  Heights 

One  of  the  several  government  contracts  in  process 
here  is  the  nylon  mountain  climbing  rope  order  which  is 
employing  many  hands  in  several  departments. 

The  ropes  are  120  feet  long,  of  7/ 16-inch  diameter 
and  dyed  olive  drab.  They  are  made  for  the  Army  Quar- 
termaster and  used  for  both  the  training  of  mountain 
troops  and  in  actual  warfai'e. 

As  in  all  government  orders,  the  ropes  must  be  made 
according  to  rigid  specifications  and  must  be  carefully 
inspected  by  official  government  inspectors  before  ship- 
ment to  be  sure  they  conform  to  specifications. 

These  photographs  show  some  of  the  many  steps  re- 
quired in  preparing  these  ropes  after  they  are  manu- 
factured. 


/Editor’s  Note:  The  following  poem,  writteji  by  Edward  E.  Freeman, 
overseer  of  No.  2 Mill  and  the  Dye  House,  was  inspired  by  watching  the 
men  and  women  at  work  in  the  Dye  House  and  should  serve  as  an  inspir- 
ation to  all  of  us  who  are  working  on  any  part  of  a government  order.) 


THE  DYE  HOUSE 

(With  apologies  to  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  i 

At  that  table  long  and  low. 
With  their  brown  eyes  all  a-row, 
Sit  the  nylon  whipping  crew. 
Pretty  ladies  sew  and  sew. 

As  their  fingers  swiftly  go 

Pushing  needles  deftly  through. 

’Cross  the  room  a mammoth  tank. 
And  the  air  is  warm  and  dank 
From  the  dye-bath's  rising 
steam. 

And  the  nylon’s  pure  white  sheen 
Soon  becomes  an  O.  D.  green 
As  I close  my  eyes  and  dream. 


Soldiers  soon  will  have  the  rope — 

Fine  young  men  so  full  of  hope. 
Off  to  fight  for  you  and  me. 

Climbing  mountains,  crossing 
vales. 

Sometimes  laughter,  sometimes 
wails. 

Just  to  make  this  old  world  free. 

Measure  carefully,  bind  them 
strong. 

Send  your  love  and  prayers  along. 
Wish  them  safely  back  to  you: 

As  the  ends  you  deftly  sew. 

And  your  fingers  swiftly  go 
Pushing  needles  through  and 
through. 

E.  E.  FREEMAN 


Coils  of  nylon  are 
delivered  by  industrial 
railroad  from  the  Rope 
Room  to  the  Dye  House 
for  O.  D.  dyeing.  The 
coils  are  put  on  spin- 
dles and  the  rope  un- 
wound onto  a reel.  Jo- 
sephine Curt  (left) 
tends  the  spindles  while 
Emily  Rezendes  guides 
the  nylon  onto  the  reel. 


After  measuring  off  120  feet, 
the  rope  is  cut  by  Emily  Re- 
zendes with  an  electrically  heat- 
ed iron  which  actually  melts  its 
way  through  the  synthetic  fibers 
rather  than  cut  them.  The 
heat  seals  the  ends  and  keeps 
the  fiber  from  unraveling. 


After  dyeing,  the  120-foot  skeins  are  placed  on  a turntable 
and  the  rope  is  rewound  into  neat  coils,  bound  off  with  dark 
bands,  tagged  and  sent  over  to  the  Head  House  for  inspection 
and  shipment.  Gina  Watterson  (left)  binds  off  while  Vilma 
Monti  does  the  reeling. 


The  ends  are  neatly  sewn  with  nylon  thread  and  dipped  into 
a nylon  and  alcohol  solution  for  further  sealing.  Barbara  Lam- 
borghini (left)  does  the  sealing  while  Dorothy  Santos  sews. 


Packing  and  crating  activity  is  carried  on  in  the  Head  House. 
Right,  William  Fohrder  is  shown  making  up  a wooden  packing 
case  while  (left)  Alvin  Guidaboni  cuts  steel  strapping. 


(Left)  William  Sawkiewicz 
and  Joe  Finney  (right)  pack 
the  nylon  coils  into  crates 
while  Pete  Schmitt  (left) 
steel  straps  the  cases.  , 


(Right)  Augustus  M.  Bur- 
ton (left),  official  govern- 
ment inspector,  examines  the 
nylon  with  Charles  Butter- 
field of  the  Standards  De- 
partment prior  to  shipment 
to  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps. 
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Employees  May  Enroll 
For  Chest  X-rays 

Plans  for  the  chest  X-ray  pro- 
gram for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Plymouth  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

All  X-rays  will  be  taken  at  the 
“State  Armory”  at  Plymouth, 
where  the  equipment  will  be  set 
up  and  operated  during  all  the 
days  scheduled. 

The  dates  are  beginning  Mon- 
day, April  9,  through  Friday, 
April  27,  with  the  first  two  days, 
April  9 and  April  11,  being  re- 
served for  school  children,  and  no 
X-raying  on  Tuesdays,  Saturdays, 
Sundays  or  on  Thursday,  April 
19,  the  holiday. 


The  Price  and  Wage  Orders 

The  developments  since  the  last  issue  of  the  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS  can  be  summarized  as  follows,  insofar  as  they 
seem  to  affect  us: 

PRICE  ORDER 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  has  issued  an  interpretation 
which  permits  us  to  buy  fiber,  and  we  have  resumed  the  purchase  of 
fiber  for  the  United  States.  The  price  of  the  fiber  itself  is,  of  course, 
not  controlled  because  it  is  produced  outside  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  world  market  price  prevails:  that  is  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  and  it  is  higher,  as  I explained  in  the  last  issue,  than  the  price 
at  which  fiber  was  being  delivered  to  us  in  the  base  price  period. 

This  interpretation  which  I speak  of  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
ceiling  prices  at  which  we  may  sell  our  finished  goods,  and  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  we  should  have  to  ask  for  some  relief;  that  is,  ask 
to  be  permitted  to  increase  the  selling  prices  of  our  goods  to  corre- 
spond with  the  prices  which  we  must  pay  for  fiber. 

WAGE  ORDER 


Enrollment  is  already  under 
way,  a large  committee  having 
been  organized  to  call  on  each 
home  within  the  limits  of  the 
town.  Children  will  be  enrolled  at 
school  and  men  and  women  in 
certain  industrial  plants  will  be 
given  a chance  to  enroll  at  work. 

Employees  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll  for  X-ray  in 
Plymouth,  and  this  will  apply  to 
anyone  working  here,  whether 
he  lives  in  Plymouth  or  outside 
of  Plymouth.  Details  on  this  fea- 
ture will  be  explained  on  the 
bulletin  boards  inside  and  outside 
the  plant. 

All  em-olling  everywhere  in 
town  will  be  completed  before 
March  26,  when  scheduling  will 
be  started,  so  that  each  person 
enrolled  can  be  notified  just  when 
to  report  for  his  or  her  X-ray. 
Our  employees  will  be  scheduled 
to  report  during  hours  not  at 
work. 

While  many  of  our  employees 
may  have  had  X-rays  of  chest  in 
1946  or  1947,  it  is  advised  that  all 
should  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. Remember  the  chest 
X-ray  is  free  to  you;  it  does  not 
hurt;  it  takes  less  than  a minute; 
it  reveals  a healthy  chest,  or  it 
reveals  sickness  in  time  for  cure 
of  any  trouble. 


THREE  LEAVE 
FOR  SERVICE 

Three  employees  have  been 
called  for  service  in  recent  weeks: 

Stanley  MacLeod  and  George  F. 
McSherry,  both  of  No.  2 Mill,  were 
recalled  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  left 
on  March  10. 

Gilbert  Alves  of  No.  1 Mill  was 
inducted  into  the  U.  S.  Army, 
leaving  his  work  here  on  Febru- 
ary 10. 


On  February  27,  the  Board  said,  in  effect,  that  if  an  employer 
had  not  increased  his  wage  or  salary  rates  by  10%  above  the  rates 
in  effect  January  15,  1950,  he  could  do  so,  but  if  he  also  granted  more 
insurance,  vacations,  holidays,  etc.,  the  cost  of  such  new  benefits 
granted  after  February  27  would  have  to  be  counted,  along  with  any 
cash  increase,  in  figuring  when  the  10%  ceiling  had  been  reached. 

One  exception  to  this  was  authorized  on  March  1,  however,  when 
the  Board  said  that  employers  could  pay  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  tied  to  the  cost-of-living  index,  if  provided  for  by  Union 
agreements  made  before  January  25,  1951,  even  though  the  10% 
limit  might  be  exceeded. 

Both  of  these  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Board  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1951,  during  which  time  they  are  to  be 
reviewed  and  possibly  modifications  made  on  July  1st. 


I should  repeat  again  what  you  already  know  from  the  news- 
papers — that  these  orders  are  being  constantly  changed  and  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  be  changed. 


''Bertha Brovig'  In  Collision 


< 1 yr 


Word  was  received  here  on  March  6 that  the  “Bertha 
Brovig,”  Norwegian  freighter  which  has  come  to  our  plant  several 
times  with  fiber,  was  in  collsion  with  a Danish  freighter,  the 
“Uranienborg,”  in  Delaware  Bay.  Although  badly  damaged,  and 
with  her  second  hatch  out,  the  Bertha  Brovig  was  towed  into  port 
at  Philadelphia  and  it  is  expected  she  can  be  repaired.  It  was 
about  a year  ago,  on  February  8,  1950,  that  the  14-year-old,  ill- 
fated  freighter  had  her  engine  room  damaged  when  she  struck  a 
mine  while  en  route  from  Copenhagen  to  Bremen.  The  above 
picture  was  taken  on  the  Bertha  Brovig’s  first  visit  here  at  the 
plant. 


Parking  Areas 
To  Be  Extended 

Work  was  started  last  Monday, 
March  12,  on  the  extension  of  the 
employees’  parking  areas  located 
easterly  of  Harris  Hall  and  Loring 
Library  and  west  of  No.  1 and  No. 
3 Mill. 

When  extended,  these  parking 
areas  will  accommodate  about 
twice  as  many  cars  as  are  now 
being  parked. 

It  is  intended  to  extend  the 
parking  areas  near  Harris  Hall 
approximately  sixty  feet  in  an 
easterly  direction.  This  area  will 
have  the  loam  removed  which  will 
be  replaced  by  a gravel  fill  to  be 
graded  and  compacted. 

At  the  No.  1 and  No.  3 Mill 
areas  the  existing  chain  link 
fences  will  be  relocated  so  that 
the  parking  area  located  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  roadway 
leading  to  No.  3 Mill  will  be 
doubled  in  size.  The  area  on  the 
northerly  side  of  this  roadway  will 
be  enlarged  by  relocating  the 
existing  chain  link  fence  so  that 
the  parking  area  will  consume 
most  of  the  land  between  the 
roadway  and  the  old  No.  1 Mill 
bridge. 

With  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
tensions, plus  controlled  parking 
methods,  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  posible  to  accommodate  all 
employees’  cars  in  parking  areas 
located  outside  of  the  mill  yard. 


900  Income  Tax 
Returns  Completed 
For  Employees 

As  we  go  to  press,  our  tax  ex- 
perts are  completing  the  stagger- 
ing task  of  making  out  a total  of 
about  900  State  and  Federal  In- 
come Tax  returns  for  Cordage  em- 
ployees and  pensioners. 

Those  who  were  assigned  to 
assist  employees  in  completing  tax 
returns  have  worked  long  hours 
since  the  latter  part  of  January 
to  meet  the  deadline  of  March  1 
on  Massachusetts  State  Tax  re- 
turns and  March  15  on  Federal 
Income  Tax  returns. 

This  year  brought  the  greatest 
number  of  returns  ever  completed 
by  the  Company.  “Peggy”  Mc- 
Lean has  been  on  hand  at  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department 
to  assist  in  this  task  as  has  Jack 
Smith.  Bill  Gilman  this  year 
worked  at  home  with  some  of  the 
employees  whom  he  has  helped  in 
past  years  while  Elsie  Morse  and 
Harold  Gould  were  available  at 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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To  our  Einployees:- 


March  8,  1951 


You  may  have  heard  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a complaint 
against  the  cordage  Industry,  in  which  of  course,  Plymouth  is  included.  We 
would  like  you  to  have  the  facts. 


In  the  first  place,  this  is  a complaint  only;  the  case  has  not  come  to 
trial,  there  has  been  no  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 


The  complaint  is  that  competition  has  been  lessened  or  restrained  through 
the  fixing  of  prices,  and  apparently  the  particular  point  is  that  all 
companies  have  used  what  is  called  the  zone  plan  of  quoting  delivered 
prices. 

The  zone  plan  is  this:  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  country  is  divided 
into  six  zones,  geographically,  and  one  representative  freight  rate  is  used 
for  all  points  within  each  zone.  Plymouth's  price  list,  for  instance, 
shows  the  same  price  for  rope  delivered  to  all  the  cities  in  each  zone. 

If  the  precise  rate  to  each  city  were  to  be  used,  there  would  be  a great 
number  of  different  prices,  and  the  differences  between  them  would  be  small. 
O’lr  customers  much  prefer  the  simpler  zone  plan. 


The  zone  plan  is  not  new.  7/e  have  used  it  for  a long  time  - nearly  20  years. 
Its  use  was  provided  for  in  the  NRA  code  in  1933>  and  its  use  was  again 
approved,  if  not  required,  by  inclusion  in  OPA  regulations  during  World 
7/ar  II. 


This  whole  question  of  how  goods  may  be  sold  under  present  Government  laws 
and  regulations  has  gotten  into  a ver}'"  confused  state  - and  this  is  true 
of  all  goods,  not  merely  rope  and  twine.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
not  approve  a plan  in  advance;  they  tell  a manufacturer  to  try  it,  and  then 
they  will  see  what  they  think.  The  law  is  so  unsettled  that  no  lavryer  we 
have  seen  can  advise  with  confidence  as  to  what  will  be  held  to  be  lec^*'  . 
and  what  illegal. 

A bill  known  as  the  basing  point  bill,  passed  by  the  Congress  at  the  last 
session,  was  designed  to  clear  up  some  of  these  points,  but  it  was  vetoed 
by  the  President,  leaving  the  situation  still  confused.  The  rules  are 
neither  clean-cut  nor  understandable. 

We  regret,  of  course,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  seen  fit  to 
file  this  complaint,  especially  so  in  these  busy  days  of  plenty  of  other 
problems,  such  as  producing  for  the  defense  effort,  of  tight  fiber  supply, 
etc.  We  regret  it  because  it  will  take  a lot  of  time  which  could  better 
be  used  elsewhere.  But  we  have  no  guilty  feeling,  nor  are  we  ashamed  of 
anything  we  have  done. 


Yours  truly, 


NOTF:  If  you  would  like  a copy  of  this,  it  may  be  found  in  your  overseer's 
office. 


COMPANY  MILITARY  SERVICE  POLICY  REVISED 

The  drafting,  recalling  and  enlisting  of  employees  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  has  resulted  in  a revision  and 
re-enactment  of  a Company  Military  Service  Policy. 

It  will  determine  the  benefits  and  status  of  all  employees  who 
leave  our  employ  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as 
regards 

(.a)  Re-employment  rights  as  provided  by  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948. 

(b)  Group  life  insurance  arrangements. 

(c)  Group  hospitalization  insurance  for  dependents. 

(d  Eligibility  for  vacation  pay. 

(e)  Military  severance  pay. 

(f)  Provisions  for  members  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement 

Plan. 

(g>  Arrangements  for  employee  tenants  of  company-owned  houses. 

All  employees  who  during  recent  months  have  left  for  military 
service  are  to  be  notified  of  the  provisions  of  this  policy. 

All  employees  going  into  the  service  should  call  at  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  before  leaving,  for  explanation  of  status  and 
explanation  of  just  what  this  policy  is. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees  received  serv- 
ice emblems  for  25  years  or  more  of  serv- 
ice during  the  month  of  February. 

MANUEL  ENOS,  2nd 
Reclaiming  Dept. 

45  years 

GIL  CALDEIRA 
Elevator  Operator,  No.  2 Mill 
35  years 


JOSEPH  CORREA,  JR. 
Covering  Room 
25  years 
(Left) 

JOHN  SILVA 
Receiving  Dept. 

25  years 
(Right) 


March  31  Deadline  To  Apply  For 
New-T ype  Social  Security  Benefits 


“Don’t  be  fooled  and  wait  until 
April  1st  to  file  your  application” 
was  the  advice  issued  today  by 
Bart  J.  Murray,  manager  of  the 
Brockton  office  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  to  persons 
who  may  be  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  revised  social  security 
program.  Several  new-type  bene- 
fits are  payable  under  the  amend- 
ed law  because  of  reduced  eligibil- 
ity requirements  and  other  tech- 
nical changes.  Since  these  bene- 
fits may  be  retroactive  for  six 
months  to  September,  1950,  March 
31st  is  the  deadline  for  obtaining 
all  payments  due.  Those  who  may  | 
qualify  are: 

All  wage  earners  who  are  now 
65  and  who  have  worked  at  least 
a year  and  a half  in  employment 
covered  by  the  law  since  January, 
1937.  A number  of  women  who 
worked  during  World  War  II  may 
be  eligible  for  old-age  insurance 
benefits,  but  because  they  worked 
only  a short  time  some  believe  no 
payments  are  possible. 

Employed  wage  earners  who  are 
now  75  years  of  age  may  receive 
an  old-age  insurance  check  every 
month  even  though  they  are 
working  full-time. 

A widow  with  children  under  18 
in  her  care,  whose  husband  was 
killed  in  service  or  who  dies  after 
his  discharge,  may  be  entitled  to 
monthly  payments.  The  deceased 
father,  however,  must  have  been 
in  the  armed  forces  at  least  a year 
and  a half  between  September, 
1940  and  July,  1947. 

Childi’en  under  the  age  of  18 
of  a woman  worker  who  died  after 
1939  may  be  eligible  for  survivors’ 
insurance  benefits  provided  their 
mother  had  worked  at  least  a year 
and  a half  in  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding  her  death.  In 
such  cases  it  is  immaterial  if  the 
children  were  living  with  and  sup- 
ported by  their  father. 

The  wife  of  a retired  wage  earn- 
er is  eligible  for  benefits  if  she 
has  his  children,  under  the  age  of 


18,  in  her  care.  She  does  not  have 
to  be  65  to  receive  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

Monthly  benefits  can  also  be 
paid  to  dependent  parents  who 
are  65  if  they  received  half  of 
their  support  from  their  deceased 
child.  An  aged  dependent  hus- 
band of  a retired  woman  wage 
earner  may  also  be  eligible.  In 
some  instances  the  former  di- 
vorced wife,  who  was  dependent 
on  her  deceased  husband,  may  re- 
ceive payments  if  she  has  his 
young  children  in  her  care. 

It  is  important  for  any  person 
who  may  be  eligible  for  any  of 
the  benefits  listed  above  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  before  the  end  of 
March. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
FOLDER  AVAILABLE 
AT  CREDIT  UNION 

A new  folder  entitled  “Now 
Your  Dreams  Can  Come  True”  is 
available  without  charge  at  the 
Credit  Union  office. 

The  folder  outlines  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  new 
Social  Security  Act  in  non-techni- 
cal  language  and  shows  how  prac- 
tically everyone  here  can  now 
plan  for  greater  family  security 
and  independent  old  age  by  sup- 
plementing its  benefits  with  vari- 
ous types  of  insurance. 

For  example,  under  the  new 
Social  Security  law,  a widow  with 
children  under  18  would  receive 
a lump  sum  of  not  more  than 
$240  and  monthly  benefits  up  to 
$150. 

This  monthly  income  will  de- 
crease as  the  children  reach  18 
and  will  stop  when  the  youngest 
reaches  that  age.  The  widow 
won’t  receive  any  further  income 
until  she  reaches  65.  At  that  time 
payments  for  not  more  than  $60 
a month  will  be  resumed  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 
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ERNEST  CAVICCHI  . . . 

STOCKHOLDER  AND  GOOD  CITIZEN 


A stockholder  to  some  people  is 
a man  who  wears  a tall  silk  hat 
and  has  mansions  in  Palm  Beach 
and  the  Riviera.  A couple  of 
Cadillacs  line  his  driveway  and 
occasionally  he  takes  off  on  his 
ocean-going  yacht. 

Going  through  our  own  list  of 
stockholders,  we  found  no  one 
who  fitted  this  description.  Most 
of  them  are  simple,  hard-working 
folk,  many  of  them  people  we 
know  right  here  in  Plymouth. 

We  selected  one  of  these  names 
— Ernest  Cavicchi  — not  because 
he  owns  a particularly  large 
chunk  of  stock,  but  because  his 
story  is  the  old  but  ever  new  and 
inspiring  tale  of  the  man  who, 
from  a humble  beginning,  and  by 
dint  of  hard  work  and  self-re- 
liance, built  a successful  business 
in  the  community  and  is  now  en- 
joying the  rewards  of  his  efforts. 


Ernest  Cavicchi  was  20  when  he 
came  to  this  country  from  Italy 
in  1901.  His  first  job  was  in  Bos- 
ton, earning  $5.80  a week  for  a 
60-hour  week.  From  that  job  he 
came  to  work  for  Plymouth  Cord- 
age, first  in  the  factory,  then 
helping  to  build  the  houses  on 
Holmes  Terrace.  When  that  job 
ended  he  worked  at  various  places, 
among  them  a fruit  store  at 
Bucksport,  Maine,  where  he  first 
became  familiar  with  the  mer- 
chandising of  produce.  When  the 
store  was  sold  he  returned  to 
Boston,  bought  a horse  and  wagon, 
made  the  ten-hour  trip  on  it  to 
Plymouth,  and  put  himself  in 
business. 

He  peddled  kerosene,  wood, 
coal,  ice,  did  moving  and  trucked 
merchandise  from  the  depot  to 
stores  in  town.  In  fact,  he  carried 
anything  he  could  on  his  wagon 
in  order  to  make  a living. 

He  recalls  that  he  carried  some 
of  the  lumber  used  in  building  the 
Company  pier  back  in  1912  and 
it  was  while  making  deliveries 
through  the  yard  here  that  he 
met  a young  girl  who  was  working 
in  No.  1 Mill  basement.  A year 
later  he  married  her. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  one 
or  two  trucks  appeared  in  town 
and  soon  these  trucks  were  being 
used  to  bring  down  supplies  from 
Boston.  Always  an  astute  busi- 
ness man,  young  Ernest  could 
foresee  the  importance  of  trucks 
and  perceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  Boston 
to  Plymouth  by  truck  rather  than 
by  train.  He  invested  in  a truck, 
the  purchase  using  all  his  avail- 
able cash  plus  the  $200  his  bride 
had  laid  aside. 

Although  he  knew  something 
about  fruit,  the  ways  of  the 
wholesale  produce  market  were 
strange  to  him.  It  was  before  the 
time  of  the  Boston  Terminal  Mar- 
ket and  he  had  to  go  both  to  the 
North  and  South  Markets  in  Bos- 
ton three  times  weekly  to  buy 
produce.  It  meant  leaving  at  2 
or  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  to  get 
there  by  6 a.m.  to  inspect  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  before  the 
bidding  began. 

The  wholesale  fruit  and  prod- 
uce markets  always  fascinated 
him.  He  enjoyed  walking  through 
the  terminals  and  wholesale  mar- 
kets inspecting  the  cars  which 


were  laden  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables — huge  bunches  of  green 
bananas  right  from  the  ships 
from  Honduras  and  Guatemala; 
pungent  smelling  oranges,  lemons 
and  grapefruit  from  Florida  and 
California,  bins  and  bushel  bas- 
kets overflowing  with  dewy  vege- 
tables fresh  from  the  farms  of 
New  England  or  the  West.  That’s 
how  it  was  in  the  old  days.  Today 
almost  everything  is  individually 
packed.  Spinach  is  washed  and 
cleaned  for  the  housewife,  ready 
to  be  dropped  into  the  pressure 
cooker.  Tomatoes  are  packed  in 
neat  little  cellophane  - covered 
boxes.  Even  the  lowly  onion  now 
appears  more  glamorous  in  bril- 
liant orange  netting. 

ENJOYS  COMPETITION 

Although  he  was  the  first 
wholesale  produce  man  in  town, 
there  were  many  others  who  fol- 
lowed and  competition  still  exists 
today. 

“But  I have  always  enjoyed 
competition.  It  keeps  you  on  your 
toes  and  is  an  incentive  to  im- 
prove your  service.” 

Asked  if  he  ever  made  any  mis- 
takes in  speculative  buying,  he 
admitted  he  had  made  many, 
some  of  them  pretty  costly,  such 
as  the  time  he  bid  on  100  boxes 
of  fresh  prunes,  thinking  they 
were  grapes. 

“For  days  we  were  completely 
surrounded  by  prunes,”  Mrs.  Ca- 
vicchi laughed,  “we  finally  had 
to  dump  a lot  of  them.” 

Mrs.  Cavicchi  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  business 
from  the  time  she  contributed  her 
modest  savings  to  his  humble 
capital  investment.  On  his  fre- 
quent trips  to  Boston  she  would 
carry  on  at  this  end,  taking  or- 
ders on  the  telephone,  an  instru- 
ment which  at  first  frightened 
the  young  girl  unfamiliar  with  the 
language.  She  filled  orders  and 
saw  that  they  ' were  delivered 
promptly,  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing up  three  children. 

“You’ve  got  to  pull  together  to 
make  a marriage  work,”  she 
stated. 

As  soon  as  their  two  sons  were 
old  enough  they  entered  the  busi- 
ness at  the  same  wages  Mr.  Ca- 
vicchi paid  his  other  employees. 
How  well  they  learned  the  busi- 
ness was  demonstrated  back  in 
1937  when  Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Cavicchi 
decided  to  take  their  first  vaca- 
tion, a trip  to  Central  America. 
The  boys  made  out  so  well  that 
the  following  year  their  parents 
decided  to  go  back  to  Italy  for  a 
visit. 

A year  or  so  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cavicchi  built  themselves  a small, 
comfortable  brick  house  on  Olm- 
stead  Terrace. 

Commenting  on  his  purchase  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  stock,  Mr.  Ca- 
vicchi said  it  was  his  first  invest- 
ment in  the  stock  market  and  he 
regards  it  as  one  of  his  best  in- 
vestments. He  bought  ten  shares 
back  in  1929  which  were  later 
split  four  for  one.  He  has  since 
bought  a few  more  shares.  In 
this  as  in  subsequent  purchases 
of  other  stocks,  he  bought  for  in- 
vestment purposes  only.  He  never 
follows  market  changes. 

Mr.  Cavicchi’s  story  parallels 
that  of  countless  other  Americans 


The  Cavicchis  in  the  living  room  of  their  new  home.  Right 
up  until  the  time  they  moved,  Mrs.  Cavicchi  had  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  business,  carrying  on  in  the  store  when  the  menfolk 
were  either  buying  or  delivering  merchandise.  “You  don’t  hit  any 
lucky  jackpots  when  you  run  a business,”  she  maintains,  “it  just 
takes  lots  of  hard  work.” 


After  living  for  many  years  in  a small  apartment  at  the  rear 
of  their  place  of  business,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavicchi  moved  into  this 
attractive  house  on  Olmstead  Terrace  two  years  ago.  A portion 
of  their  son  Alton’s  house  can  be  seen  at  the  left. 


Mr.  Cavicchi  checks  a ship- 
ment of  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  have  just  been  brought 
down  from  Boston  in  one  of 
his  trucks.  Alfred  Enos  handles 
the  hand  truck. 


The  modern  refrigeration 
rooms  lined  with  insulated  walls 
and  cold-water  pipes  smell  rich- 
ly of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr. 
Cavicchi  can  instantly  judge  a 
good  lemon  from  a bad  one. 


for  whom  America  has  been  a 
place  of  opportunities  unlimited. 
Like  them,  he  is  thankful  we  do 
not  have  a government  that  owns 
all  the  property  and  forces  people 
to  become  dependent  upon  gov- 
ernment handouts.  His  is  the 
story  of  many  Americans  who 
have  found  this  a good  place  to  I 
live,  to  work,  to  own  savings  and 
property,  to  be  independent,  to 
operate  a business  under  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

At  68  and  in  semi-retirement, 
he  can  look  back  on  a life  of  hard 
work  and  sacrifices,  but  always  a 
good  life  with  freedom  of  action, 
and  he  looks  ahead  to  an  inde- 
pendent future  made  secure  by 
his  savings  and  investments, 
happy  to  live  in  a land  where  he 
can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  hts  labors. 


Operated  under  the  appropri- 
ate name  “Ernest  Cavicchi  and 
Sons,”  father  and  sons  have  al- 
ways worked  together  harmoni- 
ously. Left  to  right,  Mr.  Cavic- 
chi, Milo  and  Alton  Cavicchi. 
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Harold  Peterson  Dies 


HAROLD  W.  PETERSON 

Company  chauffeur  Harold  W. 
Peterson,  aged  59  years,  died  last 
Friday  morning,  March  9,  at  a 
Boston  Hospital  where  he  had 
been  ill  for  a few  weeks. 

An  employee  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age since  Apnl,  1917.  when  he 
drove  the  Company's  first  truck, 
Pete  has  since  covered  many  hun- 
di-ed  thousand  miles  on  Company 
business. 

With  the  purchase  of  a passen- 
ger car  in  1940  he  became  chauf- 
feur and  in  this  capacity  drove 
Company  executives  and  business 
associates  back  and  forth  to  air- 
ports, railroad  stations  or  what- 
ever points  they  needed  to  reach. 
Bad  weather  never  fazed  him 
very  much.  His  one  concern  was 
always  to  accomplish  the  errand 
he  had  been  sent  on — safely  and 
on  time. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wddow.  a 
son  and  daughter  and  one  grand- 
child. Funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sunday,  March  11.  from  the 
Beaman  Funeral  Home. 


JOHN  A.  BEEVER 
AGED  77, DIES 


ht‘ 


John  A.  Beever.  aged  77  years, 
former  overseer  of  No.  3 Mill, 
died  on  February  21  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital  following  several  weeks’ 
illness  at  home  and  at  a Boston 
hospital. 

“Jack"  came  to  work  here  on 
February  24,  1902,  and  worked 
continuously  until  his  retirement 
on  June  1.  1936.  When  No.  3 Mill 
was  built  and  operations  started 
in  1909.  he  was  made  overseer  and 
held  that  job  for  25  years  until 


WILLIAM  T.  REAGAN 

William  T.  Reagan,  aged  56 
years,  former  Company  employee 
in  the  Receiving  Department  and 
father  of  Thomas  Reagan  of  the 
Advertising  Department,  died  on 
February  20  after  a long  illness. 

Born  in  Plymouth,  Mr.  Reagan 
came  to  work  here  in  JanuaiT, 
1917,  and  worked  continuously 
until  his  retirement  in  1947.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I he  was  attached 
to  Headquarters  Company,  51st 
Infantry  Regiment,  26th  Division, 
AEF,  and  saw  overseas  service  in 
France. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
February  22  with  a high  mass  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church.  Interment  was 
in  St.  Joseph’s  cemetei’y. 


FREDERICK  W.  SCHIEL 

Frederick  W.  Schiel,  aged  75 
years,  a Company  pensioner,  died 
at  his  home,  16  Nelson  street,  on 
February  22.  Mr.  Schiel  came  to 
work  here  in  1893  and  worked 
continuously  until  his  retii'ement 
on  February  17,  1933.  He  worked 
in  No.  1 and  No.  2 Mills  and  in 
the  Rope  Room.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  February  25  with 
burial  in  Vine  Hills  cemetery. 


Income  Taxes 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

the  Main  Office  for  such  help  as 
they  were  called  upon  for. 

The  over-all  picture  this  year 
is  reported  to  be  more  people  hav- 
ing to  pay  a State  income  tax  be- 
cause of  their  higher  earnings 
during  the  year  1950.  and  com- 
paratively little  change  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  picture,  most 
withholdings  being  enough  to  pay 
income  tax  due. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 

The  family  of  Roger  Ferreira 
thanks  all  friends  for  their  many 
kindnesses  following  his  recent 
tragic  accident. 


No.  3 Mill  was  closed  down.  He 
was  then  put  in  charge  of  Com- 
mercial Twine  operations  in  No.  1 
Mill  where  he  stayed  until  his 
retirement  in  1936. 

Born  in  Huddersfield,  England, 
in  1873,  Mr.  Beever  came  to  Plym- 
outh in  1897  and  had  lived  here 
since  that  time.  He  was  always 
interested  in  music  and  had  be- 
longed to  several  musical  and 
choral  groups,  among  them  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
Boston,  the  New  England  Federa- 
tion of  Men’s  Glee  Clubs  and  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Band.  He 
served  as  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Plymouth  Choral  Society 
and  was  a member  of  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club.  He  sang  for  many 
years  with  the  choir  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church. 

He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
Plymouth  Lodge,  AF  and  AM,  and 
was  at  one  time  president  and  sec- 
retary of  Old  Colony  Mutual  Re- 
lief Association  and  a member  of 
the  Cordage  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter, 
Mrs.  H.  Gordon  McNeil  of  Plym- 
outh; three  sons,  William  H.  of 
Franklin,  New  Hampshire;  Arthur 
E.  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  and 
Granville  H.  of  Sharon;  eleven 
grandchildren  and  ten  great- 
grandchildren. 


FACE-LIFTING,  WITH  SAND  AND  ROPE 


Cleaning  big  city  buildings  takes  plenty  of  know-how.  It 
also  requires  many  miles  of  good,  dependable  rope.  J.  McGrath, 
Inc.,  who  have  been  at  this  building  cleaning  business  since  1882, 
selected  “The  Rope  You  Can  Trust”  when  they  recently  cleaned 
the  Williamson  Building  at  Euclid  Avenue  and  Public  Square, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  photograph  shows  the  building  with  about 
half  its  face  washed.  Workers  on  scaffolds  supported  by  Plymouth 
rope  use  sand  to  wipe  the  building. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL— 

William  Thomas 
Ralph  S.  Dean 
Toivo  J.  Kallio 
Francis  M.  Dunham 
Earl  F.  Beaulieu 
Frank  S.  Richardson,  Jr. 

Dante  S.  Figlioli 
Manuel  Almeida 
Stanley  R.  Glover 
Giovance  R.  Pina 
Julio  Andrade 
Mary  Ann  Costa 
George  Mendes 

NO.  2 MILL— 

Dennis  Lopes 
Angelo  Quaglia 
Everett  Ellis 
Wallace  R.  Reid 
Matthew  Kumpunen 
Philip  Gibbs 
Harold  J.  Pratt 
Robert  F.  Mills 
Allen  F.  Burgess 
Antone  M.  Pimental 
Walter  R.  Cleveland 
John  R.  Sander 
George  A.  Perkins 
Lodovico  Ghelli 
George  R.  Neal 
James  V.  Reposa 
Amos  McGinnis 
Gordon  Livingstone 
William  P.  Cahill 
Paul  Luz 
Irving  L.  Wood 
Edwin  E.  Bisbee 
Alfred  R.  Rogers 


Morris  H.  Holman 
Joseph  A.  Gonsalves 
John  G.  Gonsalves 
George  E.  Hagman 
Benjamin  Fernandes 
Charles  H.  Davison 
William  P.  Cahill,  Sr. 
Danny  Alves 
Arthur  W.  Edwards 
Francis  Pacheco 
Robert  A.  Carvalho 
Richard  E.  Nangle 
Arthur  R.  Studley 
Eino  F.  Harju 
William  E.  O’Connor 
Marshall  Vincent 
Joseph  Dries 
William  E.  Sullivan 
Edmond  H.  Letender 
Peter  J.  Alves 
Walter  Orzechowski 

NO.  3 MILL— 

Fred  L.  Nickerson 
Norma  Strassel 
John  L.  Grennell 
Josephine  Paul 
Stanley  J.  Freyermuth 
Philip  C.  Nutter 
Genevieve  Ferreira 

ROPE  ROOM— 

Telio  Giammarco 
Melville  Wood 
Albert  Cardon 
Horatio  Pierce,  Jr. 
James  P.  Favreau 
Joseph  Fontes,  Jr. 
Antonio  Provinzano 
John  F.  Orzechowski 
Kassie  Orzechowski 

RECEIVING  DEPT.— 
Robert  B.  Zucchi 

LABORATORY— 
Margaret  Bertocchi 

ACCOUNTING— 

Norman  C.  Steere 
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New  Arrivals 


The  stork  has  visited  the  homes 
of  many  Cordage  folks  in  recent 
weeks  and  left  little  $600  income 
tax  exemptions  in  every  home. 
Congratulations  to  the  happy 
parents! 

January  11,  to  Joe  Medeiros  of 
No.  1 Mill  and  Mrs.  Medeiros,  a 
daughter. 

Januai-y  18,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Aigler  of  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas, a daughter,  Susan  Aigler, 
weight  seven  pounds.  Mr.  Aigler 
is  a sales  representative  in  our 
Western  District. 

February  14,  Valentine’s  Day,  a 
daughter  to  Lewis  Cleveland  of 
the  Maintenance  Department  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland.  The  Clevelands 
have  two  other  daughters  and  a 
son. 

February  4,  a daughter  to  Bruno 
Pellegrini  of  the  Rope  Room  and 
Mrs.  Pellegrini. 

February  26,  a daughter  to 
Charles  Tavares  of  No.  2 Mill  and 
Mrs.  Tavares,  whom  many  re- 
member as  a I'ecent  messenger 
girl. 

February  27,  a son  to  James 
Costa  of  No.  1 Mill  and  Mrs. 
Costa. 

February  28,  a son  to  Parker 
Northrup  of  the  Receiving  De- 
partment and  Mrs.  Northrup. 

March  1,  a daughter  to  Manuel 
Furtado  of  Harris  Hall  and  Mrs. 
Furtado. 

March  2,  a second  daughter  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Coit  of  Standish 
Court.  Mrs.  Coit  is  the  former 
Evelyne  Sylvia  of  the  Statistical 
Department. 

March  4,  a son  to  Robert  Tay- 
lor of  the  Laboratory  and  Mrs. 
Taylor.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  formerly 
Evelyn  Wilder  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment. 


I HARRIS  HALL  I 

■ ■ 

L.  F.  BUITENHUYS 

Manuel  Furtado,  Harris  Hall 
janitor,  became  a father  for  the 
third  time  on  Friday,  March  2. 
The  new  addition  was  a chubby 
7-pound,  6-ounce  girl.  Our  con- 
gratulations to  Manuel! 

Mae  Besse  has  been  seen  step- 
ping out  lately.  Mae  enjoyed  a 
fine  show  at  the  Ice  Follies  three 
weeks  ago — and  a week  after  that 
saw  the  Bruins  in  a lively  hockey 
game  at  Boston.  No  report  on  who 
won,  however. 

On  Thursday,  February  22,  a 
troop  of  Boy  Scouts  from  Boston 
were  shown  through  the  plant, 
followed  by  a well  apportioned 
meal  at  Harris  Hall.  Mr.  Roberts, 
who  conducted  the  tour,  is  still 
amazed  at  the  appetites  of  these 
boys.  A typical  serving  for  one 
boy:  soup,  2 main  courses,  3 bot- 
tles of  milk,  2 large  scoops  of  ice 
cream,  4 bars  candy  and  2 apples. 

Again,  on  March  3,  a group  of 
boys  from  the  Milton  Military 
Academy,  members  of  the  school 
Nautical  Society,  were  conducted 
through  the  plant  and  given  a 
luncheon  at  Harris  Hall. 


New  Plan  Members 

Newest  members  of  the  Com- 
pany’s retirement  plan  are  Rita 
Leonardi  of  No.  1 Mill  and  A.  L. 
Bergman,  manager  of  our  Western 
District.  Both  signed  on  the  dot- 
ted line  effective  as  of  March  1. 

FOR  SALE 

Several  One  Pipe  Heaters  — 
Used  — From  Company 
Houses 

$25.00  Each 

Apply 

PLANT  ENGINEER’S  OFFICE 


March  5,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren Blanchard  of  Avon,  a second 
son.  Mrs.  Blanchard  is  the  former 
Eleanor  Nicoli  of  the  Plant  En- 
gineer’s office. 


MONARCH 

ROPe  CO, 


IWAXL  STREET  JOURNAL 

“That  should  hold  me  fine!  You’re  using  our  A-637 
special  hemp  with  a tensile  strength  of 
two  thousand  pounds!” 


MAKES  BRAIDED  RUGS  FROM  ROPE  BANDS 


For  Julian  Grace  of  No.  2 Mill 
it  is  perhaps  lucky  he  works  the 
11  p.m.  to  7 a.m.  shift  because  he 
spends  practically  the  entire  day 
on  a variety  of  other  activities. 
Just  what  part  of  his  meagre 
spare  time  he  devotes  to  sleeping 
is  hard  to  figure  out. 

Julian’s  latest  interest  is  mak- 
ing rugs  from  the  colorful  band 
ropes  made  in  No.  2 Mill.  These 
bands,  as  most  of  us  know,  are 
made  from  waste  yarns  and  are 
used  to  bind  off  bales  of  binder 
twine.  They  also  make  attractive 
rugs  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
above  picture,  even  though  the 
colorful  yarns  do  not  show. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grace  work 
at  the  rug-making  and  they  figure 
it's  a day’s  work  to  make  one  of 
them.  The  designs  are  their  own 


and  to  date  they  have  made  three 
of  them,  all  of  them  different, 
which  they  hope  to  sell. 

Another  of  Julian’s  hobbies  is 
making  model  ships,  a photograph 
of  one  of  which  is  shown  here.  He 
has  also  mastered  the  delicate  art 
of  constructing  ship  models  within 
bottles.  Building  hammocks,  park 
and  lawn  furniture  of  cedar,  mak- 
ing fiower  pots  and  fireplace  orna- 
ments are  among  the  other  things 
he  works  at. 

Mr.  Grace,  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  at  sea,  learned  these 
and  many  other  skills  while  serv- 
ing as  cook  on  a tug  and  captain 
of  a barge.  He  retired  from  the 
sea  about  four  years  ago  and 
bought  himself  a home  and  good- 
sized  plot  of  land  in  Duxbury 
where  he  now  carries  on  his  many 
hobbies. 


One  of  the  many  ship  models  Julian  Grace  has  constructed. 
This  one  is  completely  wired  for  electric  lights. 


I ROPE  ROOM  1 

I ' 

JOE  LEDO 

Frank  Croft  has  had  to  give  up 
his  reporting  duties  because  of 
stepped-up  production  which  has 
added  to  his  duties,  so  I have 
taken  over.  I would  appreciate 
very  much  the  co-operation  of  all 
my  fellow  workers.  Let’s  make  it 
an  interesting  column. 

Joe  Lewis  is  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital where  he  is  recovering  from 
foot  and  leg  trouble. 

Joe  Silva,  Rope  Room  winder, 
is  ill  at  the  Plymouth  County 
Hospital. 

Joe  Carvalho  returned  to  work 
on  March  5 after  being  out  a few 
weeks  with  an  injured  hand. 

Wink  Gardner,  Cut  Stock  fore- 
man, has  been  drawn  for  jury 
duty  in  Brockton  beginning  April 
9th. 


Ashes  and  Rubbish  Don’t  Mix 

Put  hot  ashes  in  metal  cans 
only,  never  in  paper  or  wooden 
containers,  nor  against  wooden 
floors  or  partitions.  Don’t  mix 
ashes  and  rubbish. 

Keep  the  tops  and  ovens  of 
stoves  free  from  grease.  Thaw 
frozen  water  pipes  with  hot  water, 
not  an  open  flame.  Set  clothes  to 
dry  a safe  distance  from  stoves, 
heaters  or  fireplaces,  and  make 
sure  that  gas  burners  are  a safe 
distance  from  towel  racks  or  cur- 
tains. Protect  woodwork  around 
or  under  gas  burners.  Have  all 
gas  stoves  connected  with  solid 
piping.  If  leaking  gas  is  noticed, 
call  the  gas  company. 


Larry  Mossey  and  Walter  Carr 
served  as  tellers  on  March  3,  in 
the  newly  established  voting  pre- 
cinct at  the  Hedge  School. 
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KINGSTON 
ROPEMAKERS 
REPRESENTED  IN  SEAL 


Designed  1950 
Helen  D.  Foster 

Authorized  by  vote  of  the  town  on  March  18, 
1950,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen  on 
August  8,  1950. 


The  recently  published  an- 
nual report  of  the  Town  of 
Kingston  features  this  new 
town  seal  which  was  approved 
by  the  board  of  selectmen  and 
which  will  appear  on  all  public 
documents.  Designed  and  drawn 
by  Miss  Helen  Foster  of  Kings- 
ton, the  design  was  based  on 
the  early  shipbuilding  industry 
in  Kingston  and  its  outer  circle 
of  rope  symbolizes  the  number 
of  Kingston  ropemakers  em- 
ployed by  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company.  The  brig  “Inde- 
pendence” was  the  first  ship 
ever  built  for  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  was  constructed  at  the 
Kingston  shipyards  in  1776. 


Home  Service  workers  in  Red 
Cross  chapters  last  year  assisted 
each  month  204,700  cases  and  re- 
quests for  limited  service  of  serv- 
icemen. veterans,  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  gave  financial  as- 
sistance totaling  $4,887,000. 


i I LABORATORY 

I 

PHOEBE  SHIRLEY 

A1  Query  has  been  transferred 
from  the  laboratory  to  production. 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised 
recently  to  have  Bob  Pardee  drop 
in  to  see  us.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted a training  program  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Maryland. 

Doris  Valeriani  was  married  to 
Robert  Roncarati  on  Sunday, 
February  25,  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Plymouth.  Fol- 
lowing a reception  at  the  Amerigo 
Vespucci  Club,  they  honeymooned 
in  New  York.  The  Roncaratis 
have  an  apartment  on  Castle 
Street.  Doris  was  presented  with 
a mahogany  drop-leaf  table  from 
the  office  girls  and  a brass  lamp 
from  the  laboratory  before  leaving 
on  Friday,  FebruaiT  23. 

Cigars  were  passed  out  on  Mon- 
day morning,  March  5,  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  a son,  Glenn 
Stephen,  to  Evelyn  and  Bob  Tay- 
lor on  March  4 at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. The  Taylors  have  recently 
acquired  a home  on  Pembroke 
Street,  Kingston. 

We  welcome  Margaret  Ber- 
tocchi.  a new  employee  in  the 
Testing  Section.  Margaret  is  the 
wife  of  Leonello  Bertocchi,  Shop 
teacher  at  Kingston  High. 

Doris  Roncarati  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  Barbara,  were  guests  of 
their  families  at  a birthday  din- 
ner at  the  Toll  House  in  Whitman 
on  Saturday,  March  10. 

It  was  also  Bob  Olsen's  birthday 
on  March  10  and  he  enjoyed  a 
dinner  party  at  the  Coonamesset 
Inn  in  Falmouth. 

The  Baxter  Moores  had  as 
guests  recently  M r s.  Moore’s 
brother.  Jasper  Hayes,  and  fam- 
ily of  Maine.  According  to  re- 
cent issues  of  several  sports 
magazines,  Mr.  Haynes  is  an 
“internationally  famous  Maine 
guide.” 


Interest  in  league  bowling  at 
the  Cordage  alleys  keeps  mounting 
as  the  tournament  gets  into  the 
home  stretch.  Left,  Eleanor  Vacchi 
faces  the  tenpins  with  the  same 
smile  she  gives  her  patrons  at 
Harris  Hall  as  she  prepares  to 
wham  the  king  pin.  Below,  good 
fellowship  is  in  evidence  even 
though  competition  was  keen 
when  Hillside  Club  met  Happy 
Valley  recently.  Left  to  right.  Bob 
Raimondi,  Bruno  Roncarati,  Ted 
Mueller,  Vincent  Gilli,  Eddie  Gal- 
letti,  Larry  Malone  and  Alfonse 
Lombardi. 


MERRIMENT,  MUSIC,  MARCIANO 


(Upper  left)  So  crowded  did  the  main  dining  room  become 
that  this  sextet  repaired  to  their  own  private  dining  room 
upstairs  to  enjoy  the  turkey  dinner  served  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Cordage  Club  on  February  21.  Clockwise  around  the  table, 
Albert  Henry,  John  Pascoe,  Andrew  Brenner,  Bob  Martin,  John 
Scalabroni  and  Adolph  Wirtzburger. 

(Upper  right)  Philip  Gorham  was  among  the  group  of 
youthful  musicians  who  entertained  following  dinner. 

(Lower  left)  A surprise  visitor  who  dropped  in  casually  as 
guest  of  John  Scalabroni  was  Rocky  Marciano  (left),  leading 
contender  for  the  heavyweight  title.  Rocky  posed  for  this  picture 
with  the  elub  president,  Lewis  Cleveland. 

(Lower  right)  Bob  Mulliken,  xylophonist,  entertained  with 
several  numbers,  accompanied  by  Baxter  Moore  at  the  piano. 


5 WEEKS  REMAIN 
IN  LEAGUE  BOWLING 

But  five  more  weeks  remain  in 
the  league  bowling  tournament 
but  that's  time  enough  to  upset 
present  schedules  as  few  of  the 
leaders  have  wide  margins  over 
their  runners-up. 

One  such  upset  occurred  last 
Monday  evening  when  the 
Grounds  Department  took  three 
points  from  the  top  team,  CIO 
Local  692.  George  Bagnell,  vet- 
eran member  of  his  team, 
achieved  highest  honors  for  the 
Grounds  team  by  rolling  a three- 
string  total  of  303. 

The  bowling  committee  will 
meet  this  week  to  make  plans  for 
the  annual  bowling  banquet  to  be 
held  in  May.  Details  on  the  ban- 
quet will  be  given  in  next  month’s 
Cordage  News. 

Team  Standings 
Week  Ending  March  10 

CORDAGE  ALLEYS 
Men’s  League 


won 

lost 

C.  I.  O.  692 

73 

15 

Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 

72 

16 

Hillside  Club  No.  1 . 

65 

23 

Tassy’s  

55 

33 

Happy  Valley 

52 

36 

Dexter  Shoe 

48 

32 

Machine  Shop 

46 

42 

Pepsi  Cola  

40 

48 

Bowlaways  

33 

51 

Gould’s  Market  

33 

51 

Grounds  Dept 

30 

58 

Laboratory  

26' 

62 

Maini’s  Bricklayers 

22 

66 

Hillside  Club  No.  2 

13 

75 

Ladies’  League 

Class  A 

Marois  Market  

69 

15 

Clyde’s  Bakery 

58 

30 

Buttner’s  

53 

35 

Besse’s  

52 

36 

SOCIAL  EVENING 

The  Cordage  Club  will  hold  a 
social  evening  on  Friday,  March 
16,  at  7:30  o’clock  in  the  club 
I rooms. 

! There  will  be  refreshments  and 
entertainment  in  charge  of  George 
Aldrovandi,  chairman. 


won 

lost 

Cape  Insurance 

47 

37 

Bell  Shops  

39 

49 

Mystery  Five 

38 

50 

Bernard’s 

33 

55 

Edythe’s  

. 33 

55 

Happy-Go-Lucky 

16 

72 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

C.  I.  O.  272  

57 

27 

C.  I.  O.  692  

. 53 

31 

Dexter  Shoe 

. 49 

35 

Buzz-A-Round 

46 

38 

Pin  Topplers 

45 

39 

Diamond  W 

43 

41 

Pedrini’s  

42 

42 

Rusty’s  7 

42 

34 

Booby  Trappers 

22 

66 

Frisky  7 

, . 19 

61 

CLASSIFIED 


FOUND  — Man’s  silk  scarf,  in 
Cordage  Auditorium.  Please 
apply  at  Auditorium. 
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IN  JAPAN 


Luigi  Creati,  Company  pen- 
sioner, is  pretty  proud  these 
days.  In  a letter  he  received  re- 
cently from  Japan,  out  tumbled 
this  photograph  of  his  two 
good-looking  young  grandsons, 
together  with  a check  for  $100, 
a birthday  gift  from  his  son, 
Joseph  A.  Creati,  who,  the  let- 
ter stated,  had  just  been  pro- 
moted to  rank  of  Major  in  the 
U.  S.  Army.  Major  Creati,  with 
his  wife  and  two  sons,  aged  4 
and  7,  are  stationed  in  Osaka, 
Japan.  Luigi,  who  worked  in  No. 
2 Mill  as  an  elevator  operator 
until  his  recent  retirement,  was 
67  years  old  on  February  10. 

I , 

1 Grounds  and  Guards  | 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Employees  who  were  assisted 
with  their  Federal  Income  Tax 
filing  may  get  the  duplicate  copy 
of  their  returns  by  stopping  in 
at  the  Grounds  Department  Of- 
fice. 

The  Grounds  Department  and 
Plant  Guards  have  been  affected 
as  have  other  Departments  by  the 
epidemic  of  colds  and  grippe.  In 
most  cases,  employees  were  ab- 
sent from  work  for  two  and  three 
days. 

Pete  Bagni  of  the  Grounds  De- 
partment is  filling  in  as  chauffeur 
in  the  Traffic  Department.  Pete, 
in  turn,  has  been  replaced  by 
Desidero  “Wack”  Zaniboni. 

Inez  C.  White  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  Grounds  Department 
Office  assisting  Mr.  Smith. 

I SHIPPING  DEPT. 

JAMES  BERARDI 

News  on  the  platform  seems  to 
be  all  bad  lately. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  was  the  first 
to  succumb  and  has  been  out  since 
January  24  with  an  injured  toe. 

Henry  Borsari,  who  filled  in  for 
Nunnie  as  engineer  on  the  train, 
came  down  with  the  fiu  and  was 
replaced  by  Bruno  Laurenti  of  the 
Receiving  Department. 

Sam  Pinetti  filled  in  for  Henry 
until  he  too  came  down  with  the 
bug. 

Others  who  have  been  attacked 
by  “the  thing”  are  Joe  Bratti,  Jim 
McLaughlin,  Francis  Ruas,  Gil 
Tavares  and  Fred  Zoccolante. 

Gil  Tavares  is  established  in  his 
new  home  on  Cordage  Terrace, 
next  door  to  his  father. 


Since  January  1,  1945.  2,664,342 
gift  boxes  valued  at  $5,328,684 
have  been  filled  by  Junior  Red 
Cross  members  in  the  schools  and 
shipped  overseas. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

We  have  a couple  of  new  faces 
with  us  this  month.  Mrs.  Elaine 
Thurber  has  taken  Mary  Betten- 
court s place  in  Sales,  and  Norman 
Steere  of  South  Hanson  has  been 
added  to  Accounting.  Mary  has 
gone  over  to  Standards. 

The  sympathy  of  the  office  is 
extended  to  Tommy  Reagan  on 
the  recent  death  of  his  father. 

Maybe  this  paper  should  start  a 
column  of  dramatic  reviews.  So 
many  new  plays  have  opened  in 
Boston  lately  that  for  once  we 
could  beat  the  New  York  Times  to 
the  punch.  Maddie  Hokanson  saw 
the  revival  of  “The  Green  Pas- 
tures” recently,  and  Henry  Key- 
serling  went  to  the  opening  night 
of  “The  King  and  I.” 

The  salesmen  from  the  other 
districts  are  in  occasionally,  but 
it  isn’t  very  often  that  we  get  to 
meet  the  office  personnel.  This 
month,  however,  Larry  Zika.  who 
is  office  manager  in  Chicago,  was 
here  for  a couple  of  days.  Also 
here  — even  more  briefly—  was 
Gordon  Lawry,  who  is  just  back 
from  England  on  the  American 
Scout,  of  which  he  is  third  mate. 

Evalene  Coit  became  the  mother 
of  a second  girl  on  March  2 at 
the  Jordan  Hospital.  We  don’t 
know  yet  what  the  baby’s  name 
will  be.  Two  days  later  Evelyn 
Taylor  had  a little  boy,  Glenn 
Stephen,  also  at  the  Jordan. 

When  the  Plymouth  basketball 
team  played  in  the  Tech  tourney 
last  week  both  Joan  Vandini  and 
Louise  Clark  were  on  hand  in  the 
Garden  to  cheer  them  on.  But  it 
didn’t  do  any  good,  alas!  Plym- 
outh lost. 

Eddy  Cavanaugh  attended  the 
John  Deere  farm  show  in  Bridge- 
water  recently,  and  came  home 
with  a prize — a sort  of  agricul- 
tural implement.  This  “calf- 
eteria”  is  being  consigned  to  Whit 
Painter  for  use  on  his  farm. 

j RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

* I 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

On  March  6th  John  Santos  left 
us  to  begin  a supervisory  training 
course  throughout  the  plant.  His 
first  stop  will  be  in  the  Manu- 
facturing Order  Department. 

At  the  present  time  William  Gil- 
man is  filling  in  as  Twine  Loading 
Leader. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Damon 
and  son,  Peter,  spent  the  week 
of  Washington’s  Birthday  at  the 
Northfield  Inn  at  East  Northfield. 

Parker  Northrop  is  the  proud 
daddy  of  a seven-pound,  two- 
ounce  baby  boy  born  at  the  Jor- 
day  Hospital  on  February  28th  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He 
has  been  named  John  Paul  North- 
rop. 

The  SS  “DIANE”  docked  at  3:30 
p.m.  on  February  12  with  a cargo 
of  Haitian  sisal.  Unloading  start- 
ed at  6 o’clock  the  following 
morning  and  she  sailed  at  three 
in  the  afternoon. 

New  workers  “on  the  platform” 
include  George  Pearson  from  No. 

1 Mill,  Arcenio  Costa  from  No.  2 
Mill,  and  Robert  Zucchi  who  was 
recently  hired. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Sampson 
who  were  married  on  January  27. 
Mrs.  Sampson  is  the  former 
Agnes  Gilda  McKee,  daughter  of 
Matthew  McKee,  foreman  in  No.  2 
Mill,  and  Mrs.  McKee.  The  couple 
spent  their  honeymoon  in  Ver- 
mont, New  York  and  Canada  and 
returned  on  February  7.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Nelson  left  for  service 
with  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  had  been 
employed  in  No.  2 Mill. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rapoza 
who  were  married  on  Sunday, 
February  18,  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
Following  the  ceremony  a recep- 
tion was  held  for  the  immediate 
families  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
grandmother,  Mrs.,  Frank  Borghi. 
Mrs.  Rapoza  is  the  former  Janice 
Barrett  and  is  employed  in  the 
Plant  Engineer’s  Office.  Mr.  Rap- 
oza was  formerly  employed  in  the 
Rope  Room.  He  is  now  stationed 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


3^oolis/i 


ness 


A lovely  young  thing  had  just 
been  brought  into  the  hospital  for 
an  operation.  The  doctor  examined 
hei  and  told  her  to  undress  and 
prepare  for  the  ordeal.  She  did  so 
and  climbed  on  a wheel  table; 
after  which  the  nurse  covered  her 
with  a sheet  and  left. 

Presently,  down  the  hall  came  a 
man  dressed  in  white.  He  paused 
when  he  came  to  the  girl,  lifted 
the  sheet,  then  dropped  it  and 
went  on  his  way.  Behind  him  came 
another  white  clad  figure  who 
did  the  same,  and  then  a third 
who  repeated  the  action. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,”  cried  the 
nervous  girl,  “when  are  you  going 
to  operate?” 

The  third  man  in  white  cleared 
his  throat  and  answered.  “Darned 
if  I know,  lady,  we’re  just  the 
painters.” 


Said  the  girl  to  her  boy  friend 
as  she  bade  him  good  night:  “It 
was  fun  ‘no-ing’  you.” 


An  Irishman  with  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  was  telling 
his  friend  of  his  narrow  escape  at 
Dunkerque. 

“The  bullet  went  in  me  chist, 
and  came  out  me  back,”  said  Pat. 

But.”  answered  his  friend,  “in 
that  case,  it  would  go  through 
your  heart,  and  kill  you.” 

Me  heart  was  in  me  mouth  at 
the  time,”  came  the  quick  reply. 

♦ * * 

Our  new  office  girl  who  just 
took  up  golf  says  it  is  like  auto- 
mobile riding:  you  smack  the  pill, 
then  walk. 

* 

“Now,  Tommy,”  said  the  teach- 
er, if  you  had  $2  in  one  pocket, 
$3  in  another  pocket,  and  still  $4 


more  in  another  pocket,  wha 
would  you  have?” 

“Someone  else’s  pants!” 

* * * 

Then  there  was  the  young  mai 
who  called  on  his  best  girl  an( 
together  they  talked  of  kith  an( 
kin. 

He  said,  “May  I kith  you?” 

She  said,  “You  kin.” 

* * * 

A farmer  took  the  pig  to  towr 
and  sold  it.  With  the  proceeds  h< 
bought  a suit,  a hat,  a pair  ol 
shoes,  and  then  he  tucked  the 
bundle  under  the  seat  and  said: 
“Giddap,  Oriole,  let’s  get  home 
and  surprise  my  wife.” 

On  the  way  home  he  stopped  at 
the  river,  took  off  all  his  old 
clothes  and  threw  them  in  and 
they  sank.  Then  he  looked  under 
the  seat  for  his  new  outfit.  It  was 
gone. 

He  got  back  on  the  seat  and 
said,  “Giddap,  Oriole,  we’ll  sur- 
prise her  anyway.” 


A man  was  ill  and  wished  t 
consult  a physician.  He  met  i 
friend  and  told  him  of  his  prob 
lem. 

“Well  why  don’t  you  go  to  se( 
my  doctor  friend?  He  charges  $1! 
for  the  first  visit,  but  after  tha: 
it’s  only  $3.” 

The  next  day  the  man  went  tc 
see  the  doctor.  As  soon  as  the  dooi 
was  opened  and  the  doctor  came 
out,  he  said: 

Well,  Doc,  here  I am  again.’ 
* * * 

“Shay  listen,  lady,  you’re  the 
homliesh  woman  I ever  saw.” 

“Well,  you’re  the  drunkest  man 
I ever  saw.” 

“Yeah,  but  I won’t  be  in  the 
morning.” 
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SIX  MEN  NAMED  FOREMEN 

Six  more  young  men  have  won  promotions  to  foremen  in  the 
production  department  in  recent  weeks,  all  of  them  advancements 
from  within  the  Company. 

These  six  men  are  assuming  new  roles  in  the  Company’s  super- 
visory force.  Some  of  these  openings  were  created  by  increased  plant 
production  and  the  Company’s  expansion  program.  Expansion  and 
greater  production  have  always  opened  the  doors  of  opportunity  and 
provided  opportunities  for  advancement  to  those  qualified  and  willing 
to  assume  greater  responsibility. 


Lawrence  Malone,  an  employee  of  the  Com- 
pany for  eleven  years,  has  worked  in  the  three 
mills,  always  on  preparation.  He  will  head  a 
new  line  of  preparation  and  jennies  on  a third 
shift  in  No.  2 Mill. 

Larry,  whose  hobbies  are  hunting,  fishing 
and  bowling,  served  for  three  yeai’s  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  saw  service  in  the 
Pacific  Theatre.  He  is  unmaiTied. 

LAWRENCE  MALONE 


Since  coming  with  Plymouth  Cordage  in 
1948,  Alphonse  Query,  Jr.,  has  been  working 
as  assistant  biologist  in  our  Research  Depart- 
ment. A graduate  of  Tabor  Academy  and  Bow- 
doin  College,  his  education  was  interrupted  by 
two  years  of  service  with  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

A1  is  now  training  in  No.  1 and  .3  Mills  and 
his  future  assignment  has  not  been  determined. 

He  is  maiTied  and  makes  his  home  in  Kings- 
ton. 


John  Santos  has  been  with  the  Receiving 
Department  during  all  of  his  fifteen  years  with 
the  Company,  first  on  the  platform  and  more 
recently  as  twine-loading  leader  in  charge  of 
binder  and  baler  twine  departments. 

John  graduated  from  Plymouth  High  School 
in  1933  with  high  honors.  He  speaks  four  lan- 
guages fluently  — English,  Portuguese.  Spanish 
and  French  — and  is  now  concentrating  on  a 
fifth,  Italian.  He  does  many  translations  for 
the  Company  and  for  other  concerns  and  in- 
dividuals and  he  has  aided  many  persons  over 
income  tax  and  naturalization  hurdles. 

John,  who  is  married  and  has  a daughter,  lives  in  Kingston.  He 
is  serving  on  the  Kingston  Finance  Committee  and  belongs  to  several 
clubs  and  fraternal  organizations.  He  is  the  son  of  Casemiro  Santos, 
who  has  been  working  here  for  39  years. 

John  will  probably  start  training  in  Manufacturing  Order  Depai’t- 
ment  and  then  in  the  mill. 


JOHN  SANTOS 


The  new  paper-twisting  division  created  an 
opening  for  foreman  and  George  Strassel  was 
selected  for  this  position.  George,  an  employee 
of  the  Company  for  eleven  years,  has  worked 
in  the  Receiving  Department,  No.  2 Mill  ball- 
ing room  and  Commercial  Twine.  He  is  now 
working  immediately  under  Lloyd  Carpenter. 

George  comes  from  a family  of  long-service 
Cordage  employees  — both  parents  and  both 
grandfathers  — and  has  uncles  and  cousins 
“by  the  thousand”  stilT  working  here. 

George  is  a graduate  of  Plymouth  High 
School,  class  of  1932.  Always  keenly  interested 
in  sports,  he  has  given  up  participation  in  the  more  strenuous  games 
and  now  watches  from  the  sidelines,  usually  in  front  of  his  television 
set.  He  is  married  and  has  a son. 


Nicholas  Strassel’s  advancement  to  foreman 
came  close  on  the  heels  of  his  receiving  a high 
school  diploma,  which  was  awarded  to  him 
last  June. 

Nick,  who  is  George  Strassel’s  brother,  left 
high  school  at  the  age  of  16  to  come  to  work 
here,  but  by  dint  of  outside  study,  evening 
courses  and  studying  done  while  in  the  service, 
he  was  able  to  pass  the  examinations  required 
to  qualify  him  for  high  school  graduation. 

When  Nick  came  to  work  here  in  1922  he 
was  first  assigned  to  the  Rope  walk,  then  to  the 
Rope  Room.  A few  months  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Laboratory  as  an  odd-job  boy.  Now  a Laboratory  tech- 
nician. he  leaves  the  Lab  in  a few  weeks  for  foreman’s  training,  first 
in  the  Standards  Department. 

During  the  war  Nick  served  with  the  Army  Air  Forces  for  41/2 
years,  leaving  with  the  rating  of  technical  sergeant.  His  hobby  is 


NICHOLAS  STRASSEL 


I NO.  1 MILL  I 

DOROTHY  FRANCIS 
PREPARATION  ROOM 

“Misery  loves  company”  might 
seem  the  proper  way  to  carry  a 
little  news  over  to  this  department 
as  many  have  been  virus  victims 
here.  Joe  Lombardi,  our  Bell 
machine  operator,  was  out  for 
some  time  with  a nasty  case  of 
ihe  grippe.  Then  when  he  had 
partially  recovered  he  had  to  act 
as  nurse  because  his  wife  was 
bedded  by  the  flu.  Joe  looks  none 
the  worse  for  it  all — we’ve  seen 
the  times  when  the  Red  Sox  have 
lost  a ball  game  and  he  looked 
much  worse. 

Alfred  “Skees”  Costa  has  taken 
a temporary  transfer  from  his 
Finisher  job  and  is  now  at  work  in 
the  Reclaim  Department.  As  was 
reported  last  month,  Alfi-ed  was 
having  a great  deal  of  trouble 
with  his  feet  and  now  finds  he 
has  a severe  case  of  flat  feet  which 
has  left  him  hardly  able  to  walk. 
Hope  to  see  you  back  soon. 

Ann  Studley,  one  of  our  Fine 
Yarn  system  operators,  became 
the  proud  possessor  of  her  first 
and  only  grandchild  and  grand- 
daughter, born  March  10,  1951,  to 
Sgt.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Studley  of 


Tampa,  Florida.  Congratulations 
to  one  and  all. 

NO.  1 SPINNING  ROOM 

March  winds  have  arrived  and 
have  carried  along  many  of  Feb- 
ruary’s colds,  coughs  and  sniffles. 
Wilton  Doane,  our  measured  yarn 
weigher,  was  out  for  a week  and 
is  still  cherishing  the  warmth  of 
a nice  blue  sweater  and  keeping 
away  from  all  drafts.  Palmira 
Santos  was  stricken  with  a sore 
throat  and  had  to  leave  work  one 
night  the  past  week,  staying  at 
home  to  recuperate  for  several 
days.  Glad  to  see  they  are  all 
back  at  work. 

Easter  and  baseball  season  just 
around  the  corner  should  be  the 
highlights  in  the  coming  issue  so 
will  look  forward  to  a brighter 
column  then. 


working  with  plastics  and  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Legion.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  junior  baseball  program  and 
Boy  Scouting  activities.  Nick  lives  on  South  Spooner  street  with  his 
wife  and  two  children. 


Louis  Valeriani,  who  was  awarded  his  ten- 
year  service  emblem  last  December,  has  worked 
in  the  Dye  House  for  all  of  these  ten  years, 
recently  as  leader.  He  is  now  training  with 
Matthew  McKee  in  the  balling  room  of  No.  2 
Mill  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  3rd  shift 
Balling  and  Packaging  in  No.  2 Mill. 

A graduate  of  Kingston  High  School,  Louis 
served  during  World  War  II  with  the  Merchant 
Marine.  He  is  married  and  lives  on  Russell 
street.  A sister,  Rita  Blanchard,  is  employed 
here  in  the  Research  Department. 

Fishing  and  baseball  are  his  hobbies  and  he 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Hillside  Club  in  Kingston. 


LOUIS  VALERIANI 


Where’s  Everybody? 

There  won’t  be  anyone  around  here  for  a while  sim- 
ply because  someone  sneaked  a smoke  on  the  job. 

Remember  the  smoking  rules: 

Smoking  in  the  mills  is  permitted  only  in  certain 
designated  areas. 

Smoking  outdoors  is 
not  allowed  anywhere 
on  plant  grounds  wdth- 
in  the  gates. 


When  you  leave  your 
table  in  No.  2 Mill  Caf- 
eteria, even  if  it’s  just 
for  a minute,  be  sure 
to  leave  your  cigarette 
there.  A lighted  ciga- 
rette is  not  permitted 
outside  the  cafeteria. 

The  Company  provides  watchmen,  engineers,  fire- 
men and  maintenance  men  to  protect  our  property  and 
jobs.  But  they  can’t  do  the  job  alone! 

An  enforced  layoff  because  the  plant  is  destroyed  by 
fire  can  be  very  costly  to  you.  Let’s  follow  the  rules  and 
SAVE  OUR  JOBS ! 
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HANDLE  WITH  CARE,  PLEASE! 


That  bale  of  manila  we  used  to  buy  for  $22.00  back  in  1939  - 1941  has  become  a pretty 
expensive  item  today.  It  now  has  a price  tag  of  $98.00.  That’s  an  increase  of  345%. 

COMPANY  LOSES  24  MEN  IN  NATIONAL 
GUARD  ACTIVATION  ON  MAY  1st 


NEW  PARKING 
AREAS  COMPLETED 

With  the  completion  of  the  new 
parking  areas,  parking  space  here 
has  been  doubled  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  park  more  than  400 
employee  cars  at  a time.  This 
should  accommodate  cars  of  all 
employees  on  all  shifts  just  out- 
side the  mill  yard  — provided  mo- 
torists will  park  properly. 

This  means  parking  as  close  to 
the  next  car  as  possible  without 
endangering  either  your  own  or 
the  other  car.  Eighteen  inches  be- 
tween cars  is  reasonable  spacing. 

The  new  parking  areas  were 
constructed  at  a cost  of  over 
$6,000.  The  ground  had  to  be 
graded,  rolled  and  filled  in  with 
gravel.  Fences  and  gates  had  to 
be  relocated  to  extend  the  area 
near  No.  1 and  No.  3 Mills.  Back- 
stops have  been  constructed  and 
will  soon  be  painted  and  marked 
off  with  lines  eight  feet  apart  to 
help  employees  park  properly. 

For  the  present  time,  employees 
may  park  their  cars  in  whatever 
parking  area  is  most  convenient 
to  their  work.  There  will  be  no 
more  parking  on  Company  lawns 
and  no  one  will  be  permitted  to 
park  within  the  plant  yard  except 
a few  employees  who  use  their 
cars  frequently  during  the  day. 

Motorists  are  also  cautioned  not 
to  obstruct  driveways  or  to  park 
in  any  way  which  could  block 
another  motorist. 


Twenty  - four  employees  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  are 
directly  affected  by  the  orders  is- 
sued by  Governor  Paul  A.  Dever 
on  March  27  that  the  local  Bat- 
tery B.  685th  AAA  Gun  Battalion 
(90  mm.)  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  be  alerted  for  Federal  duty 
and  activated  on  May  1. 

Some  of  the  group  will  leave 
their  work  here  on  April  20  for  a 
week’s  vacation  prior  to  their 
leaving.  Most  others,  not  entitled 
to  severance  pay,  plan  to  work 
until  April  27.  One  of  the  group, 
Sgt.  Thomas  W.  Reagan,  sec- 
retary, Advertising  Department, 
who  serves  as  Company  Clerk, 
left  abruptly  on  March  30  to  help 
handle  the  mass  of  clerical  detail 
involved  in  the  mobilization. 

To  permit  all  the  men  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  numerous  evening 
drills  being  held  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  Company  has  exempt- 
ed all  its  National  Guard  employ- 
ees from  the  2:30  to  11  p.m.  shift. 
The  four  men  on  the  11  p.m.  to  7 
a.m.  shift  have  continued  on  that 
shift  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
their  training  program. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  in  the 
memory  of  many  persons  that  the 
local  guard  unit  has  been  called 
to  help  in  a national  emergency. 
It  has  served  in  the  Mexican  War. 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
the  two  World  Wars. 

Battery  B will  be  activated  at 


the  Plymouth  State  Armory  on 
May  1,  moving  immediately  to 
Camp  Edwards. 

Members  of  the  National  Guard 
from  Plymouth  Cordage  include 
the  following: 

Lt.  William  E.  Sullivan,  No.  2 
Mill;  M Sgt.  William  DeFelice, 
Grounds:  1st  Sgt.  Joseph  W. 
Costa,  No.  2 Mill;  Sgts.  Thomas 
W.  Reagan,  Advertising  Depart- 
ment; Francisco  Caldeira,  Re- 
ceiving; Anthony  Yanni,  Joseph 
Scalabroni,  No.  2 Mill:  Ralph  J. 
Romano,  No.  3 Mill;  Robert  C. 
Bonney,  Rope  Room. 

Corporals  Edmund  Botelho.  No. 
1 Mill;  George  E.  Morgan,  Louis 
Almeida,  Jr.,  and  James  J.  Silva, 
No.  2 Mill;  Jeremias  Cabral,  Re- 
ceiving. 

Pfcs  Harold  E.  Knight,  No.  1 
Mill;  Arthur  P.  Costa,  Richard 
Benassi,  Robert  C.  Lynch,  John  F. 
j Cushman,  Harold  Stanghellini, 
Ervin  C.  Burgess,  Jr.,  Robert  Can- 
nucci.  No.  2 Mill;  Pvt.  E2  Her- 
bert W.  Dickerman  and  Caesar 
Govoni,  Jr.,  Rope  Room. 


Plant  To  Close 
On  April  19th 

The  plant  will  operate  four 
days  this  week,  closing  on  Thurs- 
day, Patriots’  Day,  for  the  holi- 
day. Notice  to  this  effect  has 
been  posted  on  plant  bulletin 
boards. 


UNION  AGREEMENT 
TO  BE  NEGOTIATED 

In  line  with  a letter  received 
just  prior  to  April  1 from  Theo- 
dore Filteau,  Area  Director  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
(CIO),  which  read  in  part  as 
follows: 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  Union 
to  negotiate  a collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  with  you,  contain- 
ing modifications  of  the  current 
agreement,  to  become  effective  on 
the  expiration  date  of  that  agree- 
ment.” 

The  Company  and  the  Union 
agreed  upon  April  10  as  a mu- 
tual satisfactory  date  upon  which 
to  start  discussions  of  a revised 
agreement,  and  the  first  meeting 
was  held  on  that  date. 

Present  at  the  April  10  meeting, 
representing  the  Company  in  ne- 
gotiations were:  Charles  Mac- 
Kinnon, First  Vice  President: 
F.  C.  Hilton,  General  Manufactur- 
ing Manager:  R.  C.  Weaver,  Su- 
perintendent; G.  H.  Repass,  Head 
of  the  Standards  Department: 
and  J.  W.  Searles,  Industrial 
Relations  Manager. 

The  following  members  of  the 
Union  Negotiating  Committee 
were  present  at  this  meeting: 
Theodore  Filteau,  Area  Director: 
Lawrence  Mossey,  Eugene  Ledo, 
James  Berardi,  George  Griffin, 
Alvin  Guidaboni  and  John  Ta- 
vares. 


ATTEND  CONVENTION 

The  following  Credit  Union  di- 
rectors and  clerks  attended  the 
Saturday  sessions  of  the  16th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Cuna,  Inc.,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation held  at  Hotel  Bradford, 
Boston,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  13th  and  14th: 

Harold  G.  Roberts,  George  An- 
derson, Ephraim  Bartlett,  Amedio 
Barufaldi,  Baxter  Moore,  Orrin 
Slade,  John  A.  Smith,  Walter  J. 
Thom,  Sarah  Wallen,  directors; 
and  Evelyn  Boyle  and  Ethel  P. 
Smith,  clerks. 

At  these  annual  conventions 
much  in  the  way  of  helpful  infor- 
mation is  obtained.  Group  dis- 
cussions were  held  during  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
followed  by  a banquet  at  6:30  p.m. 

Some  of  the  subjects  covered 
during  the  day  were,  “How  to 
Build  Your  Credit  Union,”  “Cred- 
it Union  Problems  Brought  Up  To 
Date,”  “Regulation  W and  Regu- 
lation X”  and  “Social  Security 
Reporting.” 

The  guest  of  honor  was  William 
B.  Jenson,  fonner  director.  Divi- 
sion of  Credit  Union,  State  Bank- 
ing Commissioners  Department. 
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TWO  MEN  RETIRE  ON  PENSION 


MANUEL  PAIVA 

Manuel  Paiva  of  No.  1 Mill, 
who  has  been  on  the  sick  list  for 
the  past  year,  has  announced  his 
retirement  effective  April  1.  Man- 
uel's continuous  service  to  the 
Company  dates  back  to  March, 
1920,  although  he  had  worked 
here  for  seventeen  years  prior  to 
that  time. 

Manuel  owns  his  own  house  on 
Nicks  Rock  road  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a large  garden  which 
he  tended  carefully  until  he  be- 
came ill.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Young  America  Club  and  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association. 

One  of  his  daughters,  Laura 
Quintal,  is  employed  here  in  No. 
1 Mill. 


ROPE  WALK  RAZING 
NEARLY  COMPLETED 

The  Rope  Walk  razing  project 
has  been  practically  completed 
and  little  remains  to  mark  the 
site  of  that  historic  building. 

The  wrecking  company  com- 
pleted its  portion  of  the  con- 
tract a few  weeks  ago  after  which 
a local  contractor  removed  the 
stone  from  the  foundation  and 
cellar  walls.  Now  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  close  in  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  North  Head 
House,  which  will  be  used  for 
storage:  and  to  take  care  of  the 
drainage,  part  of  which  comes 
from  Rope  Walk  Court  and  part 
from  the  spring  which  was  dis- 
covered when  the  building  was 
torn  down. 

After  the  drainage  is  corrected, 
the  area  will  be  filled  in  and 
graded. 


RICARDO  DAVANZO 

Ricardo  Davanzo  is  another 
employee  who  has  been  out  sick 
for  some  time  and  who  has  retired 
effective  April  1.  Ricardo  came  to 
work  here  in  June,  1922,  and  has 
worked  in  the  three  mills  in  his 
29  years  with  the  Company.  His 
most  recent  job  has  been  as  a 
preparation  worker  in  No.  1 Mill. 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Dav- 
anzo bought  the  John  Damon  es- 
tate on  Court  street  and  he  plans 
to  devote  much  of  his  leisure  time 
to  caring  for  it.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association. 


X-RAYS  SHIFTED  TO 
MEMORIAL  HALL 

About  100  employees  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to 
register  at  the  plant  for  chest 
X-rays  which  are  being  taken 
during  the  month  of  April.  Most 
of  these  persons  have  already  re- 
ceived their  appointment  cards 
and  the  others  will  receive  them 
soon. 

As  a result  of  the  activation  of 
Battery  B,  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  the  State  Armory  is  in 
frequent  use  this  month  for  drills, 
and  consequently  the  Chest  X-ray 
Unit  has  been  moved  across  the 
street  to  Memorial  Hall. 

The  program  is  continuing 
through  April  27  and  is  being  held 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  each  week.  There 
will  be  no  X-raying  on  the  holi- 
day, April  19. 

The  committee  will  attempt  to 
take  care  of  persons  desiring  the 
chest  X-rays  who  did  not  register. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees  received  service  emblems  for 
25  years  or  more  of  service  during  the  month  of  March 


JOE  PONTE 
Jenny  Spinner 
Cleaner 
No.  2 Mill 
40  Years 


RITA  DRIES 
Telephone  Operator 
Main  Office 
35  Years 


TONY  LEWIS 
Single  Corders 
and  Brownell 
Commercial  Twine 
25  Years 


LORING  DYER 


Internal  Auditor 


Main  Office 
35  Years 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

No.  2 Mill: 

Alice  Forand 
Lewis  Wamboldt 
Valentine  P.  Pina 
Tom  Fernandes 
John  W.  Richter 
Arnold  M.  Alander 
Arnaldo  Ferazzi 
Roque  P.  Roderick 
Alton  O.  Borghesani 
Albert  C.  Milberi'y 
Walter  Diaz 
Daniel  M.  Perry 
Herbert  C.  Shaw 
Bernard  F.  Simmons 
August  L.  Barros 
Francis  B.  Howe 
No.  3 Mill: 

Gilbert  Alves 
Peter  A.  Gonsalves 
Rope  Room: 

William  M.  Loring 
William  E.  Jones 
George  F.  Holman 
Paper  Twisting: 

John  Baker 

Sales  Research:  Elaine  Thurber 
Statistical:  Pauline  Best 
Plant  Eng.:  Malcolm  Shaw 
Lab.:  John  B.  O’Neil 


CAN  YOU  TOP 
THIS  RECORD? 

Some  folks’  hobby  is  collect- 
ing stamps.  Others  like  to 
make  model  boats.  But  A1 
Barnes,  retired  Company  em- 
ployee, has  quite  a different 
pastime  — he’s  a collector  of 
statistics  on  cribbage  games  he 
has  played. 

Al,  cribbage  player  par  ex- 
cellence, has  kept  track  of  all 
the  games  he  has  played  in  the 
past  seven  years  and  they 
reach  the  impressive  total  of 
11,937.  Of  this  number  he  has 
won  8,099  games  and  lost  3,838. 
In  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  he  played  341  games, 
winning  243. 

He  is  ready  to  take  on  any 
and  all  comers. 


The  program  is  flexible  enough  to 
permit  additional  X-rays  to  be 
worked  into  the  schedule. 


I LORING  I 

I READING  ROOM  . | 

■ ■ 

The  books  listed  below  are  the 
new  titles  which  are  available  to 
all  users  of  the  Loring  Library. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state 
again  that  all  employees  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  are 
entitled  to  have  a card  and  bor- 
row books  from  the  Library,  even 
though  they  may  not  reside  in 
the  Town  of  Plymouth. 

FICTION: 

DESPERATE  MOMENT  — Al- 
brand,  Martha. 

THEY  CAME  TO  BAGHDAD— 
Christie,  Agatha. 

GIVE  ME  YOUR  GOLDEN  HAND 
— Eaton.  Evelyn. 

FIRST  ON  THE  ROPE— Frison- 
Roche,  R. 

BRAND  NEW  PARSON  — Jen- 
kins, Sara. 

PROUD  CASTLE— Kelly,  E.  M. 
HOME  IS  AN  ISLAND— Lewis, 
Alfred. 

NEITHER  FIVE  NOR  THREE— 
Macinnes,  Helen. 

TIGHT  LITTLE  ISLAND— Mac - 
Kenzie,  Compton. 
CANDLEMAS  B A Y— Moore, 
Ruth. 

GRAND  PORTAGE  — O’Meara, 
Walter. 

STEEL  TO  THE  SOUTH— Over- 
holser,  W.  D. 

FESTIVAL— Priestley.  J.  B. 

MR.  TILLEY  TAKES  A WALK— 
Ropes,  Bradford  and  Burton, 
Val. 

ROUND  THE  BEND  — S h U t e, 
Nevil,  pseud. 

FORT  EVERGLADES  — Slaugh- 
ter. F.  G. 

TROUBLE  IN  THE  GLEN— 
Walsh,  Maurice. 

NON-FICTION: 

LIFE  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
WORKMAN— Chrysler,  W.  P. 
CARPENTRY  FOR  BEGINNERS 
— Hayward,  C.  H. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT  FROM  THE 
GOVERNMENT— Jones,  S.  V. 
OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW 
MUSIC — Nabokov.  Nicolas. 

WE  OF  NAGASAKI— Nagai,  Ta- 
kashi. 

TELEVISION  AND  OUR  CHIL- 
DREN— Shayon,  R.  L. 

PILLAR  OF  FIRE— Stern,  Karl. 
THE  SAVANNAH— Stokes,  T.  L. 
TIME  FOR  TAPIOCA  — Stryker, 
Charlotte. 

BELL,  BOOK  AND  CANDLE— 
Van  Druten,  John. 
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Mailing  Dept.  Handles  Thousands 
Of  Pieces  Of  Mail  Weekly 


One  of  the  principal  nerve  cen- 
ters of  Plymouth  Cordage  lies 
deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  Main 
Office.  This  is  the  Mailing  De- 
partment which  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  that  building.  It 
occupies  a portion  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Department  stockroom  as  so 
much  of  the  bulk  mail  is  for  the 
Advertising  Department. 

Here,  under  the  direction  of 
Office  Manager  E.  G.  Wadell, 
some  5,000  pieces  of  mail  a 
week  are  received,  opened,  time 
stamped,  sorted  and  distributed 
through  the  plant  on  the  incom- 
ing; and  picked  up,  delivered  to 
the  Mailing  Room,  sorted,  sealed, 
stamped,  bundled  and  delivered 
to  the  post  office  on  the  outgoing. 

This  routine  goes  on  throughout 
the  day  beginning  shortly  after 
8 a.m.  when  the  first  sack  is 
brought  in  from  the  post  office 
and  ending  with  the  last  delivery 
of  the  mail  to  the  post  office  at 
about  5:15  p.m. 

Three  pick-ups  of  mail  are 
made  by  Company  drivers  daily 
from  the  North  Plymouth  Post 
Office  and  two  from  the  Plymouth 
Post  Office.  The  bulging  sacks 
are  spilled  open  on  the  counters 
in  the  Mailing  Room  and  then  be- 
gins the  long  task  of  opening  and 
sorting. 

To  facilitate  sorting,  a special 
cabinet  was  constructed  by  our 
carpenter  shop,  the  upper  part 
pigeonholed  with  the  names  of 
the  persons  receiving  most  of  the 
mail,  the  lower  part  with  larger 
bins  labeled  for  the  various  de- 
partments in  the  plant. 

TIME  STAMPED 

Mail  addressed  to  an  individual 
in  the  Company  is  put  in  that 
person’s  pigeonhole  unopened. 
Mail  addressed  to  the  Company  is 
opened  on  an  electrically  operated 
slitter  which  slits  open  the  en- 
velopes at  a rate  of  500  a minute. 
Each  piece  of  the  contents  is 
time-stamped  on  an  electric  clock 
which  registers  year,  month,  day 
and  exact  time  to  the  minute,  as 
well  as  the  Company  name. 

A rapid  glance  at  the  contents 
reveals  which  department  the  mail 
is  for  and  it  is  then  put  in  the 
properly  labelled  bin.  Practically 
all  of  this  routine  is  handled  by 
Jesse  Rezendes. 

Betty  Andrews,  office  reception- 
ist, stands  by  ready  to  gather  up 
the  mail  for  the  Main  Office, 
which  receives  the  bulk  of  it,  and 
she  makes  several  trips  before  all 
the  mail  is  Anally  distributed. 

Mail  for  the  rest  of  the  plant  is 
put  into  the  service  envelopes  and 
picked  up  and  distributed  by  the 
messenger  girls  on  their  regular 
routes.  The  receptionist  and  mes- 
senger girls  reverse  the  process  on 
outgoing  mail,  picking  it  up 
throughout  the  plant  and  offices 
and  taking  it  down  to  the  Mailing 
Room. 

Jess  sorts  the  outgoing  mail  by 
class,  stamps  some  of  the  pieces 
“Air  Mail,”  “Registered.”  “Special 
Delivery,”  or  other  special  data  as 
required  and  puts  the  letters 
through  the  postage  meter  which 
seals  and  stamps  letters  at  the 
rate  of  160  a minute. 

Because  we  have  so  much  mail 


for  each  of  the  district  offices  and 
branch  plants,  large  heavy  en- 
velopes are  printed  up  in  advance 
and  mail  for  each  division  is  put 
into  its  respective  envelope.  A 
special  cabinet  is  maintained  for 
each  division  from  which  the  mail 
is  gathered  one  or  more  times  a 
day  for  dispatching  to  the  post 
office  in  the  heavy  printed  enve- 
lopes. 

The  districts  follow  the  same 
procedure  in  sending  mail  to  the 
home  office.  As  most  of  this  mail 
contains  vital  information  on 
orders  and  production,  it  is  air- 
mailed to  and  from  further  points 
to  save  as  much  time  as  possible. 

TONS  OF  PARCEL  POST 

Fourth-class  mail,  which  is  par- 
cel post,  must  be  handled  differ- 
ently from  Arst  and  third  class, 
because  of  its  bulk.  Several  tons 
of  pai'cel  post  move  in  and  out  of 
the  plant  every  month.  Most  of 
the  outgoing  is  from  the  Ship- 
ping Department,  which  consigns 
smaller  orders  by  that  medium, 
and  by  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment which  sends  out  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  booklets,  folders 
and  other  advertising  pieces  each 
month.  A record  is  kept  of  prac- 
tically all  parcel  post  leaving  the 
Company. 

The  postage  meter  is  an  in- 
genious machine  which  in  addi- 
tion to  sealing,  stamping  and  dat- 
ing envelopes,  also  punches  out  a 
gummed  tape  strip,  either  wet  or 
dry,  bearing  the  required  amount 
of  postage,  which  is  used  to  affix 
postage  on  packages. 

A Arm  with  a postage  meter 
may  use  it  as  an  advertising 
medium  and  Plymouth  Cordage 
takes  this  opportunity  to  remind 
people  receiving  mail  from  us 
that  Plymouth  is  “The  Rope  You 
Can  Trust”  or  advising  them: 
“Next  Time  Buy  Plymouth.”  These 
slogans  are  printed  simultaneously 
with  the  postage. 

Every  so  often  the  meter  must 
be  “fed  the  dollars.”  This  is  ac- 
complished by  removing  the  head 
of  the  machine  and  taking  it  to 
the  post  office  with  a sum  of 
money.  Post  office  officials  unlock 
the  machine  and  adjust  it  to  cor- 
respond with  the  amount  of 
money  the  Company  sends  up. 

As  a special  service  to  its  em- 
ployees, the  Company  handles  a 
great  deal  of  employees’  outgoing 
personal  mail  which  uses  about 
$25.00  in  stamps  a month.  At 
Christmas  time  this  personal  mail 
reaches  staggering  proportions. 
The  personal  account  is  kept  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  metered 
mail  and  a supply  of  the  regular 
government  postage  stamps  is 
maintained  for  this  purpose. 

BUSIEST  TIME 

The  busiest  times  of  the  day  in 
the  Mailing  Room  are  early  in 
the  morning  when  the  mail  comes 
in  and  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
outgoing  mail  is  prepared  for  the 
post  office. 

Jesse,  as  mail  clerk,  has  found 
that  it  saves  considerable  time  to 
know  by  memory  as  many  postal 
rates,  zones  of  principal  cities, 
and  postal  regulations  as  pos- 
sible. His  postal  guide,  both  do- 


Five  hundred  letters  a minute  can  be  slit  open  by  the 
Lightning  Opener  which  cuts  off  the  top  edge  with  a razor-sharp 
knife.  The  letters  stack  themselves  neatly  in  the  receiving  bin 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  machine. 


(Above)  Distributing  the  daily 
mail,  Jesse  Rezendes  sorts,  while 
Betty  Andrews  waits  to  distribute 
it  throughout  the  office.  (Right) 
There’s  plenty  of  heavy  work  too 
in  handling  mail.  Ray  Brock  picks 
up  parcel  post  for  the  plant. 


Jesse  sorts  the  mail  for  the  district  offices  and  branch  plants. 
Our  carpenter  shop  constructed  all  the  mail-sorting  equipment. 
In  the  background,  Margaret  Figlioli,  messenger  girl,  picks  up  the 
mail  for  plant  distribution. 


mestic  and  foreign,  is  his  Bible 
and  when  in  doubt  he  consults 
this. 

From  time  to  time  one  hears  the 
inquiry:  “Why  does  the  Company 
send  mail  to  employees’  homes? 
Why  don't  they  pass  it  out  at  the 
plant?” 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  it’s 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  to  use 
the  mails.  A three-cent  stamp  is 
one  of  the  best  buys  in  the  coun- 
try today,  for  with  it  a letter  is 
guaranteed  to  reach  the  addressee 
or  be  returned  to  the  sender. 

Jesse  doesn’t  even  bother  to  take 
out  a letter  addressed  to  himself. 

“I’ll  be  sure  to  read  it  if  it  is 
sent  to  my  home.  If  I pull  it  out 
here,  I’d  probably  just  toss  it 
aside  and  forget  it.” 


Stacks  of  bundles  are  sent  up 
to  the  post  office  daily  to  be 
shipped  by  parcel  post.  Vic 
Scagliarini  handles  a typical 
day’s  load. 
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Marion  Millington 
Wed  On  Easter  Sun. 


(Pnoto  by  Dickson) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armando  Lenzi 

Marion  Millington  of  the  Sam- 
ple Department,  who  completed 
41  years  of  service  to  the  Company 
on  April  5.  was  married  on  Easter 
Sunday  afternoon.  March  25,  at 
2;  30  o’clock  to  Armando  Lenzi  of 
Lynn,  formerly  of  Plymouth.  Prior 
to  her  wedding  she  was  presented 
with  a floor  lamp  by  her  co- 
workers in  the  Sample  Room  and 
by  employees  of  the  Tag  Room, 
Four  Strand  Room  and  Covering 
Room. 

Attendants  at  the  wedding  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Zanotti  of  1 
Prince  street  at  whose  home  the 
reception  was  held.  Marion  wore 
a gray  suit  with  navy  accessories 
and  a corsage  of  orchids. 

She  and  her  husband  spent  their 
honeymoon  in  New  York  and  she 
has  returned  to  work  here  for  a 
short  time  while  her  husband 
readies  their  new  home  in  Lynn. 

Marion  came  to  work  here  at 
the  age  of  16  and  is  the  oldest 
woman  wage  employee  in  point  of 
service. 


Chadwick  — Lippincoit 

Theodore  Chadwick.  Jr.,  sales 
representative  in  our  Western 
District,  and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Chadwick  of  Dedham, 
was  married  to  Elsie  DuPuy  Lip- 
pincott  of  "Meadow  Farm,”  Pen- 
llyn,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  31 
at  a ceremony  performed  in  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  Whitemarsh. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  bride,  a member  of  the 
Junior  League,  attended  Chatham 
Hall  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ted  Chadwick  is  a graduate  of 
the  Noble  and  Greenough  School 
in  Dedham,  Phillips  Exeter  and 
Harvard  College  lA.B.  1945). 
During  World  War  11  he  served 
for  two  years  as  a lieutenant  (jgi 
in  the  minesweepers.  Escort 
Sweeper  Group,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  Okinawa  and  the 
Japanese  Occupation.  He  also 
served  as  an  aerial  minespotter 
with  the  French  in  Corsica  and 
with  Navy  patrol  planes  north  of 
Okinawa  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. He  came  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  in  January, 
1950,  concentrating  on  harvest 
twine  sales. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  are 
making  their  home  in  Milwaukee. 


I MAIN  OFFICE  I 

I , , I 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

Spring  must  be  in  the  air,  we 
keep  telling  ourselves  hopefully, 
even  if  the  weather  won't  co-op- 
erate. After  all,  the  Boston  Flow- 
er Show,  like  the  first  crocus,  has 
come  and  gone,  attended  by  Beth 
Holmes  and  Mary  Nickerson.  And 
all  sorts  of  things  have  happened 
around  here  to  indicate  a sort  of 
seasonal  restlessness. 

For  example,  what  could  be 
more  springlike  than  a new  en- 
gagement ring?  Joan  Askins  came 
in  wearing  a beauty  on  the  day 
after  Easter,  when  she  became  en- 
gaged to  Henry  Zanello  of  Wo- 
burn. They  have  no  immediate 
wedding  plans. 

Jean  Spalluzzi  and  G i n n y 
Starkweather  have  both  retired 
from  their  duties  here  to  wait  for 
visits  from  the  stork.  Dolly  Cra- 
valho  has  taken  over  Jean’s  job 
in  the  Fiber  Department,  and  the 
Statistical  Department  has  ac- 
quired two  new  girls.  Pauline  Best 
and  Cecilia  Bouchaid. 

We  have  also  lost  Tommy  Rea- 
gan, who  left  us  fiat  for  the  Army. 
When  the  local  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  called.  Tom  had 
to  leave  for  Camp  Edwards  a 
month  earlier  than  the  rest  be- 
cause he  is  the  company  clerk. 
Guess  we  can  see  who  is  vital  to 
national  defense  now.  Inez  White 
is  filling  in  part-time  in  the  Ad- 
vertising Department  at  present. 

Also  almost  ranking  as  a per- 
sonnel change  is  the  departure  of 
Edith  VanAmburgh's  old  Plym- 
outh. After  years  and  years  of 
faithful  service  she  has  finally 
traded  it  in  for  a blue  and  grey 
Nash  coupe.  Henry  Keyserling  is 
also  driving  a new  Nash  — this 
one  a snappy  green  Rambler. 

On  March  13,  Gert  Whibley 
was  agreeably  surprised  when  the 
girls  at  her  luncheon  table  gave 
her  a birthday  party,  complete 
with  a cake  Betty  Hazelhurst  had 
made. 

Maddy  Hokanson  saw  Ethel 
Waters  in  “Member  of  the  Wed- 
ding” this  month,  and  Theresa 
Sherburne  went  to  a real  wed- 
ding in  Medfoi'd  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. 

Mary  Lovell,  Muriel  Rudolph, 
Laura  Lamborghini  and  I saw 
Gertrude  Lawrence  and  Yul  Bryn- 
ner  in  “The  King  and  I.”  Won- 
derful show,  wonderful  Mr.  Bryn- 
ner ! 

Joan  Eckersley  gave  a baby 
shower  at  her  home  in  Duxbury 
for  Ruth  Ashley  on  April  3,  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  office  girls. 


I HARRIS  HALL  I 

I I 

L.  F.  BUITENHUYS 

Manuel  Motta,  Harris  Hall  Su- 
pervisor, completed  32  years  of 
service  at  the  Hall  in  March.  Our 
congratulations  to  Manuel. 

A new  face,  that  of  Louis  Ma- 
tinzi,  will  take  over  the  clerical 
duties  at  the  Hall  this  month. 
Yours  truly  will  henceforth  be 
seen  in  the  Physical  Testing  Lab- 
oratory. 

The  Samoset  Chapter,  Plym- 
outh Masonic  Lodge,  celebrated  a 
Ladies’  Nite  banquet  Saturday, 
April  7.  A beefsteak  pie  dinner 
was  much  enjoyed  by  the  287 
guests  present.  Entertainment 
and  dancing  followed  in  the  Au- 
ditorium. 


OP  JOBS/ 

DON'T  BE  A JOB  KILLER! 


HE  BURNS  ME  UP!  DOESN'T  HE  KNOW 
HE'S  PLAYINS  with  FIRE?  JUST  LET 
ONE  SPARK  REACH  THAT  OIL- SOAKED 
FIBER  OUT  THERE  AND  WHERE 
WOULD  WE  BE?  NO  JOBS!  NO  PAY) 


"SNEAK  SMOKERS"  CAN 
BRING  UNEMPLOYMENT 

TO  everybody! 

^TnO  IF'S,  AMD'S-  OR  BUTTS  ABOUT  IT-- 
A TWO  BITS  BUYS  A PACK  OF  CIGARETTES! 
f ONE  BUTT  CAN  DESTROY  MILLIONS  IN  WAGES! 

- - -- 


j CORDAGE  CLUB  | 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  our 
steward.  Bill  Mayers,  is  recover- 
ing nicely  from  his  recent  opera- 
tion. Bill  was  operated  on  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

In  Bill’s  absence,  the  club  will 
be  closed  daily  until  6 p.m.  Eve- 
nings and  week  - ends  Assistant 
Steward  Tony  Rezendes  and  for- 
mer Assistant  Steward  Stan  Rem- 
ick  are  keeping  club  activities 
rolling. 

Don  Cavicchi,  club  janitor,  has 
resigned  to  take  another  posi- 
tion. Joe  Kaiser,  son  of  Walter 
Kaiser  of  the  Rope  Room,  is  fill- 
ing in  on  this  job  temporarily. 

It’s  way  off  in  the  future,  but 
the  entertainment  committee  is 
already  making  plans  for  the  an- 
nual clambake.  It’s  going  to  be 
held  on  Sunday,  July  15. 

An  open  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  April  18,  with  an 
election  of  a nominating  commit- 
tee. Refreshments  and  a social 
hour  will  follow.  The  annual 
meeting  with  election  of  officers 
will  be  held  in  May. 

With  the  curtain  practically 
rung  down  on  this  season’s  league 
bowling  (there  are  still  a few 
postponed  matches  to  be  rolled), 
many  tenpin  experts,  reluctant  to 
give  up  their  weekly  matches,  are 
signing  up  for  the  mixed  doubles. 
Anyone  interested  in  these 
matches  should  sign  for  them  with 
the  club  steward.  The  doubles 
will  begin  right  after  the  bowling 
banquet  and  they  promise  good 
fun  for  all  participants. 

The  Cordage  Club  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  have  been  revised 
as  of  February  21,  1951.  Copies 
of  these  in  booklet  form  are  avail- 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Well,  things  have  changed 
about  quite  a bit  in  No.  2 Mill  in 
the  last  month.  Matthew  McKee 
has  gone  on  the  day  shift  to  fill 
the  vacancy  left  by  William  Lan- 
man  in  the  Balling  Room.  Joseph 
Ferreira  has  taken  McKee’s  place 
on  the  2:30-11  shift  in  the  Balling 
Room.  Louis  Valeriani  is  Fore- 
man of  the  Balling  Room  on  the 
11-7  shift  and  Lawrence  Malone 
is  Foreman  in  the  Prep,  on  the 
11-7  shift. 

Edna  Scagliarini’s  son  has  en- 
listed in  the  Air  Service  and  has 
gone  to  New  York  for  training. 

The  last  word  from  Nelson 
Sampson,  he  was  stationed  in 
Texas,  training  for  the  Para- 
troopers. 

Roy  Tangley  has  left  us  to 
accept  a position  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

We  have  10  men  leaving  us  in 
No.  2 Mill  for  the  draft  of  the 
National  Guard,  May  1.  Harold 
Stanghellini,  PE2:  Joseph  Scala- 
broni,  Cpl.;  Anthony  Yanni,  Pfc.; 
George  E.  Morgan,  Cpl.;  Joseph 
W.  Costa,  Sgt.;  Louis  Almeida,  Jr., 
Pfc.;  Arthur  P.  Costa,  Pfc.;  James 
J.  Silva,  Pfc.;  Ervin  C.  Burgess, 
Jr.,  PE2;  Robert  Cannucci,  PE2; 
William  E.  Sullivan,  2nd  Lt. 


able  to  all  club  members  and 
other  persons  interested  from  any 
of  the  directors  or  from  the  club 
steward. 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
Lewis  Cleveland,  Club  president, 
on  the  recent  death  of  his  father, 
Stanford  Cleveland. 
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RETURNS  TO  MARINES 


JOHN  DURGIN 


John  Durgin  of  the  Production 
Department,  who  leaves  soon  to 
return  to  service  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  was  feted  by  a group  of 
about  fifty  fellow  workers  at  a 
surprise  farewell  party  on  April 
9 at  the  Cabot  Club. 

Jack  leaves  on  May  7 for  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina,  where  he 
expects  to  be  assigned  to  teaching. 
He  served  as  Company  Command- 
er in  the  Marine  Corps  during 
World  War  II  and  was  discharged 
with  the  rating  of  First  Lieuten- 
ant. He  saw  service  from  1942  to 
1947  and  was  in  China  for  25 
months. 

A graduate  of  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  with  a B.C.E. 
degree.  Jack  came  to  work  here 
in  July,  1947.  He  is  married  and 
his  wife  plans  to  accompany  him 
to  Parris  Island. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Plymouth  Woman’s  Club 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Harris  Hall  on  Wednesday,  April 
18,  at  1 p.m.  About  125  members 
are  expected  at  this  luncheon 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  the 
upstairs  cafeteria. 


Will  of  your  own  is  more  likely 
to  help  you  succeed  than  the  will 
of  a rich  relative. — Indianapolis 
Times. 


IN  CALIFORNIA 


Pvt.  Gabriel  Costa,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Manuel  Costa  of  No.  2 
Mill,  who  is  stationed  at  George 
Air  Force  Base,  Victorville,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  who  expects  to  be 
home  on  furlough  in  two  or  three 
months  and  to  make  Pfc.  the  end 
of  this  month.  Prior  to  entering 
the  Air  Corps,  Gabriel  worked  in 
No.  2 Mill  also. 


RECALLED 


GILBERT  E.  TAVARES 


Gilbert  E.  Tavares  of  the  Ship- 
ping Department  was  recently  re- 
called to  active  service  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  left  on  April  16  to  re- 
port for  orders  at  Fargo  Barracks 
in  Boston. 

Gil  served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II  enlisting  in  July,  1942.  He 
was  discharged  in  September, 
1945,  with  the  rating  of  Torpedo- 
man, 3d  class.  The  son  of  An- 
tone  Tavares,  custodian  of  the 
Auditorium,  Gil  has  been  with 
the  Company  since  1940.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 


Undergoes  Operation 

Joe  Silva  of  No.  3 Mill  and  vice- 
president  of  Local  692,  was  rushed 
to  the  Jordan  Hospital  at  noon- 
time on  April  5 for  an  emergency 
operation  for  appendicitis. 


PATRICK  SMITH 

Patrick  Smith,  a former  em- 
ployee of  the  Company  who 
worked  here  for  forty  years,  died 
on  April  2 at  the  age  of  73. 

Mr.  Smith  became  an  employee 
of  the  Company  in  1909  and  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  forty  years 
worked  in  the  Rope  Room  and 
Receiving  Department.  He  was 
retired  on  pension  in  April,  1949. 

He  survived  his  wife,  Maryann 
iSorahan)  Smith  by  four  months. 


MARIANO  DIAZ 

Mariano  Dias,  a former  em- 
ployee of  the  Company  and  father 
of  Joseph  Dias  of  No.  2 Mill,  died 
at  his  home  on  Dias  road  on 
March  16. 

Mr.  Dias  came  to  work  here  on 
March  18,  1912,  and  worked  con- 
tinuously until  his  retirement  in 
October,  1945.  He  was  employed 
in  the  three  mills  and  in  the  Rope 
Room.  He  was  the  father  of  two 
sons  killed  in  World  War  II,  one 
of  whom.  Manual,  had  been  a 
Company  employee. 


MAURO  MORISI 

Mauro  Morisi,  aged  83  years, 
and  a Company  pensioner,  died 
at  his  home,  25  Smith’s  Lane,  on 
March  26. 

Mr.  Morisi  came  to  work  here  in 
May,  1902,  and  worked  continu- 
ously until  his  retirement  in  Au- 
gust, 1931,  at  which  time  he 
worked  in  No.  1 Mill.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Libero,  works  in  No.  2 Mill. 


MATURING  E BONDS 
MAY  BE  RETAINED 

If  you  were  one  of  those  smart 
persons  who  began  stashing  your 
money  away  in  Government  bonds 
in  1941,  you’re  about  ready  to 
reach  for  that  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  ten-year  rainbow  now. 

You  can  do  one  of  three  things 
with  your  maturing  Series  E 
Bonds: 

1.  You  may  redeem  them  for 
cash  at  any  bank,  post  office  or 
financial  institution  which  is  an 
authorized  paying  agent.  (Your 
credit  union  is  such  an  agent.) 

2.  You  may  keep  your  maturing 
E bonds  by  just  leaving  them 
where  they  are  (and  it  should  be 
a sa/e  place)  for  another  ten 
years.  Bonds  so  retained  may  be 
redeemed  at  any  time  during 
those  ten  years  at  the  redemption 
value  shown  in  the  table  below. 
If  held  for  the  full  ten-year  ex- 
tension period,  bonds  will  earn 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  first  ten- 
year  period,  that  is,  2V2  per  cent 
for  the  first  7^2  years  and  2.9  per 
cent  thereafter. 

3.  You  may  exchange  your  ma- 
turing E bonds  for  Series  G Sav- 
ings Bonds,  in  amounts  of  $500 
and  multiples  of  $500.  That  is,  if 
you  have  ten  maturing  $100  bonds 
you  may  exchange  them  for  two 
Series  G bonds.  Series  G bonds 
pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  2 ’/a  per 
cent  a year  and  the  interest  is 
paid  twice  a year  by  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury check. 

Series  G bonds  are  perhaps  of 
most  interest  to  persons  who  are 
retired  or  planning  to  be  retired 
and  who  would  like  to  get  addi- 
tional regular  income.  A Series  G 
bond  issued  in  exchange  for  E 
bonds  could  be  redeemed  at  par 
on  one  calendar  month’s  notice,  at 
your  request,  any  time  after  six 
months  from  issue  date. 

If  you  bought  and  held  on  to 
Government  bonds  until  maturity, 
you  have  done  something  very 
worthwhile.  You  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  continue  this  in- 
vestment in  America  for  another 
ten  years.  The  following  table 
shows  the  redemption  value  of  a 
$100  Series  E bond  during  the 
period  of  extension: 


Period  Elapsed  Redemption 

After  Extension  Value 

Less  tlian  V2  year  $100.00 

V2  to  1 year  101.25 

1 to  years  102.50 

IVj  to  2 years  10S.75 

2 to  2V2  years  105.00 

‘^¥2  tf>  3 years  100.25 

3 to  31/0  years  107.50 

3V2  to  4 years  IOV.75 

4 to  4Vj  years  110.00 

4^  to  5 years  111.25 

5 to  5V2  years  112.50 

5V2  to  0 years  113.75 

0 to  01/4  years  115.00 

OVo  to  7 years  110.25 

7 t(^  71/4  years  117.50 

7V4  to  K years  120.00 

8 to  S14  years  122.07 

HV4  to  9 years  125.33 

0 to  91/2  years  128.00 

91/4  to  10  years  130.07 

End  of  10  years  133.33 


PENNY  SALE 

The  Auditorium  and  Harris 
Hall  have  been  reserved  by  St. 
Mary’s  Parish  for  the  evening  of 
May  4,  when  a penny  sale  will  be 
held. 


JOINS  PLAN 

Edward  Rossi  of  the  Traffic 
Department  has  joined  the  Com- 
pany Retirement  Plan,  effective 
April  1. 


NEW  CHAUFFEUR 


STANLEY  REMICK 


Stanley  Remick,  assistant  lab- 
oratory technician  in  our  Re- 
search Department,  took  over  his 
new  duties  as  Company  chauffeur 
on  Monday,  April  16,  succeeding 
the  late  Harold  W.  Peterson. 

Stan,  who  has  been  with  Plym- 
outh Cordage  since  1940,  is  a 
graduate  of  Whitman  High 
School  where  he  was  active  in 
athletics.  He  is  married,  has  two 
daughters,  and  is  president  of  the 
Parent  - Teacher  Association  at 
Hedge  School.  He  is  a director 
and  past  president  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Club. 


Growing  Your 
Own  Vegetables 
Pays  Off 

In  times  like  these,  growing 
your  own  vegetables  can  save  a 
surprising  amount  of  money,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  March 
issue  of  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
Magazine.  This  study  shows  that 
$5.25  invested  in  seeds,  insecticide, 
and  plant  food  this  spring  will  pay 
you  back  $91.02.  That’s  better 
than  17  to  1 on  your  investment. 
This  figure  is  based  on  retail 
prices  of  July,  1950. 

The  $5.25  cost  figure  assumes 
you  have  the  basic  tools — garden 
hoe,  spading  fork,  rake  and  trowel. 
Also,  that  you  spade  the  plot 
yourself,  and  that  you  grow  all 
plants  from  seed. 

But  you'll  still  realize  better 
than  4 to  1 dividends — $91.02  for 
$19.15 — if  you  buy  the  tools,  pay 
for  the  plowing,  and  raise  your 
tomatoes,  onions,  peppers,  egg- 
plant, early  cabbage,  and  head 
lettuce  from  plants  or  sets. 

Here  are  examples  that  will 
show  just  how  much  money  is 
saved  by  growing  your  own.  Take 
snap  beans.  According  to  the  ar- 
ticle, thirty  cents  worth  of  seed 
will  produce  45  pounds  of  beans. 
In  June,  1950,  snap  beans  sold  for 
20  cents  a pound.  Here  your  small 
initial  investment  has  grown  to 
$9.  How  about  cucumbers?  Ten 
cents  worth  of  seed  will  give  you 
100  of  them.  Today  cucumbers 
are  edging  up  toward  a price  of 
10  cents  each  in  the  stores! 

There  are  definite  success  con- 
ditions, however.  Vegetables  need 
sun,  and  can’t  cope  with  the  tree 
roots  for  food  and  water.  The  soil 
must  be  good,  and  watering  means 
a better  crop.  You’ll  need  to  keep 
weeds  and  pests  to  a minimum. 
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''Empty”  Is  Menace, 
Return  It  To  Case 

Coke  and  tonic  bottles  thrown 
carelessly  around  the  plant  are  a 
real  hazard  and  can  cause  a num- 
ber of  serious  accidents. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
what  could  happen  to  you  if  you 
didn’t  see  a coke  bottle  on  the 
floor  and  it  sent  you  for  a fall 
against  some  machine? 

Or,  how  you  might  be  cut  by  a 
broken  bottle  left  by  some  careless 
individual  on  a bundle  of  roping 
or  bale  of  fiber? 

The  coke  machines  are  provided 
for  our  benefit  and  pleasure  but 
to  keep  them,  we’ll  have  to  return 
bottles  to  the  cases  provided.  We 
will  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
break  any  bottles  and  when  break- 
age does  occur,  to  dispose  of  the 
pieces  of  glass  safely. 

Members  of  the  Cordage  Club, 
which  handles  the  tonic  conces- 
sion in  the  plant,  have  volunteered 
to  give  their  time  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  a clean-up  campaign  in  the 
plant  to  pick  up  empty  bottles. 
You  can  make  their  job  easier 
and  show  that  you  appreciate  the 
tonic  machines  and  want  them 
kept  in  the  mills  by  picking  up  all 
the  empty  bottles  you  see  around 
and  returning  them  to  the  cases 
for  empties. 


RECEIVES  HONORS 

If  more  of  Machinist  Frank 
Govoni’s  vest  buttons  are  missing 
these  days,  it’s  because  his  daugh- 
ter, Louise,  continues  to  cover 
herself  with  glory. 

Not  content  with  traveling  down 
to  Washington  to  visit  the  Presi- 
dent and  winning  a lai'ge  scholar- 
ship at  graduation,  Louise  has 
again  distinguished  herself  by 
being  cited  on  the  Dean’s  List 
at  Boston  University  School  of 
Music  for  her  high  marks.  In 
addition,  she  was  recently  selected 
to  be  among  the  60  students  to 
visit  six  Air  Force  bases  in  north- 
eastern United  States  in  a 2,000- 
mile  concert  tour.  Congratula- 
tions, Louise! 


ROPE  ROOM  I 

JOE  LEDO 

Mario  Valeriani  is  back  to  work 
after  his  accident  which  caused 
him  the  loss  of  the  first  joint  on 
his  finger. 

Joe  Thomas  Freitas  is  out  for  a 
while  from  a fall  in  the  Rope 
Walk  which  fractured  some  ribs. 

Two  of  our  own  boys  from  the 
Rope  Room,  Robert  Bonney  and 
Ceasar  Gavoni,  will  be  off  with 
the  National  Guard  outfit  soon  to 
go  to  Camp  Edwards  for  some 
training.  Good  luck  to  all  of  you 
boys  and  we  hope  that  your  stay 
from  civilian  life  won’t  be  long. 

Advice  to  the  fellow  employees: 
Don’t  give  Frank  Croft  a hard 
time,  for  Frank  has  been  watching 
the  wrestling  matches  and  has 
learned  the  holds  quite  well,  so 
beware. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Freyer- 
muth  have  moved  into  their  new 
home  on  South  Spooner  Street. 
Good  luck  to  you  in  your  new  sur- 
roundings. 

Gordon  Caramello  of  the  Tar 
House,  son  of  Mrs.  Manuel  Santos, 
was  married  on  Easter  Sunday  to 
Natalie  Schroeder  of  Allston  at  a 
ceremony  performed  at  St.  An- 
thony’s Church,  Allston.  Gordon 
and  his  bride  are  making  their 
home  at  44  Main  street,  Plymouth, 
and  we  extend  our  good  wishes 
to  them. 


THESE  ARE  CANCER’S 

“WARNING  SIGNS” 

1.  Any  lump  or  thickening,  es- 
pecially in  the  breast,  lip,  or 
tongue. 

2.  Any  irregular  or  unexplained 
bleeding. 

3.  Any  sore  that  does  not 
heal,  particularly  about  the 
mouth,  tongue,  or  lips. 

4.  Progi'essive  change  in  the 
color  or  size  of  a mole,  wart, 
or  birthmark. 

5.  Loss  of  appetite  or  contin- 
ued indigestion. 

6.  A n y persistent  hoarseness, 
sore  throat  or  difficulty  in 
swallowing. 

7.  Any  persistent  change  in 
normal  elimination. 

Pain  is  not  usually  an  early 
symptom  of  cancer. 


Young  Pianist 


Those  who  attended  the  piano  recital  given  by  Mrs.  Clarence 
Ertman  of  Kingston  on  April  8 heard  nine-year-old  Marcia  Ann 
Malone  play  — and  very  w'ell,  indeed!  Marcia,  who  is  in  the  third 
grade  at  the  Kingston  Elementary  School,  is  the  daughter  of 
George  Malone  of  the  Receiving  Department  and  Gladys  Malone, 
jenny  spinner  in  No.  3 Mill.  Need  we  add  that  the  picture  was 
taken  on  Easter  Sunday? 


KEGLERS’  KORNER 

(Right)  “Tote”  Raymond  pre- 
par  s to  roll  a,  baU  at  the  triangle 
of  maples.  (Below)  Although  not 
finishing  “in  the  money,”  mem- 
bers of  the  Grounds  Department 
team  still  clipped  the  pins  at  a 
merry  pace.  Seated,  left  to  right, 
George  Bagnell,  Pete  Dries  and 
Vic  Scagliarini;  standing.  Doc 
Zammarchi  and  Bill  DeFelice. 
Although  members  of  the  team, 
drivers  Pete  Bagni  and  Wack 
Zaniboni  were  “on  the  road”  the 
night  the  picture  was  taken. 


BOWLING  SEASON 
ENDS  WITH  BANQUET 

The  grand  wind-up  of  the  bowl- 
ing season  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  May  10,  when  some 
300  bowlers  and  guests  will  “put 
on  the  feed  bag”  at  Harris  Hall 
and  sit  down  to  a full-course  tur- 
key dinner. 

After  the  diners  push  aside 
their  coffee  cups  and  dessert 
dishes,  the  real  excitement  of  the 
evening  will  begin  with  the 
awarding  of  more  than  $400.00  in 
cash  to  high  scoring  keglers. 

With  the  prize  money  safely 
tucked  away,  the  group  will  ad- 
journ to  the  Auditorium  where 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  will 
be  spent  watching  the  entertain- 
ment and  in  general  dancing. 

In  charge  of  the  evening’s  pro- 
gram will  be  the  bowling  chair- 
man, Bill  Mayers,  assisted  by  Bill 
Gilman,  Tony  Rezendes  and  Pete 
Schmitt. 

Final  team  standings  are  as 
follows: 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 


won  lost 


C.  I.  O.  692  

86 

18 

Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 

84 

20 

Hillside  Club  No.  1 

72 

32 

Dexter  Shoe 

63 

37* 

Tassy’s  

62 

42 

Happy  Valley 

61 

43 

Machine  Shop 

51 

53 

Bowlawavs 

48 

32* 

Pepsi  Cola 

47 

57 

Grounds  Dept 

37 

67 

Gould’s  Market 

34 

70 

Laboratory  

32 

72 

Maini’s  Bricklavers 

24 

80 

Hillside  Club  No.  2 . . 

23 

81 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

Marois  Market 

82 

22* 

Clyde’s  Bakery 

70 

38 

Buttner’s  

67 

41 

Basse’s  

65  ' 

43 

Cape  Insurance 

57 

47* 

Bell  Shops  

51 

57 

Edythe’s 

45 

63 

Mystery  Five 

44 

64 

Bernard’s  

38 

70 

Happy-Go-Lucky 

19 

89 

Class  B 

C.  I.  O.  692 

72 

36 

C.  I.  O.  272  

70 

34* 

I RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

t-  - » 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

While  browsing  around  Court 
Street  the  other  sunny  Saturday 
morning,  bumped  into  Thomas 
Gordon,  formerly  of  this  depart- 
ment and  now  in  the  Rope  Cov- 
ering Room,  who  is  recuperating 
from  a hernia  operation.  Tom 
was  walking  slowly  along  with 
his  six-year-old  son  and  expects 
to  be  back  at  work  come  May- 
flower time. 

Just  when  we  thought  the  virus 
germ  was  only  another  memory, 
Bruno  Laurenti  was  bowled  over 
with  it,  necessitating  his  remain- 
ing at  home  for  three  days. 

As  a result  of  the  National 
Guard  unit  of  this  town  being 
called  into  Federal  service,  the  de- 
partment will  lose  the  services  of 
Francis  Caldeira  and  Jeremiah 
Cabral. 

George  “Sonny”  Hanelt  was 
home  for  a day  as  a result  of  a 
crushed  finger,  incurred  when  an 
iron  plate  fell  on  it,  while  at  work. 

New  faces  in  the  Receiving  De- 
partment Office  include  Harold 
Gould,  who  will  carry  on  his  du- 
ties from  this  office,  and  Daniel 
Fratus  who  is  learning  the  Twine 
Records  Clerk  job.  Bill  Gilman 
teaching. 


FOOD  SALE 

Cub  Scout  Pack  46  will  hold  a 
food  sale  on  Saturday,  May  5,  at 
Buttner’s  North  Plymouth  store 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  Home-made 
pastry  and  bread  will  be  on  sale. 


Dexter  Shoe  67  41 

Rusty’s  7 59  45* 

Pin  Topplers  57  47* 

Buzz-A-Round  55  49* 

Pedrini’s  51  57 

Diamond  W 47  53* 

Booby  Trappers  28  80 

Frisky  7 19  81* 


♦Have  postponed  matches  to  play 
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Irving  Montanya  Rides  The  Airwaves  As  Shortwave  Fan 


(Left)  Irving’s  pantry  is  his  “shack.”  With  this  two- 
tube  shortwave  receiver  which  he  made  he  can  follow 
conversations  from  any  part  of  the  world  as  they  come 
pulsing  through  the  air  waves.  (Above)  Irving  looks  over 
a few  of  the  hundreds  of  exchange  cards  he  has  received 
from  other  shortwave  enthusiasts. 


CLASSIFIED 


I i 

I Grounds  and  Guards  | 

I I 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Oakley  Chandler,  No.  3 Mill 
gate  guard,  Victor  Scagliarini  and 
Desidero  Zaniboni  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Grounds  each  have  a son 
in  the  armed  forces.  Leon  Scag- 
liarini and  Paul  Zaniboni  are  at 
Sampson  Air  Base  in  Geneva,  New 
York,  with  the  Army  Air  Force. 
Frank  E.  Chandler  is  in  the  2nd 
Armored  Division  at  Camp  Hood, 
Texas.  The  latter  just  recently 
spent  a 15-day  leave  of  absence 
visiting  his  parents  at  their  home 
in  Kingston.  He  left  on  his  return 
trip  Wednesday  morning,  April 
4th. 

William  DeFelice  of  the 
Grounds  Department  is  among 
those  affected  by  the  order  acti- 
vating the  local  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  May  1,  1951,  so  Bill 
will  be  leaving  us  soon  to  become 
full-time  Master  Sergeant,  having 
been  promoted  to  that  rank  from 
Sergeant  1st  Class,  effective  April 
5,  1951. 

Paul  W.  Hodsdon,  son  of  Arthur 
Hodsdon,  Main  gate  guard,  is  also 
in  the  armed  forces  after  having 
been  recalled  to  duty  as  a 2nd 
Lieutenant  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  He  is  currently  located  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  He  had  pi’e- 
viously  served  3 years  in  the  Navy 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II 
having  participated  in  31  missions 
in  combat  areas.  He  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  among  other  cita- 
tions. 


HOUSE  VACANCY 

Notice  has  been  posted  of  a 
vacant  Company  tenement  at  13 
Cordage  terrace.  Applications  will 
be  taken  for  this  house  at  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department 
until  April  20. 

The  tenement  was  vacated  by 
Mando  “Wally”  Fortini  of  the 
Rope  Room  who  recently  moved 
into  his  newly  completed  house 
on  Cherry  street. 


Will  power  is  the  most  powerful 
power  of  all. 


April,  1931 

The  weather  flags  on  the  main 
office  building  are  up  again.  The 
government  considered  discontin- 
uing weather  reports  to  this  com- 
pany for  the  sake  of  economy  but 
apparently  they  have  been  con- 
vinced that  we  are  very  much  in- 
terested so  the  flags  are  up  again. 

The  weather  was  particularly 
favorable  for  cutting  ice  this 
winter  and  the  Department  of 
Grounds  haiwested  nearly  250 
tons  in  two  days.  Walter  Brown 
reports  this  will  lose  about  one- 
third  of  its  present  weight  be- 
fore it  reaches  our  drinking  water 
coolers  next  summer. 

Recent  marriages:  Rita  Bird  of 
the  Telephone  Department  to 
Peter  J.  Dries,  on  February  8; 
Lois  Churchill  to  Jesse  Robbins  of 
the  Tag  Room,  on  February  21. 

John  Pascoe  has  accepted  the 
position  of  office  boy,  taking  the 
place  of  Alexander  MacKay,  who 
was  transferred  to  the  Laboratory. 

Gordon  B.  Simmons  of  the  Ac- 


Refer  to  some  people  (especially 
actors)  as  “hams”  and  they’re 
apt  to  take  offense.  But  there’s 
one  employee  here  whose  ambi- 
tion it  is  to  become  a ham. 

A radio  ham,  that  is — and  he 
is  Irving  Montanya  of  No.  2 Mill. 
Irving  has  been  dabbling  in  the 
field  of  radio  and  electronics  for 
the  past  two  years  and  in  that 
time  has  collected  a wealth  of 
equipment  including  eleven  radios, 
both  AM  and  FM,  long  and  short- 
wave. He  has  communications  re- 
ceivers, a Morse  code  practice 
set,  record  players  and  even  a 
loudspeaker  in  the  kitchen  which 
is  connected  to  one  of  the  radios 
in  the  living  room.  The  pantry 
seems  to  be  his  favorite  nook  for 
pursuing  his  hobby  and  here  he 
has  four  radios  including  the  two- 
tube  shortwave  receiver  he  built 
himself.  It  was  on  this  set  that 
he  caught  the  recent  WRUL 
broadcast  which  beamed  the 
voices  of  Plymouth  Cordage  em- 
ployees overseas. 

To  become  a real  radio  “ham,” 
it  is  necessary  to  get  an  amateur 
radio  license  and  Irving  is  work- 
ing toward  that  by  learning  the 
Morse  code,  taking  a correspond- 
ence course  in  radio  and  study - 


counting Department  has  been  re- 
ceiving congratulations  upon  his 
fine  work  in  “Dulcy,”  the  play  re- 
cently given  by  the  Woman’s 
Club. 

Stanley  Cheney  has  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Company  in  the 
Laboratory. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Old  Col- 
ony Mutual  Relief  Association, 
the  following  officers  were  elected 
to  office:  William  Gilman,  presi- 
dent; Charles  Darsch,  vice  presi- 
dent; Peter  Schmitt,  treasurer; 
William  Leidloff,  secretary;  Axel 
Hultenius,  trustee  for  three  years; 
Harold  Gould,  Norman  Gray  and 
Walter  Anderson,  auditing  com- 
mittee. 

There  isn’t  a bowler  in  the 
whole  league  that  gets  the  kick 
out  of  tournament  bowling  that 
“Uncle”  Henry  Stegmaier  gets. 
He  hardly  ever  misses  a night’s 
bowling.  Many  fellows  remark 
they  hope  that  they  will  be  as 
active  as  Henry  is  when  they  get 
to  be  his  age. 


ing  F.  C.  C.  regulations.  When 
he  gets  this  license  he  will  be  able 
to  transmit  messages  as  well  as 
receive. 

Right  now  all  he  can  do  is 
listen-in,  or  eavesdrop,  as  he 
calls  it,  on  other  hams.  He  has 
been  able  to  pick  up  broadcasts 
from  such  remote  parts  as  Green- 
land, Italy,  French  Morocco,  Peru, 
Puerto  Rico,  Germany,  Cuba,  Eng- 
land and  many  others. 

Shortwave  enthusiasts  carry  on 
a card  correspondence  among  one 
another  and  send  their  cards  in- 
dicating name,  call  letters,  loca- 
tion and  other  data  whenever 
they  pick  up  a new  station.  Irv- 
ing has  quite  a collection  of 
cards  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  many  points 
overseas  and  he  in  turn  has  sent 
his  own  card  to  dozens  of  places. 


'Two  women  previously  unac- 
quainted were  conversing  at  a re- 
ception. After  a few  conventional 
remarks  the  younger  woman  ex- 
claimed, “I  can’t  understand  what 
has  upset  that  tall  man  over  there. 
He  was  most  attentive  to  me  and 
now  he  won’t  even  glance  at  me.” 

“Perhaps  he  saw  me  come  in,” 
said  the  other  woman.  “He’s  my 
husband.” 


A newspaper  reporter  recently 
covered  a meeting  at  a southern 
university.  After  the  session, 
chatting  with  one  of  the  profes- 
sors, the  talk  turned  to  the  won- 
ders of  modern  science. 

“Professor  Blank,”  inquired  the 
reporter,  “have  you  ever  seen  a 
lie  detector  in  action?” 

“Seen  one!”  barked  the  prof,  “I 
married  one!” 


“Darling,  the  maid  has  burned 
the  eggs.  Would  you  be  satisfied 
with  a couple  of  kisses  for  break- 
fast?” 

“Sure,  send  her  in.” 


Actor:  “I  hear  you  and  the 
leading  lady  are  on  the  outs.” 

Electrician:  “Yeah.  It  was  one 
of  those  quick-change  scenes  with 
the  stage  all  dark.  She  asked  for 
‘tights’  and  I thought  she  said 
‘lights’.” 


FOR  SALE.  Beautiful  Florence 
Oil  Heater.  Nine-inch  burner. 
Just  like  new.  $35.  Market  price 
$64.95.  Also  Pioneer  Bicycle  in 
good  condition.  $15.00.  Original 
cost  $48.  Telephone  477-M. 

FOUND — Near  Store  Pond  at  rear 
of  No.  382  Court  Street,  March 
28th,  two  flashlights.  Owners  may 
have  same  by  applying  at  the  De- 
partment of  Grounds  Office  in 
the  Industrial  Relations  Building. 

FOR  SALE — Used  window  screens 
and  porch  screens.  Apply  at 
Grounds  Department  Office  or 
call  Plymouth  2181-M. 

FOR  SALE — Rope  Rugs,  hand- 
made, any  design;  Black 
range  in  perfect  condition;  baby 
chicks,  2-6  weeks  old.  Julian 
Grace,  3rd  Shift,  No.  2 Mill,  or 
East  St.,  Duxbury. 


A friend  met  a little  cockney 
who  enthused  over  a cruise  he  had 
made  to  South  America.  “First,” 
he  reported,  “we  stops  in  Cuba, 
and  then  we  puts  in  at  Haiti.” 

“And  what  comes  after  Haiti?” 
asked  the  friend  politely. 

“H’e  i g h t y - o n e,”  said  the 
cockney. 

Nowadays  a man  who  is  con- 
tented with  his  lot  probably  has 
a house  on  it. 


During  a cold  and  stormy  pas- 
sage the  mate  of  the  ferry-boat 
called  down  to  the  crew’s  quarters: 
“Is  there  a mackintosh  down 
there  that  will  keep  two  young 
ladies  warm?” 

“No,  sir,”  came  the  reply,  “but 
there’s  a MacPherson  here  that’s 
willing  to  try.” 


“I  am  wearing  my  old  undies 
and  saving  my  new,  expensive 
ones.” 

“What  for?  A rainy  day?” 

“No,  a windy  day.” 


Bootblack:  “Shine  your  shoes, 
mister?” 

Businessman:  “No.” 

Bootblack:  “Shine  ’em  so  you 
can  see  your  face.” 

Businessman:  “No.” 

Bootblack:  “Don’t  blame  you.” 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


3>oolisk 


ness 
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A Craftsman^ s Best  Friend  . . . 

HIS  TOOL  BOX 

Filled  with  tools  he  made  himself  and  the  dreams  of  a 
young  mechanic  to  construct  a new  car  of  his  own,  the  original 
tool  chest  of  Walter  Chrysler  has  become  a museum  piece. 

Most  of  the  maintenance  men  at  Plymouth  Cordage  own 
their  own  tool  boxes  too  and  are  as  proud  of  their  collection  of 
tools  as  the  automobile  tycoon  was  of  his.  The  boxes  vary  in 
size  and  construction,  from  large  chests  of  solid  mahogany  or 
metal  to  the  small  plain  tool  box  which  can  be  toted  around 
easily.  Some  of  our  maintenance  men,  particularly  electricians 
and  others  who  do  a lot  of  climbing,  wear  their  tools  on  their 
hip,  Hopalong  Cassidy  fashion. 

Several  of  the  chests  were  made  by  the  owner  or  some 
member  of  his  family.  Others  have  been  purchased,  presented 
as  gifts  or  swapped.  All  of  them  contain  the  fine  precision 
instruments  needed  to  measure  wood  and  metal  to  the  closest 
of  tolerances,  as  well  as  the  moi'e  utilitarian  tools  such  as  ham- 
mers, screw  drivers,  files  and  saws. 

You  may  find  a box  of  band-aids,  pictures  of  the  family  album 
type,  and  almost  invariably  a machinist’s  handbook  in  these 
chests.  You'd  probably  expect  to  find  displays  of  the  popular 
leg  art  on  the  inside  lids  of  the  boxes,  but  there  was  little  of 
this  undraped  art  in  evidence  — proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
craftsman  is  proud  of  his  tool  box  and  does  not  want  it 
tarnished. 


With  a collection  of  tools  val- 
ued at  about  $600,  Leon  Fon- 
taine’s box  contains  such  pre- 
cision instruments  as  parallel 
inside  micrometers,  a $30  pre- 
cision Vernier  protractor,  flex- 
ible precision  squares  to  meas- 
ure hundredths  of  an  inch  for 
which  you  need  a magnifying 
glass  to  read  the  numbers,  radia 
gauges,  combination  telescope, 
hones,  and  a tiny  “trouble 
light”  such  as  opticians  use.  He 
uses  it  to  scrape  spindles. 


Pattern  Maker  Carl  Linder’s 
battered  box  is  almost  an  heir- 
loom chest,  for  it  contains  many 
old  handmade  tools  which  were 
handed  down  to  him  by  his  sea- 
faring father  who  made  them 
while  aboard  ship.  Carl  also  has 
over  100  different  pattern-mak- 
ers’ tools,  most  of  which  he 
made  himself,  as  he  frequently 
has  to  make  a tool  to  fit  the 
job  at  hand.  He  holds  a hand- 
made roughing-ofi  plane  with 
hand-forged  blade. 


Wendelyn  Strassel  (front) 
has  three  tool  chests  of  his  own, 
all  elaborately  equipped.  (Cen- 
ter) Gerry  Stephenson  brought 
many  self-made  tools  over  from 
England  and  he  keeps  them  in 
this  modern  steel  case.  (Back- 
ground) Frank  Richmond's  box 
was  made  by  Ephie  Bartlett. 


Charlie  Kaiser,  second  oldest  service  employee  of  the  Com- 
pany, has  accumulated  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  tools  of 
anyone  in  his  more  than  48  years  here.  He  holds  a 75-year-old 
12-inch  scale  steel  rule  graduated  in  64’s,  32’s,  12’s  and  lO’s 
given  to  him  by  Joe  Robbins’  father,  who  was  his  first  foreman. 
Another  tool  he  values  is  a handmade  8-inch  square  with  three- 
quarter  beam  given  to  him  by  the  late  William  Anderson,  former 
Company  blacksmith,  when  he  retired.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  An- 
derson’s son,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy. 


Handmade  by  a friend,  from 
an  old  bedstead  over  20  years 
ago,  the  tool  chest  of  Willis 
Mitchell  contains  fancy  carv- 
ings as  well  as  a fine  selection 
of  precision  tools  including  cal- 
ipers, gauges,  files,  and  microm- 
eters used  in  machining  and 
measuring  metal. 


(Left)  Orrin  Slade’s  son  Robert  made  his 
chest  which  contains  among  other  tools  a 
micrometer  measuring  1 10.000".  Right,  James 
Bennett’s  tools  only  spend  the  night  here.  Dur- 
ing the  day  he  has  them  at  the  turret  lathe. 


“Rusty”  Caron  made  the 
lower  portion  of  his  tool  box, 
and  also  many  of  the  tools.  He 
has  drills,  taps,  dies  and  files  of 
all  sizes. 


Karl  Krueger  made  his  hefty  chest  about 
27  years  ago.  It  has  sliding  drawers  and  shelves 
and  contains  some  hand-made  tools  which  are 
over  100  years  old.  Karl  is  a carpenter  in  No. 
2 Mill.  The  chest  weighs  over  150  pounds. 


(Left)  Frank  Gavoni  keeps  this  small  chest  in  No.  2 Machine 
Shop,  but  has  a more  elaborate  one  at  home.  The  closed  chest 
in  the  center  is  another  of  Wendelyn  Stras- 
sel’s  boxes.  (Right)  Joe  Kaiser  is  always  sure 
of  finding  the  right  tool  when  he  needs  it. 


These  three  commodious  boxes  belong  left  to  right,  to  Fred 
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25  Employees  Leave  For  Federal  Service 


These  twenty-five  employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage  were  among  the  84  members  of  Battery  B,  685th 
AAA  Gun  Battalion,  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  who  marched  off  to  service  on  May  1.  The  entire 
group  is  now  undergoing  basic  training  at  Camp  Edwards. 

First  row,  left  to  right,  James  Silva,  Edmund  Botelho,  Bernard  Simmons,  William  Sullivan,  William 
DeFelice,  Thomas  Reagan,  Ceasar  Govoni,  Jr.,  and  Ralph  Romano. 

Second  row,  Danny  Alves,  Joseph  Dias,  Arthur  Costa,  Anthony  Yanni,  Robert  Cannucci,  Harold 
Stanghellini,  Harold  Knight,  John  Cushman  and  Joseph  Costa. 

Third  row,  George  Morgan,  Richard  Benassi,  Robert  Bonney,  Jeremias  Cabral,  Herbert  Dickerman, 
Francisco  Caldeira,  Ervin  C.  Burgess,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Scalabroni. 


Vacation  Shutdown 
August  18~Sept.  3 

The  annual  plant  vacation  will 
be  from  August  18  through  Sep- 
tember 3,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  Plant  Sui>erin- 
tendent  R.  C.  Weaver. 

During  that  time  practically 
the  entire  plant  will  be  shut 
down,  permitting  all  employees  to 
have  their  annual  17-day  holiday 
at  the  same  time. 

As  in  past  years,  vacation 
pay  will  be  distributed  in  advance 
of  the  close-down  to  everyone  en- 
titled to  it. 

A few  maintenance,  receiving 
and  shipping  department  employ- 
ees will  have  to  be  kept  on  the 
job  and,  of  course,  the  plant 
guards  will  be  here  to  watch  out 
for  and  protect  the  plant. 

Harris  Hall  regular  employees 
will  be  on  vacation,  but  the  part- 
time  force  will  be  on  hand  to 
serve  luncheon  to  the  skeleton 
staff  who  will  be  working  then. 
No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria  and  the  can- 
teen routes  will  not  be  in  opera- 
tion. The  Medical  Department 
and  Auditorium  will  be  closed. 


Price  And  Wage  Orders 

PRICE  ORDERS 

It  appears  that  some  part  of  the  relief  we  badly  need  may  be 
provided  by  the  issuance  on  April  25th  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili- 
zation, of  “Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 — Manufacturers’  General 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation.”  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a general 
order  designed  to  make  necessary  adjustments  in  the  General  Ceiling 
Price  Regulation  issued  in  January,  which,  as  CPR  22  says,  was 
“badly  unbalanced  in  many  respects.”  This  General  Ceiling  Price 
Regulation  was  a temporary  measure  designed  as  a means  of  “hold- 
ing the  line”  until  better  regulations  could  be  issued. 

CPR  22  is  a long  and  complicated  order — if  it  were  printed  in  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  it  would  take  fourteen  pages,  all 
solid  type  with  no  pictures.  While  the  principles  underlying  the 
calculation  of  a new  ceiling  price  can  be  simply  stated,  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  any  business  is  a very  complicated, 
difficult  and  laborious  task. 

The  underlying  principle  is  that  new  ceiling  prices  ai'e  to  be 
calculated  by  starting  with  the  price  in  effect  pre-Korea,  i.e.,  in 
June,  1950,  and  adding  to  it  any  increased  costs  arising  from  in- 
creases in  manufacturing  wages  and  salaries,  and  any  increased 
costs  due  to  increases  in  materials  used  in  manufacture.  There  are 
many  increases  in  cost,  however,  which  are  not  provided  for,  such 
as  salaries  other  than  manufacturing,  advertising  and  selling  costs, 
non-manufacturing  supplies,  stationery,  etc.  etc.  Nor  is  any  allow- 
ance made  for  the  fact  that  taxes  are  at  a much  higher  rate  now 
than  they  were  in  June.  Consequently  there  is  a squeeze  on  profits. 
I should  say  also  that  the  increases  in  costs  which  are  permitted 
are  the  increases  between  June  and  December.  1950,  for  some  items, 
and  between  June,  1950,  and  March,  1951.  for  others.  Increases  in 
costs  after  March  15,  1951  are  not  provided  for. 

This  order  requires  the  filing  of  forms,  and  as  I have  said,  it 
has  taken  a great  deal  of  effort  and  overtime  work  to  prepare  them, 
as  well  as  a tremendous  amount  of  consideration  and  discussion  as 
to  what  the  order  means  and  how  it  should  be  applied  to  our  par- 


HOUSES  ASSIGNED 


During  the  past  month.  Com- 
pany-owned houses  have  been  as- 
signed as  follows: 

House  No.  86-3  at  13  Cordage 
Terrace,  recently  occupied  by 
Mando  Fortini,  to  Joseph  San- 
terre.  No.  1 Preparation  Room. 

House  44-2,  previously  occupied 
by  Julian  Huriaux,  to  Robert 


Martin  of  the  Sales  Department. 

House  H at  7 Holmes  Terrace, 
previously  tenanted  by  the  late 
C.  Brooks  Hudson,  to  Edward  N. 
Mayer,  General  Traffic  Manager. 

House  L at  275  Court  Street  to 
be  vacated  by  Mr.  Mayer,  to 
Walter  Kopke  of  the  Purchasing 
Department,  Main  Office. 


ticular  case.  Every  manufacturer  has  had  this  situation  confronting 
him,  and  most  of  those  with  whom  I have  talked,  in  all  lines,  have 
not  been  able  to  file  their  reports  on  May  13th,  but  fortunately, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  organization,  most  of  our  figures  went 
in  on  time. 

The  new  ceiling  prices  so  determined,  if  they  are  not  objected 
to  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  become  effective  on  May  29th. 
In  most  cases,  due  to  the  advances  in  fiber  costs  and  labor  costs,  our 
new  ceiling  prices  will  be  considerably  higher  than  the  old. 

That  we  do  need  this  relief,  and  that  it  will  be  welcome  even 
though  it  does  not  cover  all  increases  in  cost,  may  be  seen  from  one 
simple  illustration:  We  are  only  getting  about  26  cents  a pound  for 
baler  twine,  and  we  are  having  to  pay  31  or  32  cents  a pound  for 
fiber  that  goes  into  it,  not  to  mention  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
freight,  etc. 

WAGE  ORDERS 

There  is  very  little  to  report  here,  for  we  know  no  more  than 
has  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  The  reluctance  of  the  labor  leaders 
to  go  along  with  the  operations  as  originally  set  up  seems  to  have 
delayed  progress  in  this  matter.  A new  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
has  been  created,  and  according  to  newspaper  repoi’ts,  it  is  struggling 
with  the  question  of  some  formula  or  regulations  to  be  issued. 
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You  re  A Real  Old-Timer  If  You 
Can  Remember 

When  horses  ambled  through  the  yard  hitched  to  all  types  of 
wagons  doing  the  work  now  performed  by  trucks. 

When  a baseball  diamond  was  west  of  the  Main  Office  building 
in  the  space  which  is  now  being  rapidly  made  over  into 
a parking  space. 

When  flags  on  the  office  building  gave  the  weather  report. 

When  a Company-operated  kindergarten  was  on  Court  street 
just  south  of  the  plant. 

When  there  was  a barn  at  the  rear  of  the  medical  department 
where  Company  horses  were  stalled,  fed  and  groomed. 

When  the  Company  had  a live-wire  baseball  and  basketball 
team. 

When  the  Industrial  Relations  Department  was  a single  office 
in  its  present  building  and  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
an  open-air  waiting  room  where  people  waited  for  street 
cars. 

When  there  were  two  Company-owned  churches  on  Court  street, 
opposite  the  plant. 

When  the  Cordage  Auditorium  was  known  as  the  “Hospitality 
Club.” 

When  there  was  a bandstand  on  the  hill  in  front  of  the  library 
where  the  Cordage  Band  gave  regular,  well-attended 
concerts. 

When  the  Company  cut  its  own  ice  and  maintained  an  ice- 
house to  provide  cold  water  to  employees  during  the 
summer  months. 

When  the  tennis  courts  the  Company  maintained  opposite  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  were  regularly  used. 

When  Labor  Day  celebrations  were  held  “on  the  hill.” 

When  the  Company  had  two  steam  engines. 

When  you  could  buy  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes  and  a vege- 
table at  Harris  Hall  for  fifteen  cents. 

When  most  employees  came  to  work  on  the  street  cars  or  on 
foot. 

When  there  w'ere  long  racks  of  bicycles  along  side  the  head 
house. 

When  Buttner’s  Store  was  Leander  Delano's  Grocery. 

When  office  hours  were  8 to  12  and  2 to  6. 

When  Cordage  Men’s  Club  opened  its  doors. 

When  complete  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners  were 
served  employees  for  25C,  including  dessert  and  coffee. 

When  Sunday  dinners  and  evening  meals  were  served  at  Harris 
Hall. 

When  G.  F.  Holmes’  Stanley  Steamer  was  parked  in  front  of 
his  office. 

When  F.  C.  Holmes  came  and  went  from  work  in  his  Waverley 
Electrics. 

When  John  H.  Damon  used  a chainless  bicycle  to  get  him 
around  the  yard. 

When  Loring  Reading  Room  was  a rendezvous  for  boys  and 
girls  after  school  and  after  work. 

When  the  smell  from  the  Tar  House  let  you  know  which  way 
the  wind  was  blowing. 

When  No.  3 Mill  was  completed. 

When  two  horses  hitched  up  tandem  were  needed  to  pull  the 
sidewalk  snowplow. 


UP  JO'BSf 

DON'T  BE  A JOB  KILLER! 


1 AW  - WHAT'S 
J WRONG  WITH 
SMOKING 
. I OUT  HERE? 


LISTEN,  DOPE  ■ DONCHA  SEE  ALL  THAT 
FIBER  DUST  AND  LINT  ON  THE  GROUND? 
NO  MATTER  HOW  MUCH  CLEANING  THEY 
DO,  IT  KEEPS  PILING  UP!  JUST  LET  A 
LIGHTED  BUTT  TOUCH  THAT  FIBER 
DUST  AND  SEE  HOW  QUICK.  A FiRE'D 
START!  THEN  WHERE'D  WE  BE? ■■■ 
WE'VE  BOTH  GOT  FAMILIES  TO  SUP- 
PORT . but  you  CAN'T 
WORK  IN  A FACTORY 
THAT'S  BURNED  DOWN! 


NO  IPS,  AMD'S-  OR  BUTTS  ABOUT  IT- 
TWO  BITS  BUYS  A PACK  OF  CIGARETTES! 

ONE  BUTT  CAN  DESTROY  MILLIONS  IN  WAGES! 


SBLI  Receipts  No 
Longer  Mailed 

Employees  with  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance,  who  pay  their 
premiums  through  payroll  deduc- 
tions, will  not  be  mailed  premium 
receipts  from  now  on  unless  they 
specifically  request  them. 

The  authorization  that  each 
employee  has  given  the  Credit 
Union,  backed  up  by  the  money 
in  his  or  her  share  account,  fully 
protects  the  insured  against  the 
possibility  of  a policy  being  lapsed 
for  non-payment  of  premiums,  as 
long  as  the  payroll  deductions 
continue. 

The  Credit  Union  as  remitting 
agents  for  Massachusetts  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance,  will  con- 
tinue to  send  out  statements  of 
interest  due  on  policy  loans,  paid- 
up  additions,  and  dividend  ac- 
cumulations to  policy  holders  on 
the  anniversary  date  as  usual. 


GUARDS  HOLD 
“TAG  DAY” 

It  was  “tag  day”  here  on 
Thursday,  May  3,  but  no  money 
was  solicited,  no  funds  raised.  It 
was  merely  the  plant  guards’  way 
of  reminding  some  of  the  em- 
ployees that  their  parking  habits 
needed  improving. 

Since  the  backstops  in  the 
parking  areas  have  been  spaced 
off,  most  motorists  have  used  the 
black  markers  as  guides  and 
parked  their  cars  within  bounds. 
A few,  however,  were  out  of  line 
and  these  were  the  cars  which 
were  tagged  by  the  guards. 

None  of  the  tagged  cars  had  to 
be  retagged  and  the  new  system 
is  working  out  satisfactoi'ily  with 
room  enough  in  the  parking  lots 
for  everyone. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

No.  2 Mill: 

Gilbert  M.  MacNab 
Stanley  W.  Pehrson 
Lawrence  Santos 
Archibald  F.  Rogers 
George  M.  Silvia 
Joseph  W.  Silvia 
Robert  P.  Harding 
Elio  Baietti 
Albert  J.  Brenner 
Edward  F.  Mulhern 
Philip  Brier 
Eduardo  Vieira 
Victor  A.  Roberge 
Calvin  A.  Chandler 

Rope  Room: 

Walter  V.  Shobbrook 
William  E.  Jones 
George  A.  Peck 

No.  I Mill: 

Jessie  Moore 

Statistical:  Cecilia  Bouchard 
Sales:  Ruth  Bailey 
Advertising:  Inez  White 
Purchasing:  Walter  F.  Kopke,  Jr. 
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In  the  Physical  Reseai’ch  section,  every  type  of  fiber  we  use 
and  every  rope  we  make  are  tested  for  their  physical  properties. 
Gus  Hunicke  is  examining  short  lengths  of  manila  yarns. 


We  Look  To  The  Laboratory  Today 
For  Our  Jobs  Tomorrow 

Research  puts  a future  in  our  present  jobs. 

Over  in  our  Research  Department,  a staff  of  twenty  men  and 
women  are  working  not  only  for  today,  but  for  the  years  ahead. 
They  are  busy  improving  and  perfecting  our  long  line  of  cordage 
products,  exploring  new  treatments,  and  working  on  the  development 
of  new  products — always  with  an  eye  towards  meeting  tomorrow’s 
needs  and  tomorrow’s  competition. 

In  these  days  of  jet  propulsion,  television,  atomic  and  nuclear 
energy,  radar,  and  the  many  other  wonders  of  science,  everyone  looks 
ahead  for  still  more  developments.  The  cordage  industry,  too,  must 
keep  pace  with  the  future. 

If  Plymouth  Cordage  hadn’t  kept  up  to  date  over  the  years,  our 
jobs  would  have  folded  up  long  ago.  As  times  change,  so  does 
Plymouth  Cordage.  Times  are  still  changing  and  we  need  to  protect 
ourselves  from  getting  old-fashioned  as  some  industries  have. 

New  developments  are  taking  place  constantly  in  our  Research 
Department.  They  must  be  carefully  watched,  tested,  improved  upon, 
before  we  can  offer  them  to  our  customers.  After  that,  the  products 
go  to  work  for  us,  bringing  in  new  orders  and  helping  to  fill  our  pay 
envelopes. 

Many  new  products  have  been  developed  in  our  own  generation — 
baler  twine,  nylon  rope,  saran,  fiberglass,  and  one  of  the  newer  ones, 
Orion.  Many  new  ti'eatments  have  been  added  to  our  ropes  and 
twines — Plym-Cop  Red  and  Green,  Sea  Proof,  Stormline,  and  many 
others. 

These  have  become  part  of  the  family  of  world-renowned  Plym- 
outh Cordage  products.  More  of  these  products  and  treatments  are 
on  the  way — products  that  will  earn  money  for  us,  products  that 
will  keep  us  in  the  forefront  in  the  industry. 

It  costs  money  to  maintain  as  well-equipped  a research  depart- 
ment as  we  have,  but  it’s  necessary  to  keep  our  jobs  from  disappear- 
ing. An  investment  in  research  today  is  an  investment  in  future 
security. 


Rope  samples  which  have  been  exposed  to  sea  water  are 
examined  regularly  by  Dr.  Bryce  Prindle,  head  of  the  Biological 
Research  section.  How  to  make  rope  last  longer  under  varied 
exposure  conditions  of  use  is  the  never-ending  job  of  this  section. 
Barnacles  and  other  marine  creatures  will  soon  ruin  an  un- 
treated rope.  Our  marine  treatments  have  been  developed  to 
repel  these  enemies. 


The  Chemical  Research  section  where  new  products  and 
treatments  are  constantly  being  developed,  products  that  will 
earn  money  for  us  in  the  future  and  keep  us  in  the  forefront  of 
the  cordage  industry.  Bob  Olsen,  leader  of  the  section,  is  at  the 
microscope  examining  a cross  section  of  fiber  while  Jack  O’Neil, 
a newcomer  to  the  Lab,  is  in  the  background  testing  a new 
lubricant. 


Rita  Blanchard  of  the  Biolog- 
ical Research  section  checks  mold 
fungi  development  in  the  incu- 
bating room.  Our  products  are 
then  exposed  to  these  attackers 
to  see  how  our  specially  developed 
treatments  will  repel  them. 


The  Testing  section  examines  thoroughly  and  rigidly  every 
new  product  and  treatment  befoi'e  it  is  offered  to  the  trade. 
Technicians  here  also  conduct  tests  on  ropes  and  twines  that 
have  seen  service  to  determine  how  they  have  withstood  strain 
and  abuse.  Here,  too,  a wide  variety  of  experiments  are  made 
for  all  departments  and  plants  of  the  Company.  Left,  Everett 
Warner,  leader  of  the  Testing  section,  right,  Fred  Ruprecht. 


The  findings  of  the  research 
laboratory  are  closely  followed  by 
Raymond  E.  Miskelly,  Plymouth’s 
research  director.  The  entire 
laboratory  staff  is  devoted  to  the 
task  of  developing  longer-lasting, 
more  economical-to-use  cordage. 
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Resigns 


I.  C.  POOR 


NEWCOMERS 

Walter  F.  Kopke,  Jr.,  of  Natick 
joined  the  Company’s  purchasing 
department  as  of  May  1.  After 
graduating  from  Milton  High 
School  and  Bentley  School  of  Ac- 
counting, Mr.  Kopke  worked  for 
United  Carr  Fastener  in  Newton- 
ville  as  purchasing  agent  for  nine 
years. 

He  is  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  New  England  Purchas- 
ing Agents  Association.  Mr.  Kop- 
ke is  married  and  has  three  sons. 
They  plan  to  make  their  home  at 
275  Court  Street. 

Blair  Champlin  is  the  new  time 
study  man  in  the  Standards  De- 
partment, coming  with  the  Com- 
pany on  May  14.  For  the  past 
several  years  he  has  done  similar 
work  in  the  industrial  engineering 
department  of  Cheney  Brothers, 
Manchester,  Connecticut. 


I.  Clifton  Poor,  sales  repre- 
sentative for  the  Company  in  the 
northern  New  England  section, 
has  resigned  effective  May  1 to 
accept  a similar  position  with  the 
Harris  Company  of  Portland, 
Maine. 

Cliff  Poor,  who  has  been  with 
Plymouth  Cordage  since  Febru- 
ary, 1946,  has  traveled  the  terri- 
tory comprising  Maine.  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  In  his 
new  position  he  will  continue  to 
sell  in  some  of  the  same  territory, 
and  as  the  Harris  Company  is  one 
of  our  distributors,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  further  dealings 
with  Mr.  Poor  in  his  new  assign- 
ment. 

Stanley  Johnson,  who  is  our 
other  New  England  representa- 
tive, will  temporarily  cover  the 
upper  part  of  New  England  as 
well  as  the  southern  part. 


Mr.  Champlin  attended  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  He  is 
married  and  plans  to  make  his 
home  in  Plymouth. 


third  shift  workers,  left  May  1 to 
become  a regular  part  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Army.  The  best  of  luck  is 
wished  him  by  one  and  all  of  his 
fellow  workers. 

Anne  Studley  was  happily  sur- 
prised over  the  week-end  by  a 
visit  from  her  son  and  his  family 
giving  Anne  her  first  view  of  her 
granddaughter. 


SPINNING  ROOM 

Spring  is  in  the  air  with  trees 
and  flowers  blossoming  forth  to 
make  so  many  noticeable  changes 
in  the  great  outdoors.  Not  to  be 
outdone  is  the  No.  1 Mill  Spin- 
ning Room. 


No.  1 Mill 

DOROTHY  FRANCIS 


PREPARATION 

Here’s  hoping  our  nice  spring 
air  and  sunshine  will  have  some 
effect  in  this  department  for 
some  of  our  co-workers. 

Laura  Quintal,  one  of  our  fine 
yarn  operators,  has  been  home 
from  work  seriously  ill  for  the 
past  month.  Hope  you  are  feeling 
better,  Laura.  Your  friends  all 
send  their  best  “get-well”  wishes. 

Alfred  Costa,  our  Associate  Edi- 
tor, and  also  one  of  the  Prep 
Room  Finisher  operators,  has 
been  missing  from  his  regular  job 
for  quite  some  time  suffering  a 
bad  case  of  fiat  feet.  We  see  that 
Alfred  is  now  at  work  in  the  Re- 
claiming Department  and  seems 
to  find  walking  a little  easier. 

Another  bowling  season  has 
come  and  gone,  but  to  Marie  Eu- 
frazio  it  has  been  a very  pleasant 
one.  The  Local  692  C.  I.  O.  team 
of  which  Marie  was  a member, 
has  won  one  of  the  top  prizes  in 
Class  B of  the  Cordage  League. 
Delores  Corriera,  our  daytime 
office  clerk,  is  also  a member  of 
this  team. 

Baseball  season  once  again  be- 
comes the  topic  of  the  day  among 
the  younger  fellows  here.  Gar- 
dening is  the  main  thought  for 
some  of  our  older  folks,  both  in- 
terests showing  the  results  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer. 

Edmund  Botelho,  one  of  our 


Orrie  Fontaine  is  now  the  sec- 
ond shift  foreman  for  a few 
months.  Along  with  gaining  a 
little  more  sleep,  he  gains  more 
time  for  planting  his  garden. 

Tony  Caton,  now  on  the  first 
shift,  found  that  five  in  the 
morning  came  too  soon  for  a 
while  but  now  finds  it  worth  it 
all  as  he  can  really  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  a new  car  and  more 
time  for  the  many  duties  around 
his  home. 

With  the  best  wishes  of  this 
department  and  their  many 
friends,  Tony  Yanni  and  Robert 
Lynch  have  started  their  leaves 
of  absence  from  their  jobs  here 
and  have  been  assigned  full-time 
duty  as  soldiers  and  National 
Guardsmen. 

John  Jesse,  one  of  our  older 
jenny  spinners,  has  been  home 
from  work  the  past  couple  of 
months  with  a severe  case  of 
arthritis.  Glad  to  see  you  back 
again,  John. 

Nicky  Kaiser  has  had  a couple 
of  very  busy  week-ends.  He  and 
Mrs.  Kaiser  celebrated  their  25th 
wedding  anniversary  the  22nd  of 
April  and  then  last  week-end 
Nicky  and  the  fellows  of  the  bowl- 
ing team,  although  they  did  not 
come  out  with  any  special  hon- 
ors, treated  themselves  to  a steak 
supper,  paid  for  by  their  “kitty” 
money,  at  an  out-of-town  eating 
place.  Now  all  that’s  left  for 
Nicky  to  do  is  to  root  for  his  fa- 
j vorite  team,  the  Detroit  Tigers, 
! till  another  bowling  season  rolls 
around. 


34-Year-Old  Welding  Shop  Has 
\ Perfect  Fire  Safety  Record 


Charlie  Henry  welds  a casting  for  the  new  paper  division  in  No.  3 Mill. 


If  the  welding  shop  should  be 
your  destination,  you'd  know  when 
you  were  approaching  it  because 
sparks  from  the  welder’s  torch 
practically  dance  out  to  greet  you. 
Fireworks  are  being  set  off  there 
all  the  time  and  they  are  as  pretty 
as  any  Fourth  of  July  display. 
But  the  folks  down  there  will  warn 
you  not  to  look  at  them  too  long 
or  you'll  be  feeling  woozy  the 
next  day. 

Swathed  in  an  all-enveloping 
hood,  goggles  and  long  gloves  to 
protect  him  from  the  extreme 
radiation  poured  out  by  arc  weld- 
ing, is  the  head  welder,  and  when 
he  pushes  his  hood  back  you’ll  see 
Charlie  Henry’s  jovial  face. 

Charlie  has  been  welder  here 
since  1925  when  he  came  to  assist 
Joseph  Savoy,  a pioneer  in  the 
welding  trade.  Mr.  Savoy  was  the 
Company’s  fii'st  welder  when  the 
shop  was  established  in  1917.  At 
that  time  only  gas  welding  was 
done.  It  wasn’t  until  about  1925 
that  electric  arc  welding  was  in- 
troduced and  it  was  shortly  after 
that,  that  Charlie  came  here,  leav- 
ing a welding  position  he  had  in 
Boston.  'When  Mr.  Savoy  retired 
in  1938,  Charlie  took  over  as  head 
welder. 

There  are  two  other  men  who 
do  welding.  Richard  IVard  who 
works  in  the  adjacent  blacksmith 
shop  lends  Charlie  a hand,  and  a 
few  years  ago  a second  welding 
department  was  started  in  No.  2 
Mill  Machine  Shop  where  Larry 
Shaw  does  welding,  along  with 
other  maintenance  work. 

Asked  what  they  welded,  Charlie 
replied:  “'We  weld  practically  any- 
thing and  everything  made  of 
metal — cast  iron,  steel,  brass, 
bronze,  aluminum.  We  have  weld- 
ed the  high  pressure  pipes  in  the 
boiler  room,  the  testing  tanks  in 
the  Lab.  We  fix  leaks  almost 
eveiYwhere,  do  maintenance  work 
on  all  the  Company’s  machines, 
the  industrial  railroad  cars  and 
their  tracks.” 

In  addition,  they  help  make  ma- 
chinery parts,  angle  irons,  ladders 
and  other  equipment. 

All  their  welding  apparatus  is 
portable  so  that  in  the  event  the 
job  cannot  be  toted  to  them,  they 
can  go  to  the  job. 

Working  with  fire  all  the  time 
they  have  to  obsei’ve  strictest 
safety  precautions  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  welding  department 
that  in  its  34-year  history,  they 


have  never  had  a fire  attributable 
to  the  welding  apparatus.  The 
floor  of  the  shop  is  of  cement  and 
the  sheet  rock  walls  are  fireproof. 

If  a welding  job  outside  the 
shop  seems  risky,  the  welder  al- 
ways consults  the  Plant  Engineer 
and  he  decides  whether  it  can  be 
done  on  the  premises  or  if  it 
should  be  moved  outside  or  to  the 
shop. 

A gas  welding  flame,  consisting 
of  a combination  of  gases,  gives 
off  a more  intense  heat  than  an 
arc  flame  and  is  used  principally 
for  machine  maintenance  or 
wherever  large  areas  are  to  be 
welded.  With  an  electric  arc  flame 
you  get  heat  instantly  and  it  can 
be  localized.  This  is  used  on  the 
smaller,  more  concentrated  jobs 
and  exclusively  on  welding  of 
steel. 

In  gas  welding,  the  men  wear 
only  a pair  of  dark  colored  glasses, 
but  arc  welding  calls  for  complete 
covering  from  head  to  foot  to  pro- 
tect the  operator  from  the  glare 
and  radiation  given  off  by  the 
torch. 

With  its  three  electric  weld- 
ing machines  and  one  gas  weld- 
er, Plymouth  Cordage  is  well 
equipped  to  handle  practically  any 
job  that  comes  along.  It  does 
many  jobs  for  the  New  Orleans 
plant  also. 

Charlie  learned  welding  at  a 
trade  school  course  given  by  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  "YMCA  building 
in  Boston  shortly  after  he  re- 
turned from  service  in  World 
War  I. 

“That  was  the  only  thing  they 
offered  veterans  in  those  days  in 
the  way  of  education,”  Charlie 
commented.  He  took  evening 
courses  later  at  M.I.T.  and  adult 
education  trade  schools.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  his  ability  that  he  has 
been  able  to  train  novices  in  weld- 
ing without  their  going  to  school. 

These  be-hooded  and  be-spec- 
tacled  craftsmen  wielding  their 
torches  are  a far  cry  indeed  from 
the  machinists  of  another  era  who 
painstakingly  patched  and  bolted 
metal  together. 


RECALLED  TO  NAVY 

Silvio  Pretti  of  No.  1 Mill  has 
been  recalled  to  duty  with  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  left  for  service 
on  April  13.  Silvio  has  been  with 
the  Company  since  1943.  He 
served  in  World  War  II  as  Phar- 
macist Mate  3 c in  the  Navy. 
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Wed  50  Years 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Scagliarini 


Company  pensioner  August 
Scagliarini  and  Mrs.  Scagliarini 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  on  Sunday,  April  29, 
and  were  given  a dinner  party  by 
their  family  at  the  Alsace  Lor- 
raine Hall.  Mr.  Scagliarini  worked 
for  the  Company  from  1904  to 
1936  in  the  Department  of 
Grounds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scagliarini 
have  two  sons  working  here,  Vic- 
tor, also  in  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment, and  Thomas  in  the  Paper 
Division.  They  have  another  son. 
Storey,  of  Hanson,  and  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Walter  Carr,  Mrs. 
William  Darsch  and  Mrs.  An- 
thony Tryzcinka. 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS 

■ 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Amos  McGinnis  became  the 
proud  father  of  a baby  boy  in 
April.  This  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ginnis’ first  child. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Harold  Parma’s  mother 
on  April  25. 

Mary  Morin  became  a grand- 
mother on  May  1,  when  her  son’s 
wife  gave  birth  to  a baby  girl. 


UTOPIA 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  we  had: 

1950  wages 

1926  dividends 

1932  prices 

1910  taxes 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

AMEGLIO  FORTIN! 

Francis  Caldeira  dropped  in  the 
office  on  April  27  to  say  “so  long,” 
due  to  his  National  Guard  unit 
being  called  into  Federal  Service. 
He  is  now  at  Camp  Edwards. 

The  SS  “Bahia”  containing 
a cargo  of  Haitian  sisal  docked 
here  at  7:30  on  the  evening  of 
April  30.  She  was  discharged  the 
next  day  and  sailed  in  the  eve- 
ning tide,  approximately  twenty- 
four  hours  after  docking. 

George  Malone  hurt  his  ankle 
the  afternoon  of  April  26  while 
helping  to  load  a twine  car.  This 
happened  when  some  bales  were 
caught  in  the  chute  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  dislodge  them. 

Thomas  Gordon  dropped  in  the 
office  the  other  morning  with  his 
six-year-old  son  to  say  hello. 
Formerly  of  this  department,  he 
is  now  recuperating  from  a hernia 
operation  and  will  soon  be  back 
at  his  job  in  the  Rope  Covering 
Room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fi'ed  Hall  cele- 
brated their  21st  wedding  anni- 
versary May  2 by  driving  out  to 
supper  and  then  seeing  the  show 
at  the  local  drive-in  theater. 

i SHIPPING  DEPT.  i 

I I 

JAMES  BERARDI 

Mike  Maier  is  receiving  a 
steady  stream  of  cards,  air  mail 
letters  and  photographs  from  his 
daughter  Gloria  who  has  arrived 
safely  at  the  island  of  Cyprus  in 
the  Mediterranean.  En  route  she 
visited  Paris,  Switzerland  and 
Athens.  Gloria’s  husband,  Fred 
Vacchi,  was  recently  assigned  to 
duty  at  Cyprus  with  the  Foreign 
Service.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Vacchi  of  Cherry 
street. 

Thomas  Gordon  is  back  on  the 
job  in  the  Covering  Room  after 
being  on  the  sick  list  for  the  past 
two  months. 


Your  Shipping  Department  re- 
porter, Jim  Berardi,  was  taken  to 
the  Jordan  Hospital  on  May  4 
and  underwent  an  operation  on 
the  following  Monday. 


IT  IS  A FACT 

Now  More  Than  Ever,  Your  NEW  Social  Security  is 
FAMILY  Insurance  Because  . . . 

1.  Children’s  benefits,  after  the  death  of  the  wage  earner,  are 
increased  by  an  additional  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  a 
monthly  benefit  for  one  child. 

2.  Children’s  benefits  may  be  paid  when  their  mother  dies  or 
becomes  entitled  to  retirement  benefits  if  she  had  worked 
in  covered  employment  approximately  one  and  one-half 
years  during  a 3-year  period  ending  before  her  retirement 
or  death.  It  is  no  longer  material  whether  the  father  was 
living  with  or  contributing  to  the  children’s  support. 

3.  A dependent  husband  or  widower  may  receive  monthly 
social  security  benefits  provided  his  wife’s  employment 
record  meets  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

4.  A wife  under  65,  whose  husband  is  receiving  old-age  bene- 
fits, may  receive  monthly  mother’s  benefits  if  she  is  caring 
for  a child  who  is  entitled  to  benefits  on  her  husband’s 
social  security  account. 

Learn  MORE  Facts  About  Your  NEW  Social  Security! 

Write  Today  To  Your  Social  Security  Office  At 
FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
196  Main  Street 
Brockton  1,  Massachusetts 


HUW  THE  SI'HIIMKLEKS 
PROTECT  YOU  & YOUR 


JOR 


Tlir  aiilninaiir  <|iniiklrr>  in  llii>  building 

• re  like  firemen  riery  len  feel  or 

HI.  on  duty  eiery  liuur.  day  and  nigbl. 

Uhenrirr  or  where'er  fire  may  .trike,  the 
eprmkier.  will  dorioer  the  blare  .ml  at- 
lark  It  in  the  fir.l  few  minute-,  iliai 


The  .prmkier.  deliver  a deluge  of  wai 
Jieavier  than  the  heavicl  rain,  right  wh< 
it  I.  needed.  \ .mail  fire  i.  drowned 
before  it  become,  eerioui-. 

Even  wlierr  Iteal  and  smoke  would  pr< 
firemen  from  entering,  sprinkler*  will 
linue  to  hold  the  fire  in  cheek  -'/ 


Only  a*  many  sprinklers  as  needed  will 
operate,  thus  keeping  water  damage 
minimum. 


/ / 


Y'our  plant  and  your  joh  are  safer  berause 
the  sprinkler  system  is  always  ready  for 


f ttltaMt  MAT  NOT  COVU 
illAt  ON  SOMi  SlOOCl 

\ f \ • N ' \ 


i IN  AltACKINC  flt( 

B 

PAITITIONS  MAT 

nCHtlNC  . 

HUW  YOU  HELP 
PROTECT  THE  SPRIMKIERS 

• AVOID  Mechanical  Damage  to  Sprinklers  and  Piping 

• DON'T  Hang  Things  on  Sprinkler  Pipes 

• DON'T  Tamper  with  Sprinkler  Valves  or  Seals 

• KEEP  Storage  Piles  15  inches  below  Sprinklers 


FACTORY  MtTl'AL  LOSS  PREYENTION  SERVICE 


I MAIN  OFFICE  I 

I > 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

We  have  two  more  workers  with 
us  this  month.  Ruth  Bailey  has 
joined  the  sales  department  and 
Walter  Kopke  is  the  new  man  in 
purchasing. 

Ruth  and  Leon  Ashley  have  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  their 
daughter,  Joyce,  born  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital  on  April  25,  weight 
7 pounds  11  ounces. 

Spencer  Brewster  is  now  estab- 
lished in  his  newly  built  house  in 
Chiltonville,  and  Charlie  Butter- 
field has  moved  into  the  one  he 
left. 

Awful  things  seem  to  be  hap- 
pening to  people  lately.  Muriel 
Rudolph  was  out  for  several  days 
following  the  removal  of  an  im- 
pacted tooth,  and  Louise  Clarke 
couldn’t  walk  for  a week  after  she 
stepped  down  hard  on  a rusty 
nail. 

We  don’t  necessarily  mean  to 
include  the  next  item  in  the  same 
class  as  the  disasters  above,  but 
Joan  Eckersley  is  now  roaming 
the  highways  with  a brand  new 
driver’s  license. 

Hazel  Robbins  is  off  for  Cali- 
fornia on  a leave  of  absence.  She 
and  her  husband,  “Ding,”  expect 
to  be  gone  for  about  a month, 
driving  across  the  country.  The 
day  before  she  left  she  was  given 
a new  shoulder  bag  by  the  office 
girls. 

Franny  Shea  also  had  a pres- 
ent. He  has  been  doing  such  a 
good  job  as  commander  of  the 
V.F.W.  that  his  post  presented 
him  with  a ring  as  a sign  of 
appreciation.  This  is  his  second 
term  as  commander. 

The  first  little  sunburns  of  the 
season  were  worn  to  the  office 
on  May  7,  and  they  came  from  all 
over  the  place.  Ethelyn  Hill 
picked  hers  up  while  week-ending 
in  Marion:  Muriel  Rudolph  got 
one  on  a New  Hampshire  beach. 


I LORING  I 

I READING  ROOM  ) 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that 
Miss  Hazel  M.  White,  librarian  of 
the  Plymouth  Public  Library,  and 
Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Figmic,  librarian 
of  the  Loring  Branch  Library,  an- 
nounce the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Inez  C.  White.  Mrs.  White  has 
held  the  position  of  general  as- 
sistant in  the  Loring  Branch  Li- 
braiY  for  the  past  two  and  one- 
half  years  and  in  that  time  has 
made  many  friends  among  the 
library  patrons.  She  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  those  who 
frequent  the  library. 

We  and  they  extend  to  her 
every  good  wish  for  success  and 
happiness  in  her  new  position  as 
secretary  to  Mr.  Scherff  in  the 
Advertising  Department  in  the 
Cordage  Office. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Huntley  Walker  of 
Plymouth  has  been  appointed  as 
general  assistant  in  Mrs.  White’s 
place. 


The  following  titles  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  during  the 
month  of  April: 

Fiction 

WHOLE  ARMOR — Faith  Baldwin 
HOUSE  ACROSS  THE  RIVER— 
Margaret  Bonham 
THE  RAID — John  Brick 
DEVIL  IN  VELVET— J.  D.  Carr 
MISS  WILLIE— J.  H.  Giles 
GRAIN  OF  THE  WOOD  — Mi- 
chael Home 

BLAME  THE  BARON — Anthony 
Morton 

TO  LOVE  AND  BE  WISE— Jose- 
phine Tey 


mine  came  from  the  back  yard  at 
Simmons  where  I watched  the 
annual  student-faculty  ball  game: 
and  Jesse  Rezendes  got  the  very 
best  (or  worst,  certainly  the 
brightest)  at  Plymouth  beach, 
painting  a dory. 
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Grounds  and  Guards 


j.  A.  smxH 


Paul  Warnsman,  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  Rope  Room,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Grounds 
Department  as  a replacement  for 
William  DeFelice.  Bill  having  left 
for  military  service  May  1st. 

Bill  DeFelice.  who  was  report- 
ed in  the  April  issue  of  Cordage 
News  as  having  been  promoted  to 
Master  Sergeant,  has  been  fur- 
ther promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Warrant  Officer. 

Charlie  Northrop  of  Plymouth 
High  School,  son  of  Charles 
Northrop  of  the  Plant  Guards 

proved  himself  to  be  a very  ca 

pable  pitcher  in  a game  between 
Plymouth  and  Rockland  Higl 
Schools  Monday,  April  30,  at  Me 
morial  Park,  Rockland.  Youns 

Northrop  went  in  as  relief  pitcher 
in  the  second  inning  with  the 
Rockland  team  leading  by  a score 
of  1 to  0.  No  further  scoring  oc- 
curred until  the  fifth  inning 

previous  to  which  Northrop 
pitched  a scoreless  duel  against 
the  Rockland  pitcher.  The  Plym- 
outh team  went  on  to  score  11 
runs  from  the  fifth  inning  on, 
winning  by  a score  of  11  to  1. 
Northrop  fanned  nine  batters, 
walked  none  and  allowed  only  3 
hits. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  sev- 
eral rod  and  reel  enthusiasts  have 
been  casting  at  Store  Pond  (and 
when  the  watchmen  are  not  look- 
ing. at  Mill  Pond'  in  hopes  of 
reeling  in  a nice  pickerel.  Irving 
Montanya  of  No.  2 Mill,  who  is 
often  seen  on  the  edge  of  the 
pond  casting  for  fresh  water  fish, 
caught  a 24-inch  pickerel  weigh- 
ing 4 pounds  which  Irving  says 
is  the  largest  one  he  ever  caught. 
His  wife.  Margaret,  shortly  after- 
wards pulled  in  one  weighing  2 
pounds  which,  though  small  com- 
pared to  her  husband's  is  still  a 
pretty  fair  catch.  The  two  fish 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  Margaret  has  been  try- 
ing to  duplicate  Irving's  catch, 
but  the  best  she  could  do  was  to 
haul  one  in  weighing  3^2  pounds, 
which  was  pretty  close  to  her  ob- 
jective. 

Phillip  Raymond.  8 - year  - old 
son  of  Alden  (Tote'  Raymond, 
not  to  be  outdone  also  caught  a 
24-inch  pickerel  Monday,  April 
23,  while  fishing  in  the  brook  near 
h i s home  on  South  Spooner 
Street. 


Lewis  Cleveland,  President  of 
the  Cordage  Club,  paid  tribute  to 
Bill  Mayer’s  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  bowling  league. 


ROPE  ROOM 


JOE  LEDO 

Glenn  McNeil  and  Gerald 
Morin  are  the  proud  fathers  of 
baby  girls.  Congratulations  to 
them  from  us  all. 

Now  with  baseball  in  full  swing 
the  most  important  topic  is:  will 
the  Red  Sox  win  the  pennant  or 
will  they  do  as  in  the  past?  Come 
fall  and  we'll  see  where  they  fin 
ish.  Don't  take  it  too  hard.  Sox 
fans,  the  season  is  young. 


PRIZE  CATCHES 


Margaret  Montanya  holds  the 
24-inch,  lour  - pound  pickerel 
caught  by  her  husband,  Irving 
Montanya  of  No.  2 Mill,  together 
with  the  two-pound  beauty  she 
herself  caught.  (See  Grounds  De- 
partment news.) 


(Left)  Philip  Raymond,  eight- 
year-old  son  of  .Alden  “Tote" 
Raymond  of  the  Paint  Shop  and 
Mrs.  Raymond,  caught  this  24- 
inch  pickerel  in  Store  Pond. 


Plant  Superintendent  R.  C.  Weaver  was  one  of  the  invited 
guests  at  the  Cordage  Club’s  30th  annual  bowling  banquet.  Rick, 
an  alumnus  of  the  Laboratory  team,  gently  chided  that  team  on 
its  unspectacular  showing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pioppi  are  at  his  left. 


Bowling  Finale 


League  bowling  at  the  Cordage 
Alleys  came  to  a gay  and  festive 
conclusion  on  the  evening  of  May 
10  when  the  30th  annual  bowl- 
ing banquet  was  held  at  Harris 
Hall. 

More  than  250  keglers  and 
guests  enjoyed  a delectable  tur- 
key dinner  served  by  the  Harris 
Hall  staff.  This  was  followed  by 
a short  program  of  speeches, 
after  which  the  entire  group  ad- 
journed to  the  Auditorium  for 
the  awarding  of  prizes  and  en- 
tertainment. 

A sum  of  $450.00  was  received 
by  various  bowlers  and  team  cap- 
tains as  rewards  for  top-notch 
rolling  during  the  season. 

In  first  place  in  the  men's 
league  was  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company's  own  C.I.O.  Local  692 
team  captained  by  Jerry  Re- 
zendes  which  won  86  points  of  a 
total  of  104.  In  the  ladies’  league, 
Marois  Market  brought  home  the 
groceries,  knocking  off  85  points 
and  losing  only  23.  The  Market 
girls  also  took  high  team  single 
and  high  team  three. 

Prize  money  was  presented  by 
Joe  Pioppi  who  seiwed  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  Following  the 
awarding  of  prizes  an  excellent 
professional  stage  show  was  pre- 
sented and  the  evening’s  festivi- 
ties concluded  with  general  danc- 
ing. 

In  charge  of  the  program  was 
the  bowling  committee,  headed  by 
'William  Mayers,  chaiiman,  as- 
sisted by  William  Gilman,  Peter 
Schmitt  and  Antone  Rezendes. 
Club  Steward  Bill  Mayers,  who  is 
still  at  the  hospital  convalescing 
from  a second  operation,  missed 
his  first  banquet  in  several  years, 
but  he  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
bowlers.  The  handsome  floral 
piece  at  the  head  table  was  sent 
to  Bill  as  was  a sum  of  money 
which  the  members  of  the  league 
contributed  in  appreciation  of 
Bill's  efforts  in  their  behalf 
throughout  the  bowling  season. 

Final  team  and  individual 
standings  were  as  follows: 

MEN’S  BOWLING  LE.4GUE 


Grounds  Dept 37 

Gould’s  Market  34 

Laboratory  32 

Maini's  Bricklayers  24 

Hillside  Club  No.  2 23 

High  Team  Single 
Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 

High  Team  Three 
Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 
High  Single 

A.  Maloni 

High  Three 

“Don”  Cavicchi 

.\verages 

Class  A — Don  Cavicchi  95-52/69 
Class  B — John  Pascoe  90-40  59 
Class  C — William  Maini  87-49  70 


67 

70 

72 

80 

81 

546 

1481 

132 

330 


LADIES’  BOWLING  LEAGUE 
Class  A Teams 


won 

lost 

Marois  Market 

85 

23 

Clyde’s  Bakery 

70 

38 

Buttner’s  . 

67 

41 

Bessie’s 

65 

43 

Cape  Insurance  . 

58 

50 

Bell  Shops 

51 

57 

Edythe’s 

45 

63 

Mystery  Five 

44 

64 

Bernard’s 

38 

70 

Happy-Go-Lucky 

19 

89 

High  Team 

Single 

Marois  Market 

483 

High  Team  Three 


Marois  Market 

1374 

High  Single 

E.  Maccaferri 

127 

E.  Barufaldi 

127 

High  Three 

P.  Davis 

317 

Averages 

Class  A — E.  Maccaferri 

93 

9 72 

Class  B — C.  Govoni 

86  74  78 

Class  C — G.  Manfredi 

81  1476 

Class  B Teams 

won  lost 

C.I.O.  No.  272 

74 

34 

C.I.O.  No.  672 

72 

36 

Rusty's 

67 

41 

Dexter  Shoe 

66 

42 

Buzz-A-Round 

. 58 

50 

Pin  Topplers 

57 

51 

Pedrini’s 

51 

57 

Diamond  W 

49 

59 

Booby  Trappers 

28 

80 

Frisky  7 

19 

89 

won 

lost 

C.I.O 

g6 

18 

Johnny's  Shoe  Repair 

84 

20 

Hillside  Club  No.  1 

72 

32 

Dexter  Shoe  

. . 66 

38 

Tassy’s  

62 

42 

Happy  'Valley  

. 61 

43 

Machine  Shop  

51 

53 

Bowlaways  

49 

55 

Pepsi  Cola  

. . 47 

57 

472 


1317 


High  Team  Single 
Diamond  W 

High  Team  Three 
Dexter  Shoe 

High  Single 

Florence  Soares  118 

High  Three 

Rose  Fontaine 306 

Averages 

Class  A — Rose  Fontaine  87  34  79 
Class  B — Rita  Pedrini  84  24  59 
Class  C — Olga  Raymond  76  32  72 
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BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Spring  has  finally  rolled  in  and 
with  it  you'll  find  your  absentee 
reporter  back  to  the  press  again. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Ho  r tense  “Mary” 
Thomas  and  Antone  Lewis  upon 
their  recent  bereavement. 

Artist  Manuel  “Reggie”  Souza 
has  taken  out  his  easel  and  is 
busy  with  paint  and  brush.  Any- 
one interested  in  hand-painted 
ties  contact  him  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Henry  Guidaboni  is  too  excited 
for  words  at  present,  as  he’s  wait- 
ing for  his  new  Ford  to  arrive  and 
is  very  anxious  to  try  his  luck 
with  rod  and  reel. 

His  competitor,  William  “Rags” 
Ragazzini,  claims  he’ll  take  first 
prize  when  his  torch-fishing  gets 
under  way. 

What  caused  Joseph  “Jazz” 
Govoni  to  put  his  pants  on  back- 
wards the  other  morning  is  still 
a mystery. 

Joseph  Luiz  has  started  build- 
ing his  new  house  on  Alden  street. 
Don’t  forget  our  invitation  to  the 
housewarming,  Joe! 

Esther  Cassanelli,  Phyllis  Fur- 
tado  and  Fernanda  Bartlett  en- 
joyed a wonderful  lobster  supper 
at  the  Hobomock  Inn,  April  27, 
with  the  Merry  Makers  Club. 

Our  faiTner,  John  Medeiros, 
takes  great  pride  in  the  little  acre 
of  crops  he’s  planted.  We’ve 
nicknamed  him  the  gentleman 
farmer  as  he  even  takes  off  his 
hat  to  the  lady  bugs. 

Maestro  James  “Jimmy”  Kosta 
will  open  the  season  at  White 
Horse  Beach,  May  27,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  dance  under  the 
stars  every  Wednesday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  nites  thereafter. 
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I LABORATORY  1 

I 

PHOEBE  SHIRLEY 

First  of  all,  congratulations  to 
our  director,  Ray  Miskelly,  on 
his  completion  of  25  years  with 
the  Company.  As  mementos  of 
the  occasion  he  was  presented  a 
pin  by  the  Company  and  a pair 
of  silver  ash  trays  by  his  co- 
workers  in  the  Laboratory. 

The  Roncaratis  are  finally  “at 
home”  at  4 Castle  Street.  How- 
ever, we  understand  that  all  social 
engagements  for  them  have  been 
cancelled  for  the  present.  The 
reason  is  simply  this — supper  is 
not  served  until  9 p.m.  and  the 
dishes  are  not  washed  and  put 
away  until  10:30  p.m. — thus,  no 
time.  Can  it  be  that  these  mod- 
ern new-fangled  stoves  do  not 
give  much  heat,  or  is  Doris  cook- 
ing complicated  meals? 

Our  tally  sheet  shows  two  gains 
and  one  loss  during  the  past 
month.  Stanley  Remick  has  left 
the  Laboratory  and  is  now  Com- 
pany chauffeur. 

Lew  Buitenhuys  is  a new  mem- 
ber of  the  Testing  Section,  hav- 
ing been  transferred  from  Harris 
Hall. 

Jack  O’Neil  has  joined  the 
Chemical  Section,  coming  from 
New  York  — although  originally 
from  Whitman,  Mass.  He  and  his 
family  are  now  residing  in  Dux- 
bury. 

Ray  Zupperoli  can  enjoy  his 
beer  in  style  now.  His  brother  has 
sent  him  a musical  stein  from 
Germany,  which,  by  the  way, 
plays  only  when  picked  up. 

Ray  Miskelly  and  Gus  Hunicke 
are  having  a week’s  preview  of 
summer  weather  while  visiting 
the  Plantation  in  Haiti. 

Signs  of  Spring — broken  backs 
I Olsen’s  lawn) — squashed  fingers 
'Warner’s  stone  wall) — cornered 
by  paint  (Taylor’s  roof,  where  he 
painted  himself  into  a corner  and 
had  to  be  rescued  by  neighbors 
with  a ladder). 


Peter  Thomas  'Voght,  five- 
month-old  son  of  Richard  Voght, 
yarn  weigher  in  No.  1 Mill  Spin- 
ning Room.  The  baby’s  mother 
is  the  former  Sarah  Thomas. 

(Right)  Alfred  Norman  Gifford, 
III,  914-month-old  son  of  Alfred 
Norman  Gifford,  II,  of  No.  1 Mill. 


(S’oolish 


ness 


Young  Folks  Corner 


The  Easter  bunny  really  visited 
the  Furtado  home  and  brought  a 
baby  bunny  for  each  of  the  chil- 
dren, Jean  Louise,  3,  Alfred,  Jr., 
4,  and  Philip  Alfred,  9.  They  are 
the  children  of  Mrs.  Phyllis  Fur- 
tado of  No.  1 Mill  Basement. 


Mary  Jean  Diaz  doesn’t  find 
her  young  brother  Richard  Wayne 
too  much  of  a handful.  The 
proud  father  is  John  J.  Diaz  of 
No.  2 Mill.  He’s  a baler  twine 
bailer  and  has  been  with  the 
Company  for  five  years. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


25  YEARS  AGO 

John  Rego,  No.  3 Mill  oiler,  left 
on  April  13  for  a three-month 
vacation  trip  to  Portugal. 

Raymond  E.  Miskelly  has  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  Research 
Department. 

J.  A.  Robbins,  No.  1 Rope 
Room,  is  erecting  a new  cottage 
on  the  same  site  as  the  Governor 
Bradford  Cottage  at  Fi-esh  Pond, 
which  was  burned  down  last  fall. 

Wendell  Power  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Chicago  office 
and  will  reside  in  Plymouth,  mov- 
ing his  family  here. 

Last  reports  from  Maude  Col- 
cord,  our  librarian,  were  from 
Arizona.  She  is  on  her  way  home 
and  will  arrive  sometime  this 
month. 

The  manager  of  the  baseball 
team,  Gidio  Mori,  is  sending  out 
a call  for  players  to  represent  the 
Club  on  the  diamond  this  season. 
Some  of  the  candidates  now  try- 
ing out  are  Capt.  George  Ander- 
son, John  Caton,  Albert  Peder- 
zani,  Leo  Yager,  Earl  Whittemore, 
Frank  Guidaboni,  Tony  Spath, 
George  Fox,  Joe  Correa,  Don 
Cavicchi,  Albert  Cavicchi,  Abel 
Souza  and  the  Zahn  brothers, 
Lester  and  Russell. 

Knickerbockers  are  becoming 


quite  prevalent  of  late  at  the 
Club.  Many  members  are  now 
sporting  them. 

20  YEARS  AGO 

At  a meeting  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium on  April  24,  F.  C.  Holmes 
outlined  the  changes  in  the  com- 
pany’s pension  system  and  the 
new  group  insurance  plan.  He 
stated  also  that  during  the  past 
year  the  company  had  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  working 
force  by  185  employees.  The 
greater  number  of  those  laid  off 
were  married  women  whose  hus- 
bands are  now  working  for  the 
company. 

Pauline  Soule,  daughter  of 
H.  A.  Soule  of  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment, and  Charles  MacKinnon 
were  married  at  the  bride’s  home 
in  Kingston  on  May  5. 

The  marriage  of  Laura  Cap- 
pannari  and  Joseph  B.  Correa 
took  place  on  April  20  at  St. 
Peter’s  Church. 

The  Club  has  obtained  the  serv- 
ices of  Charles  Stegmaier  as 
coach  of  its  baseball  team. 

The  golf  links  at  the  Club  have 
been  put  in  first  class  shape  by 
the  Department  of  Grounds  and 
are  as  fast  a nineteen  holes  as 
any  miniature  course  in  this  part 
of  the  state. 


Manny:  “That  school  turns  out 
some  great  men.” 

Moe:  “Oh!  When  did  you 
graduate?” 

Manny:  “Didn’t.  I was  turned 
out.” 


An  old  farmer  found  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  fact 
that  the  railroad  was  cutting 
across  his  property.  When  the 
surveyors  measured  a line  right 
through  his  bam,  he  became  ex- 
cited and  exclaimed: 

“Now  you  looky  here,  you  young 
whippersnappers ! I’ll  be  gol- 
danged  if  I’m  goin’  to  get  up  and 
open  them  barn  doors  eveiT  time 
the  ding  - busted  train  comes 
through ! ” 


After  examining  the  patient, 
the  doctor  told  her  husband  anx- 
iously, “I  don’t  like  your  wife’s 
looks.” 

Husband:  “Well,  doc,  to  be 
frank  with  you,  I don’t  care  much 
about  her  looks,  either,  but  she 
sure  takes  good  care  of  me  and 
the  kids!” 


Mother:  “Whoever  taught  you 
to  use  that  dreadful  word?” 

Tommy:  “Santa  Claus,  Mama.” 

Mother:  “Santa  Claus!” 

Tommy:  “Yes,  Mama,  when  he 
fell  over  a chair  in  my  bedroom 
on  Christmas  Eve.” 


One  old  spinster  was  berating 
another  because  of  the  latter’s 
hatred  for  cats. 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  should  be 
so  prejudiced  against  cats,  Miran- 
da,” remarked  the  first  spinster. 

“I  hate  the  sight  of  them!”  ex- 
claimed Miranda.  “You  see,  I had 
a cute  little  canary,  and  a cat  got 
it.  I had  a beautiful  parrot  and 
some  cat  got  that,  too.  I also  had 
a boy  friend  once,  and — oh  don’t 
mention  cats  to  me!” 


WE  HATE  TO  MEET 

SYLVESTER  SNOW; 

HE  ALWAYS  ASKS, 

“WHAT  DYE  KNOW?” 

A contractor  went  out  to  look 
over  one  of  his  post-war  homes. 
Walking  up  to  a house  in  which 
a carpenter  was  working,  he 
whispered:  “Can  you  hear  me 
through  this  wall?” 

“Yep!” 

“Can  you  see  me?” 

“Not  very  well.” 

“That,”  said  the  contractor 
jubilantly,  “is  what  I call  a darned 
good  wall.” 


“So  you  deceived  your  hus- 
band?” said  the  judge,  gravely. 

“On  the  contrary,  your  honor, 
he  deceived  me.  He  said  he  was 
going  out  of  town  and  he 
didn’t  go.” 
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SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees  received  service  emblems  for  25 
years  or  more  of  service  during  the  month  of  April: 


EUGENE  GOELLAR 
Frame  Tender 
Tar  House 
40  Years 


JESSE  TAVARES 
Binder  Twine  Bailer 
No.  2 Mill 
40  Years 


GAETANO  FORTINI 
Watson  Leader 
No.  1 Mill 
35  Years 


COLUMBO  CARAFOLI 


Columbo  Carafoli,  aged  68  years, 
an  employee  of  the  Company  for 
38  years,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home.  Main  street,  Kingston,  on 
May  2. 

Mr.  Carafoli  came  to  work  here 
in  1912,  first  in  the  Receiving  De- 
partment but  soon  after  was 
transferred  to  the  Maintenance 
Department  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in  May,  1948. 
He  was  a bobbin  repair  man  and 
kept  the  Company's  more  than 
150,000  bobbins  in  working  order. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter 
and  granddaughter. 


STRAND  FORMER 
IS  RETURNED 

A large  rope  strand  former 
which  was  used  here  for  many 
years  before  being  shipped  to 
Dartmouth.  Nova  Scotia,  has 
been  returned  and  is  now  set  up 
and  in  operating  condition  in  the 
Rope  Room. 

The  machine  was  sent  to  Dart- 
mouth in  1939,  shortly  after 
Plymouth  Cordage  acquired  the 
Consumers  Cordage  plant  in  that 
town,  and  has  been  in  use  there 
since  that  time. 

The  strand  former  was  returned 
to  Plymouth  to  augment  our  pres- 
ent ropemaking  equipment  and 
to  balance  our  large  former-layer 
machine  group.  The  additional 
machinery  is  needed  to  handle 
present  production  now  that  the 
Ropewalk  is  gone  and  cannot  be 
fallen  back  upon  for  emergency 
rope  orders. 

Consumers  Cordage  in  Dart- 
mouth is  building  a new  former 
for  its  own  use. 


CONVALESCING 

Roger  Whiting,  Machine  Shop 
foreman,  is  recovering  at  his 
home  from  a I'ecent  serious  ill- 
ness. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  S A L E — National  NC-173 
Communications  Receiver. 
Good  condition.  Slightly  used. 
Reasonable  price.  Contact  J.  B. 
O’Neil,  Laboratory. 

FOR  SALE— New  Huffman  Bike. 

Balloon  tires.  Reasonable 
price.  Call  1949-MK. 

FOR  SALE  — Girl's  bicycle,  in 
good  condition.  Tel.  1102-J. 


FOR  SALE  — Poultry  equipment 
— one  1000  - chick  Jamesway 
Oil  Brooder;  3 electric  brooders; 
3 shelters,  feeders,  steel  nests,  etc. 
Also  for  sale,  dog  equipment  and 
remedies.  Call  at  Plymouth  Ken- 
nels or  contact  H.  J.  Bergman, 
leader  in  No.  3 Mill  (nights). 


FOR  SALE— $25.00,  Crawford  No. 

124  one-pipe  furnace.  12 
feet  in  diameter,  6 ft.  high.  A-1  i 
condition.  C.  W.  Gilligan,  402 1 
Court  St.  i 


$50.00  AWARDED 
FOR  SUGGESTIONS 

Five  employees  were  presented 
$10.00  apiece  (minus  income  tax 
deductions,  of  course)  for  worth- 
while suggestions  they  have  con- 
tributed. 

They  are: 

Joseph  W.  Costa,  No.  2 Mill, 
for  suggestion  relative  to  simpli- 
fying the  opening  of  bales  of  fiber. 

Arthur  W.  Poirier,  No.  2 Mill, 
for  recommending  a mirror  be 
placed  near  the  spray  gun  on  the 
baler  twine  machine  to  determine 
the  amount  of  spray  being  used. 

Lewis  W.  Cleveland,  Mainte- 
nance Department,  for  suggesting 
a bronze  fitting  be  used  in  the 
repair  of  hose. 

Edward  R.  Nelligan,  No.  3 Mill, 
who  suggested  a safety  device  to 
be  used  on  spreader  frames. 

Ed  Dyer,  Receiving  Depart- 
ment, for  recommending  an  ex- 
tension of  the  air  hose  in  No.  2 
Mill  basement. 

These  five  men  represent  the 
ever-increasing  group  of  people 
who  are  thinking  in  definite  terms 
about  their  jobs — how  time  and 
materials  may  be  saved,  how 
working  conditions  can  be  im- 
proved, how  to  prevent  accidents, 
how  to  improve  service  to  our 
customers  and  other  deserving 
improvements.  Just  to  prove  that 
long  service  is  no  requirement  in 
making  suggestions  that  bring  in 
cash,  three  of  the  above  men  have 
been  with  the  Company  less  than 
a year’s  time. 

Be  alert,  look  about  you  and 
join  this  group  of  suggestion 
award  winners  by  sending  in  your 
suggestion  now. 


SEVEN  JOIN 
RETIREMENT  PLAN 

Seven  more  Cordage  employees 
have  joined  the  Company  Retire- 
ment Plan  with  memberships  ef- 
fective on  May  1.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Frances  Brown,  John  Thomas, 
Benjamin  Bartlett,  James  J.  Kai- 
ser and  Lucy  B.  Miller,  all  of  No. 
2 Mill;  Manuel  Andrews  and  De- 
lores  Carreira,  No.  1 Mill. 


INJURED  IN  ACCIDENT 

Lester  Nickerson,  jenny  spin- 
ner in  No.  2 Mill,  was  one  of  the 
victims  in  an  automobile  accident 
which  happened  in  Hanover  last 
Sunday  evening.  Lester  suffered 
several  fractured  ribs  but  was 
reported  yesterday  as  convalesc- 
ing at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 


Put  Out  Your  Cigarette  I 


I HARRIS  HALL  I 

LOUIS  MATINZI 

A number  of  luncheons  and 
dinners  were  held  at  the  Hall  this 
past  month.  The  Advertising  De- 
partment was  host  to  two  groups 
of  guests  on  the  10th  and  11th, 
while  the  Management  and  Su- 
pervisors Dinner  took  place  on 
the  17th.  Then  the  Plymouth 
Woman’s  Club  had  their  annual 
meeting  and  luncheon  on  April  18, 
and  the  annual  Cordage  Club 
Bowling  Banquet  was  held  on 
May  10. 

The  new  Public  Safety  Com- 
missioners, Charles  Bagnall,  Les- 
lie MacLean  and  Frank  Mitchell, 
on  the  eve  of  their  taking  over 
public  office,  were  the  guests  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club  at  their  weekly 
dinner  meeting  of  April  30  at  the 
Hall. 

Ada  Tassinari,  our  pastry  cook, 
has  been  ill  with  an  arthritic 
condition  of  late  and  for  the  past 
week  has  been  at  home.  We  are 
hoping  for  a speedy  recovery  on 
her  part  so  that  she  can  be  back 
with  us  before  very  long. 


Faulty  Chimneys 

Clean  and  repair  defective 
chimneys.  All  chimneys  should 
be  built  solid  from  the  ground  up, 
not  depending  for  their  support 
on  any  wooden  construction,  and 
they  should  not  be  used  to  sup- 
port any  part  of  the  house  itself. 
Chimney  flues  should  be  lined; 
walls  should  be  preferably  8 in- 
ches thick.  In  every  case,  the 
chimney  should  be  kept  clean. 

Three  Reporters 
Undergo  Surgery 

Three  reporters  on  the  staff 
of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  are 
on  the  sick  list  as  we  go  to 
press,  all  of  them  recovering 
from  surgical  operations. 

Martha  Lemius,  reporter  for 
No.  1 Mill  Basement,  returned 
to  her  home  from  the  Jordan 
Hospital  on  May  7 after  un- 
dergoing a minor  operation. 

Jim  Berardi  of  the  Shipping 
Department  returned  to  his 
home  on  May  10,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected he  will  have  to  go  back 
to  the  hospital  shortly  for  a 
second  operation. 

Bill  Mayers  is  still  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital  where  he  is 
slowly  convalescing  from  a 
second  operation. 

Get-well  wishes  go  to  all 
these  scribes  from  their  many 
readers. 


Employees  Continue 
SavingsBondProgram 

Plymouth  Cordage  employees 
are  continuing  to  support  the 
U.  S.  Savings  Bond  program,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union. 

They  report  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  31,  1950, 
$15,600.00  (issue  price)  was  sub- 
scribed in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
and  during  the  previous  year, 
$19,406.25  in  bonds  was  pur- 
chased by  Cordage  employees 
through  payroll  deduction. 

The  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment Payroll  Savings  Advisory 
Committee  in  a letter  to  the 
Company  points  out  that  buying 
bonds  on  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  is  a good  anti  - inflation 
measure.  The  Committee  empha- 
sizes what  the  country  must  do 
to  combat  inflation.  1.  Produce 
more;  2.  spend  less;  3.  save 
more;  and  4.  balance  the  budget. 


AT  FIRST  COMMUNION 


Patty  Ellen  Souza  (right)  had 
the  distinction  of  having  her  big 
sister  Sally  Ann  lead  the  girls  of 
the  First  Communion  class  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church  on  Sunday, 
April  29,  when  they  received 
First  Communion.  They  are  the 
daughters  of  Joe  Souza  of  the 
Paint  Shop. 
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Price  And  Wage  Orders 

PRICE  ORDERS 

Acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  Manufacturers’  General 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation,  C.P.R.  22,  to  which  I refen-ed  last  month, 
we  advanced  our  prices  on  May  31st  and  I quote  below  in  full  the 
letter  which  went  out  to  our  customers,  which  I think  you  will  find 
self-explanatory : 

“Effective  May  31,  1951,  we  are  naming  new  selling  prices — in 
almost  every  case  higher  than  those  previously  in  effect.  We  regret 
this  advance:  selling  prices  of  our  products  are  already  high  and  we 
don’t  like  to  see  them  go  higher.  We  have  no  choice. 

“The  increases  are  made  necessary  principally,  but  not  entirely, 
by  much  higher  fiber  costs.  Since  the  issuance  of  O.P.S.  General 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation  on  January  26,  1951,  all  fiber  costs  ha,ve 
advanced  substantially  — twine-making  fibers  are  now  more  than 
double  pre-Korea  levels. 

“Frankly,  had  we  been  free  to  act  on  selling  prices,  we  would, 
probably,  have  announced  several  increases,  each  of  smaller  propor- 
tions than  those  now  necessary.  Holding  to  prices  frozen  by  the 
General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  in  the  face  of  substantially  increas- 
ing fiber  markets  has  been  rough. 

“Manufacturers’  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  No.  22  dated 
April  25,  1951,  recognized  the  difficult  situation  we  were  in  by  pro- 
viding for  adjustment  of  selling  prices  in  industries  where  ‘prices 
were  frozen  at  levels  at  which  they  cannot  continue  to  manufacture.’ 

“On  some  items  our  new  prices  are  necessarily  at  our  ceilings; 
a few  items  required  small  roll-backs.  On  several  important  items 
we  have  been  able  to  set  our  prices  below  our  permitted  ceilings.” 


I am  sorry  to  report  that  with  respect  to  binder  and  baler  twine 
we  have  not  been  able  to  hold  to  the  prices  so  announced.  On  June 
8th  a very  large  competitor  named  prices  on  these  twines  consider- 
ably lower  than  ours.  This  meant  just  one  thing;  we  had  to  reduce 
our  prices  if  we  were  to  sell  our  twine.  We  did  so  reduce,  and  with 
regret,  for  our  prices  were  set  reasonably  in  relation  to  present  costs, 
and  we  had  set  them  below  the  ceilings  to  which  we  were  per- 
mitted to  go.  We  of  course  do  not  know  what  led  this  competitor  to 
fail  to  make  an  advance  which  corresponded  with  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  fiber  and  other  items,  which  must  have  been  about  the  same 
for  him  as  for  us.  We  can  only  conclude  that  some  other  considera- 
tion, possibly  connected  with  the  other  divisions  of  his  business, 
must  have  controlled  the  decision. 


Request  Filed  For  V/2‘fo  Wage  Increase, 
Cost-of-Living  Clause,  Other  Benefits 


The  Company  is  filing  a request 
with  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  for  authority  to  grant  a 
TVz  per  cent  wage  increase,  cost 
of  living  adjustment  clause,  and 
increased  insurance  benefits, 
agreed  to  by  the  Company  and 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  CIO. 

The  increase  will  not  be  effec- 
tive unless,  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent, approved  by  the  Board 
prior  to  June  1,  1952.  If  approved, 
the  increase  will  be  retroactive  to 
June  1,  1951,  if  such  retroactivity 
is  also  approved. 

The  71/2  per  cent  increase,  to- 
gether with  other  employee  bene- 
fits, were  incorporated  in  the  new 
contract  between  the  Company 
and  Local  692  which  was  signed 
on  Thursday,  May  31,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  groups. 

Negotiations  for  the  new  con- 
tract were  begun  on  April  10  and 
concluded  on  May  25.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  was  reached 
at  a mass  meeting  of  members 
of  the  bargaining  unit  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  on  Sunday, 
May  27. 

An  entirely  new  feature  of  the 
contract  is  the  introduction  of 
a Cost-of-Living  adjustment 
clause.  Effective  October  1,  1951, 
and  every  three  months  there- 


after, a Cost-of-Living  adjust- 
ment equal  to  one  cent  per  hour, 
plus  or  minus,  will  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  existing  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees for  each  1.14  points  in- 
crease in  the  B.  L.  S.  Consumers 
Price  Index  for  Moderate  Income 
Families  in  Large  Cities.  No  cost- 
of-living  adjustment,  however, 
will  be  made  which  will  reduce 
rates  of  pay  below  those  in  effect 
on  June  1,  1951.  This  adjustment 
is  also  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  and 
cannot  become  effective  until  ap- 
proval has  been  obtained,  and  it 
is  not  retroactive. 

This  so-called  escalator  clause, 
geared  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
cost  of  living,  is  similar  to  that 
agreed  to  in  the  woolen  and  cot- 
ton industries  and  several  other 
major  industries  in  the  country. 
It  is  based  on  figures  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  periodically  computes  a 
cost  of  living  index  referred  to  as 
the  Consumers  Price  Index. 

To  illustrate  how  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  will  be  made  on 
October  1,  provided  it  is  approved 
by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board: 
If  the  Consumers  Price  Index 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


WAGE  ORDERS 

An  application  has  been  made  to  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
for  the  approval  of  the  increase  in  wages  recently  negotiated  with 
the  Union,  and  an  application  has  been  made  to  take  a proper  action 
with  respect  to  salaries.  No  reply  has  been  received  and  we  cannot 
hold  out  hopes  of  prompt  action,  nor  can  we  speculate  as  to  what 
extent  the  approval  will  be  given. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  setting  of  our  new  ceilings  under 
C.P.R.  22,  only  increase  in  wages  to  March  15th  could  be  included. 
Any  later  wage  increase,  which  includes  the  one  just  negotiated, 
could  not  be  included. 


CORDAGE  TERRACE  HOUSES  TO  BE  SOLD 


All  of  the  houses  on  Cordage 
Terrace  are  soon  to  be  sold  and 
employee  tenants  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
them. 

The  houses  to  be  sold  com- 
prise the  largest  group  yet  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  Company 
and  consist  of  ten  four-family 
houses  and  one  single  house 
which  is  now  occupied  by  two 
families.  Garages  and  other 
buildings  together  with  all  the 


land  provided  for  use  by  tenants 
will  be  sold  with  each  house. 

Cordage  Terrace  is  an  accepted 
public  way  and  it  is  well  laid 
cut  with  paved  road,  cement 
curbs  and  tarvia  walks.  It  has  all 
facilities  such  as  water,  gas, 
electricity  and  sewers.  It  ascends 
to  a high  elevation  overlooking 
a large  portion  of  the  north  part 
of  Plymouth  and  provides  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  ocean. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Salty  Yarn 

Tests  Determine  Salt  Content  of  Fiber 


Miniature  labs  on  wheels, 
equipped  with  test  tubes  and 
chemicals,  eyedroppers  and 
siphons,  are  being  rolled  around 
the  plant  these  days  as  part  of 
our  effort  to  make  our  harvest 
twines  more  insect  repellent. 

It  has  been  found  that  salt  in 
binder  and  baler  twines  makes 
them  more  palatable  to  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects.  And, 
of  course,  chewed-up  twine  is  not 
a safe  twine  to  hold  bales  and 
sheaves  together.  So,  No.  2 and 
3 Mills  are  testing  sisal  before 
using  it  to  determine  its  salt  con- 
tent. 

A sensitive  chemical  test  is 
made  by  taking  short  lengths 
from  each  bale,  testing  each  one 
in  a test  tube  filled  with  distilled 
water  to  wash  out  the  chlorides 
and  then  testing  the  water  with 
potassium  chromate  and  silver 
nitrate.  If  the  water  turns  orange, 
the  fiber  is  free  from  salt.  The 
more  lemon-colored  it  becomes, 
the  higher  the  salt  content.  That 


Vilma  Monti  washes  a length 
of  fiber  in  a tube  of  distilled 
water,  preparatory  to  making  a 
salt  test.  Adam  Armstrong,  in  the 
background,  opens  the  bales  of 
fiber  for  her. 


fiber  which  contains  too  high  a 
percentage  of  salt  is  rejected  for 
harvest  twine  use. 
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SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees  received  service  emblems  for 
25  years  or  more  of  service  during  the  month  of  May. 


PETER  SCHMITT 
Chief  Splicer 
Cut  Stock  Dept. 
45  Years 


RAYMOND  MISKELLY 
Director  of  Research 
Research  Dept, 

25  Years 


JAMES  BERARDI 
Tractor  Operator 
Shipping  Dept. 

25  Years 


NEW  CONTRACT 


Mr.  Enos  Retires 


MANUEL  ENOS 


Manuel  Enos  2d.  who  has  been 
working  in  the  Reclaiming  De- 
partment of  the  Rope  Room  for 
the  past  year,  retired  on  June  1 
after  more  than  45  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Manuel  was  the  Company's  sixth 
oldest  employee  in  point  of  serv- 
ice. He  came  to  work  here  on 
February  27,  1906,  and  worked  in 
the  Preparation  Room  of  No.  1 
Mill  for  the  next  44  years. 

He  decided  to  retire  on  June  1, 
his  66th  birthday,  in  order  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  his  home  and 
garden.  Manuel  was  once  an  ac- 
tive club  member  but  now  prefers 
to  spend  his  leisure  time  with  his 
television  set. 

"My  45  years  with  the  Cordage 
Company  have  been  happy  ones 
for  me.”  Manuel  told  the  Cord- 
age News  representative  on  the 
day  before  he  retired.  “I  have 
always  had  the  highest  regard 
for  this  Company.” 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  2 MILL— 

Joseph  P.  Nunes 
Manuel  Aguiar,  Jr. 

Richard  Pratt 
Lester  W.  Strang 
Walter  F.  Curry 
Charles  Darsch,  Jr.  (temp) 
Philip  D.  Black 

NO.  3 >nLL— 

Paul  J.  Shaughnessy 
Howard  L.  Lyon,  Jr. 

RECEIVING  DEPT.— 

Gilbert  Tavares 


Training  Here 


PAUL  KRUEGER 


Paul  Krueger  came  with  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  on  June  1 
to  train  for  the  position  of  man- 
ager of  our  Federal  Fibre  Mills 
Division  in  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Krueger  will  spend  the  next  few 
months  here  in  Plymouth,  work- 
ing in  the  various  departments. 
After  his  training  period  is  over 
it  is  expected  he  will  relieve  E.  T. 
Williams,  our  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, who  has  been  tempo- 
rarily acting  as  manager  of  that 
plant. 

A native  of  Gary,  Indiana,  Mr. 
Krueger  attended  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  graduated  from 
Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans 
where  he  majored  in  commerce 
and  business  administration.  He 
was  an  outstanding  athlete  at 
Tulane  and  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball team.  During  World  War  II 
he  served  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  Supply  Corps.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  has  been  with 
the  Gaylord  Container  Corpora- 
tion in  Bogalusa,  Louisiana, 
makers  of  corrugated  boxes  and 
shipping  containers. 

Mr.  Krueger  is  married  and 
has  a five-year-old  daughter.  He 
and  his  family  are  spending  the 
summer  here  in  Plymouth,  sub- 
letting Gordon  McNeil’s  house 
on  River  Street. 


STANDARDS  DEPT.— 

Blair  I.  Champlin 
Robert  L.  Drew 

BILLING  DEPT.— 

Natalie  Caramello 
PURCHASING  DEPT.- 
Mary  Roncarati 

ADVERTISING- 
MAILING  DEPT.— 

John  A.  Smith,  Jr.  (temp.) 

LABORATORY— 

Robert  E.  Canning 
Richard  Weaver  (temp) 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

on  April  15,  1951,  was  184.6  and 
on  August  15,  1951,  it  had  risen 
to  186.6,  the  cost  of  living  would 
be  said  to  have  risen  two  points. 
These  two  points  are  divided  by 
1.14  and  the  result,  (1.75 1 would 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
hours  worked,  for  example,  40, 
giving  a 70-cent-per-week  in- 
crease for  each  40  hours  worked 
during  the  three-month  period 
October  1,  1951,  to  January  1, 
1952. 

INSURANCE 

Sickness  and  accident  benefits 
have  been  increased  to  $12.50 
per  week  for  13  weeks  to  employ- 
ees after  six  months  continuous 
service  and  $25.00  per  week  foi- 
ls weeks  to  employees  after 
one  year  of  continuous  service. 
These  benefits  continue  to  be 
payable  after  the  eighth  day  of 
disability  and  cover  non-occupa- 
tional  accidents  and  diseases  not 
already  covered  by  Workman’s 
Compensation. 

Hospitalization  benefits  have 
been  increased  up  to  $8.00  per 
day  for  thirty  days  and  up  to 
$4.00  per  day  for  the  next  90 
days.  Maximum  surgical  bene- 
fit rate  has  been  increased  to 
$200. 

All  insurance  benefits  must 
also  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
governmental  authority  and  be- 
come effective  upon  such  ap- 
proval. 

Another  new  feature  of  the 
contract  deals  with  arbitration 
procedure  in  event  of  disputes 
and  grievances.  The  arbitration 
clause  has  been  redrafted  to  per- 
mit referring  some  disputes  and 
grievances  pertaining  to  wage 
adjustments,  piece  rates  or  work 
load  assignments  to  a single  ar- 
bitrator to  be  appointed  by  the 
American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion from  among  its  staff,  the  ar- 
bitrator to  be  a thoroughly  ex- 
perienced industrial  engineer. 

An  employee  who  requests 
transfer  to  a better  paid,  new  or 
vacant  job  will  be  expected  to  re- 
main on  that  job  for  a period  of 
at  least  six  months  before  be- 
coming eligible  to  request  further 
transfer,  except  where  such 
transfer  would  be  a further  ad- 
vancement. 

The  new  contract  wilL  be  in 
force  until  June  1,  1952,  and  will 
automatically  renew  itself  unless 
terminated  or  modified  by  either 
party  before  that  time. 

The  agreement  will  be  printed 
in  booklet  form  after  govern- 
mental approval  for  several  pro- 
visions is  received,  and  booklets 


Lewis  Cleveland 
Re-elected  President 
Of  Cordage  Club 

Lewis  W.  Cleveland  of  the  Main- 
tenance Department  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  Thursday,  May  24.  Other 
officers  elected  are  as  follows: 

■Vice-president,  for  two  years, 
Robert  Martin:  directors  for  three 
years,  George  Berardi,  John  Scal- 
abroni,  Nicholas  Strassel,  Lennie 
Bernado,  Don  Cavicchi  and  Wil- 
liam Gilman. 

The  treasurer  read  his  report 
for  the  past  year,  showing  a gain 
for  the  year  of  $132.56,  compared 
with  a loss  of  $500.58  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  Some  of  this  gain  is 
the  result  of  the  successful  mem- 
bership drive  conducted  recently. 

Following  the  meeting,  bowling 
contests  were  held  and  prizes 
awarded.  Refreshments  and  a 
social  hour  followed. 

The  complete  report  of  the 
treasurer  is  as  follows: 

TREASURER’S  REPORT 
May  1,  1950  — May  1,  1951 

RECEIPTS 
Balance  on  hand.  May 

1,  1950  $ 3,324.32 

Total  receipts  for  year  27,160.69 


$30,485.01 

EXPENSES 
Total  payments  for 

year  $27,028.13 

Balance  on  hand.  May 

1,  1951  3,456.88 


$30,485.01 

Gain  for  Year  $132.56 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 

Approximate  Value  $2,075.30 

GEORGE  F.  BAGNELL, 

Treasurer 


will  then  be  distributed  to  all  in 
the  bargaining  unit. 

The  contract  was  negotiated 
for  the  Company  by  Charles 
MacKinnon,  First  Vice  President; 
F.  C.  Hilton,  General  Manufac- 
turing Manager;  R .C.  Weaver, 
Superintendent;  J.  W.  Searles, 
Industrial  Relations  Manager; 
and  Herbert  Repass,  head  of  the 
Standards  Department. 

Negotiating  for  the  Union  were 
Theodore  Filteau,  joint  board 
manager,  assisted  by  Mariano  S. 
Bishop,  National  Vice  Resident 
of  T.  W.  U.  A.;  and  representing 
Local  692,  Lawrence  Mossey,  pres- 
ident; Joseph  Silva,  Alvin 
Guidaboni,  George  Griffin,  Eu- 
gene Ledo,  John  Tavares,  James 
Berardi,  Jesse  Tavares  and  Jo- 
seph Marques. 
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THEY  CHOSE  FREEDOM  . . . 


Latvian  D.P.'s  Find  Refuge  in 
America  After  Many  Years  of  Oppression 


Ask  a newcomer  to  this  country 
what  he  likes  best  about  living 
here  and  his  answer  may  sur- 
prise you. 

It  isn’t  the  high  wages  we  re- 
ceive here.  It  isn’t  the  short 
work  week  nor  the  high  efficiency 
of  our  machines.  It’s  not  tele- 
vision, our  fine  cars,  nor  the 
numerous  other  conveniences  and 
gadgets  we  have  in  our  modern 
homes. 

These  are  all  pretty  wonderful 
to  a stranger  who  arrives  on  our 
shores,  but  there  is  something 
else  he  treasures  even  more.  And 
that’s  a simple  thing  we  take  for 
granted  called  freedom. 

That’s  what  Adams  Vilcans,  a 
Watson  feeder  in  No.  2 Mill  who 
arrived  in  America  about  a year 
ago  from  a D.P.  camp  in  Europe, 
prefers  above  all  else  here. 

Speaking  slowly  and  with  a 
heavy  accent,  haltingly  selecting 
among  the  relatively  few  words 
he  knows,  Adams  marvels  at  the 
way  Americans  have  taken  sides 
in  the  MacArthur  controversy.  In 
Communist-dominated  countries 
you  take  only  one  side  — the 
government  side, 

“People  here  can  say  anything 
they  want  about  anyone,  even  the 
President.  If  they  talked  like  that 
over  there  about  Stalin,  they 
would  be  sent  to  Siberia,” 

Adams  can  tell  you  about  life 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  under 
Nazi  domination  because  he  has 
lived  under  both  forms  of  govern- 
ment. His  family  in  Latvia  are 
still  under  Communist  rule. 

Latvia  lost  her  freedom  in  1940 
when  she  was  taken  over  by  the 
Russians.  A short  time  later  the 
country  went  under  Nazi  rule.  In 
1943  Adams  with  his  wife  and  in- 
fant son  were  sent  to  a series  of 
Nazi  concentration  camps  includ- 
ing the  notorious  Dachau  camp 
where  they  spent  two  agonizing 
years  until  liberated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1945.  The  next  five 
years  were  spent  in  a U.S.  dis- 
placed persons  camp  in  Germany 
where  Adams’  occupation  was 
making  radio  boxes.  Food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  were  free,  but  it 
still  wasn’t  freedom. 

Adams’  recollection  of  com- 
munism are  still  vivid  and  not 
pleasant.  Officially  you  work  an 
eight-hour  day,  he  tells,  but  there 
is  a hitch  to  it.  At  the  beginning 


of  the  day  he  would  be  given  an 
assignment  to  finish  that  day  and 
it  would  generally  take  from  12 
to  16  hours  to  get  it  done,  work- 
ing the  fastest  he  possibly  could. 
If  anyone  complained  that  it  was 
too  much,  he  would  be  accused 
of  being  a capitalist  or  engaged 
in  sabotage. 

A week’s  wages  generally  went 
to  buy  food  only.  A pair  of  shoes 
or  other  article  of  clothing  took 
the  whole  of  four  weeks  pay.  The 
cheapest  coat  of  a poor  quality 
wool  would  take  the  equivalent  of 
three  months  pay,  so  when  any- 
one in  the  family  needed  clothes 
they  had  to  go  on  short  rations 
for  quite  a while  to  pay  for  the 
apparel. 

To  go  to  the  next  town  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  one  had  to 
get  official  permission.  To  go  to 
church  was  to  antagonize  the 
Communists.  To  speak  to  anyone, 
one  had  to  choose  one’s  words 
carefully  so  as  not  to  arouse  sus- 
picion. 

The  threat  of  Siberia  always 
hangs  over  the  oppressed  Lat- 
vians, Adams'  brother,  who  was 
a Latvian  government  official, 
was  taken  there  ten  years  ago  and 
hasn't  been  heard  from  since,  ex- 
cept for  one  card  which  somehow 
managed  to  get  through.  But 
even  this  told  nothing  beyond  the 


Adams  works  hard  at  becoming 
an  American  citizen.  Every  spare 
minute  he  can  devote  to  them, 
he  spends  in  reading  and  study- 
ing. His  Latvian -American  dic- 
tionary is  well  worn  from  cons- 
tant use.  During  the  winter 
months  he  attends  the  Ameri- 
canization classes  which  are  held 
at  the  Auditorium. 


Before  Latvia  was  invaded  by 
the  Russians  in  1940,  Adams  Vil- 
cans was  a skilled  stonecutter 
and  made  fine  statues  and  mon- 
uments, such  as  this  one. 


fact  that  he  was  alive.  In  one 
night  alone,  60,000  Latavians  were 
herded  into  freight  cars,  families 
separated , and  sent  to  Siberia, 
few  to  be  heard  from  again. 

The  Vilcans  still  have  relatives 
in  Latvia  but  they  have  had  no 
news  from  them  now  since  they 
left  the  D.  P.  Camp  in  Germany. 
In  turn,  Adams  uses  extreme  care 
in  writing  to  them,  never  indicat- 
ing he  is  writing  to  a relative. 
He  has  no  way  of  knowing  that 
they  receive  his  mail,  as  it  goes 
via  Siberia, 

Latvian  newspapers  always  sing 
the  praises  of  Stalin.  No  writer 
would  dream  of  writing  anything 
against  him  or  his  followers. 

“America  is  as  different  from 
life  over  there  as  day  is  from 
night,”  Adams  says. 

The  Vilcans  did  not  know  a 
word  of  English  and  had  no 
worldly  possessions  when  they  ar- 
rived here  in  1950.  From  New 
York  they  went  to  Boston,  then  to 
Hartford  and  finally  to  Plymouth. 
They  recently  obtained  an  apart- 
ment on  Main  Street,  Kingston, 
which  they  have  furnished  at- 


While  his  big  brother  Uldis  is 
off  attending  the  fine  new 
American  school,  little  Egons,  5, 
is  busy  learning  about  life  in  the 
United  States  through  another 
medium,  the  comic  books.  Born 
in  a Nazi  concentration  camp, 
Egons  is  fast  learning  our  cus- 
toms through  the  many  new 
friends  he  has  made  here. 


(Above)  Twentieth  century 
Pilgrims  embarking  on  a new 
life  in  a New  World.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vilcans  with  their  two  sons 
just  before  they  set  sail  for 
America  from  Germany  in  1950. 
They  came  over  with  more  than 
a thousand  other  D.  P.’s. 

(Left)  The  Vilcans  spent  the 
five  years  from  1945  to  1950  in 
an  American  D.  P.  camp  in  Ger- 
many. Life  here  wasn’t  bad. 
They  were  given  shelter,  clothes 
and  ample  food.  Adams  kept  busy 
making  radio  boxes  as  you  see 
here.  But  these  were  all  govern- 
ment hand-outs.  The  Vilcans 
wanted  freedom. 


tractively  and  comfortably 
principally  with  furniture  which 
has  been  given  to  them  by 
friends  who  sympathized  with 
their  plight. 

The  oldest  son,  Uldis,  7,  who 
was  born  in  Latvia  just  before 
the  family  was  sent  to  a con- 
centration camp,  is  enrolled  at 
the  new  Elementary  School  in. 
Kingston  and  brings  home  excit- 
ing tales  of  the  wonders  of  the 
American  school  system.  He  also 
brings  new  words  home  which  he 
passes  on  to  his  younger  brother, 
Egons,  5,  and  to  his  parents. 

Adams  too  goes  to  school  here 
at  the  Cordage  Auditorium  where 
the  Americanization  classes  are 
held.  He  spends  a lot  of  time  at 
home  studying  and  writing  our 
language,  as  his  highest  ambition 
is  to  become  a citizen  of  this  fine 
new  country  in  which  he  finally 
has  found  not  only  refuge  but,  at 
last,  freedom. 


A Watson  feeder  in  No.  2 Mill, 
Adams  again  knows  the  dignity 
of  working  for  fair  wages  which 
permit  him  to  buy  the  things  he 
needs  for  his  family  end  eventu- 
ally some  of  the  many  luxuries 
we  have  all  acquired  through  our 
successful  system  of  Free  Enter- 
prise. It’s  a system  which  rewards 
those  who  are  willing  to  work. 
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CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS 

Fifty-one  men  and  one  woman  have  left  Plymouth 
Cordage  during  the  past  twelve  months  to  enter  military 
service. 

Some  have  enlisted,  others  have  been  recalled  or 
drafted.  But  all  of  them  are  working  for  the  cause  of 
world  freedom. 

Anyone  wanting  the  addresses  of  any  of  the  following- 
company  employees  serving  with  the  armed  forces  may 
get  them  from  our  Industrial  Relations  Department. 


Name 
Danny  Alves 
William  P.  Banos 
Richard  J.  Benassi 
Robert  C.  Bonney 
Edmund  Botelho 
Ervin  C.  Burgess,  Jr. 
Jeremias  Cabral 
Francisco  Caldeira 
Robert  Cannucci 
Charles  W.  Cappella,  Jr. 
William  Cathcart 
Gabriel  Costa 
Arthur  P.  Costa 
Joseph  W.  Costa 
John  F.  Cushman 
William  DeFelice 
Shirley  Dennett 
Joseph  L.  Dias 
Herbert  W.  Dicker  man 
John  H'.  Durgin,  Jr. 

Caesar  A.  Gavoni.  Jr. 

David  G.  Gonsalves 
Wilbur  Haskins 
John  J.  Hickey,  Jr. 

Robert  V.  Holmes 
Harold  E.  Knight 
Leon  Lopes 
Robert  C.  Lynch 
Stanley  D.  MacLeod 
George  F.  McSherry 
Dermott  McSorley 
Allan  J.  Minelli 
George  E.  Morgan 
Robert  Pardee 
Everett  Pretti 
Silvio  G.  Pretti 
Joseph  Rapoza 
Thomas  Reagan 
Clarence  Reed 
Ralph  J.  Romano 
Melvin  A.  Sampson 
Nelson  G.  Sampson 
Joseph  A.  Scalabroni 
Robert  W.  Schofield 
James  J.  Silva 
Bernard  F.  Simmons 
Robert  Slade 
Harold  Stanghellini 
William  E.  Sullivan 
Angelo  P.  Verdelli 
Anthony  Yanni 
Gordon  Caramello 

-k 


Department 

Date  Left 

No.  2 

4-24-51 

No.  2 

10-12-50 

No.  1 

4-  9-51 

Rope  Rm. 

4-18-51 

No.  1 

4-25-51 

No.  2 

4-27-51 

Receiving 

4-  7-51 

Receiving 

4-27-51 

No.  2 

4-20-51 

No.  2 

12-  8-50 

No.  1 

2-  8-51 

No.  2 

12-22-50 

No.  2 

4-13-51 

No.  2 

4-20-51 

No.  1 

4-21-51 

Grounds 

4-23-51 

Office 

8-  4-50 

No.  2 

4-20-51 

No.  3 

4-27-51 

Office 

4-  7-51 

Rope  Rm. 

4-14-51 

No.  1 

1-29-51 

No.  3 

3-10-51 

No.  2 

12-29-50 

No.  1 • 

4-20-51 

No.  3 

4-  9-51 

No.  1 

9-23-50 

No.  3 

4-27-51 

No.  2 

3-10-51 

No.  2 

3-10-51 

No.  1 

1-  8-51 

No.  3 

3-12-51 

No.  2 

4-13-51 

Lab. 

10-27-50 

No.  3 

2-  9-51 

No.  1 

4-13-51 

Rope  Rm. 

1-27-51 

Office 

3-30-51 

No.  3 

12-  9-50 

No.  3 

4-23-51 

No.  3 

1-  8-51 

No.  2 

2-  7-51 

No.  1 

4-13-51 

Maint. 

12-  9-50 

No.  2 

4-13-51 

No.  2 

4-27-51 

Rope  Rm. 

1-  6-51 

No.  1 

4-  6-51 

No.  2 

4-27-51 

Rope  Rm. 

1-  3-51 

No.  2 

4-23-51 

Rope  Rm. 

6-1  -51 

★ ★ 

PENSIONERS  OBSERVE 
GOLDEN  WEDDINGS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Crav- 
alho  of  IV2  Peck  avenue  cele- 
brated their  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary on  June  10  with  a 
family  party  at  their  home.  Mr. 
Cravalho  worked  for  the  Com- 
pany fom  1906  to  1946  when  he 
was  retired  on  a pension.  He  has 
two  sons  employed  here,  Antone 
and  Joseph  both  of  the  Rope 
Room,  where  Mr.  Cravalho  him- 
self woi'ked  for  many  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Simmons 
of  Mayflower  street  observed  their 
golden  wedding  anniversaiT  on 
June  10  also  with  open  house. 
Mr.  Simmons  worked  here  from 
1915  to  April  1,  1950,  as  a spinner 


in  No.  2 Mill.  He  has  a son, 
Gordon,  working  in  our  Billing 
Department. 

BIRTH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  “Pop” 
Kuhn  are  the  parents  of  a son 
born  on  June  9 at  the  Jordan 
Hospital.  “Pop”  is  our  wire  rope 
center  tester.  Mrs.  Kuhn,  prior 
to  her  marriage,  was  Ora  Fortini, 
who  worked  in  the  Manufacturing 
Order  Department. 


CALLED  TO  SERVICE 

Gordon  Caramello  of  the  Rope 
Room  has  been  called  to  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Army  and  left  his  work 
here  on  June  1.  Gordon’s  wife 
came  to  work  here  recently  in  the 
Billing  Department. 


Wlials  Wrong  witlt  tLis  ftdure  7 


(For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


Two  Experience  Dividends  Are 
Paid  On  Dependents  Hospitalization 


Those  employees  who  are 
carrying  hospitalization  insurance 
for  their  dependents  with  Ameri- 
can Policyholders  through  pay- 
roll deduction  were  entitled  to 
two  more  “experience  dividends.” 

One  of  these,  amounting  to  5.04 
per  cent  of  total  premiums  paid, 
applies  to  the  policy  year.  May 
13,  1948,  to  May  13,  1949,  and 
represents  a second  dividend  as 
about  a year  ago  a dividend  was 
declared  for  this  same  period. 
The  second  dividend,  amounting 
to  5.65  per  cent  of  the  total  pre- 
miums paid,  is  for  the  policy 
year  1949  to  1950. 

These  dividends  from  American 
Policyholders  are  received  several 
months  after  the  policy  year  ends 
after  most  of  the  cases  have  been 
paid  for  and  the  records  made 
complete. 

Part  of  the  total  experience  div- 
idend which  the  insurance  com- 
pany has  sent  Plymouth  Cordage 
applies  to  employee  coverage  only 
and  for  which  the  Company  pays 
the  premium.  It  is  the  portion 
which  applies  to  the  dependent 
hospital  coverage  which  has  been 
refunded  to  employees  carrying 
such  coverage. 

The  portion  of  the  experience 
dividend  which  should  go  back 
to  the  employees  who  purchased 
dependent  coverage  has  been 
computed  using  the  same  method 
of  computation  as  a year  ago. 
This  method  was  approved  by  the 
insurance  company  accountants. 

Employees  who  purchased  de- 
pendent coverage  under  the  Com- 
pany’s group  policy  during  the 
period  May  13,  1948,  to  May 
13,  1949,  received  a refund  of  5.04 
per  cent  of  total  premiums  they 
paid  during  that  period.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  a 
wage  employee  who  paid  a pre- 
mium of  $2.24  a month  or  a 
total  of  $26.88  for  that  year  has 
received  a refund  for  that  year 
of  1948-49  of  $1.35.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  refund  that  he  had 
a year  ago  which  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  $6.00. 


The  refund  for  the  policy  year 
1949  to  1950  amounts  to  5.65 
per  cent  of  premiums  paid  during 
that  year  and  for  a wage  em- 
ployee amounts  to  $1.52  if  he 
again  paid  $26.88  in  premiums. 
The  dividend  is  not  as  large  as  a 
year  ago  because  the  claims  paid 
for  hospitalization  of  dependents 
were  considerably  greater  than 
a year  ago. 

In  the  case  of  salaried  em- 
ployees who  pay  a little  more 
for  their  dependent  hospital 
coverage,  the  amounts  refunded 
in  dollars  were  $1.60  and  $1.80 
respectively,  assuming  in  this 
case  too,  of  course,  that  the  em- 
ployee subscribed  for  the  full 
policy  year  in  each  case. 

It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  amount  of  any  refund 
depends  entirely  on  the  experi- 
ence during  the  policy  year.  This 
last  year  we  had  more  sickness 
and  more  hospital  claims  paid, 
so  that  there  was  not  as  much 
money  left  for  a refund  as  there 
was  the  year  before. 

What  the  refund  will  be  for 
the  year  1950-51  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  our  experience  during 
that  policy  year. 


CORDAGE  TERRACE 

(Continued  From  Page  1) 

Since  these  houses  were  built 
about  thirty  years  ago,  they  have 
been  popular  homes  for  families 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  employees 
and  it  should  be  that  individual 
ownership  will  improve  this  situa- 
tion. 

Tenants  were  notified  of  the 
Company’s  decision  to  sell  on 
Monday,  June  11,  and  already 
many  have  indicated  a desire  to 
buy  them.  As  on  other  sales  of 
Company  houses,  long  service  and 
long  residence  in  the  houses  are  ' 
determining  factors  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  them. 

When  and  as  sales  are  com- 
pleted, the  CORDAGE  NEWS 
will  report  the  new  owners. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 
If  safety-minded  he’d  refrain 
From  hopping-  aboard  a moving  train. 
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WRONG  NUMBER 
BUT  STILL  A GOOD 
CONNECTION 

A Western  telephone  operator 
got  Whit  Painter,  our  Assistant 
General  Sales  Manager,  a wrong 
number  a few  weeks  ago,  but 
made  an  interesting  connection, 
just  the  same. 

Whit,  who  works  out  of  our 
Chicago  office,  placed  a phone 
call  in  the  usual  manner  to  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts  8.  He  waited 
the  customary  short  time  and 
then  a man  with  a good  Yankee 
accent  answered  the  phone.  We’ll 
let  Whit  tell  the  rest  of  the  story: 

“To  me  he  sounded  like  Bert 
Holmes. 

“I  said:  ‘What  are  you  answer- 
ing the  phone  for?’ 

“His  reply:  ‘Why  shouldn’t  I? 
I pay  the  bills!’ 

“ ‘What  number  is  this?’  I 
asked. 

“ ‘Plymouth  8.’ 

“ ‘What  state?’ 

“ ‘Michigan.’ 

“Realizing  that  the  telephone 
company  had  made  a mistake, 
and  the  man  was  pleasant  on  the 
other  end  of  the  phone,  I asked 
a question:  ‘Did  you  come  from 
the  East?’ 

“His  answer:  ‘I  sure  did!  From 
Somerville,  Mass.  Went  to  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  My  name 
is  Dr.  Peck.  Been  out  here  46 
years.’ 

“ ‘Did  you  ever  hear  of  Dr. 
Charles  Painter?’ 

“ ‘I  sure  did.  Sir.  I’ve  got  two 
of  his  books  right  here  in  my 
library  in  Plymouth,  Michigan.’ 

“‘Well,  this  is  a coincidence! 
I’m  calling  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts — the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  I was  brought  up  in 
the  East  and  I’m  the  son  of  the 
man  who  wrote  those  books  you 
have  in  your  library.’ 

“‘Well,  bless  your  heart!’  he 
said.  ‘I  went  by  the  beautiful 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  last 
summer.  Someday  I hope  to  go 
back  again,  and  I sure  will  stop 
in  and  tell  them  about  this  call.’  ’’ 


R.  I.  STUDENTS 
VISIT  PLANT 

A heavy  downpour  failed  to 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
group  of  about  35  school  children 
from  Chepachet,  Rhode  Island, 
who  visited  the  plant  on  Thurs- 
day, May  24,  as  part  of  an  his- 
torical tour  of  Plymouth. 

The  group  had  luncheon  at 
Harris  Hall,  after  which  the 
Company  movie,  “The  Plymouth 
Story,”  was  shown  in  the  Audi- 
torium. 

The  following  letter  of  appreci- 
ation has  been  received  from 
them: 

439  Angell  Road 

No.  Providence,  R.  I. 

May  25,  1951 
Dear  Mr.  Roberts: 

I wish  to  thank  you  in  behalf 
of  the  school  children  of  Chepa- 
chet, the  teachers,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  yesterday’s  tour  for  the 
wonderful  meal,  the  movie,  and 
all  the  courtesies  which  were  ex- 
tended to  us. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  we  all  en- 
joyed ourselves  and  were  espe- 
cially appreciative  of  the  warm, 
dry,  comfortable  shelter  of  the 
cafeteria  and  the  auditorium,  as 
well  as  the  delicious  food. 

I am  sure  that  the  hospitality 


Plant  Maintenance 


Many  New  Projects  Underway  As  Good  Weather  Moves  In 


Come  Spring  and  the  Main- 
tenance Department  turns  blue- 
prints into  active  projects  and 
once  again  contractors,  carpen- 
ters, painters  and  masons  bend 
to  the  task  of  making  our  plant 
more  shipshape,  attractive  and 
safe  to  work  in. 

Some  of  this  maintenance  and 
construction  work  is  being  done 
by  our  own  Maintenance  men 
and  other  jobs  are  being  handled 
by  outside  contractors. 

An  entirely  new  project  this 
year  is  the  construction  of  an 
archive  vault  in  the  basement 
of  the  Rope  Room.  This  structure 
of  solid  concrete  with  walls  ten 
inches  thick  will  house  all  Com- 
pany historical  material,  archives 
and  important  papers  and  rec- 
ords. The  interior  is  14  feet  by  24 
feet  in  size  with  a vault  door  with 
a combination  lock.  The  room 
will  be  completely  Are  and  water- 
proof with  the  roof  a six-inch 
thick  slab  of  concrete  on  which  is 
another  six  inches  of  sand  fill.  A 
motor-driven  blower  will  supply 
ventilation  and  suitable  lighting 
will  be  installed.  Steel  filing  cab- 
inets and  steel  shelving  will  be 
supplied  for  storing  valuable 
Company  records. 

The  opening  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Ropewalk,  which  was  left 
following  removal  of  the  Walk, 
has  been  closed  and  the  structure 
will  now  be  used  for  miscellaneous 
storage.  A large  receiving  and 
shipping  door  was  provided  for 
loading  and  unloading  from 
trucks. 

Another  project  in  connection 
with  the  Ropewalk  removal  is 
the  razing  of  that  portion  of  the 
building  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Head  House.  This  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  a solution  is 
found  to  the  problem  of  sup- 
plying steam  to  the  Tar  House 
and  Laboratory  Building,  now 
supplied  by  overhead  pipe  line. 

Work  is  under  way  in  the  Main 
Office  building  to  improve  the 
heating  system.  New  radiator 
valves  and  traps,  together  with 
thermostatic  control  devices  are 
being  installed. 

An  extensive  program  is  under 
way  for  installing  or  relocating 
eighteen  weighing  scales  through- 
out the  plant.  Workmen  are  in 
the  process  of  constructing  the 
pits  for  the  scales  many  of  which 
will  have  the  “Printweigh”  ’at- 
tachments which  record  the 
weight  on  a printed  ticket. 

Up  at  Harris  Hall  carpenters 
and  painters  are  busy  const;:uct- 
ing  the  new  quarters  for  the  Ad- 
vertising Department.  The  room 
north  of  the  upstairs  cafeteria 
is  being  made  over  into  offices 
which  will  soon  be  occupied  by 
the  Advertising  staff. 

Several  of  our  warenouses  are 
undergoing  face-lifting.  In  No. 
17,  deteriorated  steel  sashes  are 
being  removed  and  wood  frame 
windows  are  being  installed  in 
their  place.  As  soon  as  that  is 
completed,  the  canopies  will  be 


of  the  Cordage  Company  will  be 
talked  about  here  in  Rhode  Island 
for  a long  time. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) 

JANE  R.  WESTCOTT 
(MRS.  HARRY  S.  WESTCOTT) 


The  opening  in  the  north  Head  House  caused  by  the  removal  of 
the  Ropewalk  is  now  being  closed  in. 


At  No.  17  Warehouse,  deteri-  An  enclosure  has  been  con- 
orated  steel  sash  is  removed  structed  for  the  power  com- 
and  replaced  with  wood  frame  pany’s  meters  located  at  their 
windows.  Concrete  on  lower  transformer  station  adjacent  to 
portion  is  being  restored.  No.  2 Mill. 


Construction  of  a pit  for  a new  scale  to  be  installed  in  No.  3 Mill 
Basement,  paper  division. 


repaii’ed  and  repainted.  Con- 
crete restoration  and  painting 
work  on  the  west  side  of  No.  17 
will  be  done  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  warehouse,  as 
well  as  to  No.  6,  both  of  which  are 
made  more  visible  by  the  removal 
of  the  Ropewalk. 

New  roof  covering  is  being  ap- 
plied to  No.  14  Wharf  warehouse 
and  the  roof  covering  on  the 
canopy  over  the  platform  of  No. 
8 warehouse  is  being  renewed. 

The  wooden  shipping  platform 
which  runs  the  length  of  No.  10 
warehouse  will  be  replaced  with 
a new  re-enforced  conci’ete 
structure  as  was  done  at  No.  6 
and  17  warehouses. 


In  addition  to  all  these  im- 
provements throughout  the  plant, 
a substantial  amount  of  exterior 
repairs  and  painting  is  scheduled 
on  Company  owned  houses. 
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NEW  BALER  TWINE  PACKAGING  PROGRAM 


A new  and  ingenious  system  of 
weighing  and  packaging  baler 
twine  has  begun  in  the  basement 
of  No.  2 Mill.  This  was  done  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion  on  the  upper 
floors. 

Balls  of  baler  twine  are  dropped 
from  the  middle  floor  to  the 
basement  by  means  of  a con- 
veyor which  carries  the  twine 
right  from  balling  machines  to 
the  floor  below  for  packaging. 
Each  ball  drops  on  a specially 
equipped  scale  which  indicates 
whether  it  is  average  weight, 
light-weight,  or  heavy-weight. 
The  scales  are  graduated  in  seven 
divisions. 

The  middle  division  is  average 
and  the  scale  clerk  marks  twine 
in  this  group  with  a white  plug. 


A red  plug  indicates  the  ball  is 
on  the  heavy  side  while  a green 
plug  marks  the  light  balls.  Be- 
sides indicating  the  weight  of  the 
ball,  these  plugs  also  hold  the 
ends  of  the  twine  in  place. 

The  balls  travel  down  their 
properly  numbered  bins  and  are 
matched  up.  a light  one  with  a 
heavy  one,  two  averages  together. 
From  then  on  the  paired-up  balls 
of  baler  twine  are  as  inseparable 
as  a newly  engaged  couple. 

They  travel  together  to  the 
wrapping  machine,  then  to  the 
inspector  and  finally  to  the 
packaging  man. 

If  for  any  reason  one  of  the 
balls  is  rejected,  its  mate  is  taken 
from  the  line  also  to  be  re- 
matched later. 

The  result;  Our  baler  twine 
customers  are  assured  of  forty 
pounds  of  baler  twine  in  each 
bale  they  buy. 

This  new  system  was  devised 
and  designed  by  our  production 
and  engineering  departments  and 
was  constructed  by  our  machine, 
carpenter  and  paint  shops.  A 
second  line  is  now  being  con- 
structed and  will  be  installed 
shortly. 

(Left)  Alice  Forand  inserts  a 
white  plug  into  the  core  of  this 
ball  of  baler  twine,  indicating  it 
is  of  average  weight. 


I NO.  1 MILL  I 

DOROTHY  FRANCIS 

PREPARATION  ROOM 

News  here  has  taken  on  a more 
pleasant  trend  since  our  last  is- 
sue. Laura  Quintal  has  returned 
to  her  job  after  almost  two 
months’  absence  and  is  looking 
and  feeling  much  better. 

Despite  a cold  and  rainy  day 
Memorial  Day  many  turned  out 
to  see  the  parade  and  from  what 
they  tell  us  Edmund  Botelho  and 
John  Cushman  were  right  in 
step  and  looked  pretty  sharp 
dressed  in  military  fashion. 

Anne  Studley  saw  her  son  and 
his  family  off  for  their  home 
down  South.  They  arrived  down 
there  to  find  the  heat  had 
reached  a 95°.  We  are  also  told 
her  granddaughter’s  name  is 
Beck-Ann  and  very  cute. 

June  8 was  a big  and  surprising 
day  for  Lillian  Souza,  the  sur- 
prise being  a birthday  supper 
given  to  her  by  Alice  Manfredi 
at  the  Manfredi  home.  Supper 
consisted  of  baked  stuffed  lob- 
ster with  all  the  trimmings,  cold 
drinks  and  a beautiful  two  layer 
birthday  cake  added  to  by  its 
unusual  decoration.  Lillian’s  gifts 
from  her  friends  gathered  there 
were  many  and  beautiful. 


SPINNING  ROOM 

The  new  Gill  Spinner  operators 
you  see  at  work  here  next  to  the 
cage  are  Frank  Santos  and  Ray- 
mond Enos  formerly  of  No.  1 
Basement.  Ida  Santos  is  the  new 
Gill  Twister.  She  too  came  up- 
stairs from  No.  1 Basement. 

Belated  congratulations  are 
sent  to  Charlie  Andrews  who  be- 
came the  father  of  a baby  boy 
last  month. 

They  tell  us  too  that  Tony  Yan- 
ni  and  Robert  Lynch  can  cut  a 
military  corner  to  perfection  now 
and  that  the  rain  did  nothing 
to  dampen  the  proud  way  they 
were  wearing  Uncle  Sam’s  outfit 
on  Memorial  Day. 

Eldon  Sherman  has  bid  on  a 
new  job  outside  on  the  platform 
and  was  accepted,  leaving  his 
job  here  as  an  automatic  spinner. 


CORDAGE  CLUB 
CLAMBAKE  JULY  15 

The  anual  Cordage  Club  outing 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  July  15, 
at  the  John  Alden  Club. 

A real  old-fashioned  I'ock  clam- 
bake will  be  the  highlight  of  the 
day  and  will  be  prepared  and 
served  by  the  same  caterers  who 
have  put  on  the  successful  bakes 
of  the  past  two  years. 

The  day’s  festivities  will  also  in- 
clude a full  program  of  sports, 
card  games,  and  morning  and 
evening  snacks. 

George  Aldrovandi  is  again 
chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge,  and  will  be  assisted  by 
Bob  Martin,  Bob  Sampson,  An- 
drew Brenner,  Bunny  Thom, 
Lewis  Cleveland,  Tote  Raymond, 
Busty  Roberts,  Vinnie  Stefani, 
George  Bagnell,  Pete  Smith  and 
Manuel  Motta. 

Reservations  must  be  made  with 
the  club  steward  or  members  of 
the  committee  on  or  before 
July  8. 


I HARRIS  HALL  1 

i_ 1 

LOUIS  MATINZI 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
held  its  30th  Anniversary  Bowl- 
ing League  Banquet  at  Harris 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  May  10th.  A 
roast  stuffed  turkey  dinner  was 
enjoyed  by  the  263  persons  pres- 
ent. The  banquet,  which  began  at 
6:30  p.m.,  was  followed  by  the 
awarding  of  prizes,  an  entertain- 
ment program  supplied  by  the 
Ross  Frisco  Attractions,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  and  dancing  beginning  at 
10  p.m. 

On  Friday  evening.  May  25th, 
the  Federated  Men’s  Club  of 
Plymouth  held  its  first  anniver- 
sary meeting  at  Harris  Hall.  A 
cafeteria  style  supper  was  served 
at  6:30  p.m.,  followed  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  a panel  type 
discussion  of  foreign  affairs.  In- 
cluded in  the  panel  were  Senator 
Edward  C.  Stone,  Representa- 
tive John  A.  Armstrong,  and  At- 
torney Frederick  W.  Ayer,  Jr.,  of 
Boston.  Tickets  to  the  affair  were 
made  available  to  the  public. 

Mary  Correa,  of  the  cafeteria 
staff,  underwent  an  operation 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  on  May 
21st,  and  is  now  recovering  at 
her  home. 


I LORING 

I READING  ROOM 

‘ ■ 

The  titles  listed  below  include 
all  of  the  new  books  added  to  the 
Loring  Library  collection  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  Cordage 
News: 

Non-Fiction 

WE  BARRYMORES — Barrymore, 
Lionel  and  Shipp,  Cameron 
COLOR  IN  HOME  DECORA- 
TION— Brown.  Effa 
INUK— Buliard,  R.  P. 

I MARRIED  AN  ARAB — Bush- 
akra,  M.  W. 

SO  WE  BELIEVE,  SO  WE 
PRAY— Buttrick.  G.  A. 

TIME  OF  THE  FALLEN  BLOS- 
SOMS—Clifton,  A.  S. 

WAR  IN  KOREA — Higgins,  Mar- 
guerite 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  — Huff, 
Theodore 

SIX  CRIMINAL  WOMEN — Jen- 
kins, Elizabeth 

LOUIS  BRAILLE : WINDOWS 
FOR  THE  BLIND — Kugelmass, 
J.  A. 

LILY  OF  THE  MARSHES— 
MacConastair,  Alfred 
MY  PATIENTS  WERE  ZULUS— 
McCord.  J.  B. 

KEY  TO  PEACE — Manion,  Clar- 
ence 

RETURN  TO  PARADISE— Mich- 
ener.  J.  A. 

YOUR  ACHES:  WHAT  TO  DO 
ABOUT  THEM— Nye,  Dorothy 
SAND  IN  THEIR  SHOES— Shay, 
Edith  and  Frank,  editors 
STILLMEADOW  KITCHEN— Ta- 
ber, Gladys 

YOUR  BODY:  HOW  TO  KEEP 
IT  HEALTHY— Tebbel,  J.  W. 
SEAGOING  GAUCHO— Uriburu, 
E.  C. 

HIS  EYE  IS  ON  THE  SPAR- 
ROW—Waters,  Ethel 
KING’S  STORY;  MEMOIRS  OF 
THE  DUKE  OF  WINDSOR— 
Windsor,  David 

FICTION 
Novels  of  Distinction: 

OLD  HERBACEOUS— A r k e 1 1 , 
I Reginald 


(Above)  Elio  Gilli  pairs  off  the 
balls  of  baler  twine  according  to 
their  weight.  A light  ball  is 
matched  with  a heavy,  average 
ones  go  together.  “O”  and  “6” 
keep  steady  company  as  do  “5” 
and  “1,”  “4”  and  “2”  and 

two  “3’s.” 

(Right)  Baler  twine  balls  are 
still  paired  off  as  they  travel 
down  the  final  shute  to  the 
packaging  table.  Harold  Raymond 
is  the  packager  while  Helen 
Fratus  inspects  twine. 


COME  HOME  AT  EVEN— Can- 
non. LeGrand,  Jr. 

HIGH  HILLS  C A L L I N G— 
Downes,  A.  M. 

RAIN  ON  'THE  WIND— Macken, 
Walter 

TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST 
MOON — Sneider,  Vern 

THE  FOUNDLING  — Spellman, 
Francis  Cardinal 

Novels  that  are  all  “good  stories’’: 

HAYVENS  OF  DEMARET— 
Bellamann,  Katherine 

WOMAN  IN  POSSESSION— Bur- 
nett, H.  S. 


STRANGE  GIFT — Bushnell,  Ad- 
elyn 


SCANDALOUS  MRS.  BLACK- 
FORD—Kane,  H.  T. 

EACH  MAN'S  SON— MacLennan, 
Hugh 

SUDDEN  GLORY— Sumner,  C.  R. 
LONESOME  QUARTER  — 
Wormser,  Richard 
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I 1. 

I Grounds  and  Guards  | 


J.  A.  SMITH 

Harold  Drew  and  Charles  Nor- 
thrup  were  confined  to  their 
homes  recently.  Harold  had  a 
case  of  dogwood  poisoning  and 
Charlie  an  attack  of  grippe. 

Arthur  Hodsdon,  we  under- 
stand, is  interested  in  any  ideas 
that  will  produce  a stainless 
smoke  from  pipes  and  cigarettes 
now  that  the  watchman’s  house  at 
the  main  gate  has  had  a face- 
lifting. Everything  is  shined  up 
and  pretty  and  Arthur  wants  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

Leonard  Darsch,  an  employee 
of  the  Grounds  Department  since 
May  1948,  has  left  to  take  up 
automobile  body  and  fender  re- 
pair work  at  the  Cape  Auto  Body 
Garage  on  Samoset  Street, 

New  men  in  the  Grounds  De- 
partment: 

Paul  Warnsman  formerly  of 
the  Rope  Room  and  Eldon  Sher- 
man formerly  of  No.  1 Mill,  both 
on  temporary  assignments. 

Leon  P.  Scagliarini,  son  of  Vic 
Scagliarini,  is  now  at  Keesler 
Field,  Mississippi,  where  he  is 
studying  I'adar.  Paul  Zaniboni, 
who  enlisted  in  the  Air  Coi’ps  with 
Leon  and  who  was  with  him  as 
far  as  Sampson  Air  Base,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Paul  is  the  son 
of  “Wack”  Zaniboni. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE  — One  model  666-HH 
Volt-Ohm-Milliameter.  Never 
used.  $20.00;  also  complete  home 
study  course  in  Radio-TV-Elec- 
tronics  plus  radio  for  construction 
with  course  and  many  other 
radio  parts,  $30.00.  Call  Plymouth 
2066-RK  after  5:15  p.m. 


FOR  SALE  — 410  Bore  Winches- 
ter Single  Shot  Shotgun  and 
Box  Shells,  $15,00;  Mossberg  4-X 
Rifle  Scope  with  mounts,  $9.00; 
two-man  Pup  Tent,  never  used, 
$8.00;  Call  Plymouth  2066-RK 
after  5:15  p.m. 


FOR  SALE  — An  upright  Hallet- 
Davis  piano  in  good  condi- 
tion. Recently  tuned.  May  get 
further  information  by  calling 
Plymouth  479-R  at  any  time. 


FOR  SALE  — Preserve  jars.  Tel. 
Ply.  1464-W. 


FOR  SALE  — Any  reasonable  of- 
fer, 6 golf  clubs  and  bag. 
Good  Condition.  Tel.  668-W. 


FOR  SALE  — Brand  New  Easy 
Spin  Drier,  never  been  used. 
Cost  $158.00,  will  sell  for  $128.00. 
Tel.  994-M. 


FOR  SALE  — 7 ft.  Frigidaire 
Electric  Refrigerator.  Porce- 
lain finish  inside  and  outside. 
Perfect  running  order.  L.  A.  Lau- 
rent. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE : Employees 
submitting  classified  ads  for  in- 
sertion in  the  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS  are  requested 
to  submit  their  names  with  their 
ads.  Names  will  not  be  used  in 
the  paper  unless  requested  but 
we  must  know  who  is  inserting 
the  advertisement. 


I MAIN  OFFICE  I 

I.  ■ ■ 

BETTY  ANDREWS 

We  have  several  personnel 
changes  to  report  this  month. 
Jeannette  Durant  has  left  the 
billing  department  to  return  to 
her  old  home  in  Spencer,  and  her 
place  has  been  taken  by  Natalie 
•‘Ricky”  Caramello.  Mary  Ron- 
carati,  Freda’s  sister,  has  joined 
the  purchasing  department  in 
place  of  Louise  Clarke,  who  is 
helping  to  run  a dairy  bar  in 
Tewksbury  for  the  summer.  And 
we  were  all  sorry  to  learn  that 
Jesse  Rezendes  had  to  return  to 
Lakeville  this  summer  for  further 
treatment.  He  expects  to  be  gone 
for  about  three  months,  and  Jack 
Smith  is  filling  in  for  that  period 
during  his  summer  vacation  from 
Tufts. 

Elsie  Morse  spent  a few  days 
recently  as  a delegate  from  the 
local  post  to  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  convention  at  Swamp- 
scott.  Betty  Hazelhurst  travelled 
in  the  opposite  direction  and 
spent  the  week-end  of  May  26th 
in  Salem,  N,  Y,  And  I got  as  far 
as  Boston  to  see  “Seventeen.” 

Ginny  and  Walter  Stark- 
weather announce  the  arrival  of 
•their  daughter,  Wendy  Lee,  on 
May  31st  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Lucien  Laurent  is  back  from  a 
business  trip  to  Welland. 

Roy  Morse  has  moved  from  his 
Duxbury  home  and  is  now  living 
on  Olmstead  Terrace,  and  Walter 
Kopke  and  family  are  all  settled 
down  on  Court  Street.  Eddy  Rossi 
remains  in  the  same  house  he  had 
before  but  it  has  that  new  look 
since  he  finished  painting  it  barn 
red  with  white  trim.  It  used, 
roughly,  enough  paint  to  float 
a medium  sized  cruiser.  Well, 
nearly  twenty-five  gallons. 

Hazel  Robbins  is  back  from  her 
wonderful  cross-country  tour 
with  pictures  to  illustrate  all  the 
exciting  places  she  saw. 

I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHT^I 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Gilbert  M.  MacNab,  who  is  a 
new  employee  in  the  Balling 
Room,  was  married  on  May  11  to 
Roberta  May  White,  at  the  First 
Parish  Unitarian  Church  in  Dux- 
bury. Following  an  automobile 
honeymoon  trip  the  couple  are 
making  their  home  at  Pilgrim 
By-way  in  South  Duxbury. 

Raymond  Henrion’s  son,  Ray- 
mond Henrion,  Jr.,  was  married 
on  May  27  to  Ruth  Prances  Wall 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  on 
Cole’s  Hill  in  Plsmiouth.  After  a 
trip  to  New  Hampshire  the  couple 
are  making  their  home  at  312 
Court  Street,  Plymouth. 

Lester  Nickerson  is  still  absent 
from  work  as  a result  of  the  auto 
accident  he  had  on  May  13. 

Stanley  Wood  returned  to  work 
on  June  11  after  being  out 
several  weeks  for  an  operation. 

Bertha  Schneider,  who  has 
been  in  the  Bag  Room  for  a good 
many  years,  is  going  to  leave  us 
to  take  a job  in  the  Sample 
Room  in  the  Head  House.  Sorry 
to  see  you  go,  Bertha. 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  Dick 
Pratt  who  has  returned  to  us  to 
work  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. He  left  here  last  fall  to  enter 
a school  in  Boston. 


NO.  I MILL 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

I wish  at  this  time  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  everyone  for 
the  kindness  and  thoughtful- 
ness extended  during  my  recent 
illness. 

Our  best  wishes  go  to  Manuel 
P.  Souza,  better  known  as  “Reg- 
gie” who  has  left  our  employ  for 
a future  with  the  post  office. 
Last  but  not  least,  we  wish  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  role  as 
“Daddy,”  His  wife,  nee  Madeline 
Munch,  presented  him  with  a son 
on  June  1.  A happy  future  to 
you  and  yours,  “Reggie”! 

Hortense  Mary  Thomas  is  de- 
voting her  leisure  to  remodeling 
her  home  for  gracious  living. 
Don’t  forget  our  invitation  to  the 
party,  Mary! 

George  Alves,  our  friendly  un- 
dertaker, has  decided  against  the 
profession  and  devotes  his  entire 
leisure  to  baseball. 

Joseph  Cadose  is  sporting  a 51 
Mercury.  How’s  chances  for  a 
ride,  Joe? 

William  “Rags”  Ragazzini  and 
Joseph  “Jazz”  Govoni  are  still 
searching  for  the  imp  who  put 
water  in  their  milk  and  Pepsi- 
Cola in  their  coffee.  Any  reward, 
boys? 

Albert  Voght,  our  trustworthy 
seaman,  has  begun  his  career  for 
the  deep  seas,  boasting  of  his 
great  hauls.  How  about  verify- 
ing your  statements,  Al? 


8 NEW  MEMBERS 

Eight  new  members  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  Company’s  Retire- 
ment Plan  as  of  June  1: 

Harold  Watterson,  Mainte- 
nance; Dorothy  Francis  and 
James  E.  Stratton,  No.  1 Mill; 
Helen  Guidetti.  Martha  Andrews 
and  Antone  J.  Cazale,  No.  2 Mill; 
Dorothy  Santos,  No.  3 Mill;  and 
John  A.  Merrill,  Oil  Room. 


25  Years  Ago 

A party  with  many  beautiful 
gifts  was  given  Harriet  Robbins, 
Mill  3,  in  honor  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage  to  Raymond  Hen- 
rion, Mill  2. 

Doris  Nichols  has  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  office  and  sailed 
for  England  on  June  13. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bernardo,  spinner. 
Mill  2,  sails  on  June  23  for  a 
four-month  visit  to  her  mother  in 
Portugal. 

John  Stephan  has  recovered 
from  the  injuries  he  received  at 
the  recent  forest  fire  when  one  of 
the  fire  trucks  on  which  he  was 
riding  overturned  and  bruised 
him  considerably. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts held  their  June  meeting 
at  our  Auditorium  on  the  10th 
and  11th.  Many  of  the  guests 
visited  the  mills  and  our  Kinder- 
garten, Library  and  Handwork 
shop. 

Flowers  were  sent  by  members 
of  the  Good  Will  Club  in  Mill  3 
to  Alice  Baietti  who  is  recovering 
from  appendicitis. 

20  Years  Ago 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Herminia 


BONNEY  LASS 


Fifteen-months-young  is  little 
Virginia  Mary  Bonney,  daughter 
of  Albert  Bonney  of  the  Prepara- 
tion Room  in  No.  2 Mill,  and  Mrs. 
Bonney. 

i ROPE  ROOM 

■ 

JOE  LEDO 

Congratulations  to  Robert  Wil- 
bur who  has  become  the  proud 
father  of  an  8V2  pound  baby  girl. 

Angelo  Natalini  is  taking  driv- 
ing lessons  and  will  be  rolling 
along  very  soon  in  his  own  car. 

Ralph  Figlioli  is  cruising 
around  in  his  new  1951  Ford. 

Charlie  Brenner  is  in  real  style 
now  with  his  yellow  convertible 
Buick. 

You’ll  see  Gene  Ledo  riding 
around  in  his  1951  Mercury. 
Happy  motoring  to  all  of  you 
boys  in  your  cars. 

Telio  Giammarco  is  leaving  us 
and  will  go  to  plumbing. 

Yours  truly  sat  in  at  the  nego- 
tiating between  the  Company  and 
the  Union.  It  was  my  first  ex- 
perience at  such  a meeting  and 
I certainly  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Congratulations  to  the  “Cord- 
age News”  on  its  sixth  anniver- 
sary from  all  of  us  of  the  Rope 
Room. 


Perry  of  No.  3 Mill  to  Domingos 
R.  Bastos  of  New  York  took  place 
on  June-  6. 

The  addition  of  “Winky”  Gard- 
ner to  the  Cordage  Club  baseball 
team  was  a great  stroke  of  luck. 
His  feat  of  pitching  21  innings 
in  one  afternoon  shows  his  ability 
and  grit. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  open- 
ing another  course  of  outdoor 
band  concerts  to  be  given  by  the 
Company  Band  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Richard  B.  Brown,  over- 
seer of  the  Ropewalk. 

i RECEIVING  DEPT,  j 

I ■ 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

George  “Sonny”  Hanelt  was 
home  for  a few  days  due  to  the 
grippe. 

A crew  of  Grinnell  workmen 
are  busy  rearranging  the  sprin- 
kler system  pipes  in  the  Receiving 
Department  Office  and  in  No.  9 
Warehouse. 

Arthur  Wrightington  is  on  a 
three-months  leave  of  absence 
which  time  he  will  devote  to  his 
bottled  gas  service. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 
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PHOTOGRAPHICALLY  SPEAKING  . . . 


DOORSTEP  DELIVERY  of  more  than  418,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  was 
made  here  on  May  15  when  the  Esso  barge  No.  11  arrived  at  our 
wharf,  towed  from  Everett  by  the  barge  “Triton.”  The  oil  was  piped 
directly  to  our  two  250,000 -gallon  storage  tanks  in  6*A  hours  by  our 
turbine-driven  pumps.  Patrolling  the  line  during  the  pumping  opera- 
tions to  watch  for  possible  leaks  were  Casimiro  Santos,  Serafin  Silva 
and  Phil  Reigel  while  Vinnie  Stefani  assisted  in  the  Power  Dept. 


PINTOPPLERS  ALL.  The  girls  who  upheld  (?)  the  honor  of  the 
Main  Office  in  the  bowling  league  this  past  season  celebrated  at  a 
dinner  party  at  Merry  Macs  in  North  Easton  recently  their  57  points 
won  and  forgot  the  51  they  lost.  Clockwise  around  the  table,  Mary 
Lovell,  Mary  Bettencourt,  Chris  Gilligan,  captain,  Jean  Holmes, 
Virginia  Buitenhuys  and  Muriel  Rudolph.  Laura  Lamborghini,  the 
seventh  member  of  the  team,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens. 


NEWLYWEDS  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Jerome  Henrion,  Jr., 
who  were  married  at  a candlelight 
wedding  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  on  May  27.  Mrs.  Henrion 
is  the  former  Ruth  Frances  Wall, 
daughter  of  Erving  H.  Wall  of  the 
Plant  Guards  ajid  Mrs.  Wall. 
The  bridegroom  is  the  son  of 
Raymond  J.  Henrion,  night 
overseer  in  No.  2 Mill  and  Mrs. 
Henrion,  and  is  in  the  television 
department  at  a local  store. 


WATER  CLIMBS  A ROPE.  Two  University  of  Illinois  engineering  professors  digging  into  ancient  books 
ran  across  a “rope  pump”  as  a means  of  raising  water.  Curious  to  know  how  water  could  be  pumped 
up  a rope,  they  rigged  a quarter-horsepower  motor,  a doubled  piece  of  14-inch  diameter  clothesline 
and  a couple  of  pulleys.  When  they  started  the  motor,  a quarter-inch  sheath  of  water  clung  to  the 
upw'ard-speeding  part  of  the  rope.  At  the  top  pulley,  the  water  splashed  off  at  the  rate  of  12  gallons 
a minute.  That’s  a reasonable  rate  even  for  costly  pumps.  According  to  Professors  Henry  L.  Langhaar 
and  William  M.  Owen,  the  rope  pump  has  practical  value  for  several  applications. 
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WEIGHT 


Bobbins 


Spinner 


PRINTWEIGH  . . . WEIGHING  THE  NEW  WAY 
(Right)  No.  2 Mill  spinners  and  bailers  are 
benefiting  from  the  new  Printweigh  Scales  in- 
stalled in  the  Testing  Room.  These  scales  record 
instantly  and  accurately  the  weight  of  a load  of 
bobbins.  The  weight  is  stamped  simultaneously 
on  three  slips  as  shown  on  the  left.  One  copy 
goes  to  the  spinner  and  the  second  to  the  bailer 
so  that  they  can  check  the  slips  against  their 
weekly  earnings.  The  third  copy  is  used  for 
payroll  and  production  records.  The  new  ma- 
chine is  intended  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of 
errors.  More  of  these  scales  will  be  installed 
elsewhere  throughout  the  plant.  Helen  Guidetti 
is  the  scale  clerk. 


(Left)  BON  VOYAGE!  With  three-month  leaves  of  absence  tucked 
under  their  belts,  this  trio  of  Cordage  men  have  big  plans  under  way 
for  visiting  their  native  homes  in  Portugal.  Left  to  right,  Joe  M.  Silva 
of  No.  2 Mill,  Custadio  Teixeira  of  the  Four  Strand  Room,  and  Jack 
Anastacio  of  the  Receiving  Department.  They  are  sailing  from  New 
York  on  the  SS  Vulcania  on  July  12  and  plan  to  return  on  October  30. 
Joe  and  Jack  will  visit  their  mothers  whom  they  haven’t  seen  in 
more  than  30  years. 
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Mr.&  Mrs.  D.O.  Tracy 
4 Spooner  St, 

Plymouth,  MA  02360 


Mr.&  Mrs.  D.O,  Tracy 
4 Spooner  St. 

Plymouth,  MA  02360 


